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If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

Then,  to  liie  measure  of  that  heaven-born  light. 

Shine,  Poet  I  in  thy  place,  and  be  content : — 

The  stars  pre-eminent  in  magnitude. 

And  they  that  from  the  senith  dart  their  beam% 

(Visible  though  the^  be  to  half  the  earth. 

Though  half  a  sphere  be  conscious  of  their  brightneas) 

Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin. 

No  ptirer  essence,  than  the  one  chat  biurni. 

Like  an  untendsd  •watch-fire,  on  the  ridge 

Of  some  ^hfii  laoij&tain  ;  or  than  those  irhich 

Humbly  to  Y^n^;  like  twinkling  winter  lamps. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  ; 

AU  are  the  undying  offspring  of  one  Sire ; 

Then,  to  tho  measmre  of  the  light  vouchsafe^ 

Shine,  Poet  I  in  thy  flatcc,  and  be  content. 
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If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-bom  light. 

Shine,  Poet  I  in  thy  place,  and  be  content : — 

The  stars  pre-eminent  in  magnitude. 

And  they  that  from  the  xenith  dart  their  beam:i^ 

(Visible  though  the^  be  to  half  the  earth. 

Though  half  a  sphere  be  conscious  of  their  brightness) 

Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin. 

No  purer  essence,  than  the  one  that  biuns^ 

Like  an  untendsd  •watch-fire,  on  the  ridge 

Of  some  \it(i  Aio^htain  ;  or  than  those  which  seem 

Humbly  to*h&ng,^  like  twinkling  winter  lampi» 

Among  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  ; 

All  are  the  undying  offspring  of  one  Sire : 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  the  light  vouchsafed. 

Shine,  Poet  1  in  thy  place,  and  be  contenc 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE 


The  long  life  of  Wordsworth  was  an  extremely  uneventful  one.  He 
was  eminently  a  mtntal  man  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  permitted  us) ; 

the  history  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  their  product  his  writings,  is  the 
history  of  his  life  ;  the  external  incidents  count  for  little.  That  he  was 
an  uncommon  thinker  did  not  render  him  an  uncommon  English  citizen 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
his  mental  devadon  made  him  all  the  more  content  to  be  in  act  and  fact 
onS  of  the  herd  ;  sublime  from  one  point  of  view,  he  was  more  than  un- 
distinguished— almost  commonplace— from  another.  Through  hfe  he 
flitted  a  substantial  but  quite  ordinary  figure — it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  him  while  he  was  there,  or  to  remember  liim  after- 
wards :  in  the  realm  of  thought,  he  lives  piotent  and  perennial. 

William  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland  on 
the  7ih  of  April  1770,  of  a  respectable  family,  his  father  being  law-agent 
to  the  local  ma^ate,  soon  afterwards  created  Lord  Lonsdale.  One  of 
William's  brothers,  Christopher,  became  also  a  prominent  man  in  his 
own  dep_?rtinent,  rising  to  be  D.D,,  and  Master  01  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, "*oth  the  brothers  spent  some  years  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hawkshead,  Lancashire.  The  mother  died  early.  William,  a  sturdy, 
big-boned,  and  adventurous  lad,  hegan  in  childhood,  towards  the  age  of 
ten,  to  feel  the  fascination  of  verse  :  but  it  would  not  seem  that  he  made 
any  very  juvenile  attempts  at  poetising  on  his  own  account,  and  it  was 
not  till  about  1788  that  he  conceived  the  idea  and  the  hope  that  he 
might  himself  be  predestined  a  poeL  Some  of  the  ver^  reprinted  in 
his  complete- works  date,  however,  as  eaily  as  1786., 

In  1787,  he  was  entered  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  took  his  degrees  as  B.A.  and  M.A.  In  all  his  studies 
there  were  a  certain  soundness  and  gravity  which  made  them  beneficial 
to  him  ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imbued  with  any  zealous 
admiration  for  the  university  system  or  its  administrators,  or  with  any 
aident  aspiration  after  knowledge.  He  admired  but  did  not  enter  at  all 
deeply_  into  mathematics. 

While  still  a  Cambridge  student,  he  made  a  continental  trip  on  foot, 
with  his  friend  the  Rev.  EU  Jones.     He  reached  Calais  on  the  day  of  the 
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great  federative  festival ;  and  was  both  exhilarated  and  impressed  by  the 
outburst  of  vivid  national  enthusiasm  and  high-soaring  hopes  which  he 
witnessed  in  all  directions  during  his  tour  of  fourteen  weeks.  Returning 
to  England,  he  stayed  in  London  for  about  a  year.  He  then  again  visited 
France,  and  was  there  at  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  August  1792. 
He  saw,  for  months  before  this  event,  the  irrepressible  revolutionary 
ferment,  accompanied  as  yet  with  few  actual  violences.  From  early 
youth  he  had  been  conscious  of  very  lukewarm  liking  for  the  pomp  and 
pride,  the  traditions  and  associations,  of  monarchy,  and  indeed  nad  never 
been  much  addicted  to  interest  in  historic  study,  or  in  contemporary 
questions  of  public  moment  Now  his  indifference  to  monarchy  de- 
veloped into  aversion ;  while  his  political  coolness  caught  the  glow  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  became  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
found  much  encouragement  and  delight  in  the  friendship  of  a  noble 
military  officer  named  Beaupuis,  who,  inspired  with  the  like  sentiments 
in  an  extreme  degree,  and  in  all  ways  a  magnanimous  and  exalted  cha- 
racter, was  looked  at  much  askance  by  his  colleagues  of  the  royal  army. 
This  high-fouled  patriot  died  while  in  a  position  of  command  on  th^ 
Loire  soon  afterwards.  Wordsworth  had  no  gifts  of  eloquence  :  but 
such  was  his  tension  of  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France 
that  he  would  probably  have  taken  some  active  part  in  the  public  move- 
ments of  that  great  country  and  epoch,  had  it  not  been  that  circum- 
stances called  him  decisively  homewards.  After  an  absence  of  about 
two  years,  he  again  returned  to  London  as  his  dwelling-place.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  1793,  he  published  his  first  volume,  named  The  Evening' 
IValky  and  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  giving  a  poetical  account  of 
his  pedestrian  tour  on  the  continent. 

Wordsworth's  Gallic  enthusiasm  was  such  as  can  be  easily  understood 
at  the  present  day ;  our  contemporaries  are  still  privileged  to  feel  it  in 
some  aegree,  much  toned  down  though  it  is  by  long  and  trying  post- 
ponements, and  by  meagre  instalments  of  fruition.  He  hailed  the  advent 
of  a  new  era,  not  only  of  political  emancipation  and  material  well-being, 
but  also  of  lofty  virtue,  intellectual  enterprise,  and  public  righteousness. 
To  him  the  cause  (  f  France  was  the  cause  of  man — ^the  triumph  of  the 
republic,  the  dawnstreak  of  a  millennium.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feel- 
ing of  genuine  horror  and  bitter  shame  that  he  found  his  own  country 
very  soon  entering  intD  the  coalition  of  war  against  France  :  and  he  was 
so  far  a  cosmopolitan,  rather  than  an  Englishman,  that  he  even  exulted 
in  the  reverses  which  befell  Great  Britain,  and  the  successes  which 
attended  the  French  arms,  and  mourned  when  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  Not  that  he  sympathised  with  those  hardy  and  immitigable 
republicans  who  were  now  wielding  all  the  energies  and  all  the  terrors 
of  the.  great  nation  :  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  supremacy 
of  a  Robespierre  and  a  Danton,  were  not  the  republic  of  Wordsworthian 
orthodoxy ;  and  he  triumphed  when  he  heard  in  1794  that  the  Incorrup- 
tible— he  also — was  guillotined.  In  after  years,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Prelude y  completed  in  1805,  Wordsworth  still  kept  enough  of  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  to  maintain  that  the  evil  in  the  French  Revolution 
arose,  not  from  the  principle  of  liberty  and  progress,  but  from  the  results 
of  past  oppression  ;  he  loathed  the  lapse  of  France  from  a  republic  of 
enlightenment  into  an  empire  of  military  force ;  and  he  deplored  the 
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recurring  servitude  of  mankind,  who  had  at  one  august  moment 
appeared  capable  and  ready  to  emerge  from  it. 

After  his  return  from  abroad,  Wordsworth,  although  he  called  London 
for  awhile  his  head>quarters,  made  desultory  excursions  into  Wales  and 
several  parts  of  rural  England ;  at  one  time  he  was  settled  in  a  cottage 
at  Allfoxden,  near  Stowey,  Somersetshire.  A  young  friend  named 
Calvert,  dying,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  sufficient,  with  his  moderate 
desires  and  habits,  to  relieve  him  from  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
some  profession  as  a  means  of  living  :  this  discerning  friend  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  idea  of  the  poetic  endowments  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
the  ^eat  things  he  might  have  it  in  him  to  achieve  under  favouring 
conditions.  About  this  period,  the  poet's  mind  took  a  turn  towards 
scepticism,  of  which  his  political  despondencies  and  despair  of  public 
good  may  have  been  chiefly  the  cause  :  his  dearly  loved  sister,  who  lived 
with  him,  expostulated  and  roused  him,  and  he  soon  banished  such 
thoughts,  and  never  again  fell  imder  their  spell. 

Finding  no  assured  stay  in  any  political  institutions  or  speculations, 
yet  with  a  deep-grounded  feeling  of  the  powers  of  the  natural 
man  for  good,  and  the  beneficent  influences  of  Nature,  Wordsworth 
now  began  making  an  earnest  study  of  the  characters  and  minds  of  men 
in  humble  life.  He  found  here  much  to  admire  and  sympathise  with — 
much  to  sustain  his  hopes  :  and  he  longed  to  become  the  poet  of 
man  unsophisticated.  In  1798  he  published  his  Lyrical  Ballads^  com- 
prising some  contributions  by  Coleridge,  for  whom  he  had  now  formed 
and  afterwards  retained  a  very  affectionate  and  warmly  admiring  friend- 
ship. The  volume  was  mostly  derided :  but  it  succeeded  in  the  great  feat 
of  forming  its  own  public,  and  within  that  circle  was  not  only  accepted, 
but  enthusiastically  prized.  The  Preface  to  its  second  edition  is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  writing,  worthy  of  serious  examination,  and  fertile  of 
much  in  its  own  time  and  up  to  our  days.  Wordsworth's  main  effort  in 
this  volume  of  poems  was  to  adapt  to  metrical  arrangement  such  lan- 
guage as  is  really  spoken  by  men  under  vivid  sensation,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  conventionsd  way  of  writing  termed  "  poetic  diction." 
He  aimed  also  to  give  his  compositions  a  certain  colouring  of  imagina- 
tion,  and  to  trace  in  the  incidents  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature,  chiefly 
as  to  the  manner  in  which,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  we  associate 
Ideas.  He  professed  to  have  a  purpose  always_in  what  hewtpte,  trivial 
or  jejune  as  it  might  sometimes  appear — a  purpose,  though  not  invari- 
ably a  prepense  and  fully  conscious  one.  Anotner  leading  point,  as  he 
himself  observes,  is  that  the  feeling  is  made  to  give  importance  io_tlig 
situation,  not  the  latter  to  the  former!  ^p  xt^^rAeA  Immhlfl  lif^  as  a 
more  limpid  medium  wneremTd  show  forth  all  these  properties  of  inten- 
tion and  execution ;  and  he  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with 
that 

The  origin  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  is  thus  authenticallv  narrated  by 
*  Coleridge  : — "  During  the  first  year  that  Mr  Wordsworth  and  I  were 
neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry — ^the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a 
nuthful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the 
interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of  imagination.  The 
suddoi  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or 
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sunset,  diffused  over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared  to 
represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both.  These  are  the  poetry^ 
of  Nature.  The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not 
recollect)  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In 
the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super- 
natural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  affections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would  naturally 
accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And  'real'  in  this 
sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who,  from  whatever  source 
of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  beUeved  himself  under  supernatural  agency. 
For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life ;  the 
characters  and  incidents  were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village 
and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling-  mind  to  seek 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them  when  they  present  themselves.  In  this 
idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  ^allads^  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  my  endeavours  should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic — yet  so  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward 
nature  a  human  interest  and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure 
for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbeUef,  for 
the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day.  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the 
supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of 
custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world 
before  us — ^an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand.  With  this  view 
I  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems, 
The  Dark  Ladie  and  the  Christabelj  in  which  I  should  have  more 
nearly  realised  my  ideal  than  I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr 
Wordsworth's  industry  had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the 
number  of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of 
forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.''  *      "^ 

•  In  1803  Wordsworth  married  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson  of 
Penrith  in  Cumberlami,  and  settled  at  Grasmcre,  Westmoreland.  His 
house,  Rydal  Mount,  soon  became  a  celebrated  spot — one  might  almost 
say,  a  hallowed  spot,  as  his  calm  years  increased,  and  a  younger  gener- 
ation came  to  hail  in  him  the  patriarch  of  English  poetry,  the  seer  of 
lowly  and  natural  life,  and  the  lofty  contemplator  ef  the  permanent  in 
the  shifting,  the  essential  in  the  phenomenal,  the  spiritual  in  the  physical 
world. 

As  far  back  as  1799  ^e  had  begun,  and  in  1805  he  completed,  his 
autobiographical  blank- verse  poem,  The  Prelude,  or  Growth  of  a  Poet's 
Mind',  it  remained  unpublished  until  1850.  He  undertook  this  work  as 
a  kind  of  self-exploration,  preliminary  to  attempting  some  further  opus 
fnagnum,  on  which,  duly  prepared  for  and  providently  elaborated,  he 
rnight  be  able  to  stake  his  poetic  fame,  with  some  confidence  in  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity.  This  project  finally  took  form  in  The  Excursion^ 
published  in  7814.  That  poem,  slightly  ponderous  in  more  ways  than 
one,  is  not,  however,  the  work,  but  only  a  portion  thereof;  the  whole 
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composition  was  to  be  named  The  Recluse^  and  of  this  The  Excursion 
was,  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  only  a  third  in  bulk,  and  a  second  part  in 
serial  sequence.  The  remainder  has  never  seen  the  light :  I  suppose 
but  little  if  any  of  it  was  written,  save  the  first  book  of  the  first  part, 
which  slumbers  in  MS.  Many  things  which  were  to  serve  as  materials 
for  the  residue  have,  however,  been  utilized  in  other  poems  of  the  author. 
The  principal  subject-matter  of  The  Recluse  was  to  have  been  "the 
sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement." 

Meanwhile,  in  1807,  Wordsworth  had  issued  a  second  volume  of 
Ballads;  and  in  1809  had  published  his  sole  prose  work,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  relations  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  urging  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  war  against  Napoleon.  His  political  opinions  had 
by  this  time  taken  the  course  which  those  of  an  Englishman  very  gen- 
erally do  take.  Without  entirely  renouncing  his  speculative  ideas  of  old 
time,  he  was,  when  the  practical  question  presented  itself,  on  the  side  of 
"law  and  order"  and  of  "the  social  hierarchy'' — and  not  merely  on  the 
side  of  these  things  in  the  abstract  and  for  general  purposes,  but  in  the 
concrete,  and  for  English  purposes.  In  short,  the  Tory  ingredient,  that 
backbone  of  the  vertebrate  animal  named  John  Bull,  was  predominant 
in  him  now  and  henceforth  :  social  rather  than  political  toryism  is  here 
in  question,  but  the  two  things  have  very  delicate  connections,  and  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  social  tory  continually  serve  as  motor  nerves  for 
the  political  tory.  In  or  about  the  same  year  that  the  Excursion  ap- 
peared in  print,  Wordsworth,  hitherto  the  reverse  of  a  well-to-do  man, 
received  the  reward  of  his  increasing  conformity  to  the  "  correct "  order 
of  things,  being  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lowther  (or 
Lonsdale)  family,  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland — an  appointment  which  brought  him  in  a  substantial 
addition  of  income,  and  left  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. The  poet  retained  this  post  up  to  1842,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  son.  ■  • 

At  Rydal  Mount  Wordsworth  was  living  near  his  friend  Southey. 
Everybody  knows  the  nickname  of  Lake  Poets  or  Lakeists,  or  "the 
Lake  School,"  applied  to  these  writers,  and  their  intimate  and  colleague 
Coleridge.  There  is  not  very  much  meaning  in  the  term,  nor  cohesive- 
ness  in  the  poetic  position  of  the  trio — especially  of  Southey  as  related 
to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Certainly  Wordsworth  often  wrote  about 
lakes,  as  well  as  about  the  other  objects  of  natural  scenery  which  courted 
his  eye  and  affected  his  tone  of  thought  day  by  day — he  could  not,  by 
any  reasonable  likelihood,  fail  to  do  so  :  and  poems  by  Coleridge  and  by 
Southey,  describing  or  referring  to  lakes,  may  also,  no  doubt,  be  picked 
out.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Byron  and  with  Shelley  :  with  what 
poet  is  it  not  the  case  ?  But  there  is  a  longish  gap  between  this  state  of 
things  and  a  Lake  School,  At  the  present  day  "  the  Lake  School "  has 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  cant  phrase — it  has  little  significance 
and  less  importance ;  almost  as  little  of  either  as  that  other  name,  in- 
vented (I  believe)  by  Southey  for  Byron  and  some  other  widely  sepa- 
rated writers — "  the  Satanic  School,"  or  "  the  Cockney  School "  as  ap- 
plied to  poets  of  varying  talents  and  aims  whose  avocations  domiciled 
them  in  or  near  London,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  and  others.  It  was  a  sat- 
isfaction to  Southey  to  invent  a  mouthing  term  of  opprobrium  round 
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which  all  the  stupid  and  spiteful  prejudices  of  uninformed  and  unen- 
larged  minds  might  congregate  :  "  the  Satanic  School "  was  doubtless  a 
eureka  in  its  inventor's  eyes.  And  similarly  it  was  a  convenience  to 
some  emptier  writer,  in  a  mood  of  less  malignity,  to  say  "  the  Lake 
School"  when  he  meant  the  three  very  diverse  writers,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Southey.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  term  :  or  only  thus  much 
harm — that  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  many 
matters  needing  to  be  discriminated  as  between  the  three  poets,  re- 
peated it  with  that  glib  assurance  which  carries  a  sort  of  feeble  self- 
applause,  and  thereby  got  to  suppose  they  were  critical  and  clever,  and 
had  somehow  assessed  these  writers  at  no  more  than  their  due  rating. 
If,  however,  we  set  aside  the  name  of  "  the  Lake  School,"  and  speak  of 
Wordsworth  singly  as  "  the  Lake  Poet,"  or  poet  of  the  English  lakes, 
the  name  is  appropriate  enough.  Scenery,  and  the  impressions  of 
scenery,  and  the  character  of  peasant  life,  are  all  most  important  ele- 
ments of  his  poetry ;  and,  as  these  are  moreover  all  powerfully  localized, 
and  their  particular  localization  determined  by  his  place  of  weU-nigh  life- 
long residence,  the  North-English  lake-country,  he  really  does  cor- 
respond to  this  designation.  Only,  when  we  use  it,  we  must  still  re- 
member that  it  is  no  description :  it  simply  defines  a  matter  of  fact 
connected  with  Wordsworth's  life  and  poetic  subject-matter,  and  leaves 
his  rank  and  quality  untouched. 

The  remainder  of  Wordsworth's  career  presents  little  matter  for  re- 
cord beyond  what  is  directly  related  to  his  poems.  In  1815  he  pubUshed 
the  White  Doe  of  Rylstonej  in  18 19  Peter  JBell^  and  also  The  Waggoner, 
Peter  Bell  was  the  product  of  long  years  :  just  before  it  came  out,  a  bur- 
lesque under  the  same  title,  written  by  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  (author 
of  The  Garden  of  Florence^  &c.),  was  issued  to  the  world,  and  caused 
some  mystification,  and  this  was  followed  by  Shelley's  Peter  Bell  the 
7)4/>v/— which,  however,  did  not  appear  in  print  earlier  than  1839,  many 
*  years  after  the  death  of  its  author.  Shelley  had  in  early  youth  admired 
and  reverenced  Wordsworth  with  great  fervour  :  but  his  sentiments  for 
the  prot^gd  of  Lord  Lonsdale  and  rhapsodist  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  by  no  means  alike  cordial,  nor  did  he  consider  Peter  Bell  at  all  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  be  put  forward  as  a  poem.  Wordsworth  was  some- 
what fiercely  dealt  \Yith  by  Shelley  in  Peter  Bell  the  Third;  but  one 
cannot  exactly  pity  him,  even  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  deserved  to  be  thus  treated.  It  were  a  nice  point  of  casuistry  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  more  of  honour  or  of  obloquy  in  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem,  when  the  satirist  is  so  stupendous  a  poetic 
genius  as  Shelley.  If  Justice  Shallow  represents  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
that  obscure  country-gentleman  has  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  into 
an  immortality  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  dramatist  himself^surely  not 
the  hardest  fate  that  could  befall  a  simpleton.  True,  Wordsworth 
needed  no  Shelley  to  give  him  an  enduring  name,  nor  banter  as  sole 
passport  to  remembrance  :  but,  as  the  Italians  say,  ben  gli  std — he  has 
attained  that  particular  form  of  association  with  the  godlike  Shelley,  and 
any  form  of  association  with  him  involves  some  compensation.  It  may 
here  be  added  that  Wordsworth  (as  we  learn  from  Trelawny's  book) 
thought  nothing  of  Shelley  up  to  the  last  year  or  so  of  that  poet's  life — 
possibly  he  had  heard  obscure  rumours  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third  and  its 
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authorship,  and  at  any  rate  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  Shelle/s  works  : 
afterwards  he  read  them,  and  freely  allowed  that  their  writer  was  the 
greatest  master  o£  harmony  among  modem  poets. 

In  1820  appeared  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddonj 
Kaudracour  and  Julia^  and  other  foems ;  and  Ecclesiastical  Sketches ; 
in  1822,  his  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  (recently  undertaken 
in  company  with  his  wite  and  sister),  and  Description  of  the  Scenery  of 
the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England^  with  Illustrative  Remarks  on  the 
Scenery  of  the  Alps,  In  April  1845,  on  the  decease  of  Southey,  he  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate — ^a  post  in  which,  as  his  living  successor  Ten- 
nyson says,  he  "  uttered  nothing  base."  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount  on 
the  23d  of  April  1850,  beloved  and  honoured,  and,  by  a  large 'and  then 
increasing  number  of  zealots,  regarded  as  not  only  the  greatest  poet  9f 
the  age,  but  as  almost  an  inspired  mediuih  of  communication  of  large 
divine  truths  to  men.  Upon  many  poets  of  his  own  and  later  days 
his  influence  has  been  apparent :  but  perhaps  it  is  a  prose-writer, 
Ruskin,  who,  preaching  Wordsworth  with  conviction  and  fervency,  has 
most  availed  to  reimpart,  diffuse,  and  fertilize,  his  teachings. 

Wordsworth  was  a  tall,  large,  strong  man,  with  a  face  in  which  one 
could  discern  intellect  if  one  attended  to  it,  but  which  one  was  not  much 
tempted  towards  attending  to.  Casual  inspection  would  have  set  him 
down  as  an  ordinary  prosaic-looking  person  enough — a  middle-class 
man,  of  active  country-habits,  unpretentious  and  inconspicuous  bearing, 
and  regulated  life.  Careless  rather  than  otherwise  in  dress,  he  was  on 
the  whole  pleasant  and  courteous  in  company :  De  Quincey  seems  to 
have  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  Wordsworth  was  austere  and  unsocial, 
and  wotdd  not  take  any  good-natured  little  trouble,  such  as  carrying 
a  lady's  parasol  on  occasion.  It  may,  however,  be  true  that  he  was  not 
to  be  called  a  practically  self-denying  or  generous  man  ;  but  neither  was 
he  a  money-seeker.  He  was  temperate,  without  fastidiousness  or 
punctilio ;  at  one  time  ^or  it  may  be  very  generally)  only  a  water- 
drinker.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers  and 
performances ;  and  not  only  this,  but  also  a  habit  of  self-study  and 
self-concentration  which  kept  him  talking  a  great  deal  about  himself, 
and  very  faintly  interested  m  other  men,  achievements,  or  endeavours, 
in  the  literary  world.  He  often  wrote  at  night ;  but  his  usual  habit 
was  to  dictate  rather  than  write  with  his  own  hand.  As  regards  what 
has  been  called  his  '^  political  tergiversation,"  candid  men  at  the  present 
day  are  probably  mostly  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  gharge  cannot  be 
maintained  in  any  very  positive  or  damnatory  sense.  Wordsworth,  by 
the  nature  of  his  mind,  was  not  a  politician  at  all — ^not  a  man  of  system 
or  theory  in  governmental  or  social  matters.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
sympathy  with  virtue,  and  with  all  that  makes  our  kind  sensitive  with 
and  harmonious  to  the  finest  influences  of  Nature.  In  his  youth  the 
French  Revolution  had  opened  out  prospects  of  glorious  developments 
in  this  direction,  which  afterwards  he  considered,  whether  fairly  or 
faint-heartedly,  to  have  been  belied,  perverted,  and  fallacious — indeed 
disastrous.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  he  retired  more  and 
more  from  a  sphere  of  thought— -the  political — with  which  he  had  very 
small  natural  affinity ;  left  politics  to  take  Hieir  own  course  and  form 
around  him,  with  a  degree  of  acquiescence  on  his  own  part  which  in- 
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creased  from  the  conventionally  respectful  to  the  cheerfully  compliaht ; 
and  retreated  into  his  own  world  of  ideas  and  contemplations,  at  once 
less  agitated  and  more  spacious  and  aboriginal.  It  cannot  rightly 
be  said  that  he  ever  gave  up  or  shirked  his  interest  in  humble  life  as 
such,  or  the  broad  humanity  of  his  feelings  and  conceptions.  Had  he 
been  pointed  out  by  nature  for  a  politician,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
averred  that  he  turned  tail,  and  patched  up  a  suspicious  truce,  if  not 
a  positive  alliance,  with  the  enemy  :  but  he  was  not  so  pointed  out,  and 
therefore  candour  calls  upon  us  to  test  his  conduct  by  a  different 
standard.  For  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Shelley,  this  may  have 
been  next  to  impossible  :  for  us  now  it  is  both  possible  and  obli- 
gatory. But  the  fact  certainly  lessens  our  warmth  of  liking  for 
Wordsworth. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  true  that  a  certain  crust  of  "  Respectability,"  per- 
ceptible even  in  the  youthful  Wordsworth,  continued  to  increase  upon 
him  unpleasantly,  and  to  clog  and  warp  the  clear  and  pure  contours  of 
his  mind.  He  was  certainly,  and  in  a  high  sense,  the  poet  of  Men  in 
Humble  Life :  but  Respectability  intervened,  and  obstructed  his  be- 
coming either  the  poet  of  Man  in  his  fullest  dimensions,  natural  in 
mode  of  life,  unsophisticated  by  circumstances,  uncramped  by  scruples 
— or  else,  like  Bums,  the  genuine  outspoken  voice  of  the  peasant, 
with  the  peasant's  full  heart,  liberal  nature,  free  tongue,  and  patent 
faults. 

Wordsworth  as  a  poet  is  in  a  certain  sense  easy,  but  in  a  deeper 
sense  difficult,  to  appraise  :  the  very  ease  of  criticising  him  constitutes 
part  of  the  difficulty.  Some  points  to  be  stated  regarding  him  are  so 
plain,  and  moreover  so  damaging,  that  one  feels  embarrassed  in  fitting 
them  in  to  the  general  framework,  and  explaining  in  scanty  space  how 
lofty  as  a  whole  is  the  honour  to  be  accorded  to  the  poet.  The  best 
preparation  for  reading  his  works  is  his  own  preface  to  the  L>Tical 
Ballads,  with  the  other  prose  matter  annexed  to  jt ;  the  best  criticism 
whereby  to  revise  one's  impressions  derived  immediately  from  perusal 
of  the  poems  is  that  given  by  Coleridge  in  his^  Biographia  Literaria, 
From  the  former  of  these  two  sources  of  information,  the  reader  will  note 
that  Wordsworth  regards  all  good  poetry  as  "  the  spontaneous  overflow 
of  powerful  feelings  ; "  insists  much  on  pleasure  as  a  necessary  element 
of  all  poetry,  and  even  of  all  knowledge  of  whatsoever  kind ;  and  opines 
that,  in  works  of  imagination  or  sentiment,  whether  written  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  the  language  assimilates  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  embodied.  In  Coleridge's  criticism  it  is  pro- 
pounded Qiat  the  power  of  giving  a  novel  enforcement  and  significance 
to  old  truths  is  Wordsworth's  predominant  characteristic. 

Without  following  further  m  detail  the  observations,  paramount  as 
they  are  in  value  for  our  purpose,  of  Wordsworth  himself  and  of  his 
illustrious  friend  Coleridge,  I  shaU  here  submit  the  few  points  which 
occur  to  myself  as  apposite  in  closing  these  remarks.  The  essence  of 
>yordsworth's  mind  in  poetry  is  contemplative  imagination ;  imagina- 
tion direct,  extensive,  and  sympathetic,  but  so  far  contemplative  as  to 
interfere  very  gravely  with  its  working  impressiveness.  The  Americans 
have  a  habit  of  saymg  that  so-and-so  is  or  is  not  a  "  magnetic  "  man  : 
they  have  often,  for  instance,  said   this  latter  of  President  Grant. 
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Whether  based  or  not  on  true  notions  in  physiology,  this  is  a  very 
available  laconism,  and  may  serve  us  here  :  Wordsworth  was  not  a 
magnetic  man,  and  is  consequently  not  a  magnetic  poet.  Not  that  he  is 
incapable  of  magnetism :  he  is  at  times  wonderfully  charged  with  it, 
and  produces  an  impression  as  sudden,  as  acute,  and  as  profound,  as 
almost  any  poet  that  could  be  named.  Further  than  this,  there  are 
some  natures,  peculiarly  analogous  to  his  own,  which  find  him  very 
frequently  or  even  generally  magnetic  ;  and  any  readers  who  value  and 
enter  into  poetry  are  likely  to  think  Wordsworth,  on  prolonged  and 
repeated  reading,  far  more  magnetic  than  they  had  at  first  supposed. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that,  with  all  his  imagination,  all  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Nature,  all  his  deep  and  pure  feeling,  all  his  command 
of  poetic  resource,  he  is  not,  in  the  large  sense,  a  fascinating  or  attrac- 
tive writer.  His  contemplativeness,  combined  with  what  was  called 
above  his  "  respectability,"  is  mainly  in  fault.  •  He  has  himself  pon- 
dered too  much  what  he  wants  to  say,  what  he  means  to  say,  why  he 
wants  and  means  it,  whether  it  is  right  to  want  and  mean  it,  and  how 
to  say  it.  In  fact,  he  is  too  conscientious  and  too  little  instinctive  for  a 
poet.  Simple  he  often  is,  even  to  baldness — ^the  extreme  of  this  is  one 
of  his  leading  defects ;  sympathetic  he  most  assuredly  is  in  passages  or 
entire  compositions  continually  recurring  throughout  his  volumes ;  spon- 
taneous he  both  seems  and  is  very  often,  according  to  his  own  standard 
of  spontaneity.  But  even  simplicity,  and  the  sympathetic  and  spon- 
taneous qualities,  do  not  quite  suffice  for  his  purpose  with  the  reader  : 
there  is  too  much  background  for  them  (if  one  may  use  the  phrase) 
— ^they  come  out  of  a  nature  at  once  too  passively  receptive,  and  too 
self-conscious  of  the  process  of  reception  and  of  after  reproduction. 
He  is  a  meditative  and  intensive  poet — as  such  admirable,  perhaps 
unequalled :  but,  if  people  will  not  accept  that  in  full  of  all  poetic 
demands,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  Wordsworth 
has  no  more  to  give  them. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  some  express  blemishes  which  are  never- 
theless very  truly  stated  and  very  banefuUy  operative — such  as  occa- 
sional triviality,  more  frequent  bathos,  and  prosing  lengthiness  more 
frequent  stilL  The  upshot  of  these  objections  is  that  Wordsworth  has 
bad  defects,  which  are  specially  annoying  inasmuch  as  they  are  speci- 
ally anti-poetic.  After  aU  this  has  been  allowed  for  and  acloiowledged, 
and  after  we  have  even  excluded  altogether  in  our  minds  the  poems  or 
passages  open  to  such  a  censure,  the  residue  remains,  and  constitutes 
Wordsworth  a  most  true  poet — indeed,  a  very  exalted  and  a  great  one  ; 
with  emotion  to  move  us,  purity  and  simplicity  to  charm,  imagination  to 
upraise,  and  beauties  of  art  to  delight ;  but  wanting  certain  dramatic  and 
impulsive  qualities,  without  which  the  relation  between  a  poet  and  his 
reader  remains,  however  genuine,  a  not  quite  final  and  complete  relation. 

The  Prodigal  Son  said  to  his  Father  "  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants."  If  we  transfer  this  conception  from  the  region  of  morals  or 
religion  to  that  of  poetry,  and  imagine  the  poetic  son  of  Father  Apollo, 
overwhelmed  with  the  privileges  and  heights  of  sonship,  petitioning  his 
parent  to  be  "  as  one  of  his  hired  servants,"  and  taken  at  his  word,  we 
have  a  tolerable  image  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  son  of  Apollo ;  he 
works  with  exquisite  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  lofty  filial 
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feeling,  and  a  self-respect  all  the  more  vital  through  its  outward  abnega- 
tion :  yet  the  work  whioh  he  produces  is  not  absolutely  son's  work,  but 
partly  servant's  work — and  would  look  wholly  so  at  limes,  but  thai 
other  portions  of  it  keep  us  better  informed. 

■W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 
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or  the  Poam  in  Ihis  clix,  "Thk  Etbhimg  Walk"  wirt  "Dbciiiptivk  Skbtchis' were 
^l  publiihed  in  170^,  They  vc  repnpted  with  Aome  alLeratioiu  thai  were  chiefly  made  vtry 
on  ftftcr  Ibeir  pubhcmioa. 

Thii  notice,  which  wax  wrillen  ume  ciiue  igo,  tarcely  apptiet  to  the  Poem,  "I>e«ii->(l>e 
[etches,"  u  it  noiif  iluidi.  The  {mreciioni,  though  numetous,  an  not,  boweveri  luch  u  lo 
event  ilA  reiaimnc  with  prDpriely  a  place  irt  the  dui  of  Jurenile  Pieco. 


trin  that  h 


.  what  I  feel  al  Ihii  faievell, 
At,  vhertHM'er  my  itepe  may  tend, 
id  whenwe'er  loy  courae  ihaU  end, 
annslelie 
J  lympalhT, 
■If  luui  -'.>  <.ut  the  badivard  Yiew, 
Tu  loo^ng  lotik  alone  on  you. 
Thiu,  while  the  Sua  alnkt  down  to  ml 
Far  in  the  regions  of  the  wen. 
Though  10  the  vak  pa  partine  beam 

A  iS'geri^gliEhl'h?  fondly  ^n^' 
On  the  dear  hillt  where  £ni  he  tnb 


ucbed  upon  the  dewy 


.e>  to  teal 
FnA  food  ;  foi  only  then,  when  memory 
ThoK  buty  cares  that  would  allay  my  pain  i 
The  Dflidous  touch  that  makei  me  droop  again. 


The  horse  alone,  seeu  dimly  as  I  pau, 
I1  craping  audibly  his  latermeal: 


idlhei 


Geneial  Sketch  of  ihe  Laira— Author' j  regret 
of  his  Youth  which  was  pa»ed  amongKi  tnem 
—  Short  deicription  of  Noon— Cascade - 
Noon-tide  Retreat— Prccipka  and  ilo[»ng 
LighH^  Face  of  Nature  «.^  the  Sun  decline.— 
Mouniain-farm.  and  ihe  Cock— Slate-quarry 
—Sunwl- Superstition  of  the  Country  coir 
nected  with  iW  monent-Swans-Feaiak 
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Beegar — Twilight-sounds— Western  Lights 
—  Spirits  —  Night  —  Moonlight  —  Hope  — 
Night-sounds — Conclusion. 

Far  from  my  dearest  Friend,  'tis  mine  to  rove 

Through  bare  grey  dellj  high  wood,  and  pas- 
toral cove ; 

Where  Derwent  rests,  and  listens  to  the  roar 

That  stuns  the  tremulous  difTs  of  high  Lindore  ; 

Where  peace   to  Gzasmcre's  lonely  island 
leads, 

To  willowy  hed^c-rows,  and  to  emerald  m^adc ; 

X.eads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottaged 
groimds. 

Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  hpr  woodland 
bounds ; 

Where,  undisturbed  by  winds  Winander  sleeps 

'Mid  clustering  isles,  and  holly-sprinkled  steeps; 

Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  Esthwaite's 
shore, 

And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 

Fair  scenes,  erewhile,  I  caught,  a  happy 
child. 
The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild  : 
The  spirit  sought  not  then,  in  cherished  sadness, 
A  cloudy  substitute  for  failing  gladness. 
In  youth's  keen  eye  the  livelong  day  was  bright. 
The  sun  at  morning,  and  the  stars  at  night, 
Alike,  when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard,  or  woodcocks  roamed  the  moon- 
light hiU. 

In  thoughtless  gaietv  I  coursed  the  plain. 
And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain  ; 
For  then,  the  inexperienced  heart  would  beat 
At  times,  while   young  Content  forsook  her 

seat, 
And  wild  Impatience,  pointine  upward,  showed. 
Through  passes  yet  unreached,  a  brighter 

road. 
Alas !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round ; 
Hope  with  reflection  blends  her  social  rays 
To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days ; 
Yet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  power, 
He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present  hour. 

But  why.  ungrateful,  dwell  on  idle  p^in  ? 
To  show  wnatpleasures  yet  to  me  remain, 
Say,  will  my  Friend,  witn  unreluctant  ear, 
The  history  of  a  poet's  evening  hear? 

When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon,  brooding 

still. 
Breathed  a  pale  steam  around  the  glaring  hill. 
And  shades  of  deep-embattled  clouds  were 

seen. 
Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  between ; 
When  crov/ding  cattle,  checked  by  rails  that 

make 
A  fence  far  stretched  into  the  shallow  lake,  ^ 
Lashed  the  cool  water  with  their  restless  tails. 
Or  from  high  points  of  rock  looked  out  for  fan- 
ning gales ; 
When  school-boys  stretched  their  length  upon 

the  green  : 
And  round  the  broad-spread  oak,  a  glimmering 

scene. 
In  the  rough  fern -clad  park,  the  herded  deer 
Shook  the  still-twinklmg  tail  and  glancing 

ear; 


When  horses  in  the  sunburnt  intake*  stood. 
And  vainly  eyed  below  the  tempting  flood. 
Or  tracked  the  passenger,  in  mute  distress. 
With  forward  neck  the  closing  gate  to  press — 
Then,  while  I  wandered  where  the  huddling 

rill 
Brightens  with  water-breaks  the  hollow  ghyll  f 
As  by  enchantment,  an  obscure  retreat 
Opened  at  once,  and  stayed  my  devious  feet 
While  thick  above  the  rill  the  branches  close. 
In  rocky  basin  its  wild  waves  repose, 
Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  green, 
Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds 

^  between  ; 
And  its  own  twilight  softens  the  whole  scene. 
Save  where  aloft  the  subtle  sunbeams  shine 
On  withered  briars  that  o'er  the  crags  recline  ; 
Save  where,  with  sparkling  foam,  a  small 

^  cascade 
Illumines,  from  within,  the  leafy  shade  ; 
Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook. 
Where  antique  roots  its  bustling  course  o'erlook. 
The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge 
Half  grey,  naif  shagged  with  ivy  to  its  ridge ; 
There,  bending  o'er  the  stream,  the  listless 

swain^ 
Lingers  behind  his  disappearing  wain. 
—  Did  Sabine  ^race  adorn  my  aving  line, 
Blandusia's  praise,  wild  stream,  should  yield  to 

thine! 
Never  shall  ruthless  minister  of  death 
'Mid  thy  soft  glooms  the  glittering  steel  un- 

sheath ; 
No  goblets  shall,  for  thee,  be  crowned  with 

^  flowers,  J 

No  kid  with  piteous  outcry  thrill  thy  bowers ;        , 
I'he  mystic  shapes  that  by  thy  margin  rove  ' 

A  more  benignant  sacrifice  approve— 
A  mind,  that,  in  a  calm  angelic  mood  i 

Of  happy  wisdom,  meditatmg  good. 
Beholds,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  required. 
Much  done,  and  much  designed,  and   more 

desired,— 
Harmonious  thoughts,  a  soul  by  truth  refined. 
Entire  affection  for  all  human  lund. 

Dear  Brook,  farewell!     To-morrow's  noon 
again 
Shall  hide  me,  wooing  long  thy  wildwood 

strain; 
But  now  the  sun  has  gained  his  western  road, 
And  eve*s  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad. 

While,  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silvered  kite 
In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight ; 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds,  apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice  s  base ; 
Cheering  its  naked  waste  of  scattered  stone. 
By  lichens  grey,  and  scanty  moss,  o'ergrown ; 
Vrhere  scarce  die  foxglove  peeps,  or  thistle's 

beard; 
And  restless  stone-chat,  all  day  long,  is  heard. 

How  pleasant,  as  the  sun  declines,  to  view 
The  spacious  landscape  change  in  form  and 
nue! 

*  The  word  intake  is  local,  and  signifies  a 
mountain-incl  osure. 

t  Ghyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a  term  confined  to 
this  country :  ghyll,  and  dingle,  have  the  same 
meaning. 
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Here,  vanish,  as  in  mist,  before  a  flood 
Of  fanght  obscurity,  hill,  lavn,  and  wood : 
Tbere,  objects,  by  the  searching  beams  betrayed. 
Cone  forth,  and  here  retire  in  purple  shade ; 
Even  the  wcit":  stems  of  birch,  the  cottage  white. 
Soften  their  glare  before  the  mellow  light ; 
The  skifis,  at  anchor  where  with  umbrage  wide 
Yon  chestnuts  half  the  latticed  boat-house  hide. 
Shed  from  their  sides,  that  £ut  the  sun's  slant 

beam, 
StroDic  flakes  of  radiance  on  the  tremulous 

stream: 
Raised  bv  yon  traTelling  flock,  a  dusty  cloud 
Mounts  iTom  the  road,  and  spreads  its  moving 

shroud: 
The  shepherd^  all  involved  in  wreaths  of  fire, 
.  Kow  shows  a  shadowy  speck,  and  now  is  lost 

entire. 


/ 


Into  a  gradual  calm  the  breezes  sink, 
A  blue  rim  borders  all  the  lake's  still  brink ; 
There  doth  the  twinkling  aspen's  foliage  sleep. 
And  insects  ck>thc,  like  dus^  the  glassy  deep  : 
And  now,  on  every  ^de,  the  sunace  breaks 
Into  blue  spots,  and  slowly  lengthening  streaks ; 
Here,  plots  of  sparkling  water  tremble  bright 
With  thousand  thousand  twinkling  points  of 

light; 
There,  waves  that,  hardly^  weltering,  die  away. 
Tip  their  smooth  ridges  with  a  softer  ray ; 
And  now  the  whole  wide  lake  in  deep  repose 
Is  hushed,  and  like  a  burnished  mirror  glows, 
Save  where,  along  the  shady  western  marge. 
Coasts^  with  industrious  oar,  the  charcoal  barge. 

Their  panniered  train  a  group  of  potters  goad, 
^  Winding  from  side  to  side  up  the  steep  road ; 
*  The  peasant  from  yon  cliff  of  fearful  cd^e 

Shot,  down  the  h^kdlong  path  darts  with  his 
sledge: 

Bright  beams  the  lonely  mountain-horse  illume 

Feeding  *mid  purple  heath,  "green  rings,"  and 
broom  i 

While  the  sharp  slope  the  slackened  team  con- 
founds. 

Downward  the  ponderous  timber^wain  resounds; 

In  foamy  breaks  the  rill,  with  merrv  song, 

Dashed  o'er  the  rough  rock,  lightly  leaps  along; 

From  lonesome  cha4>el  at  the  mountain's  feet, 

Three  humUe  bells  their  rustic  chime  repeat ; 

Sounds  from  the  watei'-side  the  hammered  boat; 

And  bUuUd  quarry  thunders,  heard  remote  I 

Even  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless  woods, 
Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  cliffs,  and  lalling  floods, 
Not  undelightful  are  the  simplest  charms. 
Found  by  the  grassy  door  of  mountain-larms. 

Sweetly  ferocious,  round  his  native  walks. 
Pride  of  his  sister-wives,  the  monarch  stalks ; 
SpoF-dad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his  tread } 
A  crest  of  purple  tops  the  warrior's  head. 
Br^ht  spark»nis  black  and  rolling  eye-ball  hurls 
A(ar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfurls  :^ 
On  tiptoe  reared,  he  strains  his  clarion  throat, 
Threatened  by  faintly-answering  fiums  remote: 
Anin  with  hus  shrill  voice  the  mountain  rings. 
While,  flapped  with  conscious  pride,  resound 
his  wings  I 

Where,  mixed  with  graceful  birch,  the  som- 
brous  pine 
And  yew-tree  o'er  the  silver  rocks  recline ; 


I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains. 
Dwarf  panniered  steeds,  and  men,  and  numer- 
ous wains: 
How  busy  all  the  enormous  hive  within. 
While  Echo  dallies  with  its  various  din! 
Some  (hear    you  not  their    chisels'    clinking 

sound?) 
Toil,  small  as  pigmies  in  the  gulf  profound ; 
Some,  dim  between  the  lofty  clilVs  descried, 
O'erwalk  the  sJender  plank  from  side  to  side ; 
These,  by  the  pale-blue  rocks  that  ceaseless  ring. 
In  airy  baskets  hanging,  work  and  sing. 

Just  where  a  doud  above  the  mountain  rears  ■ 
An  edge  all  flame,  the  broadening  sun  appears : 
A  long  blue  bar  its  aegis  orb  divides. 
And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  golden  tides : 
And  now  that  orb  has  touched  the  purple  steep 
Whose  softened  image  penetrates  the  deep. 
'Cross  the  calm]akc*s  blue  shades  the  cliM'snspire, 
With  towers  and  woods,  a  * '  prosjwct  all  on  fire :" 
While  coves  and  secret  hollows,  through  a  ray 
Of  fainter  gold,  a  puriile  gleam  betray. 
Each  slip  of  lawn  the  broken  rocks  between 
Shines  in  the  light  with  more  than  earthly  i;rccn; 
Deep  yellow  beams  the  scattered  stems  lilunic. 
Far  in  the  level  forest's  central  gloom  :  . 
Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  from  the  v.Ue, 
Directs  his  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to  <cale, — 
llie  dog,  loud  barking, 'mid  the  glittering  rocks, 
Hunts,  where  his  master  points,  tlxe  intercepted 

flocks. 
Where  oaks  o'erhang  the  road  the  radiance  shoots 
On  tawny  earth,  wild  weeds,  and  twisted  roots  ;* 
The  dniid-stoncsa  brightened  ring  unfold  ; 
And  all  the  babbling  brooks  are  liquid  gold  ;' 
Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens  still, 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  behind  the 
hUl.* 

In  these  secluded  vales,  if  village  fame, 
Confirmed  by  hoaryhairs,bclicfmay  claim  ; 
When  up  the  hills,  as  now,  retired  the  light, 
Strange  apparitions  mocked  the  shepherd's  si^ht. 

The  form  appears  of  one  that  spurs  his  steed 
Midwray  along  the  hiU^^nth  desperate  speed ; 
Unhurt  pursues  his  lengthened  flight,  while  all 
Attend,  at  every  stretch,  his  headlong  fall. 
Anon,  appears  a  brave,  a  gorgeous  show 
Of  horsemen-shadows  moving  to  and  fro ; 
At  intervals  imperial  banners  stream, 
And  now  the  van  reflects  the  solar  beam ; 
The  rear  through  iron  brown  betrays  a  sullen 

gleam. 
While  silent  stands  the  admiring  crowd  below. 
Silent  the  visionary  warriors  go. 
Winding  in  ordered  pomp  their  upward  way 
Till  the  last  banner  of  the  long  array 
Has  disappeared,  and  every  trace  is  fled 
Of  splendour — save  the  beacon's  spiry  head 
Tipt  with  eve's  latest  gleam  of  burning  red. 

Now,  while  the  solemn  evening  shadows  sailj 
On  slowly-waving  pinions,  down  the  vale ; 
And,  fronting  the  bright  west,  yon  oak  entwines 
Its  darkening  boughs  and  leaves,  iu  stronger 

lines ;  ^  , 

Tis  pleasant  near  the  tranquil  lake  to  stray 
Where,  winding  on  along  some  secret  bay, 

*  From  Thomson. 
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The  swan  uplifts  his  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  neck,  a  varying  arch,  between  his  towering 

wings: 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creature  sees 
How  graceful  pride  can  be,  and  how  majestic, 

ease. 
Willie  tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves. 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds. 
And  her  brown  little-ones  around  her  leads, 
Nibbling  the  water  lilies  as  they  pass. 
Or  playmg  wanton  with  the  floaung  grass. 
She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beauty  s  pride 
Forgetting,  calls  the  wearied  to  her  side ; 
Alternately  they  mount  her  back,  and  rest 
Close  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces  presL 

Long  may  they  float  upon  this  flood  serene ; 
Theirs  be  these  holms  untrodden;  still,  and  green. 
Where  leafy  shades  fence  off  the  blustering  gale. 
And  breathes  in  peace  the  lily  of  the  vale  1 
Yon  isle,  which  feels  not  even  the  milk-maid's 

feet. 
Yet  hears  ner  song,  **  by  distance  made  more 

_  sweet," 
Yon  isle  conceals  their  home,  their  hut -like 

bower; 
Green  water-rushes  overspread  the  floor ; 
Long  grass  and  willows  form  the  woven  wall. 
And  swings  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall. 
Thence  issuing  often  with  unwieldy  stalk. 
They  crush  with  broad  black  feet  their  flowery 

walk ; 
Or,  from  the  neighbouring  water,  hear  at  mom 
The  hound,  the  horse's  tread,  and  mellow  horn ; 
Involve  their  serpent-necks  in  changeful  rings. 
Rolled  wantonly  between  their  slippery  wings. 
Or,  starting  up  with  noise  and  ruae  delight. 
Force  half  upon  the  wave  their  cumbrous  flight. 

Fair  swan  I  by  all  a  mother's  joys  caressed. 
Haply  some  wretch  has  eyed,  and  called  thee 

blessed  ; 
When  with  her  infants,  from  some  shady  seat 
By  the  lake's  edge,  she  rose — to  face  the  noon- 
tide heat ; 
Or  taught  their  limbs  along  the  dusty  road 
A  few  short  steps  to  totter  with  their  load. 

I  see  her  now,  denied  to  lay  her  head, 
On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed. 
Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry. 
By  pointing  to  the  gliding  moon  on  high. 
"  When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  of  stimmer 

hide. 
And  fireless  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Where  the  brook  brawls  along  the  public  road 
Dark  with  bat-haunted  ashes  stretching  broad, 
Oft  has  she  taught  them  on  her  lap  to  lay 
The  shining  glow-worm  ;  or,  in  heedless  play, 
Toss  it  from  hand  to  hand,  disquieted : 
While  others,  not  unseen,  are  free  to  shed 
Green  unmolested  light  upon  their  mossy  bed. 

Oh  I  when  the  sleety  showers  her  path  assail. 
And  like  a  torrent  roars  the  headstrong  gale ; 
No  more  her  breath  can  thaw  their  fingerscold. 
Their  frozen  arms  her  neck  no  more  can  fold  ; 
Weak  roof  a  cowering  form  two  babes  to  shield. 
And  faint  the  fire  a  dying  heart  can  yield  I 
Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother !  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tean ; 


No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  bosom  warms. 
Thy  breast  their  death-bed,  coffined  in  thine 
armsl 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star, 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge. 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  waters  edee. 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still ; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell  light 
Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  night ; 
'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's 

brow. 
And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their  sha- 
dows throw. 
Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 
The  half-seen  form  of  Twilight  roams  astray ; 
Shedding,  through  paly  loop-holes  mild  and 

small. 
Gleams  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall ; 
Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  those  lustres  pale 
Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale. 
With  restless  interchange  at  once  the  bright 
Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  upon  the  light. 
No  favoured  eye  was  e'er  allowed  to  gaze 
On  lovelier  spectacle  in  faery  days ; 
When  gentle  Spirits  urged  a  sportive  chase. 
Brushing  with  lucid  wands  the  water's  face  ; 
While  music,  stealing  round  the  glimmering 

dee[>s. 
Charmed  the  tall  circle  of  the  enchanted  steejis. 
— The  lights  are  vanished  from   the  watery 

plains : 
No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 
Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision  fails ; 
The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train, 
llie  lone  black  fir,  forsakes  the  faded  plain  ; 
Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke,  no  more, 
Lost  in  the  thickened  darkness,  glimmers  hoar ; 
And,  towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown  mere. 
Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain-steeps  appear. 
—  Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal, 
And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil  mind. 
Stay  I  pensive,  sadly-pleasing  visions,  stay  1 
Ah  no  I  as  fades  the  vale,  they  fade  away : 
Yet  still  the  tender,  vacant  gloom  remains  ; 
Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuddering  tear  retains* 

The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  light,  tp 
thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  steamy  rivulet's  bed. 
From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  shall  soon 
Salute  with  gladsome  note  the  rising  moon, 
While  with  a  hoary  light  she  frosts  tne  ground. 
And  pours  a  deeper  blue  to  iEther's  bound ; 
Pleased,  as  she  moves,  her  pomp  of  clouds  to  fold 
In  robes  of  axuie,  fleecy-wnite,  and  gold. 

Above  yon  eastern  hill,  where  darkness  broods 
O'er  all  its  vsmished  dells,  and  lawns,  and  woods ; 
Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  can  trace. 
Even  now  she  shows,  half-veiled,  her  lovely 

face: 
Across  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  light. 
Far  to  the  western  slopes  with  hamlets  white ; 
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And  gives,  where  woods  the  chequered  upland 

strew. 
To  the  green  com  of  summer,  autumn's  hue. 

Thus  Hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed 

horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  own 

mom. 
Till  higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to  cheer 
The  weary  hills,  impervious,  hladkening  near; 
Yet  do«  she  still,  undaunted,  throw  the  while 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  smile. 

Eren  now  she  decks  for  me  a  distant  scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  gulf  of  time  between) 
Gilding  that  cottage  with  ner  fondest  ray, 
(Sole  bonni,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  way ; 
How  £ur  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woods  appear ! 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear !) 
Where  we,  my  Friend,  to  happy  days  shall  rise, 
Till  our  small  share  of  hardly-paimng  sighs 
(For  sighs  will  ever  trouble  human  breath) 
Creep  hushed  into  the  tranquil  breast  of  death. 

But  now  the  dear  bright  Moon  her  zenith 

gains. 
And,  runy  without  spedc,  extend  the  plains : 
The  deepest  cleft  the  mountain's  front  displays 
Scarce  mdesashadow  from^  her  searching  rays ; 
From  the  daik-Uue  faint  silvery  threads  divide 
The  hil]&  while  gleams  below  ttie  azure  tide ; 
Time  softly  treads ;  throughout  the  landscape 

breathes 
A  peace  enlivened,  not  disturbed,  by  wreaths 
Of  charcoal-smoke,  that  o'er  the  (alien  wood  . 
Steal  down  the  hill,  and  spread  along  the  flood. 

The  song  of  mountain-streams,  unheard  by 
day. 
Now  hardly  heard,  beguiles  my  homeward  way. 
Air  listens,  like  the  sleeping  water,  still. 
To  catch  the  spiritual  music  of  the  hill. 
Broke  only  by  the  slow  clock  tolling  deep. 
Or  shout  that  wakes  the  ferry-man  from  ueep. 
The  echoed  hoof  nearing  the  distant  shore, 
The  boat's  first  motion — made  with  dashing  oar; 
Sound  of  closed  ^te,  across  the  water  borne. 
Hurrying  the  timid  hare  through  rustling  com ; 
The  sportive  outcry  of  the  mocking  owl ; 
And  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog^  howl ; 
The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound ; 
Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  hound. 
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IV. 

LINES 

WUTTBN  WHILB  SAILING  IN  A  BOAT  AT 
BVKNIMG. 

How  ridily  glows  the  water's  breast 
Before  us,  tinged  with  evening  hues. 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 
The  boat  her  silent  course  pursues  I 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream  I 
A  little  moment  past  so  smiling  I 
And  sdn,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam, 
Sooe  other  loiterers  beguiling. 

Soch  views  the  vouthful  Bard  allure ; 
Bat,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom. 
He  deems  their  colouxs  shall  endure 
Tm  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 


— ^And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit. 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow ! 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet. 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow  ? 
1789. 


V. 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  COLLINS. 

COMPOSED  UPON  THB  THAMES   NEAR 
RICHMOND. 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  lliames  I  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 
As  now,  fair  river  I  come  to  me. 
O  glide,  lair  stream !  for  ever  so, 
Thv  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  our  mffids  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 

Vain  thought  I— Yet  be  as  now  thou  art. 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart. 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene ! 
Such  as  did  once  the  Poet  bless. 
Who  murmuring  here  a  later*  (Utty, 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  Aim  suspend  the  dashing  oar ; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  Know  that  Poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm  1  how  still !  the  only  sound. 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
— ^The  evening  darkness  gathers  round 
By  virtue's  holiest  Powers  attended. 
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VL 
DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES 

TAKKN  DURING  A  PEDESTRIAN    TOUR  AMONG 
THB  ALPS. 


TO  THB  REV.    ROBERT  JONBS, 
FELLOW  OF  ST  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear  Sir, — However  desirous  I  might  have 
been  of  giving  you  proofs  of  the  high  place  joa 
hold  in  m^  esteem,!  should  have  l^en  cautious 
of  woundmg  your  delicacy  by  thus  publicly  ad- 
dressing you,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  our 
having  been  comiVanions  among  the  Alps 
seemed  to  give  this  dedication  a  propriety  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  any  scruples  wnicn  your  mo- 
desty might  otherwise  have  suggested. 

la  inscribing  this  little  work  to  you,  I  con- 
sult my  heart.  You  know  well  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  two  companions  lolling 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  two  traveUers  plodding 
slowly  along  the  road,  side  by  side,  each  with 
his  little  knapsack  of  necessaries  upon  his 
shoidders.  How  much  more  of  heart  oetween 
the  two  latter  I 

I  am  happy  in  being  conscious  that  I  shall 
have  one  reader  who  will  approach  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  few  pages  with  regret.    You  they 

i     *  Collins's  Ode  on  the  death  of  Thomson. 
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must  certainly  interest,  in  reminding  you  of 
moments  to  which  you  can  hardly  look  back 
without  a  pleasure  not  the  less  dear  from  a 
shade  of  melancholy.  You  will  meet  with  few 
images  without  recollecting  the  spot  where  we 
observed  them  together ;  consequently,  what- 
ever is  feeble  in  my  design,  or  spiritless  in  my 
colouring,  will  be  amply  supplied  by  your  own 
memory. 

With  still  greater  propriety  I  might  have 
inscribed  to  you  a  descnption  of  some  of  the 
features  of  your  native  mountains,  through 
which  we  have  wandered  together,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  so  much  pleasure.  But  the  sea- 
sunsets,  which  give  such  splendour  to  the  vale 
of  Qwyd,  Snowdon,  the  chair  of  Idri^  the 

Juiet  village  of  Bethgelert,  Menai  and  her 
)ruids.  the  Alpine  steeps  of  the  Conway,  and 
the  still  more  interesting  windings  of  the  wizard 
stream  of  the  Dee,  remain  yet  untouched. 
Apprehensive  that  my  pencil  may  never  be 
exercised  on  these  subjects,  I  cannot  let  slip 
this  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  assiuing  you 
with  how  much  affection  and  esteem 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerelv  yours, 

W.    WORDSWOKTH. 

LondoK,  X793. 


Happiness  (if  she  had  been  to  be  found  on 
earth)  among  the  charms  of  Nature — Plea- 
sures of  the  pedestrian  Traveller — Author 
crosses  France  to  the  Alps — Present  state  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse— Lake  of  Como — 
Time,  Sunset — Same  Scene,  Twilight— Same 
Scene,  Morning  ;  its  voluptuous  Character ; 
Old  man  and  forest-cottage  music — River 
Tusa — Via  Mala  and  Grison  Gipsy — Sckel- 
lenen-thal — Lake  of  Uri— Stormy  sunset — 
Chapel  of  William  Tell— Force  of  local  emo- 
tion—  Chamois-chaser — View  of  the  higher 
Alps — manner  of  life  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer, 
interspersed  with  views  of  the  higher  Alps — 
Golden  age  of  the  Alps — Life  and  views  con- 
tinued— Kanz  des  Vaches,  famous  Swiss  Air 
— Abbey  of  Einsiedlen  and  its  pilgrims- 
Valley  of  Chamouny — Mont  Blanc— Slavery 
of  Savoy — Influence  of  liberty  on  cottage- 
happiness— France — Wish  for  the  Extirpa- 
tion of  Slavery — Conclusion. 

Were  there,  below,  a  spot  of  holy  ground 
Where  from  distress  a  refuge  might  be  found. 
And  solitude  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven  ; 
Sure,  nature's  God  that  spot  to  man  had  given 
"Where  falls  the  purple  morning  for  and  wide 
In  flakes  of  lieht  upon  the  mountain  side  ; 
Where  with  loud  voice  the  power  of  water 

shakes 
The  leafy  wood,  or  sleeps  in  quiet  lakes. 

Yet  not  unrecompensed  the  man  shall  roam. 
Who  at  the  call  of  summer  (^uits  his  home, 
And  plods  through  some  wide  realm  o'er  vale 

and  height. 
Though  seeking  only  holiday  delight : 
At  least,  not  owning  to  himself  an  aim 
To  which  the  sage  would  give  a  prouder  name. 
No  gains  too  cheaply  earned  hU  fancy  cloy. 
Though  every  passing  zephyr  whispers  joy ; 


Brisk  toil,  alternating  with  ready  ease, 
Feeds  the  dear*  current  of  his  sympathies. 
For  him  sod-seat&  the  cottage-door  adorn  : 
And  |>eeDS  the  £lr-ofr  spire,  liis  evening  bourn  f 
Dear  is  tne  forest  frowning  o'er  his  head. 
And  dear  the  velvet  ereen-sward  to  his  tread  : 
Moves  there  a  cloud  o  er  mid-4ay's  flaming  eye? 
Upward  he  looks — "  and  calls  it  luxury : 
Kind  Nature's  charities  his  steps  attend  ; 
In  every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend : 
While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use, 

bestowed 
Bv  wisdom,  moralise  his  pensive  road. 
Host  of  his  welcome  inn,  the  noon-tide  bower. 
To  his  spare  meal  he  calls  the  passing  poor ; 
He  views  the  sun  uplift  his  golden  fire. 
Or  sink,  with  heart  alive  like  Memnon  s  lyre ; 
Blesses  the  moon  that  comes  with  kindly  ray. 
To  light  him  shaken  by  his  rugged  way. 
Back  from  his  sight  no  bashfuTchildren  steal ; 
He  sits  a  brother  at  the  cottage-meal ; 
His  humble  looks  no  shv  restraint  impart ; 
Around  lum  plays  at  will  the  vir^^in  heart. 
While  unsuspended  wheeb  the  village  dance. 
The  maidens  eye  him  with  enquiring  glance. 
Much  wondering  by  what  fit  of  crazing  care. 
Or  desperate  love,  Mwildered,  he  came  there. 

A  hope,  that  prudence  could  not  then 
approve. 
That  clung  to  Nature  with  a  truant's  love, 
O'er  Gallia's  wastes  of  corn  my  footsteps  led ; 
Her  files  of  road-elms,  high  above  my  nead 
In  long-drawn  vista,  nistung  in  the  breeze ; 
Or  where  her  pathways  stra^le  as  they  please 
By  lonely  farms  and  secret  villages. 
But  lo !  the  Alps,  ascending  white  in  air. 
Toy  vith  the  sun  and  glitter  from  afar. 

And  now,  emerging  from  the  forest's  gloom, 
I  greet  thee.  Chartreuse,  while  1  mourn  thy 

doom. 
Whither  is  fled  that  Power  whose  frown  severe 
Awed  sober  Reason  till  she  crouched  in  fearT 
That  Silence,  once  in  deathlike  fetters  bound. 
Chains  that  were  loosened  only  by  the  sound 
Of  holy  rites  chanted  in  measured  round  f 
— The  voice  of  blasphemy  the  fane  alamu^ 
The  cloister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  arms. 
The  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears, 
Bent  o'er  the  groaning  flood  that  sweeps  away 

his  tears. 
Qoud-piercing  pine-trees  nod  their  troubled 

neads. 
Spires,   rocks,  and  lawns  a  browner  night 

overspreads ; 
Strong  terror  chedcs  the  female  peasant's  sighs. 
And  start  the  astonished  shades  at  female  eyes. 
From  Bruno's^  forest  screams  the  affrighted  jay. 
And  slow  the  insulted  ea^le  wheels  away. 
A  viewless  flight  of  latighmg  Demons  mock 
The  Cross,  by  angels  planted*  on  the  a&ial 

rock. 
The  ' '  parting  Genius  '*  sighs  with  hollow  breath 
Alon^  the  mystic  .streams  of  Life  and  Death,  t 
Swelling  the  outcry  dull,  that  long  resounds 
Portentous  through  her  old  woods'  trackless 

botmds, 

*  Alluding  to  crosses  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
spiry  rocks  of  Chartreuse, 
t  Names  of  riven  at  the  Chartreuse. 
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Vallombre,  *  'mid  her  falling  fanes,  deplores, 
For  ever  bixJEe,  the  sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin 
Toves 
Of  Cono,  bosomed  deep  in  chestnut  groves. 
No  meadows  throvm  between,  the  giddy  steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  sylvan,  from  Uie  narrow  deeps. 
— To  towns,  whose  ^lades  of  no  rude  noise 

complain. 
From  ringmg  team  apart  and  gratinc  wain — 
To  flat-roofed  towns,  that  UMJch  ue  water^s 

bound. 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound^ 
Or,  from  the  bencUng  rocks,  obtrusive  dmg. 
And  o'er  the  whitened  wave  their  shadows 

fling— 
The  pathway  leads,  as  round  the  steeps  it 

twines ; 
And  Silence  loves  its  purple  roof  of  vines. 
The  loitering  traveller  hence,  at  evening,  sees 
From  rodc-hcwn  ste^s  the  sail  between  the 

trees; 
Or  marks,  'mid  opening  cliffs,  taSa  daxk-eyed 
^  maids 

Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden  glades ; 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to  view 
Stretch  o'er  the  pictured  mirror  broad  and  blue. 
And  track  the  yellow  lights  from  steep  to  steep. 
As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creep. 
Aloft,  here,  naif  a  village  shmes,  arrayed 
In  golden  light ;  half  hides  itself  in  stiade : 
While,  from  amid  the  darkened  roofs,  the  spire, 
Restlessly  flashing,  seems  to  mount  like  fire: 
There,  all  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw 
Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  lake  below. 
Slow  glides^  the  sail  along  the  illumined  shore. 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  busy  oar ; 
Soft  bosoms  breathe  around  contagious  sighs, 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 

How  'blest,  delicious  scene  t  the  eye  that 

greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ;' 
BcQolds  the  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  that 

scales 
Thy  cliffs ;  the' endless  waters  of  thy  vales ; 
Thy  lowly  cots  that  sprinkle  all  the  shore, 
Blach  with  its  household  boat  beside  the  door'; 
Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear-blue  sky  ; 
Thy  towns,  that  cleave,  like  swallows'  nests,  on 

■    high; 
That  glimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  descried 
Dim  from  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side. 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  the  enchsuited 

woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar-forgotten  floods  * 
— Thy  lake,  that,  streaked  or  dappled,  blue  or 

grey, 
*Mid  smoking  woods  gleams  hid  from  morning's 

ray 
Slow-travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to 

enfold 
Its  green-tinged  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold ; 
Thy  giittering  steeples,  whence  the  matin  bell 
Calls  forth  the  wooidman  from  his  desert  cell, 
And  quickens  the  blithe  sound  of  oars  that  pass 
Along  the  steaming  lake,  to  early  mass. 
Bat  now  farewell  to  each  and  all— adieu 

*  Name  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Char- 
freuse. 


To  every  charm,  and  last  and  chief  to  you. 
Ye  lovely  maidens  that  in  noontide  shade 
Rest  near  your  little  plots  of  wheaten  glade ; 
To  all  that  binds  the  soul  in  powerless  trance. 
Lip-dewing  song,  and  ringlet-tossing  dance ; 
where  sparkling  eyes  and  breaking  smiles. 

illume 
The  sylvan  cabin's  lute-enlivened  gloom. 
— Alas  I  the  very  murmur  of  the  streams 
Breathes  o'er  tne  failing  soul  voluptuous 

dreams. 
While  Slavery,  forcing  the  sunk  mind^o  dwell 
On  joys  that  might  disgrace  the  captive's  cell, 
Her  shameless  timbrel  shakes  on  Gome's  marge, 
And  lures  from  bay  to  bay  the  vocal  barge. 

Yet  are  thy  softer  arts  with  power  indued 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  poor  man's  solitude. 
By  silent  cottage-doors,  ue  peasant's  home 
Left  vacant  for  the  day,  I  loved  to  roam. 
But  once  1  pierced  the  mazes  of  a  wood 
In  which  a  cabin  undesertcd  stood ; 
There  an  old  man  an  olden  measure  scanned 
On  a  rude  viol  touched  with  withered  hand. 
As  lambs  or  fawns  in  April  clustering  lie 
Under  a  hoary  oak's  thin  canopy. 
Stretched  at  his  feet,  with  stedfast  upward  eye. 
His  children's  children  listened  to  the  sound ; 
— A  Hermit  with  his  family  around  I 

But  let  us  hence  ;  for  fair  Locarno  smiles 
Embowered  in  walnut  slopes  and  citron  isles  : 
Or  seek  at  eve  the  banks  of  Tusa's  stream. 
Where,  'mid  dim  towers  and  woods,,  her  waters 

gleam. 
From  the  bright  wave,*  in  solemn  gloom,  retire 
The  dull-red  steeps,  and,  darkening  still,  aspire 
To  where  afar  rich  orange  lustres  glow 
Round  undistinguished  clouds,  and  rocks,  and 

snow :  . 
Or,  led  where  Via  Mala's  chasms  confine 
The  indignant  waters  of  the  infant  Rhine, 
Hang  o'er  the;  abyss,,  whose  else  impervious 

gloom 
His  burning  eyes  with  'feauful  light  illume. 

The  mind  condemned,  without  reprieve,  to  go 
O'er  life's  long  deserts  with  its  charge  of  woe, 
With  sad  congratulation  joins  the  train 
Where  beasts  and  men  together  o'er  the  plain 
Move  oh — a  mighty  caravan  of  pain : 
Hope,  strength,  and  courage,  social  suffering 

•     brings,        -     '  " 

Freshening  the  wilderness  with   shades  and 

springs. 
— There  be  whose  lot  far  otherwise  is  cast : 
Sole  human  tenant  of  the  piny  waste. 
By  choice  or  doom  a  gipsy  wanders  here, 
A  nursling  babe  her  only  comforter ; 
Lo,  where  she  sits  beneath  yon  shaggy  rock, 
A  cowering  shape  half  hid  in  curling  smoke  I 

When  lightning  among  clouds  and  mountain- 
snows 
Predominates,  and  darkness  comes  and  goes. 
And  the  fierce  torrent  at  the  flashes  broad 
Starts,  like  a  horse,  beside  the  glaring  road — 
She  seeks  a  covert  from  the  battering  shower 
In  the  roofed  bridge  ;  the  bridge,  in  that  dread 

hour. 
Itself  all  trembling  at  the  torrent's  power. 

Nor  is  she  more  at  ease  on  some  stiil  night. 
When  not  a  star  supplies  the  comfort  of  its  light ; 
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Only  the  waninr  moon  hangs  dull  and  red 
Above  a  melancholy  mountain's  head, 
l*hen  sets.     In  total  gloom  the  Vagrant  sighs. 
Stoops  her  sick  head,  and  shutsher  weary 

eyes: 
Or  on  her  fingers  counts  the  distant  clock. 
Or,  to  the  drowsy  crow  of  midnight  cock. 
Listens,  or  quakes  while  from  the  forest's  gulf 
Howls  near  and  nearer  yet  the  famished  wolf. 

From  the  green  vale  of  Urseren  smooth  and 
wide 
Descend  we  now,  the  maddened  Reuss  our  guide; 
By  rocks  that,  shutting  out  the  blessed  day, 
Cling  tremblingly  to  rocks  as  loose  as  they ; 
6v  cells  upon  whose  image,^  while  he  prays. 
The  kneeling  peasant  scarcely  dares  to  gaze ; 
By  many  a  votive  death-cro&s  planted  near. 
And  watered  duly  with  the  pious  tear. 
That  faded  silent  from  the  upward  eye 
Unmoved  with  each  rude  form  of  peril  nigh ; 
Fixed  on  (he  anchor  lefl  by  Him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snows,  ^d  |x>aring  waves. 

But  soon  a  peopled  region  on  the  sight. 
Opens~4k  little  world  of  calm  delight ; 
Where  mists,  suspended  on  the  expiring  gale, 
Spread  roof-like  o'er  the  deep  secluded  vale. 
And  beams  of  evening  slipping  in  between. 

Gently  illuminate  a  sober  scene : —  i «,  •        r-  -  -  — ;,t--  i^ v  u '' 

Here,  on  the  brown  wood-cottages  they  sleep,      Tnumpnant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm, 

There,  over  rock  or  sloping  pasture  creep.  I  St?f!!li^?J^l!!!.^J!5!!!.!/i??l°'i?  " 

On  as  we  journey,  in  clear  view  displayed,  ""  ""*"     *"  ~  ~    "         '""" 

The  still  vale  lengthens  underneath  its  shade 
Of  low-hung  vapour :  on  the  freshened  mead 
The  green   light  sparkles ;— the  dim   bowers 

recede. 
While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape 

lull. 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  misty^  pines  on  high, 
Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and  towers. 
And    antique   castles   seen    through  igleamy 

showers. 


There  doth  the  maiden  watch  her  lover^s  sail 
Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gale ; 
At  midnight  listens  till  his  parting  oar. 
And  its  last  echo,  can  be  heard  no  more. 

And  what  if  ospreys,  cormorants,  herons  cry. 
Amid  tempestuous  vapours  driving  by. 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
IThat  common  growth  of  earth,  the  foodful  ear ; 
Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray. 
And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summer's 

kindliest  ray ; 
Contentxnent  shares  the  desolate  domain 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 
Exultinff  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies. 
Shy  as  the  jealous  chamois.  Freedom  flies. 
And  grasps  by  fits  her  sword,  and  often  ejres ; 
And  sometimes,  as  from  rock  to  rock  she  boundst 
The  Patriot  nymph  starts  at  imagined  sounds. 
And,  wildly  pausmcr,  oft  she  hangs  aghast, 
Whether  some  old  Swiss  air  hath  checked  her 

haste 
Or  thrill  of  Spartan  fife  is  caught  between  the 

blast 


From  such  romantic  dreams,  mv  souly  awake  I 
To  sterner  pleasure,  where,  by  Uri's  lake 
In  Nature's  pristine  majesty  outspread. 
Winds  neither  road  nor  path  for  foot  to  tread  > 
The  rocks  rise  na^ed  as  a  wall,  or  stretch      .  , 
Far  o'er  the  water,  hung  with  groves  of  beech ; 
Aerial  pinofi^  from  lofUer  steeps  ascend. 
Nor  stop  but  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Yet  here  and  there,  if 'mid  the  savage  scena 
Appears  a  scanty  plot  of  smiling  ^een, 
Up  from  the  lake  a  zigzag  path  will  creep 
To  reach  a  small  wood-hut  hung  boldly  on  the 
t  steep. 

— Before  tnose  thresholds  fnever  can  they  know 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro,) 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell 
For  whom  at  mommg  tolled  the  funeral  bell ; 
Their  watch-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  foregoes. 
Touched  by  the  beggar's  moan  of  human  woes ; 
Tlie  shady  porch  ne'er  offered  a  cool  seat 
To  pil^ms  overcome  bv  summer's  heat 
Yet  thither  the  world's  business  finds  its  way 
At  times,  and  tales  unsought  beguile  the  day. 
And   there  are    those  fond   thoughts   wmch 

Solitude, 
However  stem,  is  powerless  to  exclude. 


Swoln  with  incessant  rains  from  hour  to  hour. 
All  day  the  deepening  floods  a  murmur  pour : 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming -night ; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  I 

_  =  — ^ — e JormI 

Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  clifis   that  o'er  the  laloe 

recline ; 
Those  lofty  cliffs  a  hundred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold : 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  shrinks,  to  shun 
The  westy  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun, 
A  crucible  of  mighty  compass,  felt 
By  mountains,  glowing  till  they  seem  to  melt 


But  lo  I  the  boatman,  overawed,  before 
The  pictured  fane  of  Tell  suspends  his  oar ; 
Confused  the  Marathonian  t^e  appears. 
While  his  eyes  sparkle  with  heroic  tears. 
And  who,  that  walks  where  men  of  ancient  days 
Have  wrought  with  godlike  arm  the  deeds  of 

praise 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  plaice  control. 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  labouring  soul  f 
Say,  who,  by  thinking  on  Canadian  hills, 
Or  wild  Aosta  lulled  by  Alpine  rills. 
On  Zutphen's  plain^  or  on  that  highland  deO, 
Through  which  rough  Garry  cleaves  his  way, 

can  tell 
What  high  resolves  exalt  the  tendercst  thought 
Of  him  whom  passion  rivets  to  the  spot, 
Where  breathed  the  gale  that  caught  Wolfe's 

happiest  sigh, 
And  the  last  sun^am  fell  on  Bayard's  eye ; 
Where  bleeding  Sidney  from  the  cup  retired. 
And  s^ad  Dundee  in  *Maint  huzzas"  expired? 

But  now  with  other  mind  I  stand  alone 
Upon  the  sunmiit  of  this  naked  cone. 
And  watch  the  feariess  chamois-hunter  chase 
His  prey,  through  tracts  abrupt  of  desolate 

space. 
Through  vacant  worlds  where  Nature  never 

gave 
A  brook  to  murmur  or  a  bough  to  wave. 
Which  unsubstamial  Phantoms  tacred  keep ; 
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Thro*  worlds  where  Life,  and  Voice,  and 

Motion  sleep: 
Where  silent  Hours  their  death-like  sway 

extend. 
Save  when  the  avalanche  breaks  loose,  to  rend 
Its  way  with  uproar,  till  the  ruin,  downed 
In  some  dense  wood  orgulf  of  snow  profound. 
Mocks  the  dull  ear  of  l^me  with  deaf  abortive 

sound. 
— TtB  his,  while  wandering  on  from  height  to 

height, 
To  see  a  planet's  pomp  and  steady  light 
In  the  least  star  of  scarce-appearing  night ; 
While  the  pale  moon  moves  near  him,  on  the 

bound  « 

Of  ether,  shining  with  diminished  round,       \ 
And  far  and  wide  the  icy  summits  blaze. 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  her  rays : 
To  him  the  day-star  glitters  small  and  bright, 
Shorn  of  its  beams,  insufferably  vrfaite. 
And  he  can  look  beyond  the  sun,  and  view 
Those  last-receding  depths  of  sable  blue 
Flying  till  vision  can  no  more  pursue ! 
— ^At  once  bewildering  mists  around  him  close. 
And  cold  and  hunger  are  his  least  of  woes  ; 
The  Demon  of  the  snow,  with  angry  roar 
Descending,  shuts  for  aye  his  prison  door. 
Soon  with  despair^s  whole  weignt  his  spirits  sink : 
Bread  has  he  none,  the  snow  must  be  his  drink; 
And,  ere  his  eves  can  close  upon  the  day, 
The  eagle  of  the  Alps  o'ershades  her  prey. 

Now  couch  thyself  where,  heard  with  fear 

afar, 
Thunders  through  echoing  pines  the  headlong 

Aar; 
Or  rather  stay  to  taste  the  mild  delights 
Of  pensive  Underwalden's  pastoral  heights. 
— Is  there  who  'mid  these  awful  wilds  has  seen 
The  native  Genii  walk  the  mountain  green? 
Or  heard,  while  other  worids  their  charms 

reveal. 
Soft  music  o  er  the  aSrial  summit  steal  ? 
While  o'er  the  desert,  answering  every  close. 
Rich  steam  of  sweetest  perfume  comes  and 

goes. 
— ^And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that  reigns 
Here,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  profanes. 
Nought  but  the  chaUtSj  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
Suspended  'mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
Or  dbtant  herds  that  pasturing  upward  creep. 
And,  not  untended,  cumb  the  dangerous  steep. 
How  still  1  no  irreligiotis  sound  or  sight 
Rouses  the  soul  from  her  severe  delight. 
An  idle  voice  the  sabbath  region  fills 
Of  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  the  hills. 
And  with  that  voice  accords  the  soothing  sound 
Of  drow^  bells,  for  ever  tinkling  round ; 
Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  Dlue 
Beneath   the   cufis,   and  pine-wood's  steady 

The  solitary  heifer's  deepened  low ; 

Or  rumbling,  heard  remote,  of  falling  snow. 

All  motions,  sounds,  and  voices,  far  and  nigh. 

Blend  in  a  music  of  tranquillity ; 

Save  when,  a  stranger  seen  below,  the  boy 

Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  savage  joy. 

*  Sugh,  a  Scotch  word  expresnve  of  the 
sound  of  the  wind  through  the  trees. 


When,  from  the  sunny  breast  of  open  seas. 
And  bays  with  myrtle  fringed,  the  southern 

*  breeze 
Comes  on  to  gladden  April  with  the  sight 
Of  green  isles  widening  on  each   snow-dad 

height ; 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fill. 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hiU, 
The  pastoral  Swiss  begin  the  cliffs  to  scale. 
Leaving  to  silence  the  deserted  vale ; 
And  like  the  Patriarchs  in  their  simple  age 
Move,  as  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to  stage; 
High  and  more  high  in  summer's  heat  they  go^ 
And  hear  the  rattling  thunder  fax  below ; 
Or  steal  beneath  the  mountains,  half-deterred. 
Where  huge  rocks  tremble  to  the  bellowing 
herd. 

One  I  behold  who,  'cross  the  foaming  flood, 
Leaps  with  a  bound  of  graceful  hardihood ; 
Another  hi^h  on  that  green  ledge ; — ^he  ^ned 
The  tempting  spot  with  everv  sinew  strained : 
And  downward   thence  a  knot  of  grass  he 

throws. 
Food  for  his  beasts  in  time  of  winter  snows. 
— Far  different  life  from  what  Tradition  hoar 
Transmits  of  happier  lot  in  times  of  yore! 
Then  Summer  lingered  long ;  and  honey  flowed 
From  out  the  rocks,  the  wUd  bees'  safe  abode : 
Continual  waters  welling  cheered  the  waste. 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deaidly 

taste : 
Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  piled. 
Usurping  where  the  fairest  herbage  smiled  : 
Nor  Hunger  driven  the  herds  from  pastures 

^  bare. 
To  climb  the  treacherous  clifTs  for  scanty  fare. 
Then  the  milk-thistle  flourished  through   the 

land. 
And  forced  the  full-swoln  udder  to  demand. 
Thrice  every  day,  the  pail  and  welcome  hand. 
Thus  does  the  father  to  his  children  tell 
Of  banished  bliss,  by  fancy  loved  too  well. 
Alas  1  that  human  guilt  provoked  the  rod 
Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 
Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Joys  only  given  to  uncorrupted  hearts. 

'Tis  mom :  with  gold  the  verdant  mountain 

glows ; 
More  mgh,  the  snowv  peaks  with  hues  of  rose. 
Far-stretched  beneath  the  many-tinted  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  fills, 
A  solemn  sea  !  whose  billows  wide  around 
Stand  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound : 
Pines,  on  the  coast,  through  mist  their  tops 

uprear. 
That  Uke  to  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships 

appear. 
A  nngle  chasm,  a  gulf  of  gloomy  blue. 
Gapes  in  the  centre  of  the  sea — and  thurough 
That  dark  mysterious  gulf  ascending,  sound 
Innumerable  streams  with  roar  profound. 
Mount  through  the  nearer  vapours  notes  of 

birds. 
And  merry  flageolet ;  the  low  of  herds. 
The  hark  of  dogs,  the  heifer's  tinkling  bell, 
T'alk,  laughter,  and  perchance  a  church-tower 

knell: 
Think  not,  the  peasant  from  aloft  has  gazed 
And  heard  with  heart  unmoved,  with  soul 

unraised: 


so 
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Nor  is  his  spirit  less  enrapt,  nor  less 
Alive  to  independent  happiness, 
Then,  when  he  lies,  out-stretched,  at  even-tide 
Upon  the  fragrant  mountain's  purple  side : 
For  as  the  pleasures  of  his  simple  day 
Beyond  his  native  valley  seldom  stray. 
Nought  rourid  its  darling  precincts  can  he  find 
But  orings  some  past  enjoyment  to  his  mind ; 
While  Hope,  reciming  upon  Pleasure's  tun, 
Biuds  her  iNoId  wreatJis,  and  whispers  his 
return. 

Once,  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild. 
Was  blest  as  free — for  he  was  Nature's  child. 
He  all  superior  but  his  God  disdained. 
Walked   none  restraining,  and  by  none 

restrained : 
Qmfessed  no  law  but  what  his  reason  taught. 
Did  all  he  wished,  and  wished  but  what  he 

ought 
As  man  in  his  primeval  dower  arrayed 
The  image  of  his  glorious  Sire  displayed, 
Even  so,  by  faithful  Nature  guarded,  here 
The  traces  of  primeval  Man  appear ; 
The  simple  dignity  no  forms  deoase ; 
The  eve  sublime,  and  surly  lion-grace : 
The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord. 
His  book  be  prizes,  nor  neglects  his  sword . 
— Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights, 

prepared 
With  tnis  "  the  blessings  he  enjoys  to  guard." 

And,  as  his  native  hills  encircle  ground 
For  many  a  marvellous  victory  renowned, 
The  work  of  Freedom  daring  to  oppose. 
With  few  in  arms,  innumerable  foes. 
When  to  those  famous  fields  his  steps  are  led, 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  the  dead : 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there  ; 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  the  air. 
Fitfully,  and  in  flashes,  through  his  soul, 
Like  sun-lit  tempests,  troubled  transports  roll ; 
His  bosom  heaves,  his  Spirit  towers  amain. 
Beyond  the  senses  and  tneir  little  reign. 

And  oft,  when  that  dread  vision  hath  past  by, 
He  holds  with  God  himself  commimion  high, 
There  where  the  peal  of  swelling  torrents  fills 
The  sky -roofed  temple  of  the  eternal  hills ; 
Or,  when  upon  the  mountain's  silent  brow 
Reclined,  he  sees,  above  him  and  below. 
Bright  stars  of  ice  and  azure  fields  of  snow ; 
While  needle  peaks  of  granite  shooting  bare 
Tremble  in  ever-varying  tints  of  air. 
And   when   a   gathering  weight  of  shadows 

brown' 
Falls  on  the  valleys  as  the  %un  goes  down ; 
And  Pikes,  of  darkness  named  and  fear  and 

stonns,* 
Uplift  in  quiet  their  illumined  forms, 
In  sea-like  reach  of  prospect  round  him  spread, 
Tinged  like  an  angers  smile  all  rosy  red — 
Awe  in  his  brexut  with  holiest  love  unites, 
And  the  near  heavens  impart  their  own  de- 
lights. 

When  downward  to  his  winter  hut  he  goes, 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle  grows  ; 
lliat  hut  which  on  the  hills  so  oft  employs 
His  thoughts,  the  central  point  of  all  his  joys. 

*  As  Schreck-Hom,  the  pike  of  terror ;  Wet- 
ter-Horn, the  pike  of  storms,  &c  &c 


And  as  a  surallow,  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
Peeps  often  ere  she  darts  into  her  nest. 
So  to  the  homestead,  where  the  grandsire  tends 
A  little  prattling  child,  he  oft  descends, 
To  glance  a  look  upon  the  well-matched  pair ; 
Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him  tnere. 
There,  safely  guarded  by  the  woods  behind. 
He  hears  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind. 
Hears  Winter  callinjg;  all  his  terrors  round. 
And,  blest  within  hunsel^  he  shrinks  not  from 
the  sound. 

Through  Nature's  vale  his  homely  pleasures 

jglide, 
Unstained  by  envy;,  discontent,  and  pride ; 
The  bound  of  all  his  vanity,  to  deck. 
With  one  bright  bell,  a  favourite  heifer's  neck ; 
Well  pleased  upon  some  simple  annual  feast, 
Remembered  half  the  year  and  hoped  the  rest, 
If  dairy-produce,  from  his  inner  hoard. 
Of  thnce  ten  summers  dignify  the  board. 
— Alas  I  in  every  clime  a  flying  ray 
Is  all  we  have  to  cheer  our  wintry  way ; 
And  here  the  unwilling  mind  may  more  than 

trace 
The  general  sorrows  of  the  human  race : 
The  churlish  gales  of  penury,  that  blow 
Cold  as  the  north-wind  o'er  a  waste  of  snow. 
To  them  the  gentle  groups  of  bliss  deny 
That  on  the  noon-day  bank  of  leisure  lie. 
Yet  more  ;— compelled  by  Powers  which  only 

deign 
That  solitary  man  disturb  their  reign,  ^ 
Powers  that  support  an  unremitting  strife 
With  all  the  tender  charities  of  life. 
Full  oft  the  father,  when  his  sons  have  grown 
To  manhood,  seems  their  title  to  disown ; 
And  from  his  nest  amid  the  storms  of  heaven 
Drives,  caglc-like,  those  sons  as  he  was  driven; 
With  stem  composure  watches  to  the  plain— 
And  never,  eagle-like,  beholds  again  1 

When  long-(amiliar  joys  are  all  resigned. 
Why  docs  their  sad  remembrance  hatmt  the 

mind?  ^    • 

Lol    where   through   flat   Batavia's   willowy 

groves. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Seine,  the  exile  roves : 
O'er  the  curled  waters  Alpine  measures  swell. 
And  search  the  aflfcctions  to  their  inmost  cell ; 
Sweet  poison  spreads  along  the  listener's  veins, 
Turning  past  pleasvi^es  into  mortal  pains ; 
Poison,  Which  not  a  frame  of  steel  can  brave. 
Bows  his  young  head  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Gay  lark  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume  I 
Ye  flattering  eastern  lights,  once  more  the  hills 

illume ! 
Fresh  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delicious  mora. 
And  thou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  return  I 
Alas  1  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed. 
Fades  like  the  lustre  of  an  evening  cloud ; 
Or  like  the  beauty  in  a  flower  installed, 
Whose  season  was,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
Yet,  whor  ^pprest  by  sickness,  grief,  or  care,^ 
And  taugtit  that  pain  is  pleasure's  natural  heir. 
We  still  conflde  in  more  than  we  can  know ; 
Death  would  be  else  the  favourite  friend  of 

woe. 

*Mid  savage  rocks,  and  seas  of  snow  that 
shine, 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine. 
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Widun  ai  li'inplf 
By  an 

Ontbeiniite 
Oh!  phrenot 
TTat 


stands  an  awfiil  shrine, 
lishK  revealed,  that  &]ls 
Ce  and  the  troubled  valls. 
that  cjre  of  hard  disdain 

's*  wretched 


While  ghastly  Ckcs  duoosh  the  gloom  appear, 
Abor^ve  joy,  and  hope  that  varies  in  fear ; 
While  grayer  oootends  with  silenced  agony, 
Starely  in  other  thooghta  oontesnpt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 
ChK  flower  of  hose— oh,  pass  and  leave  it  there! 

The  taO  so,  paoring  on  an  Alpine  ^mt^ 
Flings  o'er  the  wilderness  a  stream  of  nre: 
Now  meet  we  other  pilgrims  ere  the  day 
Close  on  the  mnnant  of  their  weary  way ; 
While  they  are  drawing  toward  the  sacred  floor 
Where,  so  they  Ibodly  think,  the  worm  shail 

gnaw  no  more. 
How  gaily  ouirmur  and  how  sweetly  taste 
The  foantains  reared  for  them  amid  the  waste  f 
Their  thirst  they  slake : — they  wash  their  toil- 

wtvn  feet, 
AndvSome  with  tears  of  joy  each  other  greeL 
Yes*  I  must  see  youwhen  ye  first  behold 
Those  holy  turrets  tipped  with  evening  gold. 
In  that  glad  moment  will  for  you  a  sign 
Be  heaved,  of  charitable  sympathy ; 
In  diat  glad  moment  when  yoor  hands  are  prest 
In  mnte  devotion  on  the  thankful  breast ! 

Last,  let  us  turn  to  Chamonny  that  shields 
With  rodcs  and  gloomy  woods  her  fertile  fields: 
Five  streams  of  ice  amid  her  cots  descend. 
And  with  wild  flowers  and  blooming  orchards 

blend:— 
A  scene  more  (air  than  what  the  Grecian  feigns 
Of  purple  lights  and  ever-vernal  plains ; 
Here  all  the  seasons  revel  hand  in  hand : 
"Mid   lawns   and   shades   by  breesy  rivulets 

fumed, 
Tliey  sport  beneath  that  mountain's  matchlrss 

height 
Tliat  holds  no  commerce   with  the   summer 

night. 
Fronv^ge  to  age,  tbrou^ont  his  lonely  bounds 
The  crash  of  ruin  fitfully  resounds ; 
Appalling  havoc  1^  but  serene  his  brow. 
Where  daylight  lingers  on  perpetual  snow ; 
Glitter  the  stars  above,  and  all  is  black  below. 

What  marvel  then  if  man^r  a  Wanderer  sigh. 
While  roars  the  sullen  Arve  in  anger  bv. 
That  not  for  thy  reward,  unrivallwl  Vaie  I 
Waves  the  ripe  harvest  in  the  autumnal  gale ; 
That  thou,  tne  slave  of  slaves*  art  doomed  to 

pine 
And  droop,  while  no  Italian  arts  are  thine. 
To  soothe  or  cheer,  to  soAen  or  refine. 

Hail  Freedom  I  whether  it  was  mine  to  stray. 
With  shrill  winds  whistling  round  my  lonely 

On  the  bleak  sides  of  Cumbria's  heath-dad 

moors, 
Or  where  dank  sea-weed   lashes   Scotland's 


*  Thb  shrine  is  resorted  to,  from  a  hope  of 
reiieC  ^f  multitude^  from  every  comer  of  the 
Catholic  world,  lalxiuring  under  mental  or 
bodily  aflfictionx 


To  scent  the  sweets  of  Kedmont's  breathing 

rose. 
And  orange  gale  that  o'er  Lugano  blows ; 
Still  have  1  found,  where  Tyranny  prevails. 
That  virtue  languishes  and  pleasure  £uls. 
While  the  remotest  hamlets  blessings  shaire 
In  thy  loved  presence  known,  and  only  there : 
//«artf-blessings — outward  treasures  too  whidt 

the  eye 
Of  the  sun  peeping  dirong!i  the  douds  can  spy. 
And  every  passing  breexe  will  testify. 
There,  to  the  porch,  belike  with  jasmine  bound 
Or  woodbine  wreaths,  a  smoother  path  is  wound; 
The  housewife  there  a  brighter  garden  sees. 
Where  hum  on  busier  wing  her  nappv  bees ; 
On  infimt  cheeks  there  fresher  roses  blow : 
And  grey-haired   men  look  up  with  livelier 

brow, — 
To  greet  the  traveller  needing  food  and  rest ; 
Housed  for  the  night,  or  but  a  half-hour's guesc 

And  oh,  fair  France!  though  now  the 

traveller  sees 
Thy   three-striped    banner   fluctuate    on    the 

breeze: 
Though  mar^al  songs  have  banished  songs  oC 

love. 
And  nightingales  desert  the  village  grove. 
Scared  by  the  fife  and  rumbling  drum's  alarms^ 
And  the  short  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  arms : 
That  cease  not  till  night  falls,  when  far  and 

nigh 
Sole  sound,  the  Sourd*  prolongs  his  mournful 

cry! 
— ^Yet,  hast  thou  found  that  Freedom  spreads 

her  power 
Beyond  the  cotuige-hearth,  the  cottage-door : 
All  nature  smiles,  and  owns  beneath  her  eyes 
Her  fidds  peculiar,  and  peculiar  skies. 
Yes,  as  I  roamed  where  Loiret's  waters  glide 
Through  rustling  aspens  heard  from  side  to 

side. 
When  from  October  douds  a  milder  light 
Fdl  where  the  blue  flood  rippled  into  white ; 
Methought  from  every  cot  the  watchful  bird 
Crowed  with  ear-piercing  power  till  then 

unheard ; 
Each  clacking  mill,  that  broke  the  murmuring 

streams. 
Rocked  the  charmed  thought  in  more  ddightful 

dreams; 
Chasing  those  pleasant  dreams,  the  falling  leaf 
Awoke  a  fainter  sense  of  moral  grief ; 
The  measured  echo  of  the  distant  flail 
Wound  in  more  welcome  cadence  down  the 

vale: 
With  more  majestic  course  the  water  rolled. 
And  ripening  foliage  shone  with  richer  gold. 
— But  foes  are  gathering — Liberty  must  raise 
Red  on  the  hills  her  beacon's  far-seen  blaze : 
Must  bid  the  tocsin  ring  from  tower  to  towcti  — 
Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  trying  hour  I 
Rejoice,  brave  Land,  though  pride  s  perverted 

ire 
Rouse  hell's  own  aid,  and  wrap  thy  fields  in 

fire: 
Lo,  from  the  flames  a  great  and  glorious  birth; 

*  An  insect  so  called,  which  emits  a  short, 
melancholy  cry,  heard  at  the  dose  of  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
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As  if  a  new-made  heaven  were  hailing  a  new 

earth  I 
— All  cannot  be :  the  promise  is  too  fair 
For  creatures  doomed  to  breathe  terrestrial  air : 
Yet  not  for  this  will  sober  reason  frown 
Upon  that  promise,  nor  the  hope  disown ; 
She  knows  that  only  from  high  aims  ensue 
Rich  guerdons,  and  to  them  alone  are  due. 

Great  God  I  by  whom  the  strifes  of  men  are 
weighed 
In  an  impartial  balance,  give  thine  aid 
To  the  just  cause ;  and,  oh  i  do  thou  preside 
Over  the  mighty  stream  now  spreading  wide : 
So  shall  its  waters,  from  the  heavens  supplied 
In  copious  showers,  from  earth  by  wholesome 

springs. 
Brood  o'er  the  long-parched  lands  with  Nile- 
like wings  I 
And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay 
Who  cries  presiunptuous,  "  Here  the  flood  shall 

stay," 
Mav  in  its  progress  see  thy  guiding  hand, 
And  cease  the  acknowledged  purpose  to 

withstand; 
Or,  swept  in  anger  from  the  insulted  shore. 
Sink  with  his  servile  bands,  to  rise  no  more ! 

To-night,  my  Friend,  within  this  humble  cot 
Be  scorn  and  fear  and  hope  alike  forgot 
In  timely  sleep ;  and  when,  at  break  of  day, 
On  the  tall  peaks  the  glistening  sunbeams  ^ilay, 
With  a  light  heart  our  course  we  may  renew. 
The  first  whose  footsteps  print  the  mountain 
dew. 

1791,  179a. 


VII. 

LINES 


Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a -Yew-tree,  which  stands 
near  the  lake  of  Esthwaitc,  on  a  desolate 
part  of  the  shore,  commanding  a  beautiful 
prospect. 

Nay,  Traveller  I   rest    This  lonely  Yew-tree 

stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling :  what  if  here 
No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant  herb? 
What  if  the  bee  love  not  these  barren  boughs  ? 
Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling  waves, 
That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull  thy 

mind 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 

Who  he  was 

That  piled  these  stones  and  with  the  mosysod 
First  covered,  and  here  taught  this  aged  Tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower, 
I  well  remember. — He  was  one  who  owned 
No  conunon  souL    In  youth  by  science  nursed, 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow ;  'gainst  the  taint 
Of  dissolute  tonnes,  and  jealousy,  and  hate. 
And  scorn, — against  all  enemies  prepared, 
All  but  neglect.    The  world,  for  so  it  thought, 
Owedhim  no  service  ;  wherefore  he  at  once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away, 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude. — Stranger  I  these  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit, 


His  only  visitants  a  straggling  dieep, 
llie  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-piper: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  ana  heath. 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  o'er, 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  tie  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life : 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — ^how  lovely  ta 
Thou  seest, — and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous  i    Nor,  Hbat 

time. 
When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself,^ 
Would  he  fora^et  those  Beings  to  whose  minds 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence 
llie  worid,  and  human  life,  appeared  a  scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness:  then  he  would  ^h. 
Inly  disturbed,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel :  and  so,  lost  Man  I 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.    In  this  deep 

vale 
He  died, — this  seat  his  only  monument. 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 
Stranger!   henceforth  be  warned;  and  know 

that  pride, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  m^esty. 
Is  littleness :  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used;  Uiat  thought  with 

him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one, 
Ilie  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might 

move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawftil,  ever.     O  be  wiser,  Thou ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought. 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself. 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 
*795- 


vni. 
GUILT  AND  SORROW; 

OR,   INCIDENTS  UPON  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

ADVERTISBMBNT, 

PREFIXKD  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS 
POEM,  PUBLISHED  IN  184a. 

Not  less  than  oi^e-third  of  the  following  poem, 
though  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  w2Ted  in 
the  expression,  was  published  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1798,  under  the  title  of  '*The  Female 
Vagrant."  'l*he  extract  is  of  such  length  that 
an  apology  seems  to  be  required  for  reprinting 
it  here :  but  it  was  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its 
ori^nal  position,  or  the  rest  would  have  been 
unmtelligible.  The  whoU  was  written  before 
the  close  of  the  year  7794,  and  I  will  detail, 
rather  as  a  matter  of  literary  biography  than 
for  an>r  other  reason,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  produced. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  siunmer  of  2793, 
having  passed  a  month  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  in 
view  of  the  fleet  which  was  then  preparing  for 
sea  off  Portsmouth  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  I  left  the  place  with  melancholy  forebod- 
ings. The  American  war  was  still  (n:sh  in  me- 
mory. The  struggle  which  was  beginning,  and 
whiai  many  thought  would  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  close  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Great 
Britain  being  added  to  those  of  the  allies,  I  was 
assured  in  my  own  mind  would  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  productive.of  distress  and  misery 
beyond  all  possible  calculation.  This  convic- 
tion was  pressed  upon  me  by  having  been  a 
witness,  dturing  a  long  residence  in  revolution- 
ary France,  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  that 
country.  After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
spent  two  days  in  wandering  on  foot  over  Salis- 
bury Plain,  which,  though  oiliivation  was  then 
widely  spread  through  parts  of  it,  had  upon  the 
whole  a  still,  more  unpressive  appearance  than 
it  now  retains. 

The  monuments  and  traces  of  antiquity, 
scattered  in  abundance  over  that  region,  led 
me  unavoidably  to  compare  what  we  Know  or 
guess  of  those  remote  times  with  certain  aspects 
of  modem  society,  and  with  calamities,  princi- 
pally those  conseauent  upon  war,  to  which, 
more  than  other  classes  of  men^  the  poor  are 
subject  In  those  reflections,  jomed  with  par- 
tictuar  foots  that  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
the  following^  stanzas  originated. 

In  conclusion,  to  obviate  some  distraction  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  Salisbu^  Plain,  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  of  the  features  described  as  belonging  to 
it,  one  or  two  are  taken  from  other  desolate 
parts  of  England. 


I. 
A  Travellex  on  the  skirt  of  Sarum's  Plain 
Pursued  his  va|p:ant  way,  with  feet  half  bare  ; 
Stoofnng  his  gait,  but  not  as  if  to  gain 
Help  from  the  staff  he  bore ;  for  mien  and  air 
Were  hardy,  though  his  cheek  seemed  worn 

with  care 
Both  of  the  time  to  come,  and  time  long  fled : 
Down  felt  in  straggling  locks  his  thin  grey  hair ; 
A  coat  he  wore  o?  military  red 
But  £uled,  and  stuck  o'er  with  many  a  patch 

and  shied. 

zi. 
While  thus  he  journeyed,  step  by  step  led  on, 
He  saw  and  passed  a  stately  inn,  full  sure 
That  welcome  in  such  house  for  him  was  none. 
No  board  inscribed  the  needy  to  allure 
Hung  there,  no  bush  proclaimed  to  old  and  poor 
And  desolate,' "  Here  you  will  And  a  friend  I " 
The  pendent  grapes  guttered  above  the  door; — 
On  he  m«ist  pace,  perchance  'till  night  descend, 
Where'er  the  drnry  roads  their  bare  white  lines 

extend. 

III. 
The  gathering  clouds  grew  red  with  stormy  fire. 
In  streaks  diverging  wide  and  mounting  high ; 
lliat  inn  he  long  had  passed :  the  distant  spire. 
Which  oft  as  he  looked  back  had  fixed  his  eye, 
Was  k>st,  thcwgh  still  he  lodced,  in  the  blsmk 

iky. 
Perpieawd  and  oomfortlcai  he  gazed  around. 


And  scarce  could  any  trace  of  man  descry. 
Save  cornfields  stretoied  and  stretching  without 

bound; 
But  where  the  sower  dwelt  was  nowhere  to  be 

found. 

XV. 

No  tree  was  there,  no  meadow's  pleasant  green. 
No  brook  to  wet  his  lip  or  soothe  his  ear ; 
Long  files  of  corn-stacks  here  and  there  were 

seen,  ' 

But  not  one  dwelling-place  his  heart  to  cheer. 
Some  labourer,  thought  he,  may  perchance  be 

near; 
And  so  he  sent  a  feeble  shout — ^in  vain : 
No  voice  made  answer,  he  could  only  hear 
Winds  rustling  over  plots  of  unrip)c  grain. 
Or  whistling  thro'  thin  grass  along  the  unfur- 

Fowed  plain. 

V. 

Long  had  he  fancied  each  Successive  slope 
Concealed  some  cottage,  whither  he  might  turn 
And  rest ;  but  now  along  heaven's  dsu-kening 

cope 
The  crows  rushed  by  in  eddies,  homeward  borne. 
Thus  warned,  besought  some  shepherd's  spread- 
ing thorn 
Or  hovclfrom  the  storm  to  shield  his  head, 
Dut  sought  in  vain ;  for  now,  all  wild,  forlorn. 
And  vacant,  a  huge  waste  around  him  spread ; 
The  wet  cold  grotmd,  he  feared,  must  be  his 
only  bed. 

VI. 

And  be  it  so— for  to  the  chill  night  shower 
And  the  sharp  wind  his  head  he  oft  hath  bared ; 
A  Sailor  he,  who  many  a  wretched  hour 
Hath  told  ;  for,  landing  after  labour  hard. 
Full  long  endured  in  hope  of  just  reward. 
He  to  an  armdd  fleet  was  forced  away 
By  seamen,  who  perhaps  themselves  had  shared 
Like  fate ;  was  hurried  off,  a  helpless  prey, 
'Gaii)st  all  that  in  his  heart,  or  tneirs  perhapi, 

said  nay. 

vri. 
For  years  the  work  of  cam.ig^  did  not  cease. 
And  death's  dire  aspect  daily  he  surveyed. 
Death's  minister ;  then  came  his  glad  release. 
And  hope  returned,  and  pleasure  fondly  made 
Her  dwelling  in  his  dreams.     By  Fancy's  aid 
The  happy  husband  flies,  his  arms  to  throw 
Round  his  wife's  neck ;  the  prize  of  victory  laid 
In  her  full  lap,  he  sees  such  swdbt  tears  flow 
As  if  thenceforth  nor  pain  nor  trouble  she  could 

know. 

VIII. 

Vain  hope  I  for  fraud  took  all  that  he  had  earned. 
The  lion  roars  and  gluta  his  tawny  brood 
Even  in  the  desert's  heart ;  but  he,  returned. 
Bears  not  to  those  he  loves  their  needful  food. 
His  home  approaching,  but  in  such  a  mood 
That  from  his  sight  his  children  might  have  run. 
He  met  a  traveller,  robbed  him,  shed  his  blood : 
And  when  the  miserable  work  was  done 
He  fled,  a  vagrant  since,  the  murderer's  fate  to 
snun. 

IX. 

From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could  be 
So  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a  pang 
Brought  from  without  to  inward  misery. 
Now,  as  he  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sound  of  cnains  along  the  desert  rang ; 
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He  looked,  and  sa¥r  ui>on  a  gibbet  high 
A  human  body  that  in  irons  swang, 
Uplifted  by  the  tempest  whirling  by ; 
'^  And,  hovering,  round  it  often  did  a  raven  fly. 

X. 

It  was  a  spectacle  which  none  might  view, 
In  spot  so  savage,  but  with  shuddering  pain  ; 
Nor  only  did  for  nim  at  once  renew 
All  he  had  feared  from  man,  but  roused  a  train 
Of  the  mind's  phantoms,  horrible  as  vain. 
Hie  stones,  as  if  to  cover  htm  from  day, 
Rolled  at  his  back  along  the  living  plain ; 
He  fell,  and  without  sense  or  motion  lay  ; 
But,  when  the  trance  was  gone,  feebly  pursued 
his  way. 

XI. 

As  one  whose  brain  habitual  phrensy  fires 
Owes  to  the  fit  in  which  his  sout  hath  tossed 
Profounder  quiet,  when  tlie  fit  retires, 
£vea  so  the  dire  phantasma  which  had  crossed 
His  sense,  in  sudden  vacancy  quite  lost, 
Left  his  mind  still  as  a  deep  evening  stream. 
Nor,  if  accosted  now,  in  thought  engrossed. 
Moody,  or  inly  troubled,  would  he  seem 
To  traveller  who  might  talk  of  any  casual  theme. 

XII. 

Hurtle  the  clouds  in  deeper  darkness  piled. 
Gone  is  the  raven  timely  rest  to  seek  ; 
He  seemed  the  only  creature  in  the  wild 
On  whom  the  elements  their  rage  might  wreak ; 
Save  that  the  bustard,  of  those  regions  bleak 
Shy  tenant,  seeingby  the  uncertain  light 
A  man  there  wandering,  gave  a  mournful  shriek, 
And  half  upon  the  ground,  with  strange  aflright, 
Forced  hard  against  the  wind  a  thick  unwieldly 
flighL 

XIII. 

All,  all  was  cheerless  to  the  horizon's  botmd ; 
The  weary  eye— which,  wheresoe'er  it  strays, 
Marks  nothing  but  the  red  sun's  setting  round. 
Or  on  the  earth  strange  lines,  in  former  days 
Left  by  gigantic  arms— at  length  surveys 
What  seems  an  antique  castle  spreading  wide  ; 
Hoary  and  naked  are  its  walls,  and  raise 
Their  brow  sublime :  in  shelter  there  to  bide 
He  tumed,  while  rain  poured  down  smoking 
on  every  side. 

XIV. 

Pile  of  Stone-henge^l  so  proud  to  hint  yet  keep 
Thy  secrets,  thou  that  lov'st  to  stand  and  hear 
llie  Plain  reaoundinz  to  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 
Inmate  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year ; 
Even  if  thou  saw'st  the  giant  wicker  rear 
For  sacrifice  its  throngs  of  living  men. 
Before  thy  face  did  ever  wretch  appear, 
Who  in  his  heart  had  groaned  with  deadlier  pain 
Than  he  who,  tempest-driven,  thy  shelter  now 
would  gain  X 

XV. 

Within  that  fabric  of  mysterious  form. 
Winds  met  in  conflict,  each  by  turns  supreme  ; 
And,  from  the  perilous  ground  di&lodged, 

through  storm 
And  rain  he  wiJdcrcd  on,  no  moon  to  stream 
From  gulf  of  parting  clouds  ono  friendly  beam. 
Nor  any  friendly  sound  his  footsteps  led  ; 
Once  did  the  lightning's  faint  disastKHia  gleam 


Disclose  a  naked  guide-post's  double  head, 
Sight  which  tho  I  lost  at  once  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  shed. 

XVI. 

No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage 

elm 
To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome  : 
'Twas  dark  and  void  as  ocean's  watery  realm 
Roaring  with  storms  beneath  night  s  starless 

gloom; 
No  gipsy  cower'd  o'er  fire  of  furre  or  broom  ; 
No  labourer  watched  his  red-kiln  glaring  bright. 
Nor  taper  glimmered  dim  from  siclc  man  s  room ; 
Along  the  waste  no  line  of  mournful  light 
From  lamp  of  lonely  toli*gate  streamed  athwart 

the  night. 

XVII. 

At  length,  though  hid  in  donds,  the  moon  arose; 
The  downs  were  visible — and  now  revealed 
A  structure  stands,  which  two  bare  slopes 

,  enclose. 
It  was  a  spot,  where,  ancient  vows  fulfilled, 
Kind  pious  hands  did  to  the  Vigin  build 
A  lonely  Spital,  the  belated  swain 
From  the  night  terrors  of  that  waste  to  shield : 
But  there  no  human  being  could  remain, 
And  now  the  walls  are  named  the  "Dead 
House  "  of  the  plain. 

XVIII. 

Though  he  had  little  cause  to  love  the  ab<3#e 

Of  man,  or  covet  sight  of  mortal  face^ 

Yet  when  faint  beams  of  light  that  ruin  showed. 

How  glad  he  was  at  length  to  find  some  trace 

Of  human  shelter  in  that  dreary  place. 

Till  to  his  flock  the  early  shepherd  goes. 

Here  shall  much-needed  sleep  his  frame 

embrace. 
In  a  dry  nook  where  fern  the  floor  bestrows 
He  lays  his  stiflfened  limbs, — his  eyes  begin  to 

close ; 

XIX. 

When  hearing  a  deep  sigh,  that  seemed  to  come 
From  one  who  mourned  in  sleep,  he  raised  his 

head. 
And  saw  a  woman  in  the  naked  room 
Outstretched,  and  tumine  on  a  restless  bed : 
The  moon  a  wan  dead  lignt  around  her  shed. 
He  waked  her — spake  in  tone  that  would  not 

fail. 
He  hoped,  to  calm  her  mind  ;  but  ill  he  sped. 
For  of^that  ruin  she  had  heard  a  tale 
Which  now  with  freezing  thoughts  did  all  her 

powers  a&sail ; 

XX. 

Had  heard  of  one  who,  forced  from  storms  to 

shroud. 
Felt  the  loose  walls  of  this  decayed  Retreat 
Rock  to  incessant  neighings  shnll  and  loud^ 
While  his  horse  pawed  the  floor  with  funous 

heat; 
Till  on  a  stone,  that  sparkled  to  his  feet. 
Struck,  and  still  struck  again,  the   troubled 

horse: 
The  man  half  raised  the  stone  with  pain  and 

sweat. 
Half  raised,  for  well  his  arm  might  lose  its  force 
Disclosing  the  grim  head  of  a  late  murdered 

corse. 
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XXI. 

Such  tale  of  this  lone  mansion  she  had  learned, 
And,  when  that  shape,  with  eyes  in  sleep  half 

drowned. 
By  the  moon's  sullen  lamp  she  first  discerned. 
Cold  stony  horror  all  her  senses  bound. 
Her  he  addressed  in  words  of  cheering  sound ; 
Recovering  heart,  like  answer  did  she  make  ; 
And  well  it  was  that,  of  the  corse  there  found. 
In  converse  that  ensued  she  nothing  spake ; 
She  knew  not  what  dire  pangs  in  hun  such  tale 

could  wake. 

XXII. 

But  soon  his  voice  and  words  of  kind  intent^ 
Banished  that  dismal  thought;  and  now  the  wind 
In  iainter  howlings  told  its  rage  was  spent : 
Meanwhile  discourse  ensued  of  various  kind, 
Which  by  degrees  a  confidence  of  mind 
And  mutual  interest  failed  not  to  create. 
And,  to  a  natural  sjrmpathy  resigned, 
In  that  forsaken  building  where  they  sate 
The  Woman  thus  retraced  her  own  untoward 
iate. 

XXIIT. 

"  By  Dcrwent's  side  my  father  dwelt — a  man 
Of  virtuous  life,  by  pious  parents  bred  ; 
And^  I  believe  that,  soon  as  I  began 
To  lisp,  he  made  me  kneel  beside  my  bed, 
|k       And  in  his  hearing  there  my  pravers  I  said  : 
^    And  afterwards,  by  mv  good  fatner  taught, 
yt         I  read,  and  loved  the*  books  in  which  I  read  : 
For  books  in  every  neighbouring  house  I  sought. 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure 

broiq^ht. 
^  xxrv. 

A  little  croft  we  owned— a  plot  of  com, 
A  garden  stored  with  jieas,  and  mint,  and  thyme» 
And  flowers  for  posies,  oft  on  Sunday  mom 
Plucked  while  the  church  bells  rang  their 

earliest  chime. 
Can  I  forget  our  freaks  at  shearing  time  1 
My  hen's  rich  nest  through  long  grass  scaree 

espied ; 
The  cowslip-gathering  in  June's  dewy  prime  ^ 
The  swans  that  with  whiw^SRsts  upreared  in 

pride 
k  Rushing  and  racing  came  to  meet  me  at  the 
water-side  1 

\kj^  XXV. 

The  stafiT  I  ^rajl  remember  which  upbore 
The  bending  bod^r  of  my  active  sire  ; 
His  seat  beneath  the  honied  sycamore 
^JT^SQS  the  bees  hummed,  and  chair  by  winter 

fire; 
When  market-morning  came,  the  neat  attire 
With  which,  though  cent  on  haste,  myself  I 
-^jy    dedced ; 

Ow  watchful  house<dog,  that  wouH  tr*"*  ^"^ 
"*""    tire 

Thp-stiSllger  till  its  barking-fit  I  checked;^ 
Ine  red-breast,  known  for  years,  wTuch  at  my 

casement  pecked. 

XXVI. 

llT>e  snns  of  twenty  summers  danced  along,— 
t^^^CoB  little  marked  now  fast  they  rolled- away : 
^     But,  through  severe  mischance  and  cmel  wrong, 
'  liicX^ther's  substance  fell  into  decay : 
We  toiled  and  struggled,  hoping  for  a  dav 
;  When  Fortune  mi^it  put  on  a  kinder  look  ; 
/  But  vain  were  wisEc^  efforts  vain  as  they ; 


lie  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 
^lust  part ;   the  summons  came  ; — our   final 
leave  we  took. 

XXVI  I. 

-fFwas  indeed  a  miserable  hoifr 
When,  from  the  last  hill-top,  my  sire  surveyed, 
Peering  above  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 
That  on  his  marriacc-day  sweet  music  made  I 
Till  then,  he  hoped  his  bones  might  there  be  laid 
Close  by  my  mother  in  their  native  bowers  : 
Bidding  me  trust  in  God,  he  stood  and  prayed; — 
I  could  not  pray  : — through  tears  that  fell  in 

showers 
Glimmered  our   dear-loved   home,    alas  I    no 

longer  ours  1 

XXVIII. 

There  was  a  Youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long. 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say : 
'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  a  thoughtless 

song 
We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  i^  May ; 
When  we  began  to  tire  of  childiiih  play, 
We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  prue  each 

other; 
We  talked  of  marriage  and  our  marriage  day  ; 
And  I  in  truth  did  love  him  like  a  brotiicr. 
For  never  could   I  hope  to  meet  with  such 

another. 

XXIX. 

Two  years  were  passed  since  to  a  distant  town 
He  had  repaired  to  ply  a  gainful  trade  ;^  \ 

What  tears  of  bitter  grief,  till  then  unknown  i 
What  tender  vows  our  last  sad  kiss  delayed  1 
To  him  we  turned :— we  had  no  other  aid : 
Like  one  revived,  upon  his  neck  I  wept ; 
And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  jo>r,  he  said. 
He  well  could  love  in  grief;  his  faith  he  kept ; 
And  in  a  quiet  home  once  more  my  father  slept. 

XXX. 

We  lived  in  peace  and  comfort ;  and  were  blest  \  • 
With  daily  bread,  bv  constant  toil  supplied.        / 
Three  lovely  babes  had  lain  upon  my  breast : 
And  often,  viewing  their  sweet  smiles,  I  sighed. 
And  knew  not  why.     My  happy  father  died. 
When  threatened  war  reduced  the  children's 

meal : 
Thrice  happv !  that  for  him  the  grave  could  hide 
The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent  wheel, 
And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  patience 

might  not  heaL 


XXXI. 


1 


'Twas  a  hard  change  ;  an  evil  time  was  come : 
We  had  no  hope,  and  no  relief  could  gain : 
But  soon,  with  proud  parade,  the  noisy  drum 
Beat  round  to  clear  the  streets  of  want  and  pain. 
My  husband's  arms  now  only  served  to  strain 
Me  and  his  children  hungerine  in  his  view  ;  ^ 
In  such  dismay  my  ^^yers  and  tears  were  vain ; 
To  join  those  miserable  men  he  flew, 
And  now  to  the  sea-coast,  with  numbers  more, 
we  drew. 

XXXII. 

There  were  we  long  neglected,  and  we  bore        / 
Much  sorrow  ere  the  fleet  it«  anchor  weighed  ;/ 
Green  fields  before  us,  and  our  native  shore,        ^ 
We  breathed  a  pestilential  air,  that  made 
Ravage  fur  which  no  knell  was  heard.    We 
prayed 


^ 


^ 


/ 
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-nor 


^, 


For  our  departure ;  wished  and  wished- 

knew, 
'Mid  that  long  sickness  and  those  hopes  delayed. 
That  happier  days  we  never  more  must  view. 
The  parting  signal  streamed— at  last  the  land 

withdrew.  ' 

XSCXIII. 

"-^ut  the  calm  summer  season  now  was  past. 
On  as  we  drove,  the  equinoctial  deep 
Ran  mountains  high  before  the  howling  blast, 
'—■And  manv  perished  in  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 
We  gazed  with  terror  on  their  gloomy  sleep, 
Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue. 
Our  hopes  such  harvest  of  affliction  reap, 
lliat  we  the  mercy  of  the  waves  should  rue : 
IVe  reached  the  western  world,  a  poor  devoted 
crew. 

xxxtv. 
The  pains  and  plagues  that  on  our  heads  came 

down. 
Disease  and  famine,  agony  and  fear, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  in  camp  or  town, 
^i^»  It  would  unman  the  firmest  heart  to  hear. 
All  perished — all  in  one  remorseless  year. 
Husband  and  children  I  one  bv  one,  by  sword 
And  ravenous  pla^e,  all  perished  :  every  tear 
Dried  up,  despiainng,  desolate,  on  board 
A  British  ship  I  ^aked,  as  from  a  trance  re- 
stored. 

XXXV. 

Here  paused  she  of  all  present  thought  forlorn. 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound,  that  moment  s  pain  ex- 
pressed, 
Yet  Nature,  with  excess  of  grief  o'erbome. 
From  her  full  eyes  their  watery  load  released. 
He  too  was  mute  ;  and,  ere  her  weeping  ceased. 
He  rose,  and  to  the  rum's  portal  went. 
And  saw  the  dawn  opening  the  silvery  east 
With  rays  ofpromisc,  north  and  southward  sent ; 
And  sooA  with  crimson  fire  kindled  the  firma- 
ment. 

XXXVI. 

"0  come,"  he  cried,  "come,  after  weary  night 
Of  such  rough  storm,  this  happy  change  to  view." 
So  forth  she  came,  and  eastward  looked ;  the 

sight 
Over  her  brow  like  dawn  of  gladness  threw ; 
Upon  her  cheek,  to  which  its  youthful  hue 
Seemed  to  return,  dried  the  last  lingering  tear. 
And  from  her  grateful  heart  a  fresh  one  drew : 
The  whilst  her  comrade  to  her  pensive  cheer 
Tempered  fit  words  of  hope;   and   the  lark 

warbled  near. 

XXXVII. 

They  looked  and  saw  a  lengthening  road,  and 

w^n 
That  rang  down  a  bare  slope  not  far  remote  : 
The  barrows  glistered  bright  with  drops  of  rain, 
Whistled  the  waggoner  with  merry  note. 
The  cock  far  oflf  sounded  his  clarion  throat ; 
But  town,  or  farm,  or  hamlet,  none  they  viewed, 
Only  were  told  there  stood  a  lonely  cot 
A  long  mile  thence.    While  thither  they  pursued 
Their  way,  the  Woman  thus  her  mournful  tale 

renewed. 

^  xxxvm. 

"  Peaceful  as  yhis  immeasurable  plain 
..Is  now,  by  bcamS  of  dawning  lignt  imprest, 
In  the  calm  sunshine  slept  the  glittering  main  ; 
The  very  ocean  hatii  its  hour  of  rest* 


I  too  for]^ot  the  heavings  of  my  breast. 
How  ^uiet  'round  me  ship  and  ocean  were  I 
As  quiet  all  within  me.    I  was  blest. 
And  looked,  and  fed  upon  the  silent  air 
Until  it  seemed  to  bring  a  joy  to  my  despair.  | 

xxxix. 

Ah  1  how  unlike  those  late  terrific  sleeps. 
And  groans  that  rage  of  racking  famine  spoke ; 
The  unburied  dead  that  lay  in  festering  heaps,*  ■"*" 
The  breathing  pestilence  that  rose  like  smoke, 
The  shriek  that  from  the  dbtant  battle  broke, 
llie  mine's  dire  earthquake,  and  the  pallid  host 
Driven  by  the  bomb's  incessant  thunder-stroke 
To  loathsome  vaults,  where  heart-sick  anguish 

tossed, 
Hope  died,  and  fear  itself  in  agony  was  lost  1 

XL. 

Some  mighty  gulf  of  separation  past, 
I  seemed  transported  to  another  world ; 
A  thought  resigned  with  pain,  when  from  the 
p      ^  mast 

The  impatient  mariner  the  sailunfuried. 
And,  wnLstUng,  called  the  wind  that  hardljr        / 

curled  \ 

The  silent  sea.     From  the  sweet  thoughts  of         V 

home  *  Jf^ 

And  from  all  hope  I  was  for  ever  hurled.  j 

For  me — farthest  from  earthly  port  to  roam 
Was  best,  could  I  but  shun  the  spot  where  man 

might  come. 

XLl, 

And  oft  I  thought  (my  fancy  was  so  strong) 
That  I,  at  last,  a  restmg-place  had  found ; 
'Here  will  I  dwell,' said  I,  'my  whole  lifelong, 
Roaming  the  illimitable  waters  round ; 
Here  will  I  live,  of  all  but  heaven  disowned. 
And  end  my  days  upon  the  peaceful  flood.' — 
To  break  my  dream  tne  vessel  reached  its  bound; 
And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a  thotuand  tables  pined  and  wanted 

food. 

XLir. 
No  help  I  sought ;  in  sorrow  turned  adrift,  *OK 
Was  hopeless,  as  if  cast  on  some  bare  rock  ;  ""*-' 
Nor  morsel  to  my  mouth  that  day  did  lift. 
Nor  raised  my  hand  at  any  door  to  knock.^ 
I  lay  where,  with  his  drowsy  mates,  the  cock 
From  the  cross-timber  of  an  out-house  htmg  : 
Dismally  lolled,  that  night,  the  city  clock  I  ^— 
At  morn  my  sick  heart  hunger  scarcely  stung, 
Nor  to  the  beggar's  language  could  I  £^  my 

tongue.  "^ 

^      XLIII. 

So  passed  a  sedSnd  day  \  and>  when  the  third 
Was  come,  I  tried  in  vain  the  crowd's  resort.  "^ 
— In  deep  despair,  by  frightful  wishes  stirred. 
Near  the  sea-side  1  reached  a  ruined  fort ; 
There,  pains  which  nature  could  no  more  sup- 
port, 
With  blindness  linked,  did  on  my  vitals  fall ; 
And,  after  many  interruptions  short 
Of  hideous  sense,  I  sank,  nor  step  could  crawl 
Unsought  for  was  the  help  that  did  my  life  recal 

/  XLIV. 
Borne  to  a  hospital,  I  lay  with  brain  1^ 

Drowsy  and  weak,  and  shattered  memory ;  | 
I  heard  my  neighbours  in  their  beds  complain 
Of  many  things  which  never  troubled  me — 
Of  feet  still  bustling  round  with  busy  glee. 
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Of  looks  wbere  oomnum  kindness  had  no  part, 
Of  service  done  with  odd^maliS^ 
Fretting  the  fever  roii]la~cne  languid  heart. 
And  groans  which,  as  they  said,  might  make  a 
dead  man  start. 

XLV,  *    y^ 

These  things  just  served  to  stir  the  dqmbcring 

sense. 
Nor  pain  nor  pity  in  my  bosom  raised.  ' 
.With  strength  did  memory  return  ;  and,  thence 
Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed. 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed. 
The  lanes  I  sought,  and,  as  the  sun  retired. 
Came  where  beneath  the  trees  a  faggot  blazed ; 
■The  travdlers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  inquired, 
And  gave  m£'  food— and  rest,  more  welcome, 

more  desired. 

XLVI. 

Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 
With  painniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 
But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 
And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure — 
The  Ing-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor 
Ta  bam  upltghted ;  and  companions  boon. 
Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure 
Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 
Rolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial 
moon. 

XLVII. 

But  ill  they  suited  me— those  lourneys  dark 
O'er  moor  and  mountam,  midfiight  theft  to 

hatch! 
To  diarm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithful  bark. 
Or  hang  on  tip-toe  at  the  lifted  latch. 
The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim  blue  match. 
The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 
And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch. 
Were  not  for  me,  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 
Besides,  on  griefs  so  uesh  my  thoughts  were 

brooding  stilL 

XLVIII. 

What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  imblest? 
Mj  father !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine : 
aR!  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help ;  and,  after  marriage  such  as  mine. 
With  little  kindness  would  to  me  incline. 
Jbr  toil  or  service  fit : 
iwn  sighs  no  effort  could  confine ; 
^forgetful  would  I  sit 
irs,  with  idle  arms  in  moping^  sorrow 
kmt. 

XLIX.  ^ 

The  roads  I  paced,  I  loitered  through  the  fields; 
Contentedly,  yet  sometimes  sclf-aocused. 
Trusted  my  life  to  what  chance  bounty  yields. 
Now  coldly  fiven,  now  utterly  refused. 
The  ground  i  for  my  bed  have  often  used : 
But  what  afflicts  my  peace  with  keenest  ruth. 

I  Is  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused. 
Foregone  the  home  delight  of  constant  truth 
And  clear  and  open  soul,  so  prized  in  fearless 
youth. 

I  Through  tears  the  rising  sun  I  oft  have  viewed, 
I  Through  tears  have  seen  him  towards  that  world 

descend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude  : 
"^^liree  years  a  wanderer  now  my  course  I  bend— 
(^ !  tcU  tac  whither— for  no  earthly  fnend 


/: 


Have  1.**— She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned 

away ; 
As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end. 
She  wept ;  because  she  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  perpetuxd  weight  which  on  her  spirit  lay. 

LI. 

True  sympathy  the  Saiior^s  looks  expressed, 
His  looks— for  pondering  he  was  mute  the  wlule. 
Of  social  Order's  care  for  wretchedness. 
Of  Time's  lure  help  to  calm  and  reconcile, 
Joy's  second  spring  and  Hope's  long-treasured 

smile, 
HTwas  not  for  him  to  speak— a  man  so  tried. 
Yet,  to  relieve  her  heart,  in  friendly  style 
Proverbial  words  of  comfort  he  applied. 
And  not  in  vain,  while  they  went  pacmg  side 
by  side. 

Lir. 
Ere  long,  from  heaps  of  turf,  before  their  sight. 
Together  smoking  in  the  sun's  slant  beam, 
Rise  various  wreaths  that  into  one  unite 
Which  high  and  higher  mounts  with   silver 

gleam: 
Fair  spectacle, — but  instantly  a  scream 
Thence  bursting  shrill  did  all  renuuk  prevent ; 
They  paused,  and  heard  a  hoatser  voice  blas- 
pheme. 
And  female  cries.    Their  course  they  thither 

bent. 
And  met  a  man  who  foamed  with  anger  vehe- 
ment. 

LIII. 

A  woman  stood  with  Quivering  lips  and  pale. 
And,  pointing  to  a  little  child  tluu  lay 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  began  a  piteous  tale; 
How  in  a  simple  freak  of  thoughtless  play 
He  had  provoked  his  father,  who  straightway. 
As  if  eacn  blow  were  deadlier  than  the  last. 
Struck  the  poor  innocent    Pallid  with  dismay 
The  Soldiers  Widow  heard  and  stood  aghast ; 
And  stem  looks  on  the  man  her  grey-haired 

Comrade  cast. 

Liv. 
His  voice  with  indignation  rising  high 
Such  further  deed  in  manhood's  name  forbade  : 
The  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 
With  bitter  insult  and  revilings  sad  ; 
Asked  him  in  scorn  what  business  there  he  had ; 
What  kind  of  plunder  he  was  hunting  now ; 
The  gallows  would  one  day  of  him  be  glad ; — 
Though  inward  anguish  damped  the  Sailor's 

brow, 
Yet  calm  he  seemed  as  thoughts  so  poignant 

would  allow. 

LV. 

Softly  he  stroked  the  child,  who  lay  outstretched 
With  face  to  earth ;  and,  as  the  boy  tumed 

round 
His  battered  head,  a  groan  the  Sailor  fetched 
As  if  he  saw — there  and  upon  that  groimd — 
Strange  repetition  of  the  aeadly  wound 
He  had  himself  inflicted.    Through  his  brain 
At  once  the  gridine  iron  passage  found ; 
Deluge  of  tender  thoughts  then  rushed  amain. 
Nor  could  his  sunken  eyes  the  starting  tear 

restrain, 

LVI. 

Within  himself  he  said— What  hearts  have  we ! 
The  blessing  this  a  father  gives  his  child  I 
Yet  happy  Uiou,  poor  boy  I  compared  with  me. 
Suffering  not  doing  ill— fate  fieur  more  mild. 

B 
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llie  stranger's  looks  and  tears  of  wratJi  be- 
guiled 
The  father,  and  relenting  thoughts  awoke 
He  kissed  his  son — so  all  was  reconciled. 
Then»  with  a  voice  which  inward  trouble  broke 
Ere  to  his  lips  it  came,  the  Sailor  them  bespoke. 

LVII. 

"  Bad  is  the  world,  and  hard  is  the  world's  law 
Even  for  the  man  who  wears  the  wannest  fleece; 
Much  need  have  ye  that  time  more  closely  draw 
The  bond  of  nature,  all  unkindness  cease. 
And  that  among  so  few  there  still  be  peace : 
Else  can  ye  hope  but  with  such  numerous  foes 
Your  pains  shall  ever  with  your  years  in- 
crease ?*[— 
While  from  his  heart  the  appropriate  lesson 

flows, 
A  correspondent  calm  stole  gently  o'er  his  woes. 

LVXII. 

Forthwith  the  pair  passed  on  ;  and  down  they 

look 
Into  a  narrow  valley's  pleasant  scene 
Where  wreaths  of  vapour  tracked  a  winding 

brook. 
That  babbled  on  through  groves  and  meadows 

green; 
A  low-roofed  house  peeped  out  the  trees  be- 
tween ; 
The  dripping  groves  resound  with  dieerful  lays. 
And  melancholy  lowings  intervene 
Of  scattered  herds,  that  in  the  meadow  graze. 
Some  amid  lingering  shade,  aom^  touched  by 
the  sun's  rays. 

They  saw  and  heard,  and,  windinjg^  with  the  road 
Down  a  thick  wood,  they  dropt  mto  the  vale ; 
Comfort  by^  prouder  mannons  unbestowed 
Their  wearied  frames,  she  hoped,  vrould  soon 

regale. 
Erelong  they  reached  that  cottage  in  the  dale : 
It  was  a  rustic  inn  ;— the  board  was  spread. 
The  milk-maid  followed  with  her  brimming  pail. 
And  lustily  the  master  carved  the  bread. 
Kindly  the  housewife  pressed,  (tnd  they  in 

comfort  fed. 

Their  breakfast  done,  the  pair,  though  loth, 

must  part ; 
Wanderers  whose  course  no  longer  now  agrees. 
She  rose  and  bade  farewell  I   ^d,  while  her 

heart 
Struggled  with  tears  nor  could  its  sorrow  ease^ 
She  left  him  there ;  for,  clustering  round  hts 

knees, 
With  his  oak'Staffthe  cottage  children  played  : 
And  soon  she  reached  a  spot  o'crhung  with  trees 
And  banks  of  ragged  earth  ;  beneath  the  shade 
Across  the  pebbly  road  a  little  numel  strayed. 

LXI. 

A  cart  and  horse  beside  the  rivulet  stood  ; 
Chequering  the  canvas  roof  the  sunbeams  shone. 
She  saw  the  carman  bend  to  scoop  the  flood 
As  the  wain  fronted  her, — wherein  lay  one, 
A  pale-faced  Woman,  in  disease  far  gone. 
The  carman  wet  her  lips  as  well  behoved  ; 
Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none. 
Iliough  even  to  die  near  one  she  most  had  loved 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs 
have  moved. 


LXII. 

The  Soldier^s  Widow  learned  with  honest  pain 
And  homefelt  force  of  sympathy  sincere. 
Why  thus  that  worn-out  wretch  must  there 

sustain 
The  jolting  road  and  morning  air  severe. 
The  wain  pursued  its  way ;  and  following  near 
In  pure  compassion  she  her  steps  retraced 
Far  as  the  cottage.     "  A  sad  sight  is  here," 
She  cried  aloud  ;  and  forth  ran  out  in  haste 
The  friends  whom  she  had  left  but  a  few  minutes 

past. 

UCIIl. 

While  to  the  door  with  eager  speed  they  ran. 
From  her  bare  straw  the  Woman  half  upraised 
Her  bony  visage— gaunt  and  deadly  wan ; 
No  pity  asking,  on  the  group  she  gazed 
With  a  dim  eye,  distracted  and  amazed  ; 
Then  sank  upon  her  straw  with  feeble  moan. 
Fervently   cried    the    housewife  —  "God   bo 

praised, 
I  have  a  house  that  I  can  call  my  own  ; 
Nor  shall   she   perish   there,  unlended   and 

alone  I"  , 

ucrr. 
So  in  thev  bear  her  to  the  chimney  seat. 
And  busily,  though  yet  with  fear,  untie 
Her  garments,  and,  to  warm  her  icy  feet 
And  chafe  her  temples,  careful  hands  apply. 
Nature  reviving,  with  a  deep-drawn  sign 
She  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  tier  head  to  rear ; 
llien  said — "  I  thank  you  all ;  if  I  must  die. 
The  God  in  heaven  my  prayers  for  you  will  hear ; 
Till  now  I  did  not  think  my  end  had  been  so  near. 

XJCV. 

"  Barred  every  comfort  labour  could  procure^ 
Suffering  what  no  endurance  could  assuage, 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  my  father's  door, 
Though  loth  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  age. 
But  sickness  stopped  me  in  an  early  stage 
Of  my  sad  journey  ;  and  within  the  wain 
They  placed  me — there  to  end  life's  pilgrimage. 
Unless  beneath  your  roof  I  may  remain : 
For  I  shall  never  see  my  fathers  door  again. 

LXVl. 

"My  life,   Heaven   knows,  hath   long  been 

^  burthensome ; 
But,  if  I  have  not  meeklsr  suffered^  meek 
May  my  end  be  1  Soon  will  this  voice  be  dumb : 
Should  child  of  mine  e'er  wander  hither,  speak 
Of  me,  say  that  the  worm  is  on  my  cheek. — 
Tom  from  our  hut,  that  stood  beside  the  sea 
Near  Portland  lighthouse  in  a  lonesome  creek. 
My  husband  served  in  sad  captivity 
On  shipboard,  bound  till  peace  or  death  should 
set  him  free. 

•     LXVII. 

"A  sailor's  wife  I  knew  a  widow's  cares. 
Yet  two  sweet  little  ones  partook  my  bed  :^ 
Hope  cheered  my  dreams,  and  to  my  daily 

prayers 
Our  heavenly  Father  granted  each  day's  bread  : 
Till  one  was  found  by  stroke  of  violence  dead. 
Whose  bod^  near  our  cottage  chanced  to  lie ; 
A  dire  suspicion  drove  us  from  our  shed ; 
In  vain  to  find  a  friendly  face  we  try. 
Nor  could  we  live  together  those  poor  boys 

and  I : 

LXVIII. 

*'  For  evil  tongues  made  oath  how  on  that  dav 
My  husband  loiked  about  the  neighbourhooa ; 
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nrth  -w^s  eentlcr  creature  Ken ; 
ukve  loblx^  [l»  nveo  of  lU  food. 

i  worldly  bantu  and  wroDgi  howc\ 


with  labanriDf  breath 


1  natter  ask  nor  wuh— fbr£ive  me,  but  ior- 

To  tell  tbe  dutiiEe  th>t  V<»cv  within  her  wroucht 

A  Hidden  joy  ■nrpnscd  cx^ring  tboneh^ 
And  CT«7  bORat  pang  diuobrcd  away. 
Bone  ff™^T  ^  ■  ^vd,  in  dsilh  she  by ; 
Yet  Mill  whils  orer  ho  tlie  hluband  benE, 
A  look  waj  in  her  &ce  which  teemed  lo  tay, 
"Bcbloa;  byssht  of  thee  fn>m  heaven  was 

Peace  t»  my  partio^  »u1,  the  futrieai  of  conlent." 

her  (ace,— then  took 
eyeiidi  umched  and  KiJC  at  lead ; 


&(<  ilept  in  peace,— 

Breath]^  Ae  jgaied  ut 


And  oft  he  groaned  aloud, "  O  God,  that  t  were 

The  Soldicr'j  Widow  lingered  in  ihe  cot  i 

Through  whkh  hu  Wife,  to  that  Luid  thelcer 

lied  in  hit  armi :  and  with  those  tbanlu  a 

Te  breathed  for  her,  and  Tor  that  merciful  pair, 
he  cone  intecred,  not  one  hour  he  remauied 
leneaih  their  loof,  but  to  the  open  air 
L  burthen,  now  with  fortitude  sustained, 
Te  bore  within  a  breaH  where  dreadful  quiet 

lonfirmed  of  purpose,  fearlessly  prepared 

.  le  journeyed,  and  forthwith  his  crime  declared; 
"And  from  your  doom,'*  he  added,  ^*nowl  wait, 
""  'it  it  linger  long,  the  murderer".  Site." 
lelTectual  waH  that  ^teoui  claim  : 
elcome  sentcDce  whidi  will  end  though 


a'=r?: 


dropped,  in  miserable 
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duced  topubluh  thli  Traced  jr. 


',  in  the  follovjn;  composiiioii,  v 
T)la««  where  thejr  DnnruUr  tf 
I  iited  elsdwtitre,  if  I  had  fom 


L/vy-  The  Troop  will  behnpalient ;  letusfajt 

Oriheitrith^^il,  erelheyrccroMiheUotdet, 
— Pji^  ihal  our  young  Chief  will  have  xva  pan 


To  our  conlidiag,  opcn-heaned,  Leadc 

have  proved 
That  Oswald  findl  mall  favour  in  cur 

Over  our  nuch-toved  Caplain. 

or  some  dark  deed  10  which  in  early  li 

Up^i^ihe™  id^  S^    yauluin'lu 


Wil.  lie  caulioui,  n 


:3^ 

;  and  WitmBD. 


That  fear  b  hie  a  Ch>alc  whi<:h  0 

ymen  huddle 

Abou 

their  Jove,  u  if  to  keep  it 

e  should  pan. 

For  luch  he  ii 

Your  buw  Gi 
tempt  me  10  a  imile  ;  but 

do,  Wilfred, 

Mijih 

W, 

You  know  that  you  h.«: 

«v«rhuiife. 

IklBWiL 

''Andthathebaleayou 

-Faidonme. 

perhap. 

That 

wordwa.hn.ty. 

r.                          Fytno 

noreont. 

DearMaUerl  gratitude 
ro^d  SouL-Nohodv  lovei 

..heavy  bui^ 

Toa 

thiiOiwald— 

Vou« 

elf,  you  do  not  kive  him. 

Ihoo 

Kir  him.    Strong  feelings 

0  hii  heart 

Areu 

Uural:  and  from  no  oner 

More 

>  than  hii  ex. 

Hai  given  him  power  to  tench 

Vnd 

nlerpiw-whnt  penli  hath  he  ihunnedl 

Aniw: 

knowl^i 

our  commoB 
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I  shall  be  with  them  in  two  days,  at  farthest. 
WiL  May  He  whose  eye  is  over  all  protect 
you  I  \Exit. 

EnUr  Oswald  (a  hunch  qfptanta  in  his  hand). 

Orm.  This  wood  is  rich  in  plants  and  curious 

»mples. 
Mar.  {Jeokingai  them).  The  wild  rose,  and 
the  poppy,  and  the  nightshade : 
Whidi  is  your  Uvourite,  Oswald  ? 

Osm.  That  which,  while  it  is 

Strong  to  destroy,  is  also  strong  to  heal — 

\Looking forward. 
Not  yet  in  sight ! — We'll  saunter  here  awhile ; 
They  cannot  mount  the  hill,  by  us^  unseen. 
Mar.  {a  Utter  in  his  hand).  It  is  no  common 
thuig  when  one  like  you 
Perfianns  tnese  delicate  services,  and  therefore 
I  feel  myself  much  bounden  to  you,  Oswald : 
Tis  a  strange  letter  this ! — You  saw  her  write  itf 
Osw.  And  saw  the  tears  with  which  she  blotted 

Mar.  And  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  7 

Osw.  ^  No  less ; 

For  that  another  in  his  Child's  affection 
Should  hold  a  place,  as  if 'twere  robbery. 
He  seemed  to  quarrel  with  the  very  thought. 
Besides,  I  know  not  what  strange  prejudice 
Is  rooted  in  his  mind ;  this  Band  of  ours, 
Whidi  you've  collected  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Along  tne  confines  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed 
To  guard  the  Innocent — ^he  calls  us  "Outlaws; " 
And,  for  yourself,  in  plain  terms  he  asserts 
This  garb  was  taken  up  that  indolence 
Mnht  want  no  cover,  and  rapacity 
Be  better  fed. 

Mar.  Ne'er  may  I  own  the  heart 

That  cannot  feel  for  one  helpless  as  he  is. 

Osw.  Thou  know'st  me  for  a  Man  not  easily 
moved. 
Yet  was  I  grievously  provoked  to  think 
Of  what  I  witnessed. 

Mar.  This  day  will  suffice 

To  end  her  wrongs. 

Osw.  But  if  the  blind  Mah's  tale 

Should  yei  be  true  f 

Mar.  Would  it  were  possible  I 

Did  not  the  Soldier  tell  thee  that  himself, 
And  others  who  survived  the  wreck,  beheld 
The  Baron  Herbert  perish  in  the  waves 
Upon  the  coast  of  Cyprus  t 

Osw.  Yes,  even  so. 

And  I  had  heard  the  like  before :  in  sooth 
The  tale  of  this  his  Quondam  Barony 
Is  cunningly  devised  ;  and,  on  the  back 
Of  his  forlorn  appearance,  could  not  fail  ^ 
To  make  the  proud  and  vain  his  tributaries, 
And  stir  the  pulse  of  lazy  charity. 
The  sei^ories  of  Herbert  are  in  Devon ; 
We,  neighbours  of  the  Esk  and  Twe^:  'tis 

much 
The  Arch4Bipostor 

Mar.  Treat  him  gently,  Oswald: 

Though  I  have  never  seen  his  face,  methinks. 
There  cannot  come  a  day  when  I  shall  cease 
To  love  him.     I  remember,  when  a  Boy 
Of  scarcely  seven  years'  growth,  beneath  the 

Elm^ 
That  casts  its  shade  over  our  village  school, 
*Twas  my  delight  to  at  and  hear  Idonea 
Repeat  her  Fathei's  tenible  adventures, 


Till  all  the  band  of  play-mates  wept  together ; 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  love. 
And,  through  all  converse  of  our  later  years. 
An  image  of  this  old  Man  still  was  present. 
When  I  had  been  most  happy.     Pardon  me 
If  this  be  idly  spoken. 

Osw.  See,  they  come. 

Two  Travellers ! 

Mar.  {points).    The  woman  is  Idonea. 

Osw.  And  leading  Herbert. 

Mar._  We  must  let  them  pass— 

This  thicket  will  conceal  us.     iThey  step  aside. 

Enter  Idonea,  leading  Herbert  blind. 

Idon.  Dear  Father,  you  sigh  deeply ;   ever 
sifce 
We  left  the  willow  shade  by  the  brook-side. 
Your  natural  breathing  has  been  troubled. 

Ner.  Nay, 

You  are  too  fearful ;  yet  must  I  confess. 
Our  march  of  yesterday  had  better  suited 
A  firmer  step  than  mine. 

lelon.  That  dismal  Moor — 

In  spite  of  all  the  larks  that  cheered  our  path, 
I  never  can  forgive  it :  but  how  steadily 
You  paced  along,  when  the  bewildering  moon- 
light 
Mocked  me   with   many  a  strange   fantastic 

shape  I — 
I  thought  the  Convent  never  would  appcir ; 
It  seemed  to  move  away  from  us  :  and  yet. 
That  you  are  thus  the  fault  is  mine  ;  for  the  air 
Was  soft  and  warm,  no  dew  lay  on  the  grass, 
And  midway  on  the  waste  ere  night  had  fallen 
I  spied  a  Covert  walled  and  roo^d  with  sods— 
A  miniature  :  belike  some  Shepherd-boy, 
Who  might  have  found  a  nothin^-doine  hour 
Heavier  than  work,  raised  it :  within  that  hut 
We  might  have  made  a  kindly  bed  of  heath. 
And  thankfully  there  rested  side  by  side 
Wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  and,  with  recruited 

strength. 
Have  hailed  the  morning  sun.     But  cheerily. 

Father,— 
That  staff  of  yours,  I  «ould  almost  have  heart 
To  fling 't  away  from  you  :  you  make  no  use 
Of  me,  or  of  my  strength  : — come,  let  me  feel 
That  you  do  press  upon  me.     There— indeed 
You  are  quite  exhausted.     Let  us  rest  awhile 
On  this  green  bank.  [He  sits  down. 

Her.ytfter  some  time).    Idonea,  you   are 
silent. 
And  I  divine  the  causev 

Idon.  t>o  not  reproach  me : 

I  pondered  patiently  your  wish  and  will 
when  I  gave  Way  to  your  request ;  and  now. 
When  I  behold  the  ruins  of  that  face. 
Those  eyeballs  dark— dark  beyond  hope  of  light. 
And  think  that  they  were  blasted  for  my  sake. 
The  name  of  Marraaduke  is  blown  away : 
Father,  I  would  not  change  that  sacred  feeling 
For  all  this  world  can  give. 

Her.^  Nay,  be  composed : 

Few  minutes  gone  a  faintness  overspread^ 
My  frame,  and  I  bethought  me  of  two  things 
I  ne'er  had  heart  to  separate — my  grave, 
And  thee,  my  Child  ! 

Idon.  Believe  me,  honoured  Sire ! 

Tis  weariness  that  breeds  these  gloomy  fancies. 
And  you  mistake  the  cause:  you  near  the  woods 
Resound  with  music; cotild  you  see  the  sun. 


aa 
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And  look  upon  the  pleasant  face  of  Nature 

Her.  I  comprehend  thee — I  should  be  as 
cheerful 
As  if  wc  two  were  twins ;  two  songsters  bred 
In  the  same  nest,  my  spring-time  one  with  thine. 
My  fancies,  £a.ncies  if  ihey  be,  are  such 
As  come,  dear  Child  1  from  a  far  deeper  source 
Than  bodily  weariness.    While  here  we  sit 
I  feel  my  strength  returning. — ^The  bequest 
Of  thy  lund  Patroness,  which  to  receive 
We  have  thus  far  adventured,  will  suffice 
To  save  thee  from  the  extreme  of  penury  :^ 
But  when  thy  Father  must  lie  down  and  die. 
How  wilt  thou  stand  alone  ? 

IdoK.  Is  he  not  strong? 

Is  he  not  valiant? 

Her.  Am  I  then  so  soon 

Forgotten  ?  have  my  warnings  passed  so  quickly 
Out  of  thy  mind?    My  dear,  my  only.  Child  ; 
Thou  wouldst  be  leaxung  on  a  broken  reed — 
This  Marmaduke— ~ 

Idon,  O  could  you  hear  his  voice : 

Alas  !  you  do  not  know  him.     He  is  one 
(I  wot  not  what  ill  tongue  has  wronged  him 

with  you) 
All  gentleness  and  love.     His  face  bespeaks 
A  deep  and  simple  meekness  :^  and  that  Soul, 
Which  with  the  motion  of  a  virtuous  act 
Flashes  a  look  of  terror  upon  guilt. 
Is,  after  conflict,  quiet  as  the  ocean. 
By  a  miraculous  finger,  stilled  at  oDCe. 

Her.  Unhappy  Mroman  I 

IdoH.  Nay,  it  was  my  duty 

Thus  much  to  speak  ;  but  think  not  I  forget — 
Dear  Father  1  how  could  I  forget  and  live — 
You  and  the  story  of  that  doleful  night 
When,  Antioch  blazing  to  her  topmost  towers. 
You  rushed  into  the  murderous  flames,  returned 
Blind  as  the  grave,  but,  as  you  oft  have  told  me, 
Clasptngyour  infant  Daugnter  to  vour  heart. 

Her.  Thy  Mother  too  1— scarce  had  I  gained 
the  door,  ^ 
I  caught  her  voice  ;  she  threw  herself  upon  me, 
I  felt  thy  infant  brother  in  her  arms  ; 
She  saw  my  blasted  face — a  tide  of  soldiers 
That  instant  rushed  between  us,  and  I  heard 
Her  last  death-shriek,  distinct  among  a  thou- 
sand. 

Idon.  Nay,  Father,  stop  not ;  let  me  hear 
it  all. 

Her.  Dear  Daughter !  precious  relic  of  that 
time — 
For  my  old  age,  it  doth  remain  with  thee 
To  make  it  what  thou  wilt.    Thou  hast  been 

told. 
That  when,  on  our  return  from  Palestine, 
I  found  how  my  domains  had  been  usurped, 
I  took  thee  in  my  arms,  and  we  began 
Our  wanderings  together.     Providence 
At  length  conducted  us  to  Kossland,— there. 
Our  melancholy  story  moved  a  Stranger 
To  take  thee  to  her  home— and  for  myself. 
Soon  after,  the  good  Abbot  of  St  Cuthbert's 
Supplied  my  helplessness  with  food  and  raiment. 
And,  as  thou  know'st,  gave  me  that  humble  Cot 
Where  now  we  dwell. — For  many  years  I  bore 
Thy  absence,  till  old  age  and  fresh  infirmities 
Exacted  thy  return,  and  our  reunion. 
I  did  not  think  that,  during  that  long  absence. 
My  Child,  forgetful  of  the  name  of  Herbert, 
Had  fiivea  her  love  to  a  wild  Freebooter, 


Who  here,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tweed/ 
Doth  i»«y  alike  on  two  distracted  Countries^ 
Traitor  to  both. 

Idon.  Oh,  could  you  hear  his  voice  I 

I  Jwill  not  call  on  Heaven  to  vouch  for  me. 
But  let  this  kiss  speak  what  is  in  my  heart. 

Enter  a  Peasant. 
Pe4x.  Good  morrow,  Strangers !   If  you  want 
a  Guide, 
Let  me  have  leave  to  serve  you  f 

Idon,  My  Companion 

Hath  need  of  rest ;  the  sight  of  Hut  or  Hostel 
Would  be  most  welcome. 

Pea.  Yon  white  hawthorn  gained. 

You  will  look  down  into  a  dell,  and  there 
Will  see  an  ash  from  which  a  sign-board  hangs ; 
The  house  is  hidden  by  the  shade.    Old  Man, 
You  seem  worn  out  with  travel— shall  I  support 
you? 
Her.  1  thank  you :  but,  a  resting-place  so 
near, 
Twere  wrong  to  trouble  you. 
Pea,  God  speed  you  both. 

{Exit  Peasant. 

Her.  Idonea,  we  must  part.  Be  not  alarmed— 

*Tis  but  for  a  few  days— a  thought  has  struck  me. 

Idon,  That  I  should  leave  you  at  this  house, 

and  thence 

Proceed  alone.     It  shall  be  so  ;  for  strength 

Would  fail  you  ere  our  journey's  end  be  reached. 

{Exit  Herbert  lu^portedby  Idonea. 

Re-enter  Marmadijke  and  Oswald. 

Mar.  This  instant  will  we  stop  him 

Orw.  Be  not  hasty, 

For,  sometimes,  in  despite  of  my  conviction. 
He  tempted  me  to  think  the  Story  true ; 
'Tis  plam  he  loves  the  Maid,  and  what  he  said 
That  savoured  of  aversion  to  thy  name 
Appeared  the  genuine  colour  of'^his  soul — 
Anxiet]r  lest  mischief  should  befal  her 
Af^er  his  death. 

Mar.  I  have  been  much  deceived. 

Osw.  But  sure  he  loves  the  Maiden,  ard 
never  love 
Could  find  delight  to  nurse  itself  so  strangely. 
Thus  to  torment  her  with  i«tiri»/iii»w /—death- 
There  must  be  truth  in  this. 

Mar.  Truth  in  his  story  1 

He  must  have  felt  it  then,  known  what  it  was. 
And  in  such  wise  to  rack  her  gentle  heart 
Had  been  a  tenfold  cruelty. 

Onv.  Strange  pleastires 

Do  we  poor  mortals  cater  for  ourselves ! 
To  see  Kim  thus  provoke  her  tenderness 
With  talcs  of  weakness  and  infirmity  I 
I'd  wager  on  his  life  for  twenty  years. 

Mar.  We  will  not  waste  an  hour  in  such  a 
cause. 

Osw.  \Vhy,  this  is  noble  I  shake  her  off  at 
once. 

Mar.  Her  virtues  are  his  instruments. — A 
Man 
Who  has  so  practised  on  the  world's  cold  sense 
May  well  deceive  his  Child— what  1  leave  her 

thus, 
A  yt^f  to  a  deceiver  ? — no — no— no— 
'Tis  but  a  word  and  then 

Osw.  Something  is  here 

More  than  we  see,  or  whence  this  strong  aver- 
sion? 
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Marmaduke  I  I  suspect  unworthy  tales 
Have  reached  his  ear — you  have  had  enemies. 

Mar.  Enemiesl— of  his  own  coinage. 

Osm.  Tlut  may  be. 

But  wherefore  slight  protection  such  as  you 
Have  power  to  yield !  perhaps  he  looks  else- 
where.— 
I  am  perplexed. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  heard  or  seen  ? 

Orm.   No— no— the   thing   stands   clear   of 
mvstery ; 
(As  Tou  nave  said}  he  coins  himself  the  slander 
With  which  he  taints  her  ear ;— for'  a  plain 

reason; 
He  dreads  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  man 
Like  you  :  he  knows  your  eye  would  search  his 

heart. 
Your  justice  stamp  upon  his  evil  deeds 
The  punishment  tney  merit.    All  is  plain : 
It  cannot  be— — 

Mar.  What  cannot  be  f 

Otw.                                    Yet  that  a  Father 
Should  in  his  love  admit  no  rivalship. 
And  torture  thus  the  heart  of  his  own  Child 

Mar.  Nay,  you  abuse  my  firiendship ! 

Osw.  Heaven  forbid  !— 

There  was  a  circumstance,  trifling  indeed— 
It  struck  me  at  the  time — yet  I  believe 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  it  again 
But  for  the  scene  which  we  by  oiance  have 
witnessed. 

Mar.  What  i^  your  meaning? 

Osw.  Twro  days  gone  I  saw. 

Though  at  a  distance  and  he  was  disguised. 
Hovering  round  Herbert's  door,  a  man  whose 

figure 
Resembled  much  that  cold  voluptuary. 
The  villain,  CliiTord.    He  hates  you,  and  he 

knows 
Where  he  can  stab  you  deepest. 

Mar.  '     CliflTord  never 

Would  stoop  to  sknik  about  a  Cottage  door— 
Ii  could  not  be. 

Osw.  And  yet  T  now  remember. 

That,  when  your  praise  was  warm  upon  my 

tongue. 
And  the  blmd  Man  was  told  how  you  had 

rescued 
A  maiden  from  the  ruffian  violence 
Of  this  same  Clifford,  he  became  impatient 
And  would  not  hear  me. 

Mar.  No — it  cannot  be— 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  such  a  thought — 
Vet  w^hence  this  strange  aversion?    You  are  a 

man 
Not  used  to  rash  conjectures 

Osw.  If  you  deem  it 

A  thing  worth  further  notice,  we  must  act 
With  caution,  sift  the  matter  artfully. 

[Exunt  Marmadukk  and  Oswald. 

ScBNB,  tMe  door  cf  the  Hostel. 

Hksbkkt,  Idonba,  and  Host. 

Her.  [seated).  As  I  am  dear  to  you,  remem- 
ber. Child ! 
Tbi<  last  request. 
Idmt.  You  know  me.  Sire ;  iarewell ! 

Her.  And  are  you  going  then  f  Come,  come, 
Idonea, 
We  mu^  not  par^—  I  have  measured  many  a 
league 


When  these  old  limbs  had  need  of  rest, —and 

now 
I  will  not  play  the  sloggard. 

l€U»t.  Nay,  sit  down. 

[  Turning  to  Host. 
Good  Host,  such  tendance  fis  you  would  expect 
From  your  own  Children,  if  yourself  were  sick. 
Let  this  old  Man  find  at   your  hands  ;  poor 
Leader,  [Looking at  the  dog. 

We  soon  shall  meet  again.     If  thou  neglect 
This  charge  of  thine,  then  ill  befall  thee!— Look, 
The  little  fool  is  loih  to  stay  behind. 
Sir  Host  1  by  all  the  love  you  bear  to  courtesy. 
Take  care  of  htm,  and  feed  the  truant  well. 

Host.  Fear  not,  I  will  obey  you ; — but  One 
so  young. 
And  One  so  fair,  it  goes  against  mv  heart 
That  you  should  travel  unattended,  Lady  !— 
I  have  a  palfrey  and  a  groom :  the  lad 
Shall  squire  you,  (would  it  not  be  better,  Sir?) 
And  for  less  fee  than  I  would  let  him  run 
For  any  lady  I  have  seen  this  twelvemonth. 

Idon.  You  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  too  long 
your  guard 
Not  to  have  learnt  to  laugh  at  little  fears. 
Why,  ifa  wolf  should  leap  from  out  a  thicket, 
A  look  of  mine  would  send  him  scouring  back. 
Unless  I  differ  from  the  thing  I  am 
When  you  are  by  my  .side. 

Her.  Idonea,  wolves 

Are  not  the  enemies  that  move  my  fears. 

Jd4m.  No  more,  I  pray,  of  this.    Tliree  days 
at  farthest 
Will  bring  me  back— protect  him,  Saints— fare- 
weTl  1  \Exit  Idonea. 

Host.  *Tis  never  drought  with  us— St  Cuth- 
bert  and  his  Pilgrims, 
Thanks  to  them,  are  to  us  a  stream  of  comfort : 
Pity  the  Maiden  did  not  wait  a  while  : 
•She  could  not,  Sir^  have  failed  of  com[>any. 

Her.  Now  she  is  gone,  I  fain  would  call  her 
back. 

Host  [calling).  Holla! 

Her.      No,  no,  the  business  must  be  done.—. 
What  means  this  riotous  noise  ? 

Host.  The  villagers 

Are  flocking  in— a  wedding  festival— 
That's  all-^od  save  you,  Sir. 
Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.  Ha!  a&I  live. 

The  Baron  Herbert. 

Host.  MercjTj.the  Baron  Herbert ! 

Osw.  So  far  into  your  journey  I  on  my  hfe, 
You  are  a  lusty  Traveller.     But  how  fare  you  ? 

Her.  Well  as  the  wreck  I  am  permits.    And 
you.  Sir? 

Osw.  I  do  not  see  Idonea. 

Her.  Dutiful  Girl, 

She  is  gone  before,  to  spare  my  weariness. 
But  what  has  brought  you  hither  ? 

Osw.  A  slight  affair. 

That  will  be  soon  despatched. 

Her.  Did  Marmaduke 

Receive  that  letter  ? 

Osw.  Be  at  peace. — The  lie 

Is  broken,  you  will  hear  no  more  oi  him. 

Her.  litis  is  true  comfort,  thanks  a  thousand 
times  I— 
That  noise !-  would  I  had  gone  with  her  as  Car 
As  the  Lord  Clifford's  Castle :  I  have  heard 
That,  in  his  milder  moods,  he  has  expressed 
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Compassion  for  me.    His  influence  is  great 
With  Henry,  our^ood  King  ; — the  Baron  might 
Have  heard  my  suit.and  uiiged  my  plea  at  Court. 
No  matter — he's  a   dangerous   Man.<— -That 

noise ! — 
Tis  too  disorderly  for  sleep  or  rest. 
Idonea  would  have  fears  for  me, — the  Convent 
Will  give  me  quiet  lodging.    You  have  a  boy, 

good  Host, 
And  he  must  lead  me  back. 

Onv.  ^  ^      ^         You  are  most  lucky ; 

I  have  been  waiting  in  the  wood  hard  b^ 
For  a  companion— here  he  comes ;  our  journey 

Enter  Marmadukb. 
Lies  on  your  way ;  accept  us  as  your  Guides. 
Her.  Alas  1  I  creep  so  slowly. 
Ostv.  ^  Never  fear : 

We'll  not  complain  of  that. 

Her.  My  limbs  are  stiff 

And  need  repose.  Could  you  but  wait  an  hour  ? 
Otw.    Most  willingly  ! — Come,  let  me  lead 
you  in. 
And,  while  you  take  your  rest,  think  not  of  us; 
We'll  stroll  into  the  wood ;  lean  on  my  arm. 
[Canducts  HKiL^KfCT  into  the  house.    Exit 
Marmadukb. 

Enter  Villagers. 
Osm.  [to  himself  coming  out  of  the  Hostel). 
I  have  prepared  a  most  apt  Instrument — 
The  Vaerant  must,  no  doubt,  be  loitering  some- 
where 
About  this  ground ;  she  hath  a  tongue  well 

skilled. 
By  mingling  nattmil  matter  of  her  own 
With  all  the  daring  fictions  I  have  taught  her. 
To  win  belief,  such  as  my  plot  rrauires. 

\Exit  Oswald. 

Enter  more  Villagers,  a  Musician  among 

them. 
Host  {to  them).  Into  the  court,  my  Friend, 
and  perch  yourself 
Alofl  upon  the  elm-tree.     Pretty  Maids, 
Garlands  and  flowers,  and  cakes  and  merry 

thoughts. 
Are  here,  to  send  the  sun  into  the  west 
More  speedily  than  you  belike  would  wish. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Wood  adjoining  the 
Hoitel—  Marmadukb  and  Oswald  entering. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  hope  that  we  deceive  our* 
selves: 
When  first  1  saw  him  sitting  there,  alone. 
It  struck  upon  my  heart  I  know  not  how. 

Orw.  To-day  will  clear  up  all.  —  You  marked 
a  Cottage, 
That  rasged  Dwelling,  close  beneath  a  rock 
By  the  brook'Side :  it  is  the  abode  of  one, 
A  Maiden  innocent  till  ensnared  by  Clifibrd, 
Who  soon  grew  weary  of  her ;  but,  alas  I 
What  she  nad  seen  and  suffered  turned  her 

brain. 
Cast  off  by  her  Betrayer,  she  dwells  alone, 
Nor  moves  her  hands  to  any  needful  work : 
She  eats  her  food  which  every  day  the  peasants 
Bring  to  her  hut ;  and  so  the  Wretch  has  lived 
Ten  years  ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  her  voice ; 
But  every  night  at  the  first  stroke  of  twelve 
She  quits  her  house,  and,  in  the  neighbouring 

Churchyard 
Upon  the  self-same  spot,  in  rein  or  stonn. 


She  paces  out  the  hour  'twixt  twelve  and  one — 
She  paces  round  and  round  an  Infant's  grave. 
And  in  the  churchyard  sod  her  feet  have  worn 
A  hollow  ring ;  they  say  it  is  knee-deep 
Ah  !  what  is  here  T 
A  female  Beggar  rises  up.  rubbing  her  eyes  as 

if  in  sleep — a  Chud  in  her  arms. 
Beg.  Oh  I  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you ; 

I've  had  the  saddest  dream  that  ever  troubled 
The  heart  of  living  creature. — My  poor  Babe 
Was  ciying,  as  I  tnou^ht,  crying  for  bread 
When  i  had  none  to  give  him ;  whereupon, 
I  put  a  slip  of  foxglove  in  his  hand, 
Which  pleased  him  so,  that  he  was  hushed  at 

once: 
When,  into  one  of  those  same  spotted  bells^ 
A  bee  came  darting,  which  the  Child  with  joy 
Imjuisoned  there,  and  held  it  to  his  ear, 
And  suddenly  grew  black,  as  he  would  die.  ^ 
Mar.  We  nave  no  time  for  this,  my  babbling 

Gossip; 
Here's  what  will  comfort  you. 

{Gives  her  money. 

Beg.  The  Saints  reward  you 

For  this  good  deed  I— Well,  Sirs,  this  passed 

away; 
And  afterwards  I  fancied,  a  strange  dog. 
Trotting  alone  along  the  beaten  road, 
Came  to  my  child  as  by  my  side  he  slept 
And,  fondling,  licked  his  face,  then  on  a  sudden 
Snapped  fierce  to  make  a  morsel  of  his  head  : 
But  here  he  is,  [hissing  the  Child]  it  must  have 

been  a  dream.  ^ 
Osw.  \yhen  next  inclined  to  sleep,  take  my 

advice. 
And  put  your  head,  good  Woman,  under  cover. 
Beg.  Oh,  sir,  you  would  not  talk  thus,  if  you 

knew 
What  life  is  this  of  ours,  how  sleep  will  master 
The  weary-worn. — You  gentlefolk  have  got 
Warm  chambers  to  your  wish.     I'd  rather  be 
A  stone  than  what  I  am.— But  two  nights  gone^ 
The  darkness  overtook  me — wind  and  rain 
Beat  hard  upon  my  head — and  yet  I  saw 
A  glow-worm,  through  the  covert  of  the  furse. 
Shine  calmly  as  if  nothing  ailed  the  sky : 
At  which  I  half  accused  the  God  in  Heaven.— 
You  must  forgive  me. 

Osw.  Ay,  and  if  you  think 

The  Fairies  are  to  blame,  and  you  should  chide 
Your  favourite  saint— no  matter — this  good  day 
Has  made  amends. 

Beg.  Thanks  to  you  both  ;  but,  O  sir  I 

How  would  you  like  to  travel  on  whole  hours 
As  1  have  done,  my  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Ex[)ecting  still,  I  knew  not  how,  to  find 
A  piece  of  money  glittering  through  the  dust. 
Mar.  This  woman  is  a  prater.    Pray,  good 

Ladyl 
Do  you  tell  fortunes? 

Bfg.  Oh  Sir,  you  are  like  the  resL 

This  Little-one— it  cuts  me  to  the  heart- 
Well!   they  might  turn  a  beggar  from  their 

doors, 
But  there  are  Mothers  who  can  see  the  Babe 
Here  at  my  breast,  and  ask  me  where  I  bought 

it: 
This  they  can  do,  and  look  upon  my  &ce— 
But  you.  Sir,  should  be  kinder. 

Mar.  Come  hither.  Fathers, 

And  learn  vh^t  nature  is  from  this  poor  WretchI 
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Beg.  Ky,  Sir,  there's  nobody  that  f  eeb  for  tts. 
Why  now — but  yesterday  I  overtook 
A  blind  old  Greybeard  and  accosted  him, 
I*  th'  name  of  aU  the  Saints,  and  by  the  Mass 
He  shouJd  have  used  me  better ! — Charity  1 
If  you  can  melt  a  rock,  he  is  your  man  * 
But  ril  be  even  with  mm-^hcre  again 
Have  I  been  waiting  for  him. 

Osw.  Well,  but  softly. 

Who  is  it  that  hath  wronged  you  ? 

Beg.  ^  Mark  you  me ; 

111  point  him  out : — a  Maiden  is  his  guide. 
Lovely  as  Spring's  first  rose ;  a  little  dog. 
Tied  by  a  woollen  cord,  moves  on  before 
With  look  as  sad  as  he  were  dumb ;  the  cur, 
I  owe  him  no  ill  will,  but  in  good  sooth 
He  does  his  Blaster  credit. 

Mnr.  As  I  live, 

lis  Herbert  and  no  other  I 

Beg^.  Tis  a  feast  to  see  him. 

Lank  as  a  ghost  and  tall,  his  shoulders  bent, 
And  long  beard  white  with  age — yet  evermore. 
As  if  he  Mrere  the  only  Saint  on  earth. 
He  turns  his  face  to  heaven. 

Osw.  But  why  so  violent 

Against  this  venerable  Mant 

Beg.  I'll  tell  you  : 

He  luis  the  very  hardest  heart  on  earth ; 
I  had  as  lief  turn  to  the  Friar's  school 
And  knock  for  entrance,  in  mid  holiday. 

Mar.  But  to  your  story. 

B^,  I  was  saying.  Sir— 

Weill— he  has  often  spumed  me  like  a  toad. 
But  yesterday  was  worse  than  all :— at  last 
I  overtook  him.  Sirs,  my  Babe  and  I, 
And  begged  a  little  aid  for  charity : 
But  he  was  snappish  as  a  cottage  cur. 
Well  then,  says  1— I'll  out  with  it ;  at  which 
I  cast  a  look  upon  the  Girl,  and  felt 
As  if  my  heart  would  burst ;  and  so  I  left  him. 

Osw.  I  think,  good  Woman,  you  are  the  very 
person 
Whom,  but  some  few  days  past,  I  saw  in  Esk- 

dale. 
At  Herbert's  door. 

Beg.  Ay ;  and  if  truth  were  known 

I  have  good  business  there. 

Osw.  1  met  you  at  the  threshold. 

And  he  seemed  angry. 

Beg.  Angry !  well  he  might ; 

And  long  as  I  can  stir  I'll  dog  him. — ^Yesterday, 
To  serve  me  so,  and  knowing  that  he  owes 
The  best  of  all  he  has  to  me  and  mine. 
But  'tis  all  over  now. — That  good  old  Lady 
Has  left  a  power  of  riches ;  and  I  say  it. 
If  there's  a  lawyer  in  the  land,  the  knave 
Shall  give  me  half. 

Osw,        What's  this?— I  fear,  good  Woman, 
You  have  been  insolent. 

B^.  And  there's  the  Baron, 

I  ^ed  him  skulking  in  his  peasant's  dress. 

Osw.  How  say  jrouf  in  disguiiae? — 

Mar.  But  what's  your  business 

With  Herbert  or  his  Daughter? 

Ajf.  Dauffhter !  truly- 

But  how's  the  day?— I  fear,  my  little  Boy, 
We've  overslept  ourselves.— Sirs,  have  you  seen 
himT  lOjffirstcgo. 

Mar,  I  must  have  more  of  this ;— you  shall 
not  stir 
Aa  iadi,  till  I  amanswered.    Know  you  aught 


That  doth  concern  this  Herbert  ? 

Beg.  You  are  provoked. 

And  will  misuse  me.  Sir  I 

Mar.  N  o  trifling,  Woman  1 — 

Osw.  You  are  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary ; 
Speak. 

Mar.  Speak  I . 

Beg.  He  is  a  most  hard-hearted  Man. 

Mar.  Your  life  is  at  my  mercy. 

Beg.  jDo  not  harm  me. 

And  I  will  tell  you  all  I — You  know  not,  Sir, 
What  strong  temptations  press  upon  the  Poor. 

Osw.  Speak  out 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  I've  been  a  wicked  Woman. 

Osw.  Nay,  but  speak  out  I 

Beg.  He  flattered  me,  and  said 

What  harvest  it  would  bring  us  both ;  and  so, 
I  parted  with  the  Child. 

Mar.  Parted  with  whom  t 

Beg.  Idonea,  as  he  calls  her ;  but  the  Girl 
Is  mine. 

Mar.      Yours,  Woman!  are  you  Herbert's 
wife? 

Beg.  Wife,  Sir !  his  wife — not  I ;  my  husband. 
Sir, 
Was  of  Kirkoswald — many  a  snowy  winter 
We've  weathered  out  together.     My  poor  Gil- 

fred! 
He  has  been  two  years  in  his  grave. 

Mar.  Enough. 

Osw.  We've  solved  the  riddle — Miscreant ! 

Mar.  Do  you. 

Good  Dame,  repair  to  Liddesdale  and  wait 
For  my  return  ;  be  sure  you  sliall  have  justice. 

Osw.  A  lucky  woman !— go,  you  have  done 
good  service.  [Aside. 

Mar.  (to  himself).    Eternal  praises  on  the 
power  that  saved  her  I— 

Osw.  {gives  her  money).  Here's  for  your  little 
boy — and  when  you  christen  him 
I'U  be  his  Godfather. 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  you  are  merry  with  me. 

In  grange  or  farm  this  Hundred  scarcely  owns 
A  dog  that  does  not  know  me.  —These  good 

Folks, 
For  love  of  God,  I  must  not  pass  their  doors ; 
But  I'll  be  back  with  my  b«st  speed :  for  you — 
God   bless   and  thank  you  both,  my  gentle 
Masters.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Mar.  {to  himself).  The  cruel  Viper  I— Poor 
devoted  Maid, 
Now  I  do  love  thee. 

Osw.  I  am  thunderstruck. 

Mar.  Where  is  she— hcAla  I 
[Calling  to  the  Beggar,  who  returns;  he 
looks  at  her  stedjastly. 

You  are  Idonea's  Mother? — 
Nay,  be  not  terrified — ^it  does  me  good 
To  look  upon  you. 

Osw.  {iniermpting. )  In  a  peasant's  dress 
You  saw,  who  was  it  ?  . 

Beg.  -  Nay,  I  dare  not  speak ; 

He  is  a  man,  if  it  should  come  to  his  ears 
I  never  shall  be  heard  of  more. 

Osw.  Lord  Cliflbrd  ? 

Beg.  What  can  I  do  ?  believe  me,  gentle  Sirs, 
I  love  her,  thoueh  I  dare  not  call  her  daughter. 

Osw.  Lord  Cliflbrd— did  you  see  him  talk 
with  Herbert? 

Beg,  Yes,  to  my  sorrow — under  the  great  oak 
At  Herbert's  door— and  when  he  stood  bedde 
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The  blind  Man— at  the  silent  Girl  he  looked 
With  such  a  look — it  makes  me  tremble,  Sir, 
To  think  of  it. 
Orw.  Enough  !  you  may  depart 

Mar,  [to  kinueif).  Fathfc  I- to  Cod  himself 
we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name  ;  and,  under  such  a  maxk, 
To  lead  a  Spirit,  spotless  as  the  blessed. 
To  that  abhorred  den  of  brutish  vice  !— 
Oswald,  the  firm  foundation  of  my  life 
Is  going  from  under  me;  these  strange  dis- 
coveries— 
Looked  at  from  every  point  of  fear  or  hope. 
Duty,  or  love— involve,  1  feel,  my  ruin. 


ACT  II. 

ScENS,  A  Chamber  in  the  fTestel^OswA\.x> 
alone^  rising  from  a  TabU  on  which  he  had 
been  xvritittg. 

Ortu.  They  chose  him  for  their  Chief! — what 

covert  part 
He,  in  the  preference,  modest  Youth,  might 

take, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.     The  ii\suUJ)E«d 
More  qfcoxif  wp*  ihan  hiifrrri"'^nth  i\jx3tara ; 
ThirCitHcr  e'er  existed  is  my  shame : 
'Twas  a  dull  spark — a  most  unnatural  fire 
That  died  the  moment  the  air  breathed  upon  it. 
~-These  fools  of  feeling  are  mere  birds  of  winter 
That  haunt  some  barren  island  of  the  north. 
Where,  if  a  famishing  man  stretch  forth  his 

hand, 
They  think  it  is  to  feed  thenu     I  have  left  him 
To  solitary  meditation ; — now 
For  a  few  swelling  phrases,  and  a  flash 
Of  truth,  enough  to  dazzle  and  to  blind. 
And  he  is  mine  for  ever — here  he  comes. 

Enter  Marmadukb. 
Mar,  These  ten  years  she  has  moved  her  lips 
all  day 
And  never  speaks  I 
Ono,  Who  is  it? 

Mar.  I  have  seen  her. 

Otw.  Oh!  the  poor  tenant  of  that  ragged 
homestead, 
Her  whom  the  Monster,  Cliflford,   drove    to 
madness. 
Mar.  I  met  a  peasant  near  the  spot ;  he  told 
me. 
These  ten  years  she  had  sate  all  day  alone 
Within  those  empty  walls. 

Osw.  I  too  have  seen  her ; 

Chancing  to  pass  this  way  some  six  months 

gone. 
At  midnight,  I  betook  me  to  the  Churchyard : 
The  moon  shone  clear,  the  air  was  still,  so  still 
The  trees  were  silent  as  the  graves  beneath 

them. 
Long  did  1  watch,  and  saw  her  pacing  round 
Upon  the  self-same  spot,  still  round  and  round. 
Her  lips  for  ever  moving. 

Mar.  At  her  door 

Rooted  I  stood  :  for,  looking  at  the  woman, 
I  thought  I  saw  the>skeleton  of  Idonca. 

Onv,  But  the  pretended  Father 

Mar.  Earthly  law 

Measures  not  crimes  like  his. 

Otw.  We  rank  not,  hapjuly, 

With  those  who  take  the  q>iiU  of  their  rule 


From  that  soft  class  of  devotees  who  feel 
Reverence  for  life  so  deeply  that  they  spare 
The  verminous  brood,  and  cherish  what  they 

spare 
While  feeding  on  their  bodies.     Would  that 

Idonea 
Were  present,  to  the  end  that  we  might  hear 
What  &he  can  urge  in  his  defence ;  she  loves 
him.  ^  \ 

Mar.  Yes,  loves  him ;  'tis  a  truth  that  multi- 
{ilies 
His  guilt  a  thousand-fold. 

Osw,  'TIS  most  perplexing : 

What  must  be  done  f 

Mar.  We  will  conduct  her  hither ; 

These  walls  shall  witness  it — from  first  to  last 
He  shall  reveal  himself. 

Osw.  Happy  nre  we, 

\Vho  live  in  these  disputed  tracts,  that  own 
No  law  but  what  eacn  man  makes  for  himself; 
Here  justice  has  indeed  a  field  of  triumph. 

Mar.  Let  us  begone  and  bring  her  hither ;  — 
here 
The  truth  shall  be  laid  open,  his  guilt  proved 
Before  her  face.    The  rest  be  left  to  me. 

Osw.  You  will  be  firm :  but  though  we  well 
may  trust 
The  issue  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Caution  must  not  be  flung  aside  ;  remember. 
Yours  is  no  common  life.    Self-stationed  here. 
Upon  these  savage  confines,  we  have  seen  you 
Stand  like  an  isthmus  'twixt  two  stormy  seas 
That  oft  have  checked  their  fury  at  your  bidding. 
'Mid  the  deep  holds  of  Solway's  mossy  waste. 
Your  single  virtue  has  transformed  a  Band 
Of  fierce  barbarians  into  Ministers^ 
Of  peace  and  order.    Aged  men  with  tears 
Have  blessed  their  steps,  the  fatherless  retire 
For  shelter  to  their  banners.     But  it  is,^ 
As  you  must  needs  have  deeply  felt,  it  is 
In  darkness  and  in  tempest  that  we  seek 
The  majesty  of  Him  who  rules  the  world 
Benevolence,  that  has  not  heart  to  use 
The  wholesome  ministry  of  pain  and  evil. 
Becomes  at  last  weak  and  contemptible. 
Your  generous  qualities  have  won  due  praise. 
But  vigorous  Spirits  look  for  something  more 
Than  Youth's  spontaneous  products;  andto^ay 
You  will  not  disappoint  them:  and  hereafter 

Mar.  You  arc  wasting  words ;  hear  me  then, 
once  for  all : 
You  are  a  Man— and  therefore,  if  compassion. 
Which  to  our  kind  is  natural  as  life. 
Be  known  unto  you,  yon  will  love  this  Woman, 
Even  as  I  do :  but  I  should  loathe  the  light, 
If  I  could  think  one  weak  or  partial  feelings— 

Osw.  You  will  forgive  me 

Mar,  I  f  I  ever  knew 

My  heart,  could  penetrate  its  inmost  core, 
'Tis  at  this  moment. — Oswald,  I  have  loved 
To  be  the  friend  and  father  of  the  oppressed, 
A  comforter  of  sorrow ;— there  is  something 
Which  looks  like  a  transition  in  my  soul. 
And  yet  it  is  not. — Let  u&  lead  him  hither. 

Osw.  Stoop  for  a  moment ;  'tis  an  act  of 
justice : 
And  where 's  the  triumph  if  the  delegate 
Must  fall  in  the  execution  of  his  oflice  ? 
The  deed  is  done — if  you  will  have  it  so — 
Here  where  we  stand— that  tribe  of  viilgar 
wretches 
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e^Mi  saw  them  gathering  for  the  festival) 
u«h  in — the  viJlains  seize  us 

Mar,  Seize  I 

Osw.  ^  Yes,  they — 

Men  who  are  little  given  to  sift  and  weigh — 
Would  wreak  on  us  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

Mar.  The  cloud  will  soon  disperse-^arewell 
— but  stay. 
Thou  wilt  relate  the  story. 

Osw.  Am  I  neither 

To  bear  a  part  in  this  Man's  punishment. 
Nor  be  its  witness  t 

Mar.  I  had  many  hopes 

That  were  most  dear  to  me,  and  some  will  bear 
To  be  transferred  to  ihee. 

Oirv.  When  I'm  dishonoured  I 

Mar.  I  would  preserve  thee.   How  may  this 
be done T 

Osw,  By  showing  that  you  look  beyond  the 
instant. 
A  few  leagues  h«nce  we  shall  have  open  ground, 
And  nowhere  upon  earth  is  place  so  fit 
To  look  upon  the  deed.     Before  we  enter 
The  barren  Moor,  hangs  from  a  beetling  rock 
The  shattered  Castle  in  which  Cliflbrd  oft 
Has  held  infernal  orgies — with  the  gloom. 
And  very  superstition  of  the  place, 
Seasoning  his  wickedness.    The  Debauchee 
Would  there  perhaps  have  gathered  the  first 

fruits 
Of  this  mock  Father's  guilt. 

Enter  Host  conductittg  Herbert. 
Hoit,  The  Baron  Herbert 

Attends  vour  pleasure. 
Osw.  \io  Host).  We  are  ready — 

\io  Herbert)  Sir  I 
I  hope  you  are  refreshed. — I  have  just  written 
A  notice  for  your  Daughter,  that  she  may  know 
What  is  become  of  you.— You'll  sit  down  and 

sign  it ; 
*Twill  glad  her  heart  to  see  her  father's  signa- 
ture. 

{Gives  the  letter  he  had  written. 
Her,  Thanks  for  your  care. 

\S  its  down  and  writes.    Exit  Host. 
Osw,  {aside  to  Marmaduke).    Perhaps  it 
would  be  useful 
lliat  you  too  should  subscribe  your  name. 
[M  KBMAHMK^everlooks  H  erbebt  —then  writes 
— examines  the  letter  eagerly. 
Mar.  I  cannot  leave  this  paper. 

[He  puts  it  «rj>,  agitated. 

Osw.  {aside).  Dastard!  Come. 

[}AKttMAT>\}K.Kp)es  towards  Herbert  aim/^m/- 

/orts  Arm— MarAadukb    tremblingly 

beckons  Oswald  to  take  his  place. 

Mar.  {asheqnttsViwBtXEM(rt).  There  b  a  palsy 

in  nu  limbs — he  shakes. 
[Exeunt  Oswald  and  Hsrbrrt — Makma- 
l>VKV./0llowing. 

ScsNB  changes  to  a  Wood— a  Group  of  Pil- 
grims, and  Idonea  with  them. 

First  Pil.  A  grove  of  darker  and  more  lofty 
shade 
I  never  saw. 

See.  PiL        The  music  of  the  birds 
Drops  deadened  from  a  roof  so  thick  with  leaves. 
Old  Pil.  This  news  I  It  made  my  heart  leap 

up  with  joy. 
Idon,  I  scaicoly  can  believe  it. 


Old  pa.  Myself,  I  heard 

The  Sheriff  read,  in  open  Court,  a  letter 
Which  purported  it  was  the  royal  plesisure 
The  Baron  Herb^,  who,  as  was  supposed. 
Had  taken  refuge  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Should  be  forthwith  restored.    The  hearing. 

Lady, 
Filled  my  dim  eyes  Mrith  tears. — ^When  I  re- 
turned 
From  Palestine,  and  brought  vrith  me  a  heart. 
Though  rich  in  heavenly,  poor  in  earthly,  com- 
fort, 
I  met  your  Father,  then  a  wandering  Outcast : 
He  had  a  Guide,  a  Shepherd's  boy  ;  but  grieved 
He  was  that  One  so  young  should  pass  his  vouth 
In  sach  sad  service  ;  and  he  parted  with  him. 
We  joined  our  tales  of  wretchedness  together. 
And  begged  our  daily  bread  from  door  tp  door. 
I  talk  familiarly  to  you,  sweet  Lady  I 
For  once  you  loved  me. 

Idon.  ^  You  shall  back  with  me 

And  see  your  Friend  again.  The  good  old  Man 
Will  be  rejoiced  to  greet  you. 

Old  Pit.  It  seems  but  yesterday 

That  a  fierce  storm  o'ertook  us,  worn  with 

travel, 
In  a  deep  wood  remote  from  any  town. 
A  cave  that  opened  to  the  road  presented 
A  friendly  shelter,  and  we  entered  in. 

Id4m,  And  I  was  with  you  ? 

Old  Ptl.  1  f  indeed  'twas  you— 

But  you  were  then  a  tottering  Little-one — 
We  sate  us  down.    The  sky  grew  dark  and 

.  darker: 
I  struck  my  flint,  and  built  up  a  small  fire 
With  rotten  boughs  and  leaves,  such  as  the 

winds 
Of  manv  autumns  in  the  cave  had  piled. 
Mcanwnile  the  storm  fell  heavy  on  the  woods  : 
Our  little  fire  sent  f  )rth  a  cheering  warmth 
And  we  were  comforted,  and  talked  of  comfort; 
But  'twas  an  angry  night,  and  o'er  our  hends 
The  thunder  rolled  in  peals  that  would  have 

made 
A  sleeping  man  uneasy  in  his  bed. 
O  Lady,  you  have  need  to  love  your  Father. 
His  voice — methinks  I  hear  it  now,  his  voice 
When,  after  a  broad  flash  that  filled  the  cave. 
He  said  to  me,  that  he  had  seen  his  Child, 
A  face  (no  cherub's  face  more  beautiful) 
Revealed  by  lustre  brought  with  it  from 

^  Heaven ; 
And  it  was  you,  dear  Lady ! 

Idon,  God  be  praised. 

That  I  have  been  his  comforter  till  now  I 
And  will  be  so  through  every  change  of  fortune 
And  every  sacrifice  his  peace  reouires. — 
Let  us  be  gone  with  speed,  that  ne  majr  hear 
These  joyAU  tidings  from  no  lips  but  mine.^ 

[Exeunt  Idonea  and  Pilgrims. 

Scene,  the  Area  of  a  half -mined  Castle— on 
one  side  the  entrance  to  a  dungeon— OawALn 
and  Marmaduke  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Mar,  *Tis  a  wild  night. 

Os'tv.  1  'd  give  my  cloak  and  bonnet 

For  sight  of  a  warm  fire. 

Mar.  The  wind  blows  keen; 

My  hands  are  numb. 
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Osw.  Ha  I  ha  I  'tis  nipping  cold. 

[Bitruftng"  nu  fingers. 
I  long  for  news  of  our  brave  Comrades ;  Lacy 
Would  drive  those  Scottish  Rovers  to  their  dens 
If  once  they  blew  a  horn  this  side  the  Tweed. 

Mar,  I  think  I  see  a  second  range  of  Towers; 
This  castle  has  another  Area — come, 
Let  us  examine  it. 

Ora*.  Tis  a  bitter  night ; 

I  hope  Idonea  is  well  housed.  That  horseman, 
Who  at  full  speed  swept  by  us  where  the  wood 
Roared  in  the  tempest,  was  writhin  an  ace 
Of  sending  to  his  grave  our  precious  Charge  : 
That  wouul  have  been  a  vile  mischance. 

Mttr,        ^  It  would. 

Osv).  Justice  had  been  most  cruelly  de  frauded. 

Mar.  Most  cruelly. 

Osw.  As  up  the  steep  we  domb, 

I  saw  a  distant  fire  in  the  north-east ; 
I  took  it  for  the  blaze  of  Cheviot  Beacon : 
With  proper  speed  our  quarters  may  be  gained 
To-morrow  evening. 

[Looks  restlessly  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon. 

Mar.  Wlien,  upon  the  plank, 

I   had  led  him  'cross  the  torrent,  his   voice 

blessed  me : 
You  could  not  hear^  for  the  foam  be.it  the  rocks 
With  deafening  noise, — the  benediction  fell 
Back  on  himself ;  but  changed  into  a  curse. 

Osw.  As  well  indeed  it  might. 

Mar.  And  this  you  deextl 

The  fittest  place? 

Osw.  (aside).        He  is  growing  pitiful. 

Afar,  [listening.  What  an  odd  moaning  that 
is!— 

Osw.  Mighty  odd 

The  wind  should  pipe  a  little,  while  we  stand 
Cooling  our  heels  in  this  way  1 — I'll  begin 
And  count  the  stars. 

Mar,  (stilt  listening).  That  dog  of  his,  you 
are  sure. 
Could    not    come    after   us— he   tttust   have 

perished ; 
The   torrent  would  have    dashed  an  oak  to 

splinters. 
You  said  you  did  not  like  his  looks— that  he 
Would  trouble  us  ;  if  he  were  here  again, 
I  swear  the  sight  of  him  would  quail  me  more 
Than  twenty  armies. 

Osw.  How? 

Mar.  The  old  blind  Man, 

When  you  had  told  him  the  mischance,  was 

troubled 
Even  to  the  shedding  of  some  natural  tears 
Into  the  torrent  over  which  he  hung. 
Listening  in  vain. 

Osw,  He  has  a  tender  heart ! 

[Oswald  offers  to  go  down  into  the  dungeon. 

Mar,  How  now,  what  mean  vou  ? 

Osw.  Truly,  I  was  going 

To  waken  our  stray  Baron.  ^  \fcn  there  not 
A  farm  or  dwelling-house  within  five  leagues, 
We  should  deserve  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells, 
Three  good  round  years,  for  play  mg  the  fool  here 
In  such  a  night  as  this. 

Mar.  Stop,  stop. 

Osw.  Perhaps, 

You'd  better  like  we  should  descend  together, 
And  lie  down  by  his  side— what  say  vou  to  it  f 
Three  of  u»— we  should  keep  each  other  wann : 


111  answer  for  it  that  our  four-legged  friend 
Shall  not  disturb  us  ;  further  I'll  not  engage ; 
Come,  come,  for  manhood's  sake  1 

Mar.  ITiese  drowsy  shiverings, 

his  mortal  stupor  which  b  creeping  over  me, 

fhaX  do  they  mean  ?  were  this  my  single  body 

tpposed  to  «rmics,  not  a  nerve  would  tremble : 

'hy  do  I  tremble  now?— Is  not  the  depth 

f  this   Man's  crimes   beyond  the  reach  of 
thought  ? 

nd  yet,  in  plumbing  the  abyss  for  judgment, 

omething  I  strike  upon  which  turns  my  mind 
^Back  on  herself,  I  thmk,  again— roy[  breast 
Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe : 
Ijook  at  him  and  tremble  like  a  child. 

Osw.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mar.  One  thing  you  noticed  not: 

Just  as  we  left  the  glen  a  clap  of  thunder 
Burst  on  the  mountains  with  hell-rousing  force. 
This  Ls  a  time,  said  he,  when  guilt  may  shudder ; 
But  there's  a  Providence  for  them  who  walk 
In  helplessness,  when  innocence  is  with  them. 
At  this  audacious  blasphemy,  I  thought 
The  spirit  of  vengeance  seemed  to  ride  the  air. 

Osw.  Why  are  you  not  the  man  you  were 
that  moment  ? 
\lle  draws  Marmadukb  to  the  dungeon. 

Mar.  You  say  he  was  asleep, — ^look  at  this 
arm. 
And  tell  me  if  'tis  fit  for  such  a  work. 
Oswald,  Oswald !    ,  .   .  [Leafts  upon  Oswald. 

Osw.  This  is  some  sudden  .<teizure  I 

Mar.  A  most  strange  faintness, — ^will  you 
hunt  mc  out 
A  draught  of  water  ? 

Osw,  Nay^  to  see  you  thus 

Moves  me  beyond  my  bearing. — 1  will  try 
To  gain  the  torrent's  brink.        [Exit  Oswald. 

Mar.  (after  a  pause).  It  seems  an  age 

Since  that  Man  left  me. — No,  I  am  not  lost. 

Her.  (at  the  mouth  of  the  dungeon).  Give  me 
your  hand  ;    where  are    you.   Friends? 
and  tell  me 
How  goes  the  night. 

Mar,  ^    'Tis  hard  to  measure  time. 

In  such  a  weary  night,  and  such  a  place. 

Her.  I  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  my  friend  Os- 
wald. 

Mar.  A  minute  past,  he  went  to  fetch  a 
draught 
Of  water  from  the  torrent    Tis,  you'll  say, 
A  cheerless  beverage. 

Her.  IIow  good  it  was  in  you 

To  stay  behind  I — Hearing  at  first  no  answer, 
I  was  alarmed. 

Mar.  No  wonder ;  this  b  a  place 

That  well  may  put  some  fears  iuto  your  heart 

Her.  Why  so?  a  roofless  rock  had  been  a 
comfort, 
Storm-beaten  and  bewildered  as  we  were  ; 
And  in  a  night  like  this,  to  lend  your  cloaks 
To  make  a  bed  forme  ! — My  Girl  will  weep 
When  she  is  told  of  it 

Mar.  This  Daughter  of  yours 

Is  very  dear  to  you. 

Her.  Oh  !  but  you  are  young  : 

Over  your  head  twice  twenty  years  must  roll. 
With  all  their  natural  weight  ofsorrow  and  pain. 
Ere  can  be  known  to  you  how  much  a  Father 
May  love  his  Child. 

Mar.    Thank  you,  old  Man,  for  this!  [Aside. 
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Htr,  Fallenam  I,and worn  out,a  useless Maa; 
Kindly  have  you  protected  me  to-night. 
And  no  return  have  I  to  make  but  prayers ; 
May  you  in  age  be  blest  with  such  a  daughter  !•— 
\  When  from  the  Holy  Land  I  had  returned 
\  Sightless,  and  from  my  heritage  was  driven, 
I A  Mrretched  Outcast—but  this  strain  of  thought 
( Would  lead  me  to  talk  fondly. 
I     Mar,  Do  not  fear ; 

!  Your  words  are  precious  to  my  ears ;  go  on. 
V I    Her,  You  will  forgive  me,  but  my  heart  runs 
over. 
When  my  old  Leader  dipped  into  the  flood 
And  perished,  what  a  piercing  outcry  you 
Sent  after  him.     I  have  loved  you  ever  since. 
You  start — ^where  are  we  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  ; 

The  cold  blast  struck  me. 
Her.  Twas  a  foolish  question. 

Mar.  But  when  you  were  an   Outcast? — 
Heaven  iniust; 
Your  piety  would  not  mi&s  its  due  reward ; 
The  little  Orphan  then  would  be  your  succour. 
And  do  good  service,  though  she  knew  it  not. 
r        Her.  I  turned  me  from  the  dwellings  of  my 
I  Fathers, 

'     Where  none  but  those  who  trampled  on  my 
rights 
Seemed  to  remember  me.    To  the  wide  world 
I  bore  her,  in  my  arms :  her  looks  won  pity  : 
She  was  my  Raven  in  the  wilderness. 
And  brougnt  me  food.    Have  I  not  cause  to 
love  hert 
ifitr.  Yes. 

Her.      More  than  ever  Parent  loved  a  Child  f 
Mar.  Yes,  yes. 

Her.  I  will  not  murmur,  merciful  God  I 

I  will  not  mtirmur  ;  blasted  as  I  have  been. 
Thou  hast  left  me  ears  to  hear  my  Daughter's 

voice. 
And  arms  to  fold  her  to  my  heart.  Submissively 
Thee  I  adore,  and  find  my  rest  in  faith. 
Enter  Oswald. 
Oem.  Herbert ! — confusion  !    {flside).     Here 
it  is,  my  Friend, 

{Presents  the  Horn, 
A  charming  bevcraf^  for  you  to  carouse. 
This  bitter  night. 

Her.  Ha  I  Oswald  1  ten  bright  crosses 

I  would  have  given,  not  many  minutes  gone. 
To  have  heard  your  voice. 

Osw.  Your  couch,  I  fear,  good  Baron, 

Has  been  but  comfortless :  and  yet  that  place. 
When  the  tempestuous  wind  first  drove  us  hither, 
Felt  warm  as  a  wren's  nest.    You'd  better  turn 
And  under  covert  rest  till  break  of  day, 
Or  till  the  storm  abate. 

(7>  Marmadukk  asteU).  He  has  restored  you. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  nobly  entertained  ? 
But  soft!— how  came  he  forth?    The  Night- 
mare Conscience 
Has  dnven  him  out  of  harbour  ? 

Mar,  I  believe 

You  have  guessed  right. 

Her.  The  trees  renew  their  murmur : 

Come,  let  us  house  together. 

tOswALD  condncts  him  to  the  dwtgton. 
Orur.  (rrtttms).  Had  I  not 

EsteenMKl  you  worthy  to  conduct  the  affair 
To  its  most  fit  conclusion,  do  you  think 
I  would  so  long  have  struggled  with  my  Nature, 


And  smothered  all  that's  man  in  me  ?— away  I — 
[Looking-  towards  the  dungeon. 
This  man's  the  property  of  him  who  best 
Can  feel  his  crimes.    I  have  resigned  a  privi- 
lege: 
It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  resume  it 

Mar.  Touch  not  a  finger 

Osw.  What  then  must  be  done? 

Mar.  Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I  am  perplexed. 

Osw.  Now,  on  my  life,  I  grieve  for  you.  The 
misery 
Of  doubt  is  insupportable.    Pity,  the  fitcts 
Did  not  admit  ol  stronger  evidence ; 
Twelve  honest men,plammen, would  setusright; 
Their  verdict  would  abolish  these  weak  scruj^es. 

Mar,  Weakly  I  am  weak— there  does  my 
torment  lie. 
Feeding  itselfl 

Osw.  \enly^  when  he  said 

How  his  old  heart  would  leap  to  hear  her  steps. 
You  thought  his  voice  the  echo  of  Idonea's. 

Mar.  And  never  heard  a  sound  so  terriUe. 

Osw.  Perchance  you  think  so  now  ? 

Mar.  I  cannot  do  it: 

Twice  did  I  spring  to  grasp  his  wither'd  throat. 
When  such  a  sudden  weakness  fell  upon  me, 
I  could  have  dropped  asleep  upon  his  breast. 

Osw.  Justice — IS  there  not  thunder  in  the  word? 
Shall  it  be  law  to  stab  the  petty  robber 
Who  aims  but  at  our  purse :  and  shall  this  Par- 
ricide— 
Worse  is  he  far,  far  worse  (if  foul  dishonour 
Be  worse  than  death)  to  that  confiding  Creature 
Whom  he  to  more  than  filial  love  and  duty 
Hath  falsely  trained  —shall  he  fulnl  his  purpose? 
But  you  are  fallen. 

Mar.  Fallen  should  I  be  bdeed— 

Murder— perhaps  asleep,  blind,  old,  alone,         '^ 
Betrayed,indarkness!  Here  to  strike  the  blow—  ^ 
Away  1  away  I [Flings  away  his  sword, 

Osw.  Nay,  I  have  done  with  you:  I 

We'll  lead  him  to  the  Convent  He  shall  live,  \ 
And  she  shall  love  him.  With  unquestioned  title' 
He  shall  be  seated  in  his  Barony,  | 

And  we  too  chant  the  praise  of  his  good  deeds. .' 
I  now  perceive  we  do  mistake  our  masters. 
And  most  despise  the  men  who  best  can  teach  us:. 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  said  that  bad  men  only 
Are  brave :  QifTord  is  brave ;  and  that  old  Man! 
Is  brave.  ' 

[Taking  Maruadukb's  sword  and  giving  it  to 
him. 
^  To  Qiflford's  arms  he  would  have  led 
His  Victim— haply  to  this  desolate  house. 

Mar.  {aetvancing  to  the  dungeon).     It  must 
be  ended  1 — 

Osw.  Softly  :  do  not  rouse  him; 

He  will  deny  it  to  the  last.     He  lies 
Within  the  Vault,  a  spear's  length  to  the  left 

[Marmadiikb  descends  to  tJte  dungeon. 
{Alone.)  The  Villains  rose  in  mutiny  to  destroy 

me: 
I  could  have  quelled  the  Cowards,  but  this 

Stripling 
Must  needs  step  in,  and  save  my  life.  ,The  look 
With  which  he  gave  the  boon— I  see  it  now  1 
I'he  same  that  tempted  me  to  loathe  the  gift  — 
For  this  old  venerable  Grey-oeard— faith 
'TIS  his  own  fault  if  he  hath  got  a  face 
Which  doth  play  tricks  with  them  that  look  on 
it: 
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Twas  this  that  put  it  in  my  thoughts— that 

countenance — 
His  stafT— his  figure-— Murder  1 — what,    of 

whom  ? 
We  kill  a  worn-out  horse,  and  who  hut  women 
Sigh  at  the  deed  ?  Hew  down  a  withered  tree. 
And  none  look  grave  but  dotards.  He  may  live 
To  thank  me  for  this  service.  Rainbow  arches, 
Highwajrs  of  dreaming  passion,  have  too  long. 
Young  as  he  is,  divertca  wish  and  hope 
From  the  unpretending  ground  we  mortals 

tread  ; — 
Then  shatter  the  delusion,  break  it  up 
And  set  him  free.  What  follows  ?  I  have  learned 
That  things  will  work  to  ends  the  slaves  o'  the 

world 
Do  never  dream  of.     I  have  been  what  he — 
This  Boy— when  he  comes  forth  with  bloody 

hands — 
Might  envy,  and  am  now,— but  he  shall  know 
What  1  am  now — 

\Goes  and  lUiens  at  the  dungeoK, 
Praying  or  parleying?— tut  I 
J  s  he  not  eyeless  ?    He  has  been  half  dead 
These  fifteen  years -^ 

Enter  female  Beggar  vnih  two  or  three  of  her 

Companums. 
{Tuminx:  abruptly).  Nal  tpeai—vrhatThiag 

art  thou  ? 
[Recogniie*  her).  Heavens !  my  good  friend  I 

[  To  her. 

Beg.  For|;ive  me,  gracious  Sir  I— 

Oew.  {to  her  companions].  Begone,  ye  Slaves, 

or  I  will  raise  a  whirlwind 

And  send  ye  dancing  to  the  clouds,  like  leaves. 

[  They  retire  affrighted. 
Beg.  Indeed  we  meant  no  harm ;  we  lodge 
sometimes 
In  this  deserted  Castle—/  repent  me. 

[Oswald  goet  to  the  dungeon— listens — 
returns  to  the  Beggar. 
Osw.  Woman,  thou  hast  a  helpless  Infant — 
keep  / 

Thy  secret  for  its  sake,  or  verilv 
That  wretched  life  of  thine  vhall  be  the  forfeit 

Beg,  I  do  repent  me^ir :  I  fear  the  curse 
Of  that  blind  Man.    ^^was  not  your  money, 
sir— 
Osw.  Be;gone  I 

Beg.^  (going).         There  is  some  wicked  deed 

in  hxmd :  [Astde. 

Would    I    could  find  the   old  Man  and  hi5 

Daughter.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Marm  ADUKE  re-enters  from  the  dungeon. 

Osw.  It  is  all  over  then :— your  foolish  fears 
Are  hushed  to  sleep,  by  your  own  act  and  deed. 
Made  quiet  a&  he  is. 

Mar.  Why  came  you  down  ? 

And  when  I  felt  your  hand  upon  my  arm 
And  spake  to  you,  whr  did  you  give  no  answer? 
Feared  you  to  waken  him  ?  he  must  have  been 
In  a  deep  sleep.     I  whispered  to  him  thrice. 
There  are  the  strangest  echoes  in  that  place ! 

Osw.  Tut!  let  them  gabble  till  the  day  of 
doom. 

Mar.  Scarcely,  by  groping,  had  I  reached 
the  Spot, 
When  round  mv  wrist  I  felt  a  cord  drawn  Ught, 
As  if  the  blind  Man's  dog  were  pulling  at  it. 

Osw.  But  after  that? 


Mar,  ^      ^  The  features  of  Idonea 

Lurked  in  his  lace 

Osw.  ^  Psha  1    Never  to  these  eyes 

Will  retribution  show  itself  again 
With  aspect  so  inviting.     Why  forbid  me 
To  share  your  triumph  ? 

Mar.  ^  Yes,  her  very  look, 

Smiling  in  sleep—— 
Osw.  A  pretty  feat  of  Fancy  I 

Mar.  Though  but  a  glimpse,  it  sent  me  to 

my  prayers. 
Osw.  Is  he  alive? 

Mar.  What  mean  you?  who  alive? 

Osw.  Herbert  1  since  you  will  have  it,  Barpn 
Herbert ; 
He  who  will  gain  his  Seignory  when  Idonea 
Hath  become  Cliflbrd's  harlot— is  he  living? 
Mar.  The  old  Man  in  that  dungeon  is  alive. 
Osw.  Henceforth,  then,  will  I  never  in  camp 
or  field 
Obey  you  more.    Your  weaknes,  to  the  Band, 
Shall  be  proclaimed :  brave  Men,  they  all  i^ll 

hear  it. 
You  a  protector  of  humanity ! 
Avenger  you  of  outraged  innocence ! 
Afrtr.  'Twas  dark— dark  as  the  grave;  yet 
did  I  see. 
Saw  him— his  face  turned  toward  me ;  and  I 

tell  thee 
Idonea's  filial  countenance  was  there 
To  baffle  me— it  put  me  to  my  prayers. 
Upvrards  I  cast  my  eyes,  and,  through  a  crevice. 
Beheld  a  star  twinkhng  above  my  head. 
And,  by  the  living  God,  1  could  not  do  it 

\Sinks  exhausted. 
Osw.  {to  himself).    Now  may  I  perish  if  this 
turn  do  more 
Than  make  me  change  my  course. 
( To  Marmadukk.)  Dear  Marmaduke, 

My  words  were  rashly  spoken  :  I  recal  them : 
I  feel  my  error ;  shedding  human  blood 
Is  a  most  serious  thing. 

Mar.  Not  I  alone. 

Thou  too  art  deep  in  guiU. 

Onv.  We  have  indeed 

Been  most  presumptuous.     There  is  guilt  in 

this. 
Else  could  so  strong  a  mind  have  ever  known 
These  trepidations  ?    Plain  it  is  that  Heaven 
Has  matked  out  this  foul  Wretch  as  one  whose 

crimes 
Must'never  come  before  a  mortal  j  udgment-seat. 
Or  be  chastised  by  mortal  instruments. 
Mar.  A  thought  that's  worth  a   thousand 
worlds  1  [Goes  towards  the  dungeon. 

Osw.  I  grieve 

That,  in  my  zeal,  1  have  caused  you  so  much 
pain. 
Mar.  Think  not  of  that !  'tis  over— we  ate 

safe. 
Osw.  (as  if  to  himself  yei  speaking  aloud). 
The  truth  is  hideous  but  how  stifle  it? 
[Turning to  Marmadukk. 
Give  me  your  sword— nay,  here  are  stones  and 

fragments 
The  least  of  which  would  beat  out  a  man's 

brains : 
Or  you  might  drive  your  head  against  that  walL 
No  !  this  b  not  the  place  to  hear  the  tale : 
It  should  be  told  you  pinioned  in  your  bed. 
Or  on  some  vast  and  solitary  plain 
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Blown  to  yx>u  ironx  a  tnxmpet. 

Mar.  Why  talk  thus? 

Whate'er  the  monster  brooding  In  your  breast 
I  care  not :  fear  I  have  none,  and  cannot 

fear 

^  [The  sound  (if  a  ham  is  heard. 
That  horn  again — *Tvi  some  one  of  our  Troop  ; 
What  do  they  here?    Listen  1 
Osuf.  What  I  dogged  like  thieves  ! 

£«/#r  Wallace  om^/Lacy,  6>*c. 
Lacy.  You  are  found  at  last,  thanks  to  the 
vagrant  Troop 
For  not  misleading  us. 
Osw.    {l4)okinr  ai  Wallace}.   That  subtle 
Greybeard — 
I'd  rather  see  my  father^s  ghost. 

XAO'(/tf  Marmadukb).  My  Captain, 

We  come  by  order  of  the  Band.     Belike 
You  have  not  heard  that  Henry  has  at  last 
Dissolved  the  Barons'  League,  and  sent  abroad 
His  SherifTs  with  fit  force  to  reinstate 
The   genuine   owners  of  such    Lands   and 

Baronies 
As,  in  tjiese  lon^  commotions,  have  been  seized. 
His  Power  is  this  way  tendbg.     It  befits  us 
To  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  with  our  swords 
Defend  the  innocent 

Mar.  Lacy!  we  look 

Bat  at  the  surfaces  of  things  ;  we  hear 
Of  towns  in  flames,  fields  ravaged,  young  and 

old 
Driven  out  in  troops  to  want  and  nakedness  ; 
Then  grasp  our  swords  and  rush  upon  a  cure 
That  natters  us.  because  it  asks  not  thought : 
The  deeper  malady  is  better  hid ; 
The  world  is  poisoned  at  the  heart. 
Lacy.  What  mean  you  ? 

Wru.  {whose  eye  has  been  Axed  suspiciously 
i^oM  Oswald).  At,  what  is  it  you  mean? 
Mar.  Harkee,  my  Friends ; — 

[Appearing  ^ay. 
Were  there  a  Man  who,  being  weak  and  help- 
less 
And  most  forlorn,  should  bribe  a  Mother, 

pressed 
By  pen^r>^  to  yield  him  up  her  Daughter, 
A  little  Inmnt,  and  instruct  the  Babe, 

Prattling  unon  his  knee,  to  call  him  Father 

\     Lacy.    Why,  if  his  heart  be  tender,  that 

oflenoB 
;  I  oould  forgive  him. 

Mar.  {going  on).  And  should  he  make  the 
,   Chad 
An  instrument  of  falsehood,  should  he  teach 
her 
/To  stretch  her  arms,  and  dim  the  gladsome 
light 
Of  iidant  playfulness  with  piteous  looks 

\   Of  misery  that  was  not 

Lacy.  Troth,  'tis  hard— 

But  in  a  world  like  ours 

Mar.  {changing  his*  tone).    This  self-same 
Man- 
Even  while  he  printed  kLsses'on  the  cheek 
Of  this  poor  ^be,  and  taught  its  innocent 

tongue 
To  lisp  the  name  of  Father— could  he  look 
~'o  the  unnatural  harvest  of  that  time 

ei\he  should  give  her  up,  a  Woman  grown, 
b  him  who  bid  the  highest  in  the  market 
f  foul  polludon 


Lacy.  The  whole  visible  world 

Contains  not  such  a  Monster  1 

Mar.  For  this  purpose 

Shoiild  he  resolve  to  taint  her  Soul  by  means 
Which  bathe  the  limbs  in  sw6at  to  think  of  them; 
Should  he,  by  tales  which  would  draw  tears 

from  iron. 
Work  on  her  nature,  and  so  turn  compassion 
And^^titude  to  ministers  of  vice, 
And  make  the  spotless  spirit  of  filial  love 
Prime  mover  in  a  plot  to  damn  his  Victim 
Both  soul  and  body^— 

Wal.  Tis  too  horrible  ; 

Oswald,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Lacf.  Hew  him  down. 

And  flmg  him  to  the  ravens. 

Mar.  But  his  aspect 

It  is  so  meek,  his  countenance  so  venerable. 

Wal.  {with  an  appearance  of  mistrust).  But 
how,  what  say  you,  Oswald  ? 

Lacy  {at  the  same  moment).  Stab  him,  were  it 
Before  tbc  Altar. 

Mar.  What,  if  he  wtfre  sick. 

Tottering  upon  the  very  verge  of  life. 
And  old,  and  blind— 

Lacy.  Blind,  say  you  ? 

Osw.  {coming forward).  ^  Axe  we  Men, 

Or  own  we  baby  Spirits  ?^   Genuine  courag^v^ 
Is  not  an  accidental  quality,  / 

A  thing  dependent  for  its  casual  buth 
On  opposition  and  impediment. 
Wisdom,  if  Justice  speak  the  word,  beats  down 
The  giant's  strength ;   and,  at  tne  voice   of 

Justice, 
Spares   not  the  worm.     The  giant   and  the 

Shcjm^^Theni_in_one  scal^.,    Hie  wiles  of 
"""       w^nan,         '  '     ' 

And  craft  of  age,  seducln|;  reason,  first 
Made  weakness  a  protection,  and  obscured 
llie  moral  shapes  of  things.     His  tender  cries 
And  helpless  innocence— do  they  protect 
The  infant  lamb?  and  shall  the  mfirmities. 
Which  have  enabled  this  enormous  Culprit         / 
To  perpetrate  his  crimes,  serve  as  a  Sanctuarv^ 
To  cover  him  from  punishment?    Sham^-f— 

_  J[ustice,     ^  y'    -' 

Admitting  no  resistance,  bends  alilce 
The  feeble  and  the  strong.  ^  She  needs  not  here 
Her  bonds  and  chaius,  which  make  the  mighty 

feeble.^ 
— ^We  recognise  in  this  old  Man  a  victim 
Prepared  auready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Lacy.  By  heaven,  his  words  are  rcasoil ! 

Osw.  Yes,  mv  Friends, 

His  countenance  is  meek  and  veneraole ; 
And,  by  the  Mass,  to  see  him  at  his  prayers  I— 
I  am  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  I  perish 
When  my  heart  does  not  ache  to  think  of  it ! — 
Poor  Victim  I  not  a  virtue  under  heaven 
But  what  was  made  an  engine  to  ensnare  thee ; 
But  yet  I  trust,  Idonea,  thou  art  safe. 

Lacy.  Idonea ! 

Wed.  Howl  what?  your  Idonea? 

[TV  Marmadukb. 

Mar,  Mine; 

But  now  no  longer  mine.     You  know  Lord 

Cliflbrd; 
He  is  the  Man  to  whom  the  Maiden— pure 
As  beautiful,  and  gentle  and  benign. 
And  in  her  ample  beart  loving  even  me — 
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Was  to  be  yielded  up. 

Lacy*  Now,  by  the  head 

Of  my  own  child^  this  Man  must  die ;  my  hand, 
A  worthier  wantug,  shall  itself  entwine 
In  his  grey  hairs  I— 

Mar,  [ic  Lacy).  I  love  the  Father  in  thee. 
You  know  me,  Friends  ;  I  have  a  heart  to  feel. 
And  I  have  felt,  more  than  perhaps  becomes  me 
Or  duty  sanctions. 

Lacy.  We  will  have  ample  justice. 

Who  are  we.  Friends  f     Do  we  not  live  on 

ground 
Where  Souls  are  self-defended,  free  to  grow 
Like  mountain  oaks  rocked  by  the  stormy  wind  ? 
Mazk  the  Almighty  Wisdom,  which  decreed 
This  monstrous  crime  to  be  lud  open— Arr<r,      f 
Where  Reason  has  an  eye  that  she  can  use, 
And  Men  alone  are  Umpires.    To  the  Camp 
He  shall  be  led,  and  there,  the  Countcy  round 
All  gathered  to  the  spot,  in  open  day 
Shall  Nature  be  avengM. 

Osw*  Tis  nobly  thought ; 

His  death  will  be  a  monument  for  ages. 
Mar.  {to  Lacy).  I  thank  you  for  that  hint. 
He  shall  be  brought 
Before  the  Camp,  and  would  that  best  and 

wisest 
Of  every  countiy  might  be  present.    There, 
His  crime  shall  be  proclaimed ;  and  for  the  rest 
It  shall  be  done  as  Wisdom  shall  decide : 
Meanwhile,  do  you  two  hasten  back  and  see 
That  all  is  well  prepared. 

Wal.  We  will  obey  you. 
(Aside).  But  softly !  wc  must  look  a  little  nearer. 
Afar.  TeU  where  you  found  us.     At  some 
future  time 
I  will  explain  the  cause.  IExcmmL 


ACT  III. 

SccNK,  tAc  door  of  the  Hostely  a  group  of  Pil- 
grims as  btfore;  Idonea  and  ike  Host 
anu>Hg  them* 
Host.  Lady,  you'll  find  your  Father  at  the 
Convent 
A<i  I  have  told  you  !  He  left  us  yesterday  * 
With  two  Companions ;  one  of  them,  as  seemed, 
His  most  familiar  friend.    {Going),    There  was 

a  letter 
Of  which  I  heard  them  speak,  but  that  I  fancy 
Has  been  forgotten. 
Jtfon,  {to  Host).       Farewell! 
Host.  Gentle  pilgrims, 

St  Cutiibcrt  speed  you  on  your  holy  errand. 

\ExeHHi  Idonea  and  Pilgrims. 

Scene,  a  desolate  Moor, 

Oswald  {aUne), 

Osw.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp !    Yes,  to  the 
Camp. 
\  Oh,  Wisdom !  a  most  wIm  resolve  I  and  then, 
/rhat  half  a  word  should  blow  it  to  the  winds! 
^liis  last  device  must  end  my  work. — Methinks 
It  were  a  pleasant  pastime  to  construct 

scale  and  table  of  belief— as  thus — 
^wo  columns,  one  for  pauion,  one  for  proof : 
;ach  rises  n^  the  other  falls :  and  first, 
^assion  a  unit  and  against  us— proof— 
fay,  we  must  travelin  another  path, 
^r  we're  stuck  &st  for  ever :— passion,  then. 
Shall  be  a  Mocx/or  us ;  proof— no^  passion ! 


,  Well  not  insult  thy  majestv  by  time, 

\  Person,  and  place— the  where,  the  when,  the 

■  how, 

And  all  particulars  that  dull  brauns  require 

To  constitute  the  spiritless  shape  of  Fact, 

Thev  bow  to,  calling  the  idol,  Demonstratioo. 

A  whipping  to  the  Moralists  who  preach 

That  misery  is  a  sacred  thing :  for  me, 

IJcnow  no  cheaper  enj^" 

This  Stripling's  min( 
s  shaken  till  the  dregs  float  on  tne  surface ; 
And,  in  the  storm  and  anguish  of  the  heart. 
He  talks  of  a  transition  in  his  Soul, 
And  dreams  that  he  is  happy.    We  dissect  . 
'  The  senseless  body,  and  wny  not  the  mind  f — 
These  are  strange  sights — the  mind  of  man, 

upturned, 
Is  in  all  natures  a  strange  spectacle ; 
In  some  a  hideous  one — hem  !  shall  I  stop? 
'  No. — ^Thoughts  and  feelings  vdll  sink  deep,  but 

then 
They  have  no  substance.     Pass  but  a   few 

minutes. 
And  something  shall  be  done  which  Memory 
May  touch,  whene'er  her  Vassals  are  at  work. 
Enter  MARMADUKE./rvm  behind. 
Osw.  {turning  to  meet  him).     But  listen,  for 

my  peace 

Mar,  Why,  I  believe  you. 

Osw,  But  hear  the  proofs 

Mar.  Ay,  prove  that  when  two  peas 

Lie  snugly  in  a  pod,  uie  pod  must  then 
Be  larger  than  the  peas— prove  this — ^'twere 

matter 
Worthy  the  hearing.     Fool  was  I  to  dream 
It  ever  could  be  otherwise  I 

Osw.  Lost  night 

When  I  returned  with  water  from  the  brook, 
I  overheard  the  Villains— every  word 
Like  red-hot  iron  burnt  into  my  heart. 
Said  one,  "  It  is  agreed  on.    The  blind  Man 
Shall  feign  a  sudden  illness,  and  the  Girl, 
Who  on  her  journey  must  proceed  alone. 
Under  pretence  of  violence,  be  seized. 
She  is,'  continued  the  detested  Slave, 
**  She  is  right  willing — strange  if  she  were  not!— 
They  say.  Lord  CliRbrd  is  a  savage  man ; 
But,  faitn,  to  see  him  in  his  silken  tunic. 


Fitting  his  low  voice  to  the  minstiel's  harp. 
There  s  witchery  in't     I  never  knew  a  maid 
That  could  withstand  it.    True,"  continued  he, 
"  When  we  arranged  the  affair,  she  wept  a  little 
(Not  the  less  welcome  to  my  Lord  for  that) 
And  said,  '  My  Father  he  will  have  it  so.'" 

Mar.  I  am  your  hearer. 

Osw.  This  I  caught,  and  mote 

That  may  not  be  retold  to  any  ear. 
The  obstinate  bolt  of  a  small  iron  door 
Detained  them  near  the  eatewav  of  the  Castle. 
By  a  dim  lantern's  light  I  saw  that  wreaths 
Of  flowers  were  in  their  hands,  as  if  designed 
For  festive  decoration ;  and  they  said. 
With  brutal  laughter  and  most  foul  allusion,  ^ 
lliat  they  should  share  the  banquet  with  their 

Lord 
And  his  new  Favourite. 

Mar.  Misery ! — 

Osw.  I  knew 

How  von  would  be  disturbed  by  this  dire  news, 
And  therefore  chose  this  solitary  Moor,  ^ 
Here  to  impart  the  tale,  of  which,  last  night. 
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I  strove  to  ease  my  mind,  when  our  two  Com- 

lades, 
Commissioned  by  the  Band,  burst  in  upon  as. 

Mar.   Last  m^t,  when  moved  to  Wtt  the 
avengine  steel, 
I  did  believe  sul  thin^  were  shadows — ^yea. 
Living  or  dead  all  thmgs  were  bodiless. 
Or  but  the  mutual  mocKeries  of  body, 
nil  that  same  star  summoned  me  back  again. 
Now  I  could  laugh  till  mv  ribs  ached.  Oh  Fool  1 
To  let  a  creed,  built  in  the  heart  of  things. 
Dissolve  before  a  twinkling  atom ! — Oswald, 
I  could  fetch  lessons  out  of  wiser  schools 
Than  you  have  entered,  were  it  worth  the  pains. 
Young  as  I  am,  I  might  go  forth  a  teacher. 
And  you  should  see  how  deeply  I  could  reason 
Of  love  in  all  its  shapes,  be^noings,  ends ; 
Of  moral  qualities  in  their  diverse  aspects ; 
Of  actions,  and  their  laws  and  tendencies. 

Orw.  You  take  it  as  it  merits—— 

Mar.  One  a  King, 

Generad  or  Cham,  Sultan  or  Emperor, 
Strews  twenty  acres  of  good  meadow-ground 
With  carcases,  in  lineament  and  shape 
Aad  substante,  nothing  dilTering  from  his  own, 
But  that  they  cannot  stand  up  of  themselves ; 
AnodMr  sits  P  th'  sun,  and  by  the  hour 
Floats  kingcups  in  the  brook — a  Hero  one 
We  can,  and  scorn  the  other  as  Time's  spend- 
thrift ; 
But  have  th^  not  a  world  of  common  ground 
To  oocup3^ — ^both  fools,  or  wise  alike. 
Each  in  nis  way  ? 

Oraf.  Troth,  I  begin  to  think  so. 

Mar.  "Sovr  for  the  comer-stone  of  my  philo- 
sophy :  ^ 
I  would  not  give  a  denier  for  the  man 
Who.  on  such  provocation  as  this  earth 
Ylelos,  could  not  chuck  his  babe  beneath  the 

chin. 
And  send  it  with  a  fillip  to  its  grave. 

Oi-w.  Nay,  you  leave  me  behind. 

Mar.  lliat  such  a  One, 

So  pious  in  demeanour !  in  his  look 

So  saintly  and  so  pure  I Hark'ee,  my  Friend, 

I'll  plant  myself  before  Lord  Clifibrd's  Castle, 
A  suriy  mastiff  kennels  at  the  gate. 
And  he  shall  howl  and  I  will  laugh,  a  medley 
Most  txmable. 

Osw.  In  faith,  a  pleasant  scheme ; 

But  take  your  sword  along  with  vou,  for  that 
Might  in  such  neighbourhood  findscemly  use. — 
But  first,  how  wash  our  hands  of  this  old  Man? 

Mar.  Oh  yes»  that  mole,  that  viper  in  the 
path; 
Plague  on  my  memory,  him  I  had  foigotten.^ 

Osw.  You  know  we  left  him  sitting— see  him 
yonder. 

Mar.  Ha!  ha!— 

Osw.  As  'twill  be  but  a  moment's  work, 

I  will  stroll  on ;  you  foUow  when  'tis  done^ 

iExeufit. 

ScHXB  chani^s  to  another  pari  of  the  Moor  at 
a  skort  distance— VLkruvsst  is  discovered 
seated  on  a  stone. 

Her.  A  sound  of  laughter,  too  !— 'tis  well— I 
feared. 
The  Stranger  had  some  pitiable  sorrow 
Pressing  upon  his  solitary  heart. 
Hush  1— 'tu  the  feeble  and  e»^    -loving  wind 


That  creeps  along  the  bells  of  the  crisp  heather. 
Alas!  'tis  cold — f  shiver  in  the  sunshme — 
What  can  this  mean?    There  is  a  psalm  tnat 

speaks 
Of  God  s  parental  mercies — ^with  Idonea 
I  used  to  sing  it— Listen !— what  foot  is  there  t 

Enter  Marmadukb. 

Mar.  {aside — looking  at  Herbert).  And  I 
have  loved  this  Man  i  and  she  hath  loved 
him! 
And  I  loved  her,  and  she  loves  the  Lord  Cliflford! 
And  there  it  ends  ;— if  this  be  not  enough 
To  make  mankind  merry  for  evermore,  - 
Then  plain  it  is  as  day,  that  eyes  were  made 
For  a  wise  purpose — verily  to  weep  with  I 

[Looking  round, 
Apretty  prospect  this,  a  masterpiece 
Or  Nature,  finished  with  most  curious  skill  I 
(TV  Herbert).  Good  Baron,  have  you  ever 

practised  tillage  T 
Pray  tell  me  what  this  land  is  worth  by  the  acre? 
Her.  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  your  voice  1  1 
know  not 
Wherein  I  have  oflcndcd  you ;— last  night 
I  found  in  you  the  kindest  of  Protectors  ; 
This  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  weariness. 
You  from  my  shoulder  took  my  scrip  and  threw 

it 
About  your  own ;  but  for  these  two  hours  past 
Once  only  have  you  spoken,  when  the  lark 
Whirred  from  among  the  fern  beneath  our  feet. 
And  I,  no  coward  in  my  better  days. 
Was  almost  terrified. 

Mar.  That's  excellent  !— 

So,  you  bethought  you  of  the  many  ways 
In  which  a  man  may  come  to  his  end,  whose 

crimes 
Have  roused  all  Nature   up   against   him— 
pshaw  I— 
Her.  For  mercy's  sake,  is  nobody  in  sight? 
No  traveller,  peasant,  herdsman  ? 

Mar.  Not  a  soul : 

Here  is  a  tree,  ragged,  and  bent,  and  bare. 
That  turns  its  goat  s-beard*  flakes  of  pea-green 

moss 
From  the  stem  breathing  of  the  rough  sea-wind; 
This  have  we,  but  no  other  comi>any : 
Commend  me  to  the  place.    I  f  a  man  should  die 
And  leave  his  body  here,  it  were  all  one 
As  he  were  twenty  fathoms  underground. 
Her.  Where  is  our  common  Friend  ? 
Mar.  A  ghost,  methinks — 

The  Spirit  of  a  murdered  m^n,  for  instance — 
Might  have  fine  room  to  ramble  about  here, 
A  grand  domain  to  squeak  and  gibber  in. 
Her.  Lost  Man  I  it  thou  have  any  close-pent 
guilt 
Pressing  upon  thy  heart,  and  this  the  hour 
Of  visitation—— 
Mar.  ^    A  bold  word  from  you  I 

Her.  Restore  him,  Heaven  I 
Mar.      The  desperate  Wretch  !- A  Flower, 
Fairest  of  all  flowers,  was  she  once,  but  now 
They  have  snapped  her  from  the  stem— Poh  ! 

let  her  lie 
Besoiled  with  mire,  and  let  the  houseless  snail 
Feed  on  her  leaves.     You  knew  her  well— ay, 

there. 
Old  Man !  you  were  a  very  Lynx,  you  knew 
The  worm  was  in  her " 
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Her.  Mercy  !  Sir,  what  mean  youf 

Mar.  You  hav*  a  Dauehter  I 

Her,  Oh  that  she  were  here  I 

She  hath  an  eye  that  sinks  into  all  hearu, 
And  if  1  have  la  aught  oflended  you. 
Soon  would  her  gentle  voice  make  peace  be- 
tween us. 

Mar.  {aside).  I  do  believe  he  weeps— I  could 
weep  too— 
There  is  a  vein  of  her  voice  that  runs  through 

his : 
Even  such  a  Man  my  fancy  bodied  forth 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  loved  the  Maid  ; 
And  for  his  sake  I  loved  her  more :  these  tears— 
1  did  not  think  that  aught  was  left  in  me 
Of  what  I  have  been— yes,  I  thank   thee. 

Heaven  I 
One  happy  thought  has  passed  across  my  mind. 
— It  may  not  be — I  am  cut  oflT  from  man ; 
Mo  more  shall  I  be  man — ^no  more  shall  I 
Have  human  feelings  I— {7>  Hbrbbrt}--Kow, 

for  a  little  more 
About  your  Daughter  I 

Her,  Troops  of  armed  men, 

Met  in  the  roads,  would  bless  us ;  little  children. 
Rushing  along  ifi  the  full  tide  of  play, 
Stood  sdent  as  we  passed  them  t    I  nave  heard 
Tlie  boisterous  carman,  in  the  miry  road. 
Check  his  loud  whip  and  hail  us  with  mild  voice. 
And  speak  with  milder  voice  to  his  poor  beasts. 

Mar.  And  whither  were  you  going? 

Her.  Learn,  young  Man, 

To  fear'the  virtuous,  and  reverence  misery. 
Whether  too  much  for  patience,  or,  like  mine. 
Softened  till  it  becomes  a  gift  of  mercy. 

Mar.  Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be  I 

Her,                                           I  am  weak  J— 
My  Daughter  does  not  know  how  weak  I  am  ; 
And,  as  Uiou  sce'st,  under  the  arch  of  heaven 
Here  do  I  stand,  alone,  to  helplessness. 
By  the  good  God,  our  common  Father,  doom- 
ed!— 
But  I  had  once  a  spirit  and  an  arm 

Afar.  Now,  for  a  word  about  your  Barony : 
I  fancy  when  you  left  the  Holy  Xond, 
And  came   to— what's   your   title— eh?   your 

claims 
Were  undisputed } 

Her.  Like  a  mendicant, 

Whom  no  one  comes  to  meet^  I  stood  alone  ;— 
I  murmured— but,  remembering  Him  who  feeds 
llie  pelican  and  ostrich  of  the  desert. 
From  my  own  threshold  I  looked  up  to  Heaven 
And  did  not  want  glimmerings  of  quiet  hope. 
So,  from  the  court  Ipassed,  and  down  the  brook. 
Led  by  its  murmur,  to  the  ancient  oak 
I  came  :  and  when  I  felt  its  cooling  shade, 
I  sate  roe  down,  and  cannot  but  believe— 
While  in  my  lap  I  held  my  little  Babe 
And  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  my  heart  that 

ached 
More  with  delight  than  grief- 1  heard  a  voice 
Such  as  by  Cherith  on  Elijah  called  : 
It  said,  "  I  wUI  be  with  thee."    A  litUe  boy, 
A  shepherd-lad,  ere  yet  my  trance  was  gone. 
Hailed  us  as  if  he  had  been  sent  from  heaven. 
And  said,  with  tears,  that  he  would  be  our  guide: 
I  had  a  better  guide — that  innocent  Babe — 
Her,  who  hath  saved  me,  to  this  hour,  from 

harm. 
From  cold,  from  hunger,  penury,  aad  death ; 


To  whom  I  owe  the  best  of  all  the  good 
I  have^  or  vrish  for,  upon  earth— and  more 
And  higher  far  than  lies  within  earth's  bounds ; 
Therefore  I  bless  her :  when  I  think  of  Man, 
I  bless ^er  with  sad  spirit,— when  of  God, 
I  bless  her  in  the  fulness  of  my  joy ! 
Mar.  The  name  of  daughter  in  nis  mouth,  he 
prays  ! 
With  nerves  so  steady,  that  the  very  flies 
Sit  unmolested  on  his  staff.  —Innocent ! — 
If  he  were  innocent — then  he  would  tremble 
And  be  disturbed,  as  I  am.  {Turmif^ aside).  I 

have  read 
In  Story,  what  men  now  alive  have  witnessed. 
How,  when  the  People's  mind  was  racked  with 

doubt. 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  great  Judge :  the  Ac- 
cused 
With  naked  feet  walked  over  burning  plough- 
shares. 
Here  is  a  Man  by  Nature's  hand  prepared 
For  a  like  trial,  but  more  mercifuL 
Why  else  have  I  been  led  to  this  bleak  Waste  ? 
Bare  is  it,  without  house  or  track,  and  destitute 
Of  obvious  shelter,  as  a  shiplesa  sea. 
Here  will  I  leave  him— here — All-seeing  God  I 
Such  as  A«  is,  and  sore  perplexed  as  I  am, 
I  will  commit  him  to  this  final  ^ni^ra//'— 
He  heard  a  voice — a  shepherd-lad  came  to  him 
And  was  his  guide  ;  if  once,  why  not  again. 
And  in  this  desert  ?    If  never— tnen  the  whole 
Of  what  he  says,  and  looks,  and  does,  and  is. 
Makes  up  one  damning  falsehood.    Leave  him 

here 
To  cold  and  hunger  ! — Pain  is  of  the  hearty 
And  what  are  a  few  throes  of  bodily  sufifenng 
If  they  can  waken  one  pang  of  remorse? 

[Goes  <u/  tc  Hrrbbrt. 
Old  Man  I  my  wrath  is  as  a  flame  burnt  out. 
It  cannot  be  rekindled.    Thou  art  here 
Led  by  my  hand  to  save  thee  from  perdition  ; 

Thou  wilt  have  time  to  breathe  and  think 

Her.  Oh.  Mercy ! 

Mar.  I  know  the  need  that  all  men  have  of 
mercy. 
And  therefore  leave  thee  to  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. 
Her.  My  Chnd,  my  blessed  Child  1 
Mar.  No  more  of  that ; 

Thou  wilt  have  many  guides  if  thou  art  inno- 
cent: 
Yea,  frt>m  the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth. 
That  Woman  will  come  o'er  this  Waste  to  save 
thee. 
[He  pauus  and  looks  at  Herbert's  staff. 
Hal   what  is  here?  and  carved  by  her  own 
hand  I  [Reads  u/om  tA^  staff, 

"  I  am  eyes  to  the  blind,  saith  the  Lord. 
He  that  puts  his  trust  in  me  shall  not  fail  P 
Yes,  be  it  so ; — repent  and  be  forgiven— 
God  and  that  ^taff  are  now  thy  only  gfuides. 

\He  Uaves  Herbert  oh  the  Moor. 

ScsNS,  an  eminence^  a  Beacon  on  the  sHmmit, 

Lacy,  Wallace,  Lkrnox,  &c.  ftc 

Several  of  the   Batid  [eon/usedly).      But 

patience ! 
Oh*  of  the  Band.        Curses  on  that  Traitor, 
Oswald  !— 
Our  Captain  made  a  prey  to  foul  device  I— 
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LtM,  {to  H^al.).    His  tool,  the  wandering 
Beggar,  made  last  nieht 
A  plain  confenion,  sadi  as  leaTes  no  doubt. 
Knowing  what  otherwise  we  know  too  well. 
That  she  revealed  the  truth.    Stand  by  me  now ; 
For  rather  would  I  have  a  nest  of  vipers 
Between  my  breast-plaie  and  my  skin,  than 

make 
Oswald  my  special  enemy,  if  you 
Deny  me  your  support. 

Lacy.  We  have  been  fooled — 

But  for  the  motive  T 

Wai.  Natures  such  as  his 

Spin  motives  out  of  their  own  bowels.  Lacy  1 
I  leam'd  this  when  f  was  a  Confessor. 
I  know  him  well ;  there  needs  no  other  motive 
I  Than  that  most  strange  incontinence  in  crime 
1  Which  haunts  this  Oswald.    Power  is  life -to 
\  him 

\Aa.&  breath  and  being ;  where  he  cannot  govern, 
He  will  destroYi 

""TMlj.      ■nnoave  been  trapped  like  moles  !— 
Yes,  you  are  right,  we  need  not  hunt  for 

motives: 
There  b  no  crime  from  which  this  man  would 

shrink; 
He  recks  not  human  law  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
That  often  when  the  name  of  God  is  uttered, 
A  sudden  Uankness  overspreads  his  face. 
Lem,  Yet,  reasoner  as  he  is,  his  pride  has 
built 
Some  uncouth  superstition  of  its  own. 
iVoL  1  have  seen  traces  of  it 
JL«n.  Once  he  headed 

A  band  of  Pirates  in  the  Norway  seas ; 
And  .when  the  King  of  Denmark  summoned 

him 
To  the  oath  of  fealty,  I  well  remember, 
Twas  a  Strang  answer  that  he  made ;  he  said, 
"  I  hold  of  Spirits,  and  the  Sun  in  heaven." 
luuy.  He  is  no  madman. 
y    IVta,  A  most  subtle  doctor 

I  Were  that  man,  who  could  draw  the  line  that 
I  parts 

\  Pride'and  her  daughter,Cruelty(  from  Madness, 
I  That  should  be  scourged,  not  pitied.  Restless 
\  Minds, 

Soch  Minds  as  find  amid  their  fellow-men 
No  heart  that  loves  them,  none  that  they  can 

love. 
Will  turn  perforce  and  seek  for  sympathy 
In  dim  relation  to  imaeined  Beings. 
One  ^tke  Band.  What  if  he  mean  to  offer 
up  our  Captain 
An  expiation  ana  a  sacrifice 
To  those  infernal  fiends !    ' 

tVat  Now,  if  the  event 

Should  be  as  Lennox  has  foretold,  then  swear, 
My  Friends,  his  heart  shall  have  as  many 

wounds 
As  there  are  daggers  here. 
Lacy.  What  need  of  swearing ! 

Oiu  pf  tJu  Band*  Let  us  away  I 
Another,  Kytvf  I 

A  third.  Hark  I  how  the  horns 
Of  those  Scotch  Rovers  echo  through  the  vale. 
Lacy.  Suy  you  behind ;  and  when  the  sun 
is  down, 
Ught  up  this  beacor, 
Om  ^tht  Band,       You  ah^ll  be  obeyed. 

[  They  go  put  together. 


SCBNB,  the  Wood  OH  the  edge  of  the  Moor. 
Marmadukk  [alone). 

Mar.    Deep,   deep  and  vast,  vast  beyond 
human  thought,  ^ 
Yet  calm. — I  could  bdieve,  that  there  was  here 
The  onlv  quiet  heart  on  earth.    In  terror, 
Remembered  terror,  there  is  peace  and  rest. 
Enter  Oswald. 

Osw,  Ha  1  my  dear  Captain. 

Mar.  A  later  meeting,  Oswald, 

Would  have  been  better  timed. 

Onu.  Alone,  I  see : 

You  have  done  your  duty.    I  had  hopes,  which 
now  • 

I  feel  that  you  will  justify. 

Mar.  I  had  fears, 

From  which  I  have  freed  myself— but  'tis  my 

wish 
To  be  alone,  and  therefore  vre  must  part. 

Ono,  Nay,  then — I  am  mistaken.     There's 
a  weakness 
About  you  still :  you  talk  of  solitude — 
I  am  your  firiend. 

Mar.  What  need  of  this  assurance 

At  any  time  ?  and  why  given  now  ? 

Osw.  Because 

You  are  now  in  truth  my  Master ;  you  have 

taught  me 
What  there  is  not  another  living  man 
Had  strength  to  teach;— and  therefore  gratitude 
Is  bold,  and  would  relieve  itself  by  praise. 

Mar.  Wherefore  press  this  on  me  t 

Osw.  Because  I  feel 

That  you  have  shoMm,  and  by  a  signal  instance. 
How  they  who  would  be  just  must  seek  the 

^  rule 
By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 
To-day  you  have  thrown  off  a  tyranny 
That  uves  but  in  the  torpid  acquiescence 
Of  our  emasculated  souls,  the  tyranny 
Of  the  world's  masters,  with  the  musty  rules 
By  which  they  uphold  tneir  craft  fromage  to  age: 
You  have  obeyed  the  only  law  that  sense 
Submits  to  recognise  ;  the  immediate  law. 
From  the  clear  Eght  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  Intellect. 
Henceforth  new  prospects  open  on  your  path ; 
Your  faculties  should  grow  with  the  demand  ; 
I  still  will  be  your  friend,  will  cleave  to  you 
Through  good  and  evil,  obloquy  and  scorn. 
Oft  as  they  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 

Mar,  I  would  be  left  alone. 

OsvK  [exultinglyX.        I  know  your  motivesl 
I  am  not  of  the  world's  presumptuous  judges. 
Who  damn  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel. 
With  a  hard-hearted  lenorance  ;  your  struggles 
I  witnessed,  and  nowliail  your  victory. 

Mar.  Spare  me  awhile  that  greeting. 

Osw,  It  may  be. 

That  some  there  are>  squeamish  half-thinking 

cowards, 
Who  irill  turn  pale  upon  you,  call  you  murderer, 
And  you  will  ¥ralk  in  solitude  among  them. 
A  mighty  evil  for  a  strong-built  mind  I— 
Join  tMrenty  tapers  of  unequal  height 
And  light  them  Joined,  and  you  will  see  the  less 
How  ^will  bum  down  the  taller  •,  and  they  all 
Shallprey  upon  the  tallest.     Solitude  I— 
The  Eagie  hves  in  Solitude  1 

Mar.  Even  so. 

The  Sparrow  to  on  the  house-top,  and  I, 


/ 
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I'he  weakest  of  God's  creatures,  stand  resolved 
To  abide  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 

Orot.  Now  would  you?  and  for  ever?— My 
__-         young  Friend, 
As  time  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  or  masters  Qj[j?ur  own  jast  deeds. 
^-Fell<jw*h*p  We^»j/nav<!,  Willing  or  no ; 
And  if  good  Angels  fail,  ^lack  in  their  duty. 
Substitutes,  turn  ou,r  ^ces  where  we  may. 
Are  still  forilicqming  ;  some  which,  though  they 

bear 
in  names,  can  render  no  ill  services. 
In  recompense  for  what  themselves  required. 
So  meet  extremes  in  this  mysterious  world, 
And  opposites  thus  melt  into  each  other. 

Mar.  Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath,  has 
never  moved 
With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  now ; 
But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

0*w.  Ay,  look  up^ 

Cast  round  you  your  mind's  eye,  and  you  will 

learn 
FnrtjlHJr  is  thr  nhild  nf  ^Qtrrpri'sr : 
Crrcat  actions  move  our  adnmatMa,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly. 

Mar.  Very  true. 

Osw.  Action  is  transitory<^  step,  a  blow. 
The  motion  of  a  muscle— this  way  or  that — 
'Tis  done,  and  in  the  afler-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed  : 
Suffering  is  [)ermanent.  obscure  and  dark. 
And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

Mar.  Truth— and  I  feel  it. 

Osw.  What  if  you  had  bid 

Eternal  farewell  to  unminsled  ioy 
And  the  light  dancing  of  tne  thoughtless  heart; 
It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 
For  such  a  world  as  this.     The  wise  abjure 
All  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
In  the  entire  for^etfulness  ot  pain. 
—I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 

Mar.  By  no  means. 

Oivt.  Compassion  I —pity  }  —  pride   can    do 
without  them  ; 
And  whatif  you  should  never  knowthem more! — 
He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain. 
Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 
If  e'er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end— to  teach 
And  not  to  purchase  puling  sympathy. 
— Nay,  you  are  pale. 

Mar,  It  may  be  so. 

Oiw.  Remorse— 

It  cannot  live  with  thought :  think  on,  think  on. 
And  ikwill  die.     What !  in  this  universe. 
Where  the  least  things   control   the  greatest, 

where 
The  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  move  a 

world ;  * 

What!  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals. 

Mar.  Now,   whither    are    you    wandering? 
That  a  man 
So  used  to  suit  his  languajire  to  the  time, 
Should  thus  so  widely  differ  from  himself-^ 
It  is  most  strange. 

Onv.  Murder!— what's  in  the  word  ! — 

I  have  no  cases  by  me  ready  made 
To  fit  all  deeds.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp  !— 


A  shallow  project ;— you  of  late  have  seen 
More  deeply,  taught  us  that  the  institutes 
Of  Nature^  by  a  cunning  usurpation 
Banished  from  humim  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  to  the  brutes 
That  make  the  fields  their  dwelling.     If  a  snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feel  we  do  not  ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him :  our  good  governors 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  every  pest  and  plague 
That  bears  the  shape  of  man ;  and  K>r  what 

purpose, 
But  to  protect  themselves  from  extirpation  ? — 
This  flimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 

Mar.  My  Office  is  fulfilled—  the  Man  is  now 
Delivered  to  the  Judge  of  all  things. 
Osw.  Dead  1 

Mar.  I  have  boyie  my  burthen  to  its  destined 

end. 
Osw.  This  instant  well  return  to  otu:  Com- 
panions— 
Oh  how  I  long  to  see  their  faces  aeain ! 
Enter  Idonka,  with  Pilgrims  vimo  continue 

their  journey. 
IdoH.  [flftersome  time).    What,  Marmaduke  I 
now  thou  art  mine  for  ever. 
And  Oswald,  too  !  (TV  Marmaduke).    On  will 

we  to  my  Father 
With  the  glad  tidings  which  this  day  hath 

brought : 
Well  go  together,  and,  such  proof  received 
Of  his  own  rights  restored,  his  gratitude 
To  God  above  will  make  him  feel  for  ours. 
Osw.  I  interrupt  you  ? 
I  don.  Think  not  so. 

Mar.  Idonea, 

That  I  should  ever  live  to  see  this  moment  I 
Idon.  Forgive  me.— Oswald  knows  it  all— he 
knows. 
Each  word  of  that  unhappy  letter  fell 
As  a  blood  drop  from  my  heart. 
Osw.  *Twas  even  sa 

Mar.  I  have  much  to  say,  but  for  whose 

ear? — not  thine. 
Idon.  Ill  can  I  bear  that  look— Plead  for  me, 
Oswald  » 
You  are  my  Father's  Friend. 
( To  Marmaduke).  Alas,  you  know  not. 

And  never  can  you  know,  how  much  he  loved 

me. 
Twice  had  he  been  to  me  a  father,  twice 
Had  given  me  breath,  and  was  I  not  to  be 
His  (Uughter,  once  his  daughter?  could  I  with- 

stand 
His  pleading  face,  and  feel  his  clasping  arms. 
And  hear  his  prayer  that  I  would  not  forsake 
him 

In  his  old  a^ \  Hides  her  face. 

Mar.  Patience—  Heaven  grantme  patience ! — 
She  weeps,  she  weeps— mt^  brain  shall  bum  for 

hours 
Ere  /  can  shed  a  tear. 

Idon.  I  was  a  woman : 

And,  balancing  the  hopes  that  are  the  dearest 
To  womankind  with  duly  to  my  Father, 
I  yielded  up  those  precious  hopes,  which  nought 
On  earth  could  else  have  wrested  firom  me ; — if 

errinff. 
Oh  let  me  be  forgiven  1 
Mar.  I  da  forgive  thee. 

Idon.  But  take  me  to  your  arms— this  breast, 
alas! 
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It  throbs,  and  you  have  a  heart  that  does  not 
feeliL 
Mar,  {^exultiitgty).     She  is  innocent 

\_He  embraces  her. 
Osw.  {aside).  Were  I  a  Moralist, 

I  should  make  wondrous  revolution  here ; 
It  were  a  quaint  experiment  to  show 
The  beauty  of  truth—  [AiidressiK£'  tkevt. 

I  see  I  interrupt  you  ; 
I  shall  have  bu^ess  with  you,  Marmaduke ; 
Follow  me  to  the  Hostel  [Exit  Oswald. 

IdoH.  Marmaduke, 

This  is  a  happy  day.     M>r  Father  soon 
Shall  sun  hiooself  tiefore  his  native  doors ; 
The  lame,  the  hungry,  will  be  welcome  there. 
Mo  more  shall  he  complain  of  wasted  strength. 
Of  thoughts  that  fail,  and  a  decaying  heart ; 
His  good  works  will  be  balm  and  life  to  him. 
Mar.  This  is  most   strange! — I  know  not 
what  it  was. 
But  there  was  something  which  most  plainly 

said. 
That  thou  wert  innocent 

A^M.  How  innocent  l- 

Oh  heavens  I  you've  been  deceived. 

Mar,  Thou  art  a  Woman 

To  bring  perdition  on  the  universe. 
IdoH.   Already    I've  been  punished  to  the 
hoght 
Ofmyofience.  [Sntiling  affectionately, 

I  see  you  love  me  still. 
The  labours  of  my  hand  are  still  your  joy ; 
Bethink  vou  of  the  hour  when  on  your  shoulder 
I  hung  this  belt 

[Pointing  to  the  belt  on  whick  was  sus- 
pended Hbrbbkt's  scri^. 
Mar.  Mercy  of  Heaven.  [Sinks. 

Idon.  What  ails  you  I    [Distractedly. 

Mar.  The  scrip  that  held  his  food,  and  I 
^  forgot 
To  give  it  back  again  I 
Idon,  What  mean  your  words  ? 

Mar,  I  know  not  what  I  said— all  may  be 

well. 
Idon.  That  smile  hath  life  in  it  I 
Mar.  This  road  is  perilous ; 

I  will  attend  you  to  a  Hut  that  stands 
Near  the  wood's  edge — rest  there  to-night,  I 

pray  you : 
Fot  me,  I  nave  business,  as  you  hear        ith 

Oswald, 
But  will  return  to  you  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

ScKNB,  A  desolate  ^ros^ct—aridre  of  rocks— 
a  Ckapel  on  the  summit  of  ofu—Moon 
hekind  the  rocks— ^igkt  stormy— irregular 
soMstdqfa  Ml—HsRBiiStT  enters  exhausted. 

Her.  That  Chapel-bell  in  mercy  seemed  to 
guide  me. 
But  now  it  mocks  my  steps  ;  its  fitful  stroke 
Can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  human  hands* 
Hear  me,  ye  Men,  upon  the  cliffs,  if  such 
There  be  who  pray  nightly  before  the  Altar. 
Oh  that  I  had  but  strength  to  reach  the  place  I 
My  Child— my  chUd-dark— dark>  I  faint— 

this  wind — 
These  stifling  blasts— Ood  help  me  I 


Enter  Eldrbd. 
Eld,    ^  ^       Better  this  bare  rock, 

Though  it  were  tottering  over  a  man's  head. 
Than  a  tight  case  of  dungeon  walls  for  shelter 
From  such  rough  dealing. 

[A  moaning  voice  is  heard. 
Ha !  what  sound  is  that  t 
Trees  creaking  in  the  wind  (but  none  are  here) 
Send  forth  such  noises— and  that  weary  bell  J 
Surely  some  evil  Spirit  abroad  to-night 
Is  ringing  it— 'twould  stop  a  Saint  in  prayer, 
And  that— what  is  it?  never  was  sound  so  like 
A  human  groan.     Hal  what  is  here?     Poor 

Man — 
Murdered  I   alas !   speak— speak,   I   am   your 

friend : 
No  answer— hush— lost  wretch,  he   lifts   his 

hand 
And  lays  it  to  his  h.tATt— {Kneels  to  him).     I 

Eray  you  speak ! 
as  befallen  you  ? 
Her.  {feebly).  A  stranger  has  done  this, 

And  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  I  must  die. 
Eld.  Nay,  think  not  so  ;  come,  let  me  raise 
^  you  up :  [Raises  him. 

This  is  a  dismal  place — well— that  is  well  — 
I  was  too  fearful— take  me  for  your  guide 
And  your  support — my  hut  is  not  far  off. 

[Draws  him  gently  off  the  stage. 

ScBNB,  a  room  in  the  Hostel ^Makmadvkk 
and  Oswald. 

Mar.  But  for  Idonea !— I  have  cause  to  think 
That  she  is  innocent. 

Osw.  Leave  that  thought  awhile, 

.\s  one  of  those  beliefs  which  in  their  hearts 
Lovers  lock  up  as  pearls^  though  oft  no  better 
Than    feathers    clinging    to    their    points    of 

passion. 
This  day's  event  has  laid  on  kne  the  duty 
Of  opening  out  my  story  ;  you  must  bear  it, 
And  without  further  preface.— In  my  youth, 
Except  for  that  abatement  which  is  paid 
By  envy  as  a  tribute  to  desert, 
I  was  the  pleasure  of  all  hearts,  the  darling 
Of  every  tongue— as  you  are  now.    You've 

heard 
That  I  embarked  for  Syria.    On  our  voyage 
Was  hatched  among  the  crew  a  foul  Conspiracy 
Against  m^  honour,  in  the  which  our  Captain 
WaSf  I  believed,  prime  Agent    The  wind  fell; 
We  Lay  becalmed  Week  after  week,  until 
The  water  of  the  vessel  was  exhausted ; 
I  felt  a  double  fever  in  my  veins. 
Yet  rage  suppressed  itself: — to  a  deep  stillness 
Did  my  pride  tame  my  pride ;— for  many  days, 
On  a  dead  sea  under  a  burning  sky. 
I  brooded  o'er  my  injuries,  deserted 
By  man  and  nature ; — if  a  breeze  had  blown, 
It  might  have  found  its  way  into  my  heart. 
And  I  had  been— no  matter— do  you  mark  me  ? 

Mar.    Quick— to  the  point — ^if  any  untold 
crime 
Doth  hannt  your  memory. . . 

Osw.  Patience,  hear  mi  further  '— 

One  day  in  silence  did  we  drift  at  noon 
By  a  hire  rock,  narrow,  and  whit6,  and  bare  : 
No  food  was  there,  no  driqk,  no  grass,  no 

shade. 
No  tree,  nor  jutting  eminence,  nor  form 
Inanimate  laxge  as  the  body  of  man. 
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Nor  any  living  thing  whose  lot  of  life 

Might  stretch   beyond  the   measure   of  one 

moon. 
To  dig  for  water  on  the  spot,  the  Captain 
Landed  with  a  small  troopj  myself  being  one : 
There  I  reproached  him  with  his  treachery. 
Imperious  at  all  times,  his  temper  rose ; 
He  struck  ne ;  and  that  instant  had  I  killed 

him, 
And  put  an  end  to  his  insolence,  but  roy  Com- 
rades 
Rushed  in  between  us :  then  did  I  inast 
(All  hated  him,  and  I  was  stung  to  madness) 
That  we  should  leave  him  there,  alive  1 — y:c 
did  so. 

Mar.  And  he  was  famished  ? 

Osx0,  Naked  was  the  spot ; 

Methinks  I  see  it  now— how  in  the  sun 
Its  stony  surface  glittered  like  a  shield ; 
And  in  that  miserable  place  wc  left  him. 
Alone  but  for  a  swarm  of  minute  creatures 
Not  one  of  which  could  help  him  while  alive, 
Or  mourn  him  dead. 

Mar,  A  man  by  men  cast  off, 

Left  without  burial  I  nay,  not  dead  nor  dying. 
But  standing,  walking,  stretching   forth   ms 

arnis. 
In  all  things  like  ourselves,  but  in  the  agony 
With  whidi  he  called  for  mercy ;   and— even 

so — 
He  was  forsaken? 

Osw.  There  is  a  power  in  sounds : 

The  cries  he  uttered  might  have  stopped  the 

boat 
That  bore  us  through  the  water 

Afyr.  You  returned 

Upon  that  dismal  hearing — did  you  not? 

Orw.    Some  scoffed   at   him   vrith   hellish 
mockery. 
And  laughed  so  loud  it  seemed  that  the  smooth 

sea 
Did  from  some  distant  region  echo  us. 

Mar.  We  all  are  of  one  blood,  our  veins  are 
filled 
At  the  same  poisonous  fountain  I 

Orw.  'Twas  an  island 

Only  by  sufferance  of  the  winds  and  wav^ 
Which  with  their  foam  could  cover  it  at  wilL 
I  know  not  how  he  perished ;  but  the  calm. 
The  same  dead  calm,  continued  many  days.  ^ 

Mar.  But  his  own  crime  had  brought  on  him 
this  doom. 
His  wickedness  prepared  it ;  these  expedients 
Are  terrible,  yet  ours  u  not  the  fault 

Orw,  The  man  was  iamished,  and  was  inno- 
cent I 

Mar.  Impossible! 

Osw.  The  man  had  never  wronged  me. 

Mar.  Banish  the  thought,  crush  it,  and  be  at 
peace. 
His  guilt  was  marked — ^theae  things  could  never 

be 
Were  there  not  eyes  that  see,  and  for  good  ends, 
Where  ours  are  baffled. 

Osw.  I  had  been  deceived. 

Mar.  And  from  that  hour  the  miserable  man 
No  more  was  heard  of? 

Osw.  I  had  been  betrayed. 

Mar.  And  he  found  no  deUveraace  I 

Osw.  The  Cr«w 

Gave  me  a  hearty  welcome ;  they  had  laid 


The  plot  to  rid  themselves,  at  any  cost. 
Of  a  tyrannic  Master  whom  they  loathe 
So  we  pursued  our  voyage :  when  we  landed. 
The  tale  was  spread  abroad :  my  power  at  once 
Shrunk  from  me ;  plans  and  schemes,  and  lofly 

hopes — 
All  vanisned.    I  gave  •way-^o  you  attend  ? 
Mar.  The  Crew  deceived  you? 
Osw.  Nay,  command  yourself. 

Mar.  It  is  a  dismal  night— how  the  wind 

howls  1 
Osw.  I  hid  my  head  Mrithtu  a  Convent,  there 
Lay  passive  as  a  dormouse  in  mid  winter. 
That  was  no  life  for  me — I  was  o'erthrown 
But  not  destroyed. 

Mar.      The  proofs— you  ought  to  have  seen 
The  guilt— have  touched  it— felt  it  at  your 

heart — 
As  I  have  done. 

Osw.  A  fresh  tide  of  Crusaders 

Drove  by  the  place  of  my  retreat :  three  nights 
Did  constant  meditation  dry  my  blood  : 
Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding  on. 
Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and  perilous 

way; 
And,  wheresoe'er  I  turned  me,  I  beheld 
A  slavery  compared  to  which  the  dungeon 
And  clanking  chains  are  perfect  liberty. 
You  understand  me — I  was  comforted ; 
I  saw  that  every  possible  shape  of  action 
Might  lead  to  good — I  saw  it  and  burst  forth 
Thirsting  for  some  of  those  exploits  that  fill 
The  earth  for  sure  redemption  of  lost  peace. 

{Marking  Marmaduke's  coHntenancti. 
Nay,  you  have  had  the  worst.    Ferocity 
Subsided  in  a  moment,  like  a  wind 
That  drops  down  dead  out  of  a  sky  it  vexed. 
And  yet  I  had  within  me  evermore 
A  salient  spring  of  energy ;  I  mounted 
From  action  up  to  action  with  a  mind 
That  never  rested— without  meat  or  drink 
Have  I  lived  many  days— my  sleep  was  bound 
To  purposes  of  reason— not  a  dream 
But  had  a  continuity  and  substance 
That  waking  life  had  never  power  to  give. 
Mar.  O  wretched  Human-kind !— Until  the 

mystery 
Of  all  this  world  is  solved,  well  may  we  envy 
The   worm,  that,   underneath  a  stone  whose 

weight 
Would  crush  the  lion's  paw  with  mortal  anguish. 
Doth  lodge,  and  feed,  and  coil,  and  sleep,  in 

safety. 
Fell   not  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  those 

traitors? 
Osw.  Give  not  to  them  a  thought    From 

Palestine 
We  marched  to  Syria :  oft  I  left  the  Camp, 
When  all  that  multitude  of  hearts  was  still, 
And  followed  on,  through  woods  of  gloomy 

Into  deep  chasms  troubled  by  roaring  ttreams : 

Or  from  the  top  of  Lebanon  surveyed 

The  moonlight  desert,  and  the  moonlig^ht  tea : 

In  these  my  lonely  wanderings  I  perceived 

What  mighty  objects  do  imprjess  their  fonna 

To  elevate  our  intellectual  being ; 

And  fdt,  if  aught  on  earth  deserves  a  cune, 

'Tis  that  worst  principle  of  ill  which  dooma 

A  thing  so  great  to  perish  self-oonsomied. 

—So  much  for  my  remoxtc  I 
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Uzihappy  Man  I . 
these  forms  I  turned  to 


Mar. 

Osw,  Wnen  fironi 
contemplate 
The  World's  opinions  and  her  usages, 
I  seemed  a  BeuR  who  had  passed  alone 
Into  a  region  of  futurity, 
Whose  natural  element  was  freedom—— 

Mar.  Stop  I 

I  may  not,  cannot,  follow  thee. 
Osw.  You  must 

\  T  had  been  nourished  bv  the  sickly  food 
\  Of  popular  applause.    I  now  perceived 
I  That  we  are  praised,  only  as  men  in  us 
i  Do  recognise  some  image  of  themselves, 
/  An  abject  counterpart  of  what  they  are, 
(  ^  thr      i>i»  ihiinfTTri*  Uu  y  wnnld  wish  to  be. 
felt  that  merit  has  no  sui 
Than  obloc^uy :  that,  if  we  wish  to  serve 
The  world  m  substance,  not  deceive  by  show. 
We  must  become  obnoxious  to  its  hate. 
Or  fear  disguised  in  simulated  scorn. 
Mar.   I  pity,  can  forgive,  you;  but  those 
wretches — 
That  monstrous  perfidy  I 

Osw.  Keep  down  your  wrath. 

False  Shame  discarded,  furious  Fame  de- 

sfused. 
Twin  sisters  both  of  Ignorance,  I  found 
Idfe  stretched  before  me  smoom  as  some  broad 

winr 
Qeared  lor  a  monarch's  progress.  Priests  might 

spin 
Their  veil,  but  not  for  me — ^"twas  in  fit  place 
Among  its  kindred  cobwebs.     I  had  been, 
And  in  that  dream  had  left  my  native  land. 
One  of  Love's  simple  bondsmen — the  soft  chain 
Was  otf  for  ever ;  and  the  men,  from  whom 
This  Hbeiation  came,  you  would  destroy : 
Join  me  in  thanks  for  their  blind  services. 
Mar.  Tts  a  strange  aching  that,  when  we 
would  curse 
And  cannot— Yoo  have  betrayed  me— I  have 

done — 
I  am  content— I  know  that  he  is  guiltless— 
That  both  are  guiltless,  without  spot  or  stain. 
Mutually  consecrated.    Poor  old  man  I 
And  I  had  heart  for  this,  because  thou  lovedst 
Her  who  from  very  infancy 'had  been 
light  to  thy  path,  warmth  to  thy  blood  i— To- 
gether [  Tftmimg  to  Oswald. 
We  propped  bis  steps,  he  leaned  upon  us  both. 
Osw.  Ay,  we  are  coupled  by  a  chain  of  ada- 
mant; 
Let  ns  be  feUow-labourers,  then,  to  enlarge 
Man's  intellectual  empire.    We  subsist 
In  slavery ;  all  is  slavery :  we  receive 
Law^  bat  we  ask  not  whence  those  laws  have 

oome; 
We  need  an  inward  sting  to  goad  us  on. 
Mar.  Have  you  betrayed  met  Speak  to  that. 
Osm.  The  mask. 

Which  for  a  season  I  have  stooped  to  wear. 
Most  be  cast  off.— Know  then  that  I  was>^rged» 
(For  other  impulse  let  it  pass)  was  driven. 
To  seek  for  sympathy,  because  I  saw 
In  you  a  mirror  of  my  T"*>hfil[  jirtf'  . 
I  would  RlVC  madeus  equal  once  again. 
But  that  was  a  vain  hope.    You  have  struck 

home. 
With  a  few  drops  of  blood  cut  short  the  busi- 


Therein  for  ever  you  must  yield  to  me. 
But  what  is  done  will  save  you  from  the  Uank 
Of  living  without  knowledge  that  you  live : 
Now  yp\^  are  suflering— for  the  future  day, 
Tis  ms  who  vriU  command  it.— Think  of  my 

story — 
Herbert  is  tMHoeeni. 

Mar.  {ttta/aintvoict^andeUnibtingly).  You 
do  but  echo 
My  own  wild  words  I 

Usw,  Young  Man,  the  seed  must  lie 

Hid  in  the  earth,  or  there  can  be  no  harvest : 
'Tb  Nature's  law.    What  I  have  done  in  dark- 
ness 
I  will  avow  before  the  face  of  day. 
Herbett  is  innocenL 

*    Misr  ^  What  fiend  could  prompt 

This  action  ?  Innocent  I— oh,  breaking  heart  I — 
Alive  or  dead,  I'll  find  him.  {Exit. 

Osw.  Alive — ^perdition  !  [Exit, 

ScsKB,  the  insielt  of  a  poor  Cottage. 
Eleanor  and  Idonea  seated. 

Idon.  The  storm  beats  hard — Mercy  for  poor 
or  rich. 
Whose  heads  are  shelterless  in  such  a  ntght ! 

A  Voice  tmttumt.  Holla  1  to  bed,  good  Folks, 
within  I 

EUa.  O  save  us ! 

Idffti.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

EUa.  Alas,  for  my  poor  husband  !— 

We'll  have  a  counting  of  our  flocks  to-morrow ; 
The  wolf  keeps  festival  these  stormy  nights  * 
Be  calm,  sweet  Lady,  they  are  wassailers 

\The  voices  die  away  in  the  distance. 
Returning  from  their  Feast— my  heart -beats 

so — 
A  noise  at  midnight  does  so  frighten  me.  . 

Idon.  Husht  [Listening: 

Eiea.^  They  arc  gone.     On  such  a 

night,  mv  husband, 
Dragged  from  nis  bed.  was  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
Where^  hid  from  me,  ne  coimted  numy  years, 
A  criminal  in  no  one's  eyes  but  theirs— 
Not  even  in  theirs — ^whose  brutal  violence 
So  dealt  with  him.  ^ 

IdoH.  I  have  a  noble  Friend 

First  among  youths  of  knightly  breeding,  One 
Who  lives  but  to  protect  the  weak  or  injured. 
There  again!  {Listening. 

EUa.    'Tis  my  husband's  foot.  GoodEldrcd 
Has  a  kind  heart ;  but  his  imprisonment 
Has  made  him  fearful,  and  hell  never  be 
The  man  he  was. 

Idon.  I  will  retire :— good  night  I 

[She  goes  within. 

Enter  Elorxd,  [lades  a  hundU). 

Eld.  Not  yet  in  bed.  Eleanor !— there  are 
stains  in  that  fhxk  which  must  be  washed  out. 

EUa.  What  has  befallen  your 

EUU  I  am  belated,  and  you  must  know  the 
cause— (x/ro^M^  Uw)  that  is  the  blood  of  an  un- 
happy Man. 

EUa.  Oh !  we  are  undone  for  ever. 

EUL  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  lift  my  hand 
against  any  man.  Eleanor,  I  have  shed  tears 
to-nieht,  and  it  comforts  me  to  think  of  it. 

j^i^.  Wl:ere,  where  is  het 

Eld.  I  have  done  him  no  harm,  but ^it  will 

be  forgiven  me ;  it  would  not  have  been  sconce. 
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Elea.  You  have  not  buried  anything? 
are  no  richer  than  when  you  left  me  f 

Eld,  Be  at  peace  ;  I  am  innocent 

EUa.  Then  God  be  thanked— 

[A  short  pause;  she  falls  upon  his  neck. 

Eld.  To-night  I  met  with  an  old  Man  lying 
stretched  upon  the  ground — a  sad  spectacle  :  I 
raised  himjup  with  a  hope  that  we  might  shelter 
and  restore  Him. 

EUa.  {as  if  ready  to  run).  Where  is  he?  You 
were  not  able  to  bring  him  all  the  vray  with  you; 
let  us  return,  I  can  help  you. 

IEldred  shakes  his  head. 

Eld.  He  did  not  seem  to  wish  for  life:  as  I  was 
struggling  on,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw 
the  stains  of  blood  upon  my  clothes — he  waved 
his  handj  as  if  it  were  all  useless ;  and  I  let  him 
sink  again  to  the  eround. 

EUa.  Oh  that  I  had  been  by  your  side  I 

Eld.  I  tell  Vou  his  hands  and  his  body  were 
cold — how  could  I  disturb  his  last  moments?  he 
strove  to  turn  from  me  as  if  he  wished  to  settle 
into  sleep. 

EUa.  But,  for  the  stains  of  blood — 

Eld.  He  must  have  fallen,  I  fancy,  for  his 
head  was  cut :  but  I  think  his  malady  was  cold 
and  hunger. 

EUa.  Oh^  Eldred,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
look  up  at  this  roof  in  storm  or  fair  but  I  shall 
tremble. 

Eld.  Is  it  not  enough  that  my  ill  stars  have 
kept  me  abroad  to-nignt  till  this  hour?  I  come 
home,  and  this  is  my  comfort  1 

EUts.  But  did  he  say  nothing  which  might 
have  set  you  at  ease  ? 

Eld.  I  thought  he  grasped  my  hand  while  he 
was  muttering  something  about  his  Child — his 
Daughter — {starting  as  if  he  heard  a  noise). 
What  is  that? 

EUa.  Eldred,  you  are  a  father. 

Eld.  God  knows  what  was  in  my  heart,  and 
will  not  curse  my  son  for  my  sake. 

EUa.  But  you  prayed  by  him  ?  you  waited 
the  hour  of  his  release  ? 

Eld.  The  night  was  wasting  fast ;  I_  have  no 
friend ;  I  am  spited  by  the  world — ^his  wound 
terrified  me — if  I  had  brought  him  along  with 

me,  and  he  had  died  in  ray  arms  i 1  am  sure 

I  heard  something  breathing — and  this  chair  ! 

EUa.  Oh,  Eldred,  you  will  die  alone.  You 
will  have  nobody  to  close  your  eyes — no^  hand 
to  grasp  your  dying  hand — I  shall  be  in  my 
grave.    A  curse  will  attend  us  alL 

Eld,  Have  you  forgot  your  own  troubles 
when  I  was  in  the  dungeon? 

EUa,  And  you  left  him  alive  ? 

Eld.  Aliye!— the  damps  of  death  were  upon 
him — he  could  not  have  survived  an  hour. 

EUa,  In  the  cold,  cold  night. 

Eld,  {in  a  savage  tone).  Ay,  and  lus  head  was 
bare  :  I  suppose  you  would  have  had  me  lend 
my  bonnet  to  cover  it. — You  will  never  rest  till 
I  am  brought  to  a  felon's  end. 

EUa.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  cannot  we 
go  to  the  Convent  ? 

Eld.  Ay,  and  say  at  once  that  I  murdered 
him! 

EUa.  Eldred,  I  know  that  ours  is  the  onl^ 
house  upon  the  Waste  :  let  us  take  heart :  this 
Man  may  be  rich  :  and  could  he  be  saved  by 
our  means,  his  gratitude  may  reward  ui. 


Eld.  'Tis  all  in  vain. 

EUa.  But  let  us  make  the  attempt.  Tlus  old 
Man  may  have  a  wife,  and  he  may  have  child- 
ren—let us  return  to  the  spot ;  we  may  restore 
him,  and  his  eyes  may  yet  open  upon  those  that 
love  him. 

Eld  He  will  never  open  them  more ;  even 
when  he  sp6ke  to  me,  he  kept  them  firmly  sealed 
as  if  he  had  been  blind. 

I  don.  {rushing  out).  It  is,  it  is,  my  Father — 

Eld.  We  are  betrayed  (looking at  Ioonka). 

EUa.  His  Daughter  1— God  have  mercy  ! 
{turning  to  Idonba). 

Idon.  {sinking  dotun\.  Oh!  lift  me  up  and 
carry  me  to  the  place. 
You  are  safe  ;  the  whole  world  shall  not  harm 
you. 

EUa,  This  Lady  is  his  Daughter. 

Eld.  {moved),  I'll  lead  you  to  the  spot. 

Idon,  {springingup).  Alive  ! — you  heard  him 
breathe  f  quick,  quick —  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
ScENB,  A  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  Waste. 

Enter  Oswald  and  a  Forester. 

For.  He  leaned  upon  the  bridge  that  spans 
the  glen. 
And  down  into  the  bottom  cast  his  eye. 
That  fastened  there,  as  it  would  check  the 
current. 
Osvf.  He  listened  too ;  did  you  not  say  he 

listened  ? 
For,  As  if  there  came  such  moaning  from 
the  flood 
As  is  heard  often  after  stormy  nights. 
Osw,  But  did  ^e  utter  nothing? 
For,  See  him  there! 

Marmadukb  appearing.  ^ 
Mar.  Buzz,  buzz,  ye  buck  and  winged  free- 
booters; 
That  is  no  substance  which  ye  settle  on  I 
For.  His  senses  play  him  false ;  and  see,  his 
arms 
Outspread,  as  if  to  save  himself  from  falling  !— 
Some  terrible  phantom  I  believe  is  now 
Passing  before  him,  such  as  God  will  not 
Permit  to  visit  any  but  a  man 
Who  has  been  guilty  of  some  horrid  crime. 

^  [Marmaduke  disappears. 
Osw,  The  game  is  up ! — 
For.  If  it  be  needful.  Sir, 

I  will  assist  you  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
Osw.  No,  no,  my  Friend,  you  may  pursue 
your  business — 
'TIS  a  poor  wretch  of  an  unsettled  mind. 
Who  has  a  trick  of  straying  from  his  keepers ; 
We  must  be  gentle.    Leave  him  to  my  care. 

[Exit  Forester. 
If  his  own  eyes  play  false  with  him,  these 

freaks 
Of  fancy  shall  be  quickl  v  tamed  by  mine ; 
The  goal  is  reach^.    IVIy  blaster  shall  become 
A  shadow  of  myself— made  by  myself. 

Scene,  the  edge  of  the  Moor. 

Marmaduke  axi/ Eldred  enter  from  opposite 

sides. 

Mar.  {raising  his  eyes  and  perceiving 
Eldred.)  In  any  comer  of  this  savage 
Waste, 
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Have  you,  good  Peasant,  seen  a  blind  old  Man? 

£U,  Iheaxd 

Mar.  You  heard  him,  where?  when 

heard  htm? 
EU,  As  you  know. 

The  first  hours  of  last  night  were  rough  with 

storm: 
I  had  been  out  in  search  of  a  stray  heifer ; 
Returning  late,  I  heard  a  moaning  sound  ; 
Then,  thinking  that  my  ikncy  had  deceived 

me, 
I  hinrried  on^  when  straight  a  second  moan, 
A  human  voice  distinct,  struck  on  my  ear. 
So  guided,  distant  a  few  steps,  I  found 
An  aged  Man,  and  such  as  you  describe. 
Mmr.  You  heard l^he  called  you  to  him? 
Of  all  men 
Hie  best  and  kindest  1  but  where  is  he?  guide 

me. 
That  I  may  see  him. 

Eld.  On  a  ridge  of  rocks 

A  lonesome  Chapel  stands,  deserted  now : 
The  bell  is  left,  which  no  one  dares  remove ; 
And,  when  the  stormy  wind  blows  o'er  the 

peak. 
It  rings,  as  if  a  human  hand  were  there 
To  puli  the  cord.    I  guess  he  must  have  heazd 

And  it  had  led  him  towards  the  precipice. 

To  climb  up  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came; 

But  he  had  failed  through  weakness.     From 

his  hand 
His  staff  had  dropped,  and  close  upon  the  brink 
Of  a  small  pool  of  water  he  was  laid. 
As  if  he  had  stooped  to  drink,  and  so  remained 
Without  the  strength  to  rise. 

Mar.  Well,  well,  he  lives. 

And  all  is  safe :  what  said  he? 

Eld.  But  few  words : 

He  only  spake  to  me  of  a  dear  Daughter, 
Who,  »o  he  feared,  would  never  see  him  more : 
And  of  a  Stranger  to  him,  One  bv  whom 
He  had  been  sore  misused ;  but  ne  forgave 
The   wrone   and   the  wxong*doer.     You  are 

troubled — 
Perhaps  you  are  his  son? 

Mar.  The  An>seeing  knows, 

I  did  not  think  he  had  a  living  Child. — 
Bat  whither  did  you  carry  him? 

Eld,  He  was  torn, 

His  head  was  bruised,  and  there  was  blood 
about  him 

Mar,  That  was  no  work  of  mine. 

Eld,  Nor  was  it  mine. 

Mttr.  But  had  he  strength  to  walk?    I  could 
have  borne  him 
A  thousand  miles. 

Eld,  I  am  in  poverty. 

And  know  how  busy  are  the  tongues  of  men ; 
My  heart  was  willins[.  Sir,  but  I  am  one 
Wboee  good  deeds  will  not  stand  by  their,  own 

light; 
And,  though  it  smote  me  more  than  words  can 

tell, 
I  left  him. 

Mar.        I  believe  that  there  are  phantoms, 
That  in  the  shape  of  man  do  cross  our  path 
On  evil  instigation,  to  make  vpmi 
Of  onr  cKstress— and  thou  art  one  of  them  i 
Bat  things  substantial  have  so  pressed  on 


Eld,   Mv  wife  and  children  came  into  my 

mind. 
Mar.    Oh   Monster  I    Monster!   there   are 
three  of  us, 
And  we  shall  howl  together. 

[A/ifrr  a  ^uu  and  in  a/eeble  voice. 
I  am  deserted 
At  my  worst  need,  my  crimes  have  in  a  net 
[Pointinf^   to   Elored)  Entangled   this  poor 
man. — 

Where  was  it?  where? 

[I>ru£ging' Aim  alongr. 
Eld,  'TIS   needless;   spare   your   violence. 

His  Daughter 

Mar.  Ay,  in  the  vrord  a  thousand  scorjuons 
lodge: 
This  old  man  kadti  Daughter. 

Eld  To  the  spot 

I  hurried  back  with  her. — O  save  me.  Sir, 

From  such  a  journey  I there  was  a  black 

tree, 
A  single  tree ;  she  thought  it  was  her  Father. — 
Oh  Sir,  I  would  not  sec  that  hour  again 
For  twenty  Uves.    The  daylight  dawned,  and 

now— 
Nay ;  hear  my  tale,  'tis  fit  that  you  should  hear 

it — 
As  we  approached,  a  solitary  crow 
Rose  from  the  spot ;— the  Daughter  clapped  her 

hands. 
And  then  I  heard  a  shriek  so  terrible 

[Marmadukb  skriftks  back. 
Hie  startled  bird  quivered  upon  tint  wing. 
Mar.  Dead,  dead  I — 

Eld  {qfter  a  pause).    A  dismal  matter.  Sir, 
for  me,    - 
And  seems  the  like  for  you ;  if 'tis  your  wish, 
rU  lead  you  to  his  Daughter ;  but  twere  best 
That  she  should  be  prepared  ;  I'll  go  before. 
Mar.  There  will  be  need  of  preparation. 

[Eldkbd  goes  off. 

Elea.  [enters).  Master  I 

Your  limbs  sink  under  you,  shall  I  support  you? 

Mar.  [taking  ker  arm).     Woman,  I've  lent 

my  body  to  the  service 

Which  now  thou  tak'st  upon  thee.    God  forbid 

That  thou  shouldst  ever  meet  a  like  occasion 

With  such  a  purpose  in  thine  heart  as  mine  was. 

Elea.  Oh,  why  have  I  to  do  with  things  like 

these?  [Exeunl. 

ScKHRckanges  to  tke  door  ^fFdJDRBu's  cottage— 
Izx}i(B4  seated—enter  Eldkbd. 

Eld.  Your  Father,  Lady,  from  a  wilful  hand 
Has  met  unkindness ;  so  indeed  he  told  me. 
And  you  remember  such  was  my  report : 
From  what  has  just  befallen  me  I  have  cause 
To  fear  the  very  worst. 

Idon.  My  Father  is  dead : 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  me  with  words  like 
these? 

Eld  A  wicked  Man  should  answer  for  his 
crimes. 

Idon,  Thou  seest  me  what  I  am. 

Eld.  It  was  most  heinous. 

And  doth  call  out  lor  vengeance. 

/don.  Do  not  add, 

I  prithee,  to  the  harm  thoii'st  done  alitedy. 

Eld  Hereafter  you  will  thank  me  for  this 
service. 
Hard  by,  a  Man  I  met,  who,  from  plain  proofs 
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Of  iaterfering  Heaven,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Laid  luinds  upon  your  Father.     Fit  it  were 
You  should  prepare  to  meet  him. 

ItUn,  I  have  nothing 

To  do  with  others ;  help  me  to  my  Father-— 
iSke  hims  and  sees  Marmaouks  leaning 
OH  Elbanor — throws  Morsel/  upon  fus 
necky  and  after  some  time. 
In  joy  I  met  thee,  but  a  few  hours  past ; 
And  thus  we  meet  again ;  one  human  stay 
Is  left  me  still  in  thee.     Nay,  shake  not  so. 

Mar.  In  such  a  wilderness — to  see  no  thing, 
No,  not  the  pitying  moon! 

Idon.  And  perish  so. 

Mar.  Without  a  dog  to  moan  for  him. 

IdjH,  Think  not  of  it. 

But  enter  there  and  see  him  how  he  sleeps. 
Tranquil  as  he  had  died  in  his  own  bed. 

Metr.  Tranquil— why  not? 

Idon,  Oh,  peace  I 

Mar.  He  is  at  peace ; 

His  body  is  at  rest :  there  was  a  plot, 
A  hideous  plot,  against  the  soul  of  man : 
It  took  effect— and  yet  I  baffled  it, 
In  some  degree. 

Itlon.  Between  us  stood,  I  thcmgfat, 

A  cup  of  consolation,  filled  from  Heaven 
For  both  our  needs;  must  I,  and  in  thy  pre- 
sence. 
Alone  partake  of  it?— Beloved  Marmaduke! 

Mar.  Give  me  a  reason  why  the  wisest  thing 
That  the  earth  owns  shall  never  choose  to  die. 
But  some  one  must  be  near  to  count  his  groans. 
The  wounded  deer  retires  to  solitude. 
And  dies  in  solitude :  all  things  but  man. 
All  die  in  solitude. 

[Moving  towards  the  coiiagt  door. 
Mysterious  God, 
If  she  had  never  lived  I  had  not  done  it  f — 

Idon.  Alas  I  the  thought  of  such  a  cruel  death 
Has  overwhelmed  him.— I  must  follow. 

Eld.  Lad^I 

You  will  do  well ;  {she  goes)  unjust  suspicion 

may 
Cleave  to  this  Stranger :  if,  upon  his  entering. 
The  dead  Man  heave  a  groan,  or  from  his  side 
Uplift  his  hand — that  would  be  evidence. 

Elea.  Shame !  Eldred,  shame  I 

Mar.  {both  retuminji).     The  dead  have  but 
one  face,  {to  himself). 
And  such  a  Man — so  meek  and  unoflTending — 
Helpless  and  harmless  as  a  babe :  a  Man, 
By  obvious  signal  to  the  world's  protection. 
Solemnly  dedicated—  to  decoy  him  i — 

Idon.  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  living !— • 

Mar.  I  (so  fiUed 

With  horror  is  this  vrorld)  am  unto  thee 
The  thing  most  precious  that  it  now  contains : 
Therefore  through  me  alone  must  be  revealed 
Bv  whom  thy  Parent  was  destroyed,  Idonea  I 
I  nave  the  proofs ! — 

Idon.^  O  miserable  Father  I 

Thou  didst  command  me  to  bless  all  mankind ; 
Nor  to  this  moment,  have  I  ever  wished 
Evil  to  any  living  thing ;  but  hear  me. 
Hear  me,  ye  Heavens  ! — [kfueling) — may  ven- 
geance haunt  the  fiend 
For  this  most  cruel  murder :  let  him  live 
And  move  in  terror  of  the  elements ; 
The  thunder  send  him  on  his  knees  to  prayer 
In  the  open  streets,  and  let  him  think  he  tees, 


If  e'er  he  entereth  the  house  of  God, 
The  roof,  self-moved,  unsettling  o'er  has  head ; 
And  let  hini,  when  he  would  lie  down  at  night. 
Point  to  his  wife  the  blood-drops  on  his  pillow  I 
Mar.  My  voice  was  silent,  but  my  heart 

hsRh  joined  thee. 
Idon  [Uitninr  on  Marmaduke).   Left  to  the 
mercy  of  that  sava^  Man  I 
How  could  he  call  upon  ms  Child  ! — O  Friend  I 

[Turns  to  Marmaduke. 
My  faithful  true  and  only  Comforter. 
Mar.  Ay,  come  to  me  and  weep.   (He  kisset 
her).   (7>  Eldred).    Yes,  varlet,  look. 
The  devils  at  such  sights  do  clap  their  lumds. 

[Eldred  retires  alarmed. 
Idon.  Thy  vest  b  torn,  thy  cheek  is  deadly 
pale; 
Hast  thou  pursued  the  monster? 

Mar.  I  have  found  him.— 

Oh!  would  that  thou  hadst  perished  in  the 
fiames ! 
Idon.  Here  art  thou,  then  can  I  be  desolate?— 
Mar.  There  was  a  time,  when  this  protect- 
ing hand 
Availed  a^^nst  the  mighty  :  never  more 
Shall  blessinn  wait  uoon  a  deed  of  mine. 
Idon.  Wild  words  for  me  to  hear,  for  me,  an 
orphan. 
Committed  to  thy  guardianship  by  Heaven ; 
And,  if  thou  hast  forgiven  me,  let  me  hope. 
In  this  deep  sorrow,  trust,  that  1  am  thine 
For  closer  care ; — here  is  no  malady. 

(  Taking  his  arm. 
Mar.  There,  is  a  malady— 
{Striking  his  keetrt  and  forehead^.  And  here, 

and  here, 
A  mortal  malady.— I  am  accurst : 
All  nature  curses  me,  and  in  my  heart 
Thjf  curse  is  fixed  :  the  truth  must  be  laid  bare. 
It  must  be  told,  and  borne.     I  am  the  man, 
(Abused,  betrayed,  but  how  it  matten  not] 
Presumptuous  above  all  that  ever  breathed. 
Who,  casting  as  I  thought  a  guilty  Person 
Upon  Heaven's  righteous  judgment,  did  be- 
come 
An  instrument  of  Fiends.  Through  me,  through 

me 
Thy  Father  perished. 
Idon.  Perished— by  what  mischance  T 

Mar.  BelovM !— if  I  dared,  so  would  I  call 
thee— 
Conflict  must  cease,  and,  in  thy  frocen  heart. 
The  extremes  of  suffering  meet  in  absolute 
peace.  [He  gives  her  a  letter. 

Idon.  {read^  "  Be  not  surprised  if  you  hear 
that  some  signal  Judgment  has  befallen  the  man 
who  calls  himself  your  father ;  he  is  now  with 
me,  as  his  signature  will  ^ow :  abstain  fxcrni 
conjecture  till  you  see  me. 

"  Herbert. 
"  Marmaduke." 
The  writing  Oswald*s ;    the    signature    my 

Fathei's : 
{Looks  steadily  at  the  papeA   And   here  is 

yours,— or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me? 
You  have  then  seen  my  Father? 

Mar.  He  has  leaned 

Upon  this  arm. 
Idon.        You  led  him  towards  the  Convent  ? 
Mar.  That  Convent  was  Scone^Aithur  Castle. 
Thither 
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We  were  his  guides.    I  on  that  night  resolved 
That  he  should  wait  thy  coming  tm  the  day 
Of  resurrection. 

IdoH.^  Miserable  Woman, 

Too  quickly  moved,  too  easilv  giving  way, 
I  put  denial  on  thy  suit,  and  nence, 
Wtth  the  disastrous  issue  of  last  night. 
Thy  perturbation,  and  these  frantic  words. 
Be  calm,  I  pray  diee  ! 
Mar.  Oswald—— 

IdoH,  Name  him  not 

Enter  fetmdt  Beggar. 
Btg.  Andheis<ieadl — that  Moor— how  shall 

I  cross  it? 
By  night,  by  day,  never  shall  I  be  able 
To  travel  half  a  mile  alone. — Good  Ladv ! 
Forgive   me  !— Saints   forgive   me.      liad    I 

thought 
It  would  have  come  to  this  I — 
lebn.  What  brings  you  hither  f  speak  I 

Beg.  {fowting  to  Marmadvke).  This  inno* 

cent T^entleman.    Sweet  heavens  I  I  told 

him 
Sudi  tales  of  your  dead  Father  I — God  is  my 

Judge, 
I  thought  there  was  no  harm:  but  that  bad 

Man, 
He  bribed  me  with  his  gold,  and  looked  so 

fierce. 
Mercy  1  I  said  I  know  not  what — oh  pity  me — 
I  said,  sweet  Lady,  you  were  not  his  Daughter — 
Pity  me,  I  am  haunted ; — thrice  this  day 
My  conscience  made  me  wish  to  be  struck 

blind; 
And  then  I  would  have  prayed,  and  had  no 

voice. 
Idan.  {to  M akmaduke).  Was  itmy  Father  ?— 

no,  no,  no,  for  he 
Was  meek  and  patient,  feeble,  old  and  blind. 
Helpless,  and  loved  me  dearer  than  his  life. 
—But  hear  me.     For  one  question,  I  have  a 

heart 
That  will  sustain  me.    Did  you  murder  him  ? 
Mar.  No,  not  by  stroke  of  ann.    But  learn 

the  process: 
Proof  after  proof  was  pressed  upon  me  ;  guilt 
Made  evident,  as  seemed,  by  blacker  guUt, 
Whose  impious  folds  enwrapped  even  thee;  and 

trutk 
And  innocence,  embodied  in  his  looks. 
His  words  and  tones  and  gestures,  did  but  serve 
With  me  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  and  heaped 
Rain  upon  the  cause  for  which  they  pleaded. 
Then  pity  crossed  the  path  of  my  resolve : 
Confoonded,  I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  cast, 
Idonea  1  thy  blind  Father,  on  the  Ordeal 
Of  the  bleak  Waste—  left  him— and  so  he  died  I— 
\\uomj<  tinks  tenselesx  I  Beggar,  Eleanor, 
^e.t  crowd  rontuL,  and  bear  her  off. 
Why  may  we  vpealk.  diese  things^  and  do  no 


Why  should  a  thmst  of  the  arm  have  such  a 


And  words  that  tell  these  things  be  heard  in 

vainf 
^Ar  is  not  dead.    Why  l-4flk>ved  this  Woman, 
I  would  take  care  she  never  woke  again ; 
But  she  WILL  wake,  and  she  will  weep  for  me. 
And  say,  no  bbme  was  mine — ^and  so,  poor  foo^ 
Will  waste  bier  corses  on  another  name. 

\,Ht  walkt  about  dittractodfy. 


Enter  Oswald. 
Onoald  [to  Aimsei/).  Strong  to  o'ertum,  strong 
alsoto  build  up.  [To  Marmadukb.  ' 

The  starts  and  sallies  of  our  last  encounter 
Were  natural  enough ;  but  that,  I  trust. 
Is  all  gone  bv.    You  have  cast  off  the  chains 
That  fetterea  your  nobility  of  mind — 
Delivered  heart  and  head  ! 

Let  us  to  Palestine  ; 
This  is  a  paltry  field  for  enterprise. 
Afar.  Ay,   what  shall  we  encounter  neztf 
This  issue— 
Twas  nothing  more  than  darkness  deepening 

dturkness. 
And  weakness  crowned  with  the  impotence  oC 

death!— 
Your  pupil   is,  you  see,  an   apt   proficient, 

(irtmica/fy). 
Start  not  i — Here  is  another  face  hard  by ; 
Come,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  both  together. 
And,  with  a  voice  at  which  the  dead  will  quake, 
Resoimd  the  praise  of  your  morality — 
Of  this  too  much. 

[Drawing  Oswald  towards  the  Cottage — 
stops  short  at  the  door. 
Men  are  there,  millions,  Oswald, 
Who  with  bare  hands  would  have  plucked  out 

thy  heart 
And  flimg  it  to  the  dogs :  but  I  am  raised 
Above,  or  sunk  below,  all  further  sense 
Of  provocation.     Leave  me,  with  the  weight 
Of  that  old  Man's  forgiveness  on  thy  heart. 
Pressing  as  heavily  as  it  doth  on  mina 
Coward  I  have  been ;  know,  there  lies  not  now 
Within  the  compass  of  a  mortal  thought, 
A  deed  that  I  would  shrink  from; — but  to 

endure. 
That  is  my  destiny.  ^  May  it  be  thine : 
Thy  office,  thy  ambition,  be  henceforth 
To  feed  remorse,  to  welcome  every  sting 
Of  penitential  anguish,  yea  with  tears. 
When  seas  and  continents  shall  lie  between  us— 
The  wider  space  the  better — we  may  find 
In  such  a  course  fit  links  of  sympathy. 
An  incommunicable  rivalship 
Maintained,  for  peaceful  ends  beyond  our  view. 
[Cot^used  voices— several  of  the  band  enter 
— rush  upon  Oswald  and  seize  him. 
One  of  them.  I  would  have  dogged  him  to 

the  jaws  of  hell — 
Osw.  Ha  I  is  it  so  ! — That  vagrant  Hag  I— 
this  comes 
Of  havine  left  a  thing  like  her  alive  1      [Aside. 
Several  voices.  Despatch  him ! 
Osw.  If  I  pass  beneath  a  rock 

And  shout,  and,  with  the  echo  of  my  voice. 
Bring  down  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  it  crush  me, 
I  die  without  dishonour.     Famished,  starved, 
A  Fool  and  Coward  blended  to  my  wish  I 

[Smiles  scornfully  and  exulttngly  at  Mar- 
madukb. 
Wal.  Tis  done  !  {stais  him). 
Another  of  the  hand.  The  ruthless  Traitor  I 
Mar.  A  rash  deed  !— 

With  that  reproof  I  do  resign  a  station 
Of  which  I  have  been  proud. 

IViL  (approaching  Marmadukb).     O   my 

poor  Master  1 
Mar.  Discerning  Monitor,  my  faithful  Wil- 

Whyasttioahere!      [TumsngtoyiKLAJUCM. 
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Who,  Ihroush  meat  wicked  ans,  wi 

By  One  who  would  luvt  died  a  ihmi 
To  Ihicld  hf^r  rm^  .  ^^^^,:  h.r^ 
Walljci 

Whole  lojij[-4iupendcd  nghti 

Of  nttwiuion ;  with  youT 
Watch  onr  h>r,  I  pray"! 


WUfred,  I  CDmRiend  the  Lady, 
ig>  wonhia  or  that  noble  lunh. 


I       jT/dr.  No  more  oi  Oal ;  in  ulence 

To  loniel^enden  ;  olhei  penilcnu, 
Les  paticnL  in  their  wretchedness,  hai 


:horiiolhinE  that  this  earth  can  ^ve, 

liation.  will  I  wander  on— 

by  pain  and  thooghi  compelled  10  live, 


J 
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Ht  ban  lopt  up  wtun  I  bebsld 

A  lainbaw  is  Ibe  tky  : 
^  vu  i(  when  my  Life  begu  ; 


to  CAcb  by  DUuraJ  piety. 


TO  A  BUTTBRFLY. 
St«t  aeu  mc-do  not  take  tby  flight  1 
A  little  IgngFi  lUy  in  light ! 
Uudi  (Oflvei«  do  1  find  in  thee, 

Ftoit  neat  me  ;  do  not  yet  depart  I 

Tboa  biing'ie,  cay  creature  ai  thou  art  I 

A  Hlemn  image  w  my  bearl, 

li;  Citbei'i  bmily  I 
^ !  pleasnt,  pleasant  were  tbe  dan, 

ffhe  lime,  mhen,  in  our  childiih  pUyi, 
(TK.-,  >i.>cr  Emmelb«  =nd  I        , 
^osether  chued  Ibe  butterfly 

A  »crT  bimier  did  T  ruih 

upon  the  pnr :— with  lean  and  tptinn 

I  foUowed  on  from  biakE  10  bu(h : 

Bat  ibe.  God  love  hei  I  (eared  to  bruih 

Tbe  diiftt  Innn  off  in  ivingL 


W'S  NEST. 
BtROLD,  within  the  leafy  sbide, 
TbcHe  btighl  blue  e^  lOEether  laid  1 
On  me  the  chaoce-ducorered  sight 
Cteamed  like  ■  viuoB  of  delighL 
Tuaned— Heminc  <o  eipy 
The  home  and  ih^Iered  bed. 
The  SparreVfl  dwelling,  which,  hard  by 
My  f  ■iher't  houie.  in  wet  or  diy 
UywterEnmelineandl 
Togctber  viiited; 


nd  humhJe  cares,  and  delicate  feari; 
And  love,  and  thought,  ud  joy- 


FORESIGHT. 
That  U  work  of  waste  and  rnm — 
Do  ai  Charles  Bd  I  aie  doug  I 
Stmwberry-bloiiomi,  one  an/ all, 


.lerAnne! 
Seyour  fill : 


nihen 


Orthe  lofly  dalTada 
Make  your  bed,  or  n 
Fill  your  lap,  and  fill 
Only  spare  the 
Primroses,  ibe  Spring 

Violets,  a  barrcD  kind. 
Withered  on  (he  ground  must  He ; 
Daisies  leave  DO  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die; 
Pluck  them,  and  inolhei  year 
As  many  will  be  blowing  h^. 
/'Clod  has  given  a  kindlier  power 

Hither  soon  as  spring  is  fled 
You  and  Charles  and  1  will  walk; 

Then  will  hang  on  every  ualk. 
Each  within  its  leafy  bower :  , 

And  for  thai  promise  ipMe  Ibe  Bower !  I 
loa.  J 
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V. 

CHAIL^CTERISTICS  OF  A  CHILD  THREE 

YEARS  OLD. 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  d^nify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes  ; 

Andfeats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock-diastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth. 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity : 
<T!ven  so  this  happy  Creature  of  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her^ 
Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air       j 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  song|r 
Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tnpping  fawn's 
Forth-startled    from  the  fern  where  she  lay 

couched ; 
Unthought-of,  unexpected,  as  the  stir 
Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow-flowers, 
Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many-coloured  images  imprest 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake.  ^ 

z8zi. 


VI. 
ADDRESS  TO  A  CHILD, 

DURIKG  A  BOISTEROUS  WINTBR  EVENING. 
DY  MY  SISTER. 

What  way  does  the  Wind  come?    What  way 

does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow. 
Through  woodj  and  through  vale ;  and,  o'er 

rocky  height 
Which  the  ^oat  cannot  climb,  takes  his  sound- 
ing flight ; 
He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree, 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plain!  v  may  see ; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  wnither  he  goes. 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook. 
And  ring  a  ^arp  'larum ; — but,  if  you  should 

look. 
There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow 
Round  as  a  Tnllow,  and  whiter  than  milk, 
And  softer  tnan  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 
Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock, 
Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock ; 
—Yet  seek  him, — and  what  shall  you  find  in  the 

place? 
Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space ; 
Save,  in  a  corner,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 
That  he's  left,  for  a  bed,  to  beggars  or  thieves  1 

As  soon  as  'tis  daylight  to-morrow,  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you  will 

see 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great  rout. 
And  cradked  the  branches,  and  strewn  them 

about; 
Heaven  grant  that  he  spare  but  that  one  up- 
right twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  proud  and  big 
All  last  summer,  as  well  you  know. 
Studded  with  apples,  a  beautiful  show  I 


Hark !  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause. 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 
Right  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 
Drive  them  down,  like  men  in  a  battle : 
— But  let  him  range  round ;  he  does  us  no 

harm. 
We  build  up  the  fire,  we're  snug  and  warm ; 
Untouched  by  his  breath,  see  the  candle  shines 

bright. 
And  bums  with  a  dear  and  steady  light ; 
Books  have  we  to  read,— but  that  half-stifled 

knell, 
Alas  I  'tis  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 
—Come  now  we'll  to  bed  I  and  when  we  are 

there 
He  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall  we 

care? 
He  may  knock  at  the  door, — ^we'll  not  let  him 

in; 
May  drive  at  the  windows,— we'll  laugh  at  his 

din; 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  wherever  it  be  ; 
Here's  a  cozie  warm  house  for  Edward  and  me. 
z8o6. 


YII. 


THE  mother's  return. 

DY  THE  SAMS. 

A  MONTH,  sweet  little-ones,  is  past 
Since  your  dear  Mother  went  away, — 
And  she  to-morrow  will  return ; 
To-morrow  is  the  happy  day. 

0  blessed  tiding^  !  thought  of  joy ! 
The  eldest  heard  with  steady  glee  ; 
Silent  he  stood :  then  laughed  amain,— 
And  shouted,  ''Mother,  come  to  me  1 " 

Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout. 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near ; 
"  Nay,  patience  I  patience,  little  boy ! 
Your  tender  mother  cannot  hear." 

1  told  of  hills,  and  far-off  towns. 

And  long,  long  vales  to  travel  through  ;— 
He  listens,  puzzled,  sore  perplexed, 
But  he  submits  ;  what  can  he  do  ? 

No  strife  disturbs  his  sister's  breast : 
She  wars  not  with  the  mystery 
Of  time  and  distance,  night  and  day ; 
The  bonds  of  our  humanity. 

Her  joy  is  like  an  instinct,  joy 
Of  kitten,  bird,  or  summer  fly  i 
She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim. 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy.' 

Her  brother  now  takes  up  the  note. 
And  echoes  back  his  sbter's  glee  : 
They  hug  the  infatnt  in  my  arms. 
As  if  to  force  his  sympathy. 

Then,  settling  into  fond  discourse. 
We  rested  in  the  gsu^len  bower ; 
While  sweetly  shone  the  evening  sun 
In  his  departing  hour. 

We  told  o'er  all  that  we  had  done,— 
Our  rambles  by  the  swift  brook's  side 
Far  as  the  willow-skirted  pool. 
Where  two  fair  swans  together  glide. 

We  talked  of  change,  of  winter  gone. 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  spray, 
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Of  birds  that  build  their  nests  and  sing. 
And  all  "since  Mother  went  away  I " 

To  her  these  tales  they  will  rraeat, 
To  her  our  new-bom  tribes  will  show. 
The  goslings  green,  the  ass's  colt. 
The  umbs  that  in  the  meadow  go. 

— But,  see,  the  evening  star  comes  forth  I 
To  bed  the  children  must  depart ; 
A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel, 
A  sadness  at  the  heart : 

'TIS  gone— and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  up  stairs  in  gamesome  race ; 

I,  tioo.  infected  by  then*  mood, 

I  could  have  joined  the  wanton  chase. 

Five  minutes  past — and,  O  the  change  I 
Asleep  upon  their  beds  they  lie ; 
Their  busy  limbs  in  perfect  rest. 
And  dosed  the  qtarkling  eye. 
x8o7 


▼IIZ. 

ALICE    FELL; 

OS,  POVERTY. 

Ths  post-boy  drovje  with  fierce  career, 

For  threatemng  clouds  the  moon  had  drowned ; 

When,  as  we  hurried  on,  my  ear 

Was  smitten  with  a  startling  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  ways, 
I  heard  the  sound,— and  more  and  more ; 
It  seemed  to  follow  with  the  chaise, 
And  still  I  heard  it  as  before. 

At  length  I  to  the  boy  called  out ; 
He  stopped  his  horses  at  the  word. 
Bat  neitner  cry,  nor  v<Nce,  nor  shout. 
Nor  aught  else  like  it,  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain; 
But,  hearing  soon  upon  the  blast 
The  cry,  I  bade  him  halt  again. 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 

*'  Whence  comes,"  said  I,  "  thispiteous  moan  T  " 

And  there  a  little  Girl  I  found. 

Sitting  behind  the  chaise,  alone. 

"  Mv  doak  !"  no  other  word  she  spake. 
But  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept. 
As  if  her  innocent  heart  would  break  ; 
And  down  fipom  off  her  seat  she  leapL 

"What  ails  yon,  child!"— she  sobbed  "Look 

here!" 
I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled. 

There,  twisted  between  nave  and  spoke. 
It  hung,  nor  could  at  once  be  freecl ; 
But  our  joint  pains  unloosed  the  dosik, 
A  miserable  nig  indeed  ! 

"And  whither  are  you  going,  child. 
To-night  along  these  lonesome  ways  ?  ** 
"To  Durham,"  answered  she,  half  wild — 
"  Then  come  with  me  into  the  chaise." 

Insensible  to  all  relief 
Sat  the  poor  girl,  and  forth  did  send 
Sob  after  sob,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  aercr,  never  have  am  end. 
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"  My  child,  in  Duriiam  do  you  dwell  f " 
She  checked  herself  in  her  distress. 
And  said,  "  My  name  is  Alice  Fell ; 
I'm  fatherless  and  motherless. 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  bdong." 
Again,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong ; 
And  all  was  for  her  tattered  cloak ! 

The  chaise  drove  on ;  our  journey's  end 
Was  nigh ;  and,  sitting  by  my  sid^ 
As  if  she  had  lost  her  only  fhend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  tavem*door  we  post ; 
Ot  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told ; 
And  I  gave  money  to  tne  host. 
To  buy  a  new  doak  for  the  old. 

"And  let  it  be  of dufiil  grey. 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  I  ** 
Pkoud  creature  was  she  the  next  day. 
The  little  orphan,  Alice  FeUl 
i8oz. 


IX. 

LUCY    GRAY; 

OR,  SOLITUDE. 

Opt  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Grey : 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew ; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
— Tlie  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door  t 

You  vet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  upon  the  green  : 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  mwe  be  seen. 

"To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night— 
You  to  the  town  must  go  ; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Child,  to  liffht 
Your  mother  through  the  snow, 

"That,  Father !  will  I  gladly  do: 
*Tia  scarcely  aflemoon — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two. 
And  yonder  is  the  moon  1 " 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook. 
And  snapped  a  faggot-band ; 
He  pliea  his  work ; — and  Lucy  took 
Thi  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe : 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 
She  wandered  up  and  down ; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  dimb 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  touting  far  and  wide  : 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 
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They  wept— «Bd,  turning  homeward,  cried 
In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet ;" 
-When  in  the  snow  thQ  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet 

Thai  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  snudl; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed : 
The  marks  were  sfeill  the  same ; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank  ; 
And  further  there  were  none  I 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  da 
She  is  a  living  child  ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Ldicy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 
And  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sin^  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

— — —  A  idntple  Child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  f 

I  met  a.  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 
And  she  was  wildly  clad : 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair ; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  giad. 

"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maud, 
How  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
'*  How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,**  she  said. 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

'*  And  where  are  they  T    I  pray  you  telL* 
She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we  ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brother : 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mouier." 

"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  I— I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  : 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 

**  You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive  ; 
If  two  are  in  the  chtirch-yard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 


"Their  graves  arc  green,  they  may  be  seen," 
The  Uttle  Maid  replied, 
"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mothex's  door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  1  hem ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit. 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

And  often  after  sun-set^  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair,  - 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
Vnd  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  »ster  Jane ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain ; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid ; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  ner  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  1. 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"  If  they  two  are  m  heaven  ?'* 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply. 
O  Master  1  we  are  seven." 

"But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are  deadi 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !" 
Twas  tnrowing  words  away  :  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  seven  1 " 
1798.  

XI. 
THE  IDLE  SHEPHERD-BOYS  ; 

OK,  DUNGBON-GHYLL  FORCE  .* 
A  PASTORAL. 

Thb  valley  rings  with  mirth  and  joy : 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  pUy 

A  never  never  ending  song, 

To  welcome  in  the  Majr. 

The  magpie  chatters  with  delight ; 

'llie  mountain  raven's  younglmg  brood 

Have  left  the  mother  and  the  nest ; 

And  thev  go  rambling  east  and  west 

In  search  of  their  own  food : 

Or  through  the  glittering  vapours  dart 

In  very  wantonness  of  heart. 

Beneath  a  rock^  upon  the  grass. 
Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
Their  work,  if  any  work  they  have. 
Is  out  of  mind— or  done. 
On  pipes  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christinas  nymn ; 
Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-norn.  or  fox's  tail,  ' 

Their  rusty  hats  they  trim : 
And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day. 
Those  shepherds  wear  tlic  time  away. 

*  Ghyllf  in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and 
WestmorcUnd,  is  a  short  and,  for  the  most 
•part,  a  steep  narrow  valley,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  Force  is  the  word  univer- 
sally em^oyed  in  these  dialects  for  waterialL 
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"  Into  1.  cJiosm  a  nii(P»ly  tloclt 
Haa  foUeii  andmade  atndge  of  rock 
The   galfiB  deep  "below 
And  in  alitLsin  tloclt   and    sraoJl 
Kf.ci'jvps   Q.  lofty  wciVrfall  '  A/j-aivi 
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Aloog  the  riTer's  stony  marge 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song ; 

The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 

And  carols  loud  and  strong. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks, 

AU  newlv  bom  I  both  earth  and  sky 

Keep  juSUee,  and  more  than  all. 

Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal ; 

They  never  hear  the  cry. 

That  plaintive  crv  !  which  up  the  hill 

Comes  from  the  aepth  of  Dungeon-GhyU. 

Said  Walter,  leaping  from  the  ground, 
"  Down  to  the  stiuop  of  yon  old  vew 
Well  for  our  whistles  run  a  race. 
——Away  the  shepherds  flew ; 
Tliey  leapt— they  ran— and  when  they  came 
Right  opposite  to  Dungeon-GhyU, 
Seeing  that  he  should  lose  the  prise, 
*'  Stop ! "  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries — 
James  stopped  with  no  food  will : 
Said  Walter  then,  exulting;  **Here 
You'll  find  a  task  for  half  a  year. 

Cros,  if  you  dare,  where  I  shall  cross- 
Come  on,  and  tread  where  I  shall  tread.** 
Hie  other  took  him  at  his  word. 
And  followed  as  he  led. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  may  see 
If  ever  vou  to  Langdale  go ; 
Into  a  chasm  a  mignty  block 
Hath  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock : 
The  gulf  is  deep  below ; 
And,  in  a  basin  black  and  small. 
Receives  a  lofty  waterfidl. 

With  staff  in  hand  across  the  cleft 

The  challenger  pursued  his  march : 

And  now,  all  eyes  and  feet,  hath  gained 

The  middle  of  the  arch.  ^ 

When  list  1^  he  hears  a  piteou&>moan— 

Again !— his  heart  within  him  dies — 

His  pulse  is  stopped,  his  breath  is  lost. 

He  totters,  paUid  as  a  ghost. 

And,  looking  down,  espies 

A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool  is  pent 

Within  that  black  and  frightful  rent 

The  lamb  had  slipped  into  the  stream. 

And  safe  without  a  bruise  or  wound 

The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 

Into  the  eulf  profound. 

His  dam  nad  seen  him  when  he  fell, 

She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne ; 

And,  while  with  all  a  mother's  love 

She  from  the  lofty  rocks  above 

Sent  forth  a  cry  forlorn. 

The  lamb,  still  swimming  round  and  round. 

Made  answer  to  that  plamtive  sound. 

When  he  had  learnt  what  thing  it  was. 

That  sent  this  ruefiii  cry ;  1  ween 

The  Boy  recovered  heart,  and  told 

The  sight  which  he  had  seen. 

Both  gladly  now  deferred  their  task ; 

Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid — 

A  Poet,  one  who  loves  the  brooks 

Far  better  than  the  sages'  books. 

By  chance  had  thither  strayed ; 

And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found 

By  those  huge  rocks  encompassed  round. 

He  drew  it  from  the  troubled  pool. 
And  bronsht  it  forth  into  the  U^ht: 
The  Shepbeids  met  him  with  his  chaxge. 


An  unexpected  sight  i 
Into  thetr  arms  the  lamb  they  took. 
Whose  life  and  limbs  the  flood  had  spared : 
Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied. 
And  placed  him  at  his  mother's  ude ; 
And  gently  did  the  Bard 
Those  idle  Shepherd-bojrs  upbraid. 
And  bade  them  better  mind  their  trade. 
z8oo. 
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ANECDOTE  FOR  FATHERS. 
*'  Retine  vim  istam,  falsa  enim  dicam,  si  coges." 

£USBDIUS.. 

I  HAVB  a  boy  of  five  years  old  ; 
His  fiice  is  fair  and  fresh  to  see ; 
His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mould. 
And  dearly  he  loves  me. 

One  mom  we  strolled  on  our  dry  walk. 
Our  quiet  home  all  full  In  view. 
And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
As  we  are  wont  to  do. 
My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran  ; 
I  thought  of  Kilve's  delightful  shore. 
Our  pleasant  home  when  spring  began, 
A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  when  I  could  bear 

Some  fond  regrets  to  entertain  ; 

With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 

I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  green  earth  echoed  to  the  feet 

Of  lambs  that  bounded  through  the  glade. 

From  shade  to  sunshine,  and  as  fleet 

From  stmshme  back  to  shade. 

Birds  warbled  round  me— and  each  trace 
Of  inward  sadness  had  its  charm  \ 
Kilve,  thought  I,  was  a  favoured  place. 
And  so  is  Liswyn  farm. 

My  boy  beside  me  tripped,  so  slim 

And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  ! 

And,  as  we  talked,  I  questioned  him. 

In  very  idleness. 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

"  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea. 

Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  V* 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me. 
While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm. 
And  said,  *'  At  Kilve  I'd  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  fiirm." 
*'  Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so : 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why." — 
"  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know."-> 
"  Why,  thU  is  strange.'*  said  I ; 

"  For,  here  are  woods,  hills  smooth  and  warm: 
There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Why  you  would  change  sweet  Lbwyn  farm 
For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

At  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
He  blushed  with  shame,  nor  made  reply ; 
And  three  times  to  the  child  1  said, 
"  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why  t" 

His  head  he  raised— -there  was  in  sight. 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain— 
Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bright, 
A  oroad  and  gildea  vane. 
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Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlodc^ 
And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply : 
"At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock; 
And  that's  the  reason  why." 
O  dearest,  dearest  boy  I  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  pairt 
Of  what  irom  thee  I  learn. 
*798.  

XIIL 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Thkrb*s  Geon^  Fisher,  Charles  Fleming,  and 

Re^nald  Shore, 
Three  rosy-cheeked  school-boys,  the  highest 

not  more 
Than  the  height  of  a  counsellor's  bag ; 
To  the  top  of  Great  How  *  did  it  please  them 

to  climb: 
And  there  they  built  up,  without  mortar  or  lime, 
A  Man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag. 

They  built  him  of  stones  gathered  up  as  the)'  lay: 
They  built  him  and  christened  himall  in  one  day, 
An  urchin  both  vigorous  and  hale ; 
And  so  without  scruple  they  called  him  Ralph 

Tones. 
Now  Ralph  is  renowned  for  the  length  of  his 

bones ; 
The  Magog  of  Legberthwaite  dale. 

Just  half  a  week  after,  the  wind  sallied  forth, 
And,  in  anger  or  merriment,  out  of  the  north. 
Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother. 
From  Uie  peak  of  the  eras  olew  the  giant  away. 
And  what  did  these  scnool-boysT— The  very 

next  day 
They  went  and  they  built  up  another. 

— Some  little  I've  seen  of  blind  boisterous  works 
By  Christian  disturbers  more  savage  than  Turks, 
Spirits  busy  to  do  and  undo : 
At  remembrance  whereof  my  blood  sometimes 

will  flag ; 
Then,  light-hearted  Boys,  to  the  top  of  the  crag ; 
And  I'll  build  up  a  giant  with  you. 
x8oz. 


XIV. 

THE  PET-LAMB, 
A  PASTORAU 

TUB  dew  was  falling  fost,  the  stars  began  to 
blink; 

I  heard  a  voice  :  it  said,  "Drink,  xnretty  crea- 
ture, drink  I " 

And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied 

A  snow-white  mountain-lamb  with  a  Maiden  at 
its  side. 

Nor  sheep  nor  kine  were  near ;  the  Iamb  was 
all  alone. 

And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone; 

With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  Maiden 
kneel, 

While  to  that  mountain-lamb  she  gave  its  even- 
ing meal. 

*  Great  How  is  a  single  and  conspicuous 
hill,  which  rises  towards  the  foot  of  Thirimere, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful  dale  of 
Legberthwaite. 


The  Iamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his  sup- 
per took. 

Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears ;  and  his 
tail  with  pleasure  shook. 

"Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,"  she  said  in 
sucn  a  tone 

That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 

'Twas  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of 

beauty  rare  1 
I  watched  them  with  delight,  they  were  a  lovely 

Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  turned 

away : 
But  ere  ten  yards    ere  gone  her  footsteps  did 

she  stay. 

Right  towards  the  lamb  she  looked ;  and  froma 
shady  place 

I  unobserved  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face: 

If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  num- 
bers bring; 

Thus,  thought  1,  to  her  lamb  that  little  Maid 
might  sing : 

"What  ails  thee,  young  One  f  wfaatf  Why  pull 

so  at  thy  cord  f 
Is  it  not  well  with  thee?  well  both  for  bed  and 

board? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can 
'  be; 

Rest,  little  young  One,  rest ;  what  b*t  that  aileth 

theef 

What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek  t  what  is  want- 
ing to  thy  heart  T 

Thy  limbs  are  they  not  strong  T  And  beautiful 
thou  art : 

This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  flowers  they 
have  no  peers ; 

And  that  green  com  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy 
ears  I 

If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy 

woollen  chain. 
This  beech  is  standing  by,  its  covert  thou  canst 

gain ; 
For  nun  and  mountain-storms !  the  like  thou 

need'st  not  fear. 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  that  scarcely  can 

oomehere. 

Rest,  tittle  young  One,  rest ;  thou  hast  forgot 

the  day 
When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  places  far 

away; 
Many  6ocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert 

owned  by  none. 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evermore  was 

gone. 

He  took  thee  in  his  arms,  and  in  pity  brought 

thee  home : 
A  blessed  day  for  thee  1  then  whither  wouldst 

thou  roam  f 
A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam  thatdidthee 

yean 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  no  kinder  could  have 

been. 

Thou  know'st  that  twice  a  day  I  have  brought 

thee  in  this  can 
Fresh  water  fxxm  the  brook,  as  clear  as  erer 

ran; 
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And  twice  in  the  day,  when  the  ground  is  wet 

with  dew, 
I  bring  thee  dxaughu  of  milk,  warm  milk  it  is 

and  new. 

Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they 

are  now. 
Then  111  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony  in 

the  plough; 
My  pla^paate  thou  shalt  be;  and  when  the 

wmdis  cold 
Onr  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be 

thy  fold.     . 

It  win  not,  will  not  rest !— Poor  creature,  can  it 

be 
That  'tis  thy  mother's  heart  which  is  working 

so  in  thee? 
Things  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are 

dear. 
And  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst  neither 

see  nor  hear. 

Alaa^  the  mountain-tops  that  look  so  green  and 

iairl 
Tve  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness  that 

come  there : 
The  little  brooks  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all 

When  they  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for  their 
prey. 

Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  raven  in  the 

sky; 
Nfght  and  day  thou  art   safe,— our  cottage 

is  hard  by. 
Why  Ueat  so  after  met    Why  pull  so  at  thy 

diainf 
Sleqp— and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee 

again!** 

—As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with 

laxy  feet. 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat ; 
And  it  seemed,  as  1  retraced  the  baUad  line  by 

line. 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one  half  of  it 

wasmitu, 

Afiin,  and  once  again,  did  I  repeat  the  song ; 
**  Nay,**  laid  I.  "  more  than  half  to  the  damsel 

must  belong. 
For  she  looked  with  such  a  look,  and  she  spake 

with  such  a  tone. 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own.** 
iSoow 


XV. 

TO  H.  C. 

SIX  TEARS  OLD. 

O  Ttrou  f  whose  fiincies  from  aiar  are  brought: 

Who  of  thy  w(»ds  dost  make  a  mock  apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  iMeexe-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 

Thou  &ery  voyager  f  that  dost  float 

In  such  dear  water,  that  thy  boat 

llav  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream ; 

Suspended  in  a  stream  as  dear  as  sky^ 

Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  naagery; 

0  blessed  vision !  happy  child  I 
Thou  art  so  exquiately  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  man^  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  jtax%. 


I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy 

Lord  <M  thy  house  and  hospitality ; 

And  Grief,  imeasy  lover  I  never  rest 

But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of  thee. 

O  too  industrious  folly  I 

O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy ! 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite ; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right. 

A  young  lamb's  hart  among  the  full-grown 

flocks. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow. 
Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  f 
Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings 

forth, 
111  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth ; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives. 
And  no  forewarning  gives ; 
But,  at  the  touch  of  wron^.  without  a  strife 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  lue. 
z8o3. 


XVI. 


INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS 

IM  CAIXtNG  FORTH  AND  STRKNGTHENING  THS 

ZMAGINATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND 

BARLY  YOUTH. 

FROM  AN  UNPUSLISHBD  POEM. 

[This  extract  preprinted  from  "Thb  Frirnd."] 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  I 

Thou  SouU  that  art  tbfi.£it.cnuty  of  thought  * 

And  giv'st  to^  forms  and  images  a  breath 

And  everlasting  motion  I  not  in  vain. 

By  day  or  star-light,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul , 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  Man ; 

But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things. 

With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

And  sanctifying  by  sudi  dtsdpline 

Both  pain  and  fear.— until  we  recognise 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days. 
When  vapours  xoUing  down  the  valleys  made 
A  tonely  scene  morelonesomc ;  among  woods 
At  noon  ;  and  mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights. 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  homeward  1  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine*  ^ 
Mine  was  it  in  the'ficTd's'both  day  and  nighty 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 
The  o>ttage -windows  through  the   twilight 

^azed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !    Clear  and  loud 
The  village-dock  tolled  six— I  wheeled  about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home. — All  shod  with 

steel 
We  hissed  alon^  the  polished  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
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And   woodland   pleasures,— Che   xesoimding 

horn, 
The  pack  loud-chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  fiew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  : 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron :  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced   sideway,    leaving   the   tumultuous 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star ; 
Image,  that,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassjr  ^aln :  and  oftentimes,  ^ 
Wnen  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  ginning 

still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  1,  reclining  back  uoon  my  heelsj 
Stopped  short :  yet  still  tne  sohtary  chfis 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  I 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train. 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  aei^ 


XYXI. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

ADDRESSSP  TO  MY  DAUGHTBK. 

Let  us  qiiit  the  leafy  aroour,  ^ 
Antf  the  to^nt  murkkunng  by ; 
For  the  sun  is  in  his  haroour, 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowins;  light : 
All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended 
Eve  renews  her  calm  career  ; 
For  the  day  that  now  is  ended. 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Dora !  sport,  as  now  thou  sportest. 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free ; 
Take  thy  bliss,  while  longest,  shortest. 
Are  indifferent  to  thee  I 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong? 

Yet  at  this  impressive  season. 
Words  which  tenderness  can  speak 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reason 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  check ; 

And,  while  shadesto  shades succeedmg 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of  "  Good  night  I 

Summer  ebbs ; — each  day  that  follows 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high. 


Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation. 
In  his  providence,  assigned 
Such  a  graduad  declination 
To  the  life  of  human  kind. 

Yet  we  mark  it  not ;— fruits  redden. 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  blown. 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  Maiden  I 
And  when  thy  decline  ^|iall  oome. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden. 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapped  in  slcunber. 
Fix  thine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number; 
Look  thou  to  Eternity ! 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne 
All  deceived,  and  each  deceiver. 
Through  the  gates  of  night  and  mom ; 

Through  the  year's  successive  portals ; 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals. 
When  his  light  returns  from  Ux. 

Thus  when  thou  with  Hme  hast  travelled 
Toward  the  mighty  gulf  of  things, 
And  the  mazy  stream  unravelled 
With  thy  best  imaginings ; 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest. 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor. 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  frown ; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre. 
While  youth's  roses  are  thy  crown. 

Grasp  it, — if  thou  shrink  and  tremble. 
Fairest  damsel  of  the  green. 
Thou  wilt  lack  the  on^  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genmne  queen  ; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 
Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  heaven's  unchanging  year  I 
18x7. 


XYXII. 

THE  NORMAN  BOY. 

High  on  a  broad  unfertile  tract  of  forest-skirted 

Down, 
Nm:  kept  bjr  Nature  for  herself,  nor  made  by 

man  his  own. 
From  home  and  company  remote  and  every 

playful  joy, 
Servea,  tcndme   a  few  sheep   and   goals,  a 

ragged  Norman  Boy. 

Him  never  saw  I,  nor  the  spot ;  but  from  an 

English  Dame, 
Stranger  to  me  and  yet  my  friend,  a  simple 

notice  came. 
With  suit  that  I  would  speak  in  verse  of  that 

sequestered  child 
Whom,  one  bleak  winter^s  day,  she  met  upon 

the  dreary  Wild. 
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His  flock,  along  the  woodland's  edge  with  relics 

sprinkled  o'er 
Of  last  night's  snow,  beneath  a  sky  threatening 

the  fall  of  more, 
Where  tufts  of  herbage  tempted  each,  were 

busy  at  their  feed, 
And  the  poor  Boy  was  busier  still,  with  work  of 

anxious  heed. 

There  was  he,  where  of  branches  rent  and 

withered  and  decayed, 
For  covert  from  the  keen  north  wind,  his  hands 

a  hut  had  made. 
A  tiny  tenement,  forsooth,  and  frail,  as  needs 

must  be 
A  thing  of  such  materiab  framed,  by  a  builder 

such  as  he. 

The  hut  ttood  finished  by  his  pains,  nor  seem- 
ingly lacked  aught 

That  skin  or  means  ox  his  could  add,  but  the 
architect  had  wrought 

Some  limber  twigs  into  a  Cross,  well-shaped 
with  fingers  nice, 

To  be  engrafted  on  the  top  of  his  small  edifice. 

That  Cross  he  now  was  fastening  there,  as  the 

surest  power  and  best 
For  supplying  all  deficiencies,  all  wants  of  the 

rude  nest 
In  iriuch,  from  burning  heat,  or  tempest  driving 

far  and  wide, 
The  innocent  Bov,  else  shelterless,  his  lonely 

head  must  hide. 

lliat  Cross  belike  he  also  raised  as  a  stamdard 
fi>r  the  true 

And  faithful  service  of  his  heart  in  the  worst 
that  might  ensue 

Of  hardship  and  distressful  fear,  amid  the 
houseless  waste 

Where  he,  in  his  poor  self  so  weak,  by  Provi- 
dence was  placed. 

^— Here,  Lady  !  might  I  cease  ;  but  nay,  let 
itf  before  we  part 

With  this  dear  holy  shepherd-boy  breathe  a 
prayer  of  earnest  heart. 

That  unto  him,  where'er  shall  lie  his  life's  ap- 
pointed way. 

The  Cross,  fixed  in  his  soul,  may  prove  an  all- 
suflScingstay. 


XIX. 

THE  poet's  dream. 
SBQUBL  TO  THB  NORMAN  BOY. 

Just  as  those  final  words  were  penned,  the  sun 

broke  out  in  jpower. 
Ami  gladdened  all  things;  but,  as  chanced, 

within  that  very  hour, 
Air  bladcened,  thunder  growled,  fire  flashed 

from  clouds  that  hid  the  sky. 
And,  for  the  Subject  of  my  Verse,  I  heaved  a 

pensive  sigh. 

Nor  could  my  heart  by  second  thoughts  from 
heaviness  be  cleared. 

For  bodied  forth  before  my  eyes  the  cross- 
crowned  hut  appeared ; 

And,  while  around  it  storm  as  fierce  seemed 
troubling  earth  and  air, 

I  saw,  within,  the  Norman  Boy  kneeling  alone 
iainayer. 


The  Child,  as  if  the  thunder's  voice  spake  with 

articulate  call. 
Bowed  meekly  in  submissive  fear,  before  the 

_  Lord  of  All ; 
His  lips  were  moving ;  and  his  eyes,  upraised 

to  sue  for  grace, 
yfiHx  soft  illumination  cheered  the  dimness  of 

that  place. 

How  beautiful  is  holiness  I— what  wonder  if  the 

sight, 
Almost  as  vivid  as  9  dream,  produced  a  dream 

at  ni^ht? 
It  came  with  sleep  and  showed  the  Boy,  no 

cherub,  not  transformed. 
But  the  poor  ragged  Thing  whose  ways  my 

human  heart  had  warmed. 

Me  had  the  dream  equipped  with  wings,  so  I 

took  him  in  my  arms, 
And  lifted  from  the  grassy  floor,  stilling  his 

faint  alarms. 
And  bore  him  high  through  yielding  air  my 

^  debt  of  love  to  T>ay, 
By  giving  him,  for  both  our  sakes,  an  hour  of 

holiday. 

I  whispered,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  dear  Child ! 

thou  art  my  own, 
To  show  thee  some  delightful  thing,  in  country 

or  in  town. 
What  shall  it  be f  a  mirthful  throng?  or  that 

holy  place  and  calm 
St  Denis,  filled  with  royal  tombs,  or  the  Church 

of  Notre  Dame? 

*'St  Ouen's  golden  Shrine?    Or  choose  what 

else  would  please  thee  most 
Of  any  wonder,  Normandy,  or  all  proud  France, 

'  can  boast ! " 
"  My  Mother,"  said  the  Boy,  "  was  bom  near 

to  a  blessed  Tree, 
The  Chapel  Oak  of  AJlonville ;   good  Angel, 

show  it  me  I  ** 

On  wings,  from  broad  and  stedfast  poUc  let 

loose  by  this  reply. 
For  Allonville,  o'er  down  and  dale,  away  then 

did  we  fly ; 
O'er  town  and  tower  we  flew,  and  fields  in 

May's  fresh  verdure  drest ; 
The  wings  they  did  not  flag;  the  Child,  though 

grave,  was  not  deprest. 

But  who  shall  show,  to  waking  sense,  the  gleam 

of  light  that  broke 
Forth  from  his  eyes,  when  first  the  Boy  looked 

down  on  that  huge  oak. 
For  length  of  days  so  much  revered,  so  famous 

where  it  stands 
For   twofold    hallowing— Nature's    care,  and 

work  of  human  hands  ? 

Strong  as  an  Eagle  with  my  charge  I  glided 

round  and  round 
The  wide-spread  boughs,  for  view  of  door, 

window,  and  stair  that  wound 
Gracefully  up  the  gnarled  trunk  ;  nor  left  we 

unsurveyed 
The  pointed  steeple  peering  forth  from  the 

centre  of  the  shade. 

I  lighted— opened  with  soft  touch  the  chapel's 

iron  door, 
Past  softly,  leading  in  the  Boy;  and,  while 

from  roof  to  floor 
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From  floor  to  roof  all  round  his  eyes  the  Child 

with  wonder  cast. 
Pleasure  on  pleasure  crowded  in,  each  livelier 

than  the  last. 

For,  deftly  fhtmed  within  the  trunk,  the  sanc- 
tuary showed. 

By  light  of  lamp  and  precious  stones,  that  glim- 
mered here,  there  glowed. 

Shrine,  Altar,  Image,  Onerings  hung  in  sign  of 
gratitude ; 

Sight  that  inspired  accordant  thoughts;  and 
speech  I  thus  renewed : 

"  Hither  the  AfAicted  come,  as  thou  hast  heard 

thy  Mother  say, 
And«  kneeling,  supphcatlon  make  to  our  Lady 

dela  Paix  ;^ 
What  mournful  sighs  have  here  been  heard, 

and,  when  the  voice  was  stopt 
By  sudden  pangs,  what  bitter  tears  have  on 

this  pavement  dropt  1 

"Poor  Shepherd  of  the  naked  Down,  a  fa- 
voured lot  is  thine, 

Far  happier  lot,  dear  Boy,  than  brings  full 
many  to  this  shrine  ; 

From  body  nains  and  pains  of  soul  thou  needest 
no  release, 

Thy  hours  as  they  flow  on  are  spent,  if  not  in 
joy,  in  peace. 

"  Then  offer  up  thy  heart  to  God  in  thankfulness 

and  praise. 
Give  to  Hun  prayers,  and  many  thoughts,  in 

thy  most  busy  days ; 
And  in  His  sight  the  fragile  Cross,  on  thy  small 

hut,  wiU  be 
Holy  as  that  which  long  hath  crowned  the 

Chapel  of  this  Tree ; 

"  Holy  as  that  far  seen  which  crowns  the  sump- 
tuous Church  in  Rome 

Where  thousands  meet  to  worship  God  under  a 
mighty  Dome : 

He  sees  the  bending  multitude,  he  hears  the 
choral  rites, 

Yet  not  the  less,  in  children's  hymns  and  lonely 
prayer,  delights. 

"  God  for  Ms  service  needeth  not  proud  work 

of  human  skill ; 
They  please  him  best  who  labour  most  to  do  in 

peace  his  will : 
So  let  us  strive  to  live,  and  to  our  Spirits  will 

be  given 
Such  wings  as,  when  our  Saviour  calls,  shall 

bear  us  up  to  heaven.**    " 

The  Boy  no  answer  made  by  words,  but,  so 

earnest  was  his  look, 
Sleep  fled,  and  with  it  fled  the  dream — recorded 

in  this  book. 
Lest  all  that  passed  should  melt  away  in  silence 

^  from  my  mind. 
As  visions  still  more  bright  have  done,  and  left 

no  trace  behind. 

But  oh  !  that  Country-man  of  thine,  whose  eye, 
loved  Child,  can  see 

A  pledge  of  endless  bliss  in  acts  of  early  piety. 

In  verse,  which  to  thy  ear  might  come,  vrould 
treat  this  simple  theme. 

Nor  leave  untold  our  happy  flight  in  that  ad- 
venturous dream. 


Alas  the  dream,  to  thee,  poor  Boy  I  to  thee 
from  whom  it  flowed. 

Was  nothing,  scarcely  can  be  aught,  yet  'twas 
bounteously  bestowed. 

If  I  may  dare  to  cherish  hope  that  gentle  eyes 
will  read 

Not  loth,  and  listening  Little-ones,  heart- 
touched,  their  £uicies  feed. 


XX. 


THE  WESTMORELAND  GIRL. 

TO  MY  CSANDCHILDRBN. 

PART  I, 

Seek  who  will  delieht  in  fable, 
I  shall  tell  you  truth.    A  Lamb 
Leapt  from  this  steep  bank  to  follow 
'Cross  the  brook  its  thoughtless  dam. 

Far  and  wide  on  hill  and  valley 
Rain  had  fallen,  unceasing  rain. 
And  the  bleating  mother^s  Young-one 
Struggled  with  the  flood  in  vain : 

But,  as  chanced,  a  Cottage-maiden 
(Ten  years  scarcely  had  she  told) 
Seeing,  plunged  into  the  torrent, 
Cj^pcd  the  Lamb  and  kept  her  hold. 

Whirled  adown  the  rocky  channel. 
Sinking,  rising,  on  they  go. 
Peace  and  rest,  as  seems,  before  them 
Only  in  the  lake  below. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  frightful  current 
Whose  fierce  wrath  the  Girl  had  braved ; 
Clap  your  hands  with  joy,  my  Hearers, 
Shout  in  triumph,  both  are  saved ; 

Saved  by  courage  that  with  danger 
Grew,  by  strength  the  gift  of  love. 
And  belike  a  guardian  angel 
Came  with  succour  from  above. 


PART  IL 

Now,  to  a  maturer  Audience,  ^ 
Let  me  speak  of  this  brave  Child 
Left  amons  her  native  mountains 
With  wild  Nature  to  run  wild. 

So,  unwatched  by  love  maternal. 
Mother's  care  no  more  her  guide. 
Fared  this  little  bright-eyed  Orphan 
Even  while  at  her  father's  side. 

Spare  your  blame, — remembrance  makes 

him 
Loth  to  rule  by  strict  command ; 
Still  upon  his  cheek  are  living 
Touches  of  her  infant  hand. 

Dear  caressei  given  in  pity. 
Sympathy^  that  soothed  his  grief. 
As  the  dying  mother  witnessed 
To  her  thankful  mind's  relief. 

Time  passed  on  ;  the  ChUd  was  happy. 
Like  a  Spirit  of  air  she  moved. 
Wayward,  yet  by  all  who  knew  hex 
For  her  tender  heart  beloved. 

Scarcely  less  than  sacred  passions. 
Bred  in  house,  in  ^px>ve,  and  field. 
Link  her  with  the  inferior  creatures. 
Urge  her  powers  their  rights  to  shidd. 
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Angkn,  bent  on  rccklm  witimti 
Learn  bow  ihc  can  fed  auke 
Both  for  tiqy  bimJeu  minoov 
Aod  ihe  £cnx  Apd  ibarp-toothcd  pikb 
Merciful  prjlectrcsi,  kiDiUing; 


IJAcn  yvt  HwhUe  ; 
H«r  tte  hoinely  B 


Kwhiie  :—  with  p4ticnca 

six  in  GnumciA  old  church^tKple 
Tolled  tbii  day  the  puiing-belL 
Y«,  th«  mid  Girl  of  the  mountiias 


Tribut*.  by  lier  hand,  in  minaw, 
Paid  lo  Oii(  who  lortd  bei  irclL 
When  hii  ipint  wai  departed 


Whea  hii  cone  u  laid  in  eanl 
What  then  want!  Ihe  Child  tc 


ol  the  froward  impuUe 


Easily  a  pjaui  ti 
And  a  uedlaii  o 


Valehful  ai 


Conjt.... 

Shemi«hi]^vEi^rMaidof  Art' 
Lean  that  thought :  and  here  be  ulteinl 

Her  humane  couraeeout  ipinl 
Up  to  heaven,  ihie  petKatul  waya. 
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"  Thesi  Tourists,  ta 


A  pnfilaUc  life :  tomt  rIs 
And  they  were  buiKr^es 


'nd  they 


\t,  scnbbJt  on  and  look, 


Between  the  tropics  fUled 

and  weeks, 

LenglhtnLng  invisibly  iti 

"    «  ihe  croiidlesi  Mail 

And^  while  the  broul'blu 
Fluhed  round   him  im 


,  Rnd  he  in  his  heart 


Upon  ihe  long  ilone-seat  beneath  the  eaves 
Orhis  old  cottage, — as  it  chanced,  that  day, 
Eoplayed  in  wmter's  work.  Upon  Ihe  slonc 
His  wile  sate  dear  hioL  leasing  matted  wooL 
While,    Ihiio   Ihe    Iwiu  cards   toothed   with 

He  fefTthe  ipuHlle  oi'  his  youngest  child. 
Who.  in  the  open  air,  wiih  due  accord 
or  busy  hands  and  back-and-forward  steps, 
Her  Ivre  round  wheel  was  turnings     Towards 

the  field 
In  which  the,Pafish  Giapel  stiwd  alone, 

Whil^h^u  hotir  <>en"by,°the^>t'had>ent 
Many  ■  lone  look  of  wonder :  and  at  last. 
Risen  from  hij  leat^  beside  the  soow-whiie  ridge 
Of  carded  wool  which  the  old  nun  had  piled 

Each  in  the  other  locked :  and,  down  the  path 
That  front  his  Callage  to  Ihe  church-yard  led. 
He  took  his  way,  impatient  to  accost 
The  Stranger,  whoni  he  saw  still  lingering  therc- 
■Twai  one  weU  known  lo  hbn  in  fanner  days, 
A  Shepherd.liid ;  who  ere  his  siileenih  yr— 
Had  lefi  ihat^  calling,  lempled  to  entrust 

And  perilous  waters ;  with  Ihe  mariners 
A  relfow-ni.riner:-nnd  to  had  Eired 
Through  twenty  seasons ;  but  he  had 


Even  with  the  organs  of  his  bodily  eye, 

Below  him,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Saw  Diounluns ;  saw  the  lornis  de  sheep  that 

On  verdanl  hills— with  dwellings  among  trees. 
And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  country  grey 
Which  he  himsdf  had  worn. 

From  perils  manifold,  with  some  small  wealth 
Acquired  by  tmflic  'nid  the  iiuUan  Jsle^ 
To  his  patenial  home  he  is  returned, 

The  lih  ha  bulUved  there ;  both  for  Ihe  sake 
Ofmnr  dajliDgideasures.  and  the  love 
Which  to  an  mly  brother  he  has  borne 
Tn  all  his  hardships,  since  that  happy  lime 
When,  whether  it  blew  foul  nr  fair,  Ihey  two 
Were  Woiher^ihepherds  on  their  native  hills. 
—They  were  the  last  of  all  iheir  race :  and  now. 
When  Leonaixl  had  approached  his  home,  his 


--_  .- ,  church'yard  turned ; 

That,  Bshe  knew  in  what  pwticularBiBI 
His  family  were  laid,  he  thence  might  Icmni 
1  f  Bill  his  Brother  lived,  or  to  the  ffle 
Anaiher  grave  was  added.— He  had  fouod 
Another  grave, — near  which  a  full  halthoor 
He  had  remained:  but,  as  he  gaied,  theregrcw 
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That  it  was  not  another  grave ;  but  one 
He  had  forgotten.    He  had  lost  his  path, 
As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walked 
Through  fields  which  once  had  been  well  known 

to  him : 
And  oh  what  joy  thb  recollection  now 
Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lifted  up  his  eves. 
And,  looking  round,  imagined  that  he  saw 
Strange  alteration  wrought  on  every  side 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the  rocks 
And  everlasting  hills  themselves  were  changed. 


By  this  the  Priest,  who  down  the  field  had 

come. 
Unseen  by  Leonard,  at  the  church-yard  jgate 
Stopped  snort, — and  thence,  at  leisure,  lunb  by 

limb 
Perused  him  with  a  gay  complacency. 
Ay,  thought  the  Vicar,  smiling  to  himself, 
lis  one  of  those  who  needs  must  leave  the  path 
Of  the  world's  business  to  go  wild  alone : 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  noliday  ; 
The  happy  man  will  creep  about  the  fields 
Following  his  fandes  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheek,  or  solitary  smiles 
Into  his  face,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  forehead.— Planted  thus 
Beneath  a  shed  that  over-arched  the  gate 
Of  this  rude  church-yard,  till  the  stars  appe: 
The  good  Man  might  have  communed  with 

self. 


We  want  not  store  of  them ; — a  water-spout 
Will  bring  down  half  a  mountain  ;  what  a  feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you. 
To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  cliff 
One  roaring  cataract !  a  sharp  May-storm 
Will  come  with  loads  of  January  snow. 
And  iu  one  night  send  twenty  score  of  sheep 
To  feed  the  ravens  ;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
6v  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks : 
The  ice  breaks  up  and  sweeps  away  a  bridge: 
A  wood  is  felled : — and  then  for  our  own  homes  I 
A  child  is  bom  or  christened,  a  field  ploughed, 
A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun. 
The  oM  house-clock  is  decked  with  a  new  face; 
And  hence,  so  far  from  wantbg  facts  or  dates 
To  chronicle  the  time,  we  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries, — one  serving.  Sir, 
For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fire-side — 
Yours  was  a  stranger's  judgment:  for  historians. 
Commend  me  to  these  valleys  I 

Leonard.  Yet  vour  Church-yard 

Seems,  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  with  you. 
To  say  that  you  are  heedless  of  the  past : 
An  orphan  could  not  find  his  mother's  grave ; 
Here's  neither  head  nor  foot-stone, plate  of  brass. 
Cross-bones  nor  skull,— type  of  our  earthly  state 
Nor  emblem  of  our  hopes :  the  dead  man's  home 
Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture-field. 

ar^L    Priest.  Why,  there.  Sir,  is  a  thought  that's 

hii^A  new  to  me  1 


But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the  grave, 
Approadied ;  he  recognised  the  IMestat  once, 
And.  after  greetings  interchanged,  and  given 
By  Leonard  to  the  Vicar  as  to  one 
Unknown  to  him,  this  dialogue  ensued. 
l,*onard.  You  live,  Sir,  in  these  dales,  a  quiet 

hfe: 
Your  years  make  up  one  peaceful  family ; 
And  who  would  grieve  and  fret,  if, welcome  come 
And  welcome  gone,  they  are  so  like  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  remembered?  Scarce  a  funeral 
Comes  to  this  church-yard  once  in  eighteen 

.'      piooth^; 
And  yet,  some  changes  must  take  place  among 

you: 
And  you,  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these 

Can  trace  the  finger  of  mortality. 

And  see,  that  with  our  threescore  years  and  ten 

We  are  not  all  that  poish. 1  remember, 

(For  many  years  ago  I  passed  this  road) 
There  was  a  foot-way  aU  along  the  fields 
By  the  brook-side — ^"tts  gone— and  that  dark 

deft! 
To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  wear  the  face 
Which  then  it  had  I 

Priest.  Nay,  Sir,  for  aught  I  know. 

That  diasm  is  much  the  same — 

LeemtreL  But,  surely,  yonder — 

Priest.  Ay,  there,  mdeed,  your  memory  is  a 

friend 

That'does  not  play  you  fidse. — On  that  tall  pike 

(It  is  the  loneliest  place  of  all  these  hills) 

There  were  two  q)rings  which  bubbled  side  by 

side. 
As  if  thejjr  had  been  made  that  they  might  be 
Cbaipamons  for  each  other :  the  hu^e  crag 
Was  rent  with  lightning — one  hath  disappeared; 
The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  still. 
For  accidents  and  dumges  sudi  as  these 


le  stone-cutters, 'tis  true,  might  beg  their  bread 
If  every  English  church-yard  were  like  ours ; 
Yet  vour  condusion  wanders  from  the  truth: 
We  have  no  need  of  names  and  epitaphs  ; 
We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  fire-sides. 
And  then,  for  our  immortal  part  1  tue  want 
No  symbols,  Sir,  to  tell  us  that  plain  tale : 
The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  man 
Who  has  been  boru  and  dies  among  the  moun- 
tains. 
Leonard.  Your  Dalesmen,  then,  do  in  each 
other's  thoughts 
Possess  a  kind  of  second  life :  no  doubt 
You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  these  graves  f 

Priest.  For  eight-score  winters  past. 

With  what  I've  vritnessed,  and  with  what  I've 

heard. 
Perhaps  I  might ;  and,  on  a  winter-evening. 
If  you  were  seated  at  my  chimney's  nook. 
By  turning  o'er  these  hillocks  one  by  one. 
We  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a  strange^ 

round ; 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 
Now  there's  a  grave— your  foot  is  half  upon 

it,— 
It  looks  just  like  the  rest ;  and  yet  that  man 
Died  broken-hearted. 

Leonard.  'Tis  a  common  case. 

We'll  take  another :  who  is  he  that  lies 
Beneath  yon  ridge,  the  last  of^hose  three 

S raves? 
es  on  that  piece  of  native  rock 
Left  in  the  chu^^Ji-yard  wall. 

Priest.  That's  Walter  Ewbank. 

He  had  as  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  cheek 
As  ever  were  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  m  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore. 
Through  five  long  generations  had  the  heart 
Of  Walter's  forefathers  o'erflowed  the  bounds 
Of  their  inheritance,  that  single  cottage— 
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You  see  it  yonder  I  and  those  few  green  fields. 
They  toiled  and  wrought,  and  still,  from  sire  to 

son, 
Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 
A  httle— yet  a  little,— and  old  Walter, 
They  left  to  him  the  family  heart,  and  land 
With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bore. 
Year  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  mind, — and  buffeted  with  bond. 
Interest,  and  mortgages  ;  at  last  he  sank. 
And  went  into  his  grave  before  his  time. 
Poor  Walter  1  whether  it  was  care  that  spurred 

him 
God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 
He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Ennerdale : 
His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man : 
I  almost  see  him  tripping  down  the  path 
With  his  two  grandsons  after  him  : — but  you. 
Unless  our  Landlord  be  your  host  to-night. 
Have  far  to  travel,— and  on  these  rough  paths 
£ven  in  the  longest  day  of  midsummer — 
Leonard.  But  those  two  Orphans  I 
Priest.  Orphans ! — Such  they  were— 

Yet  not  while  Walter  lived : — for,  though  their 

parents 
Lay  buried  side  by  side  as  now  they  lie. 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys. 
Two  fathers  in  one  father :  and  if  tears. 
Shed  when  he  talked  of  them  where  they  were 

not. 
And  hauntings  from  the  infirmity  of  love. 
Are  aught  otwhat  makes  up  a  mother's  heart. 
This  old  Man,  in  the  day  ot  his  old  age, 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them.— If  you  weep.  Sir, 
To  hear  a  stranger  talking  about  strangers, 
Heaven  bless  you  when  you  are  among  your 

kindred! 
Ay — you  may  turn  that  way — it  is  a  grave 
which  will  bear  looking  at. 

Leonard.  These  boys— I  hope 

They  loved  this  good  old  Man? — 

Priest.  ITiey  did— and  truly : 

But  that  was  what  we  almost  overlooked, 
lliey  were  &uch  darlings  of  each  other.    Yes, 
Though  from  the  cradle  they  had  lived  with 

Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though  he 
Inclined  to  both  by  reason  of  his  age. 
With  a  more  fond,  familiar  tenderness ; 
They,  notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to  spare. 
And  it  all  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Leonard,  the  elder  by  just  eighteen  months 
Was  two  years  taller :    twas  a  joy  to  see. 
To  hear,  to  meet  them  1 — From  their  house  the 

school 
Is  distant  three  short  miles,  and  in  the  time 
Of  storm  and  thaw,  when  every  water-course 
And  imbridged  stream,  such  as  you  may  luive 

noticed 
Crossing  our  roads  at  every  hundred  steps, 
Was  swotn  into  a  noisy  rivulet. 
Would  Leonard  then,  when  elder  boys  remained 
At  home,  go  staggering  through  die  slippery 

^  fords. 
Bearing  his  brother  on  his  back.    I  have  seen 

him. 
On  windy  days,  in  one  of  those  stray  brooks, 
Ay,  more  than  once  I  have  teen  hun,  mid-leg 

deep. 
Their  two  books  lying  both  on  a  dry  stone, 
Upon  the  hither  side :  and  once  I  said. 


As  I  remember,  looking  round  these  rocks 
And  hills  on  which  we  all  of  us  were  bom. 
That  God  who  made  the  great  book  of  the  world 
Would  bless  such  piety — 
Leonard.  It  may  be  then— - 

Priest.  Never  did  worthier  lads  break  £nglish 

bread; 
The  very^  brightest  Sunday  Autumn  saw. 
With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts. 
Could  never  keep  those  boys  away  from  church. 
Or  tempt  them  to  an  hour  of  saboath  breach. 
Leonard  and  James  I  I  warrant,  every  corner 
Amoug  these  rocks,  and  eveiy  hollow  place 
That  venturous  foot  could  reach,  to  one  or  both 
Was  known  as  well  as  to  the  flowers  that  grow 

there. 
Like  roe-bucks  they  went  bounding  o'er  the 

hills: 
They  played  like  two  young  ravens  on  the  crags: 
Then  they  could  write,  ay  and  speak  too,  as  well 
As  many  of  their  betters— and  for  Leonard ! 
The  very  night  before  he  went  away. 
In  my  own  house  I  put  into  his  hand 
A  bible,  and  I'd  wager  house  and  field 
That,  if  he  be  alive,  he  has  it  yet. 
Leonard.  It  seems,  these  Brothers  have  not 

lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other— 

Prust,  That  they  might 

Live  to  such  end  is  what  both  old  and  young 
In  this  our  valley  all  of  us  have  wished. 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  prayed : 
But  Leonard — 
Leonard.  Then  Tames  still  is  left  among  you ! 
Priest.  Tis  of  tne  elder  brother  I  am  speak- 
ing: 
They  had  an  uncle ;— he  wxs  at  that  time 
A  thriving  man,  and  trafficked  on  the  seas: 
And,  but  for  that  same  uncle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud : 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead  here ; 
And  thougn  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling  only. 
His  soul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  was  too  weak 
To  stiive  with  such  a  torrent ;  when  he  died,  ^ 
The  estate  and  house  w^re  sold ;  and  all  their 

sheep, 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know. 
Had  clothed  the  Ewbanks  for  a  thousand 

years:— 
Well — all  >vas  gone,  and  they  were  destitute. 
And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  Brother's  sake. 
Resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas. 
Twelve  years  are  past  since  we  had  tidings  from 

him. 
If  there  were  one  among  us  who  had  iMaxd  ^ 
That  Leonard  Ewbank  was  come  home  again. 
From  the  Great  Gavel,  *  down  by  Leeza's  banks. 
And  down  the  Enna,  far  as  Egreraont, 
The  day  would  be  a  joyous  festival ; 
And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  which  there  you 


Han^ng  in  the  open  air— but,  O  good  Strl 
This  IS  sad  talk— they'll  never  sound  for  him — 

*  The  Great  Gavel,  so  called,  I  imagine,  from 
Its  resemblance  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. 

The  Lecza  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Ennerdale. 
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Living  or  dead. — When  last  we  heard  of  him. 
He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moors 
Upon  the  Barbary  coast. — *Tw9A  not  a  little 
That  would  brin^  down  his  spirit ;  and  no  doubt, 
Before  it  ended  m  his  death,  the  Youth 
Was  sadly  crossed. — Poor  Leonard  !  when  we 

parted. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me, 
If  e'er  he  should  grow  rich,  he  would  return. 
To  live  in  peace  upon  his  father's  land. 
And  lay  his  bones  among  us. 

Leonard,  If  that  day 

Should  come,  'twonld  needs  be  a  glad  day  for 

him; 
He  would  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  then 
As  any  that  should  meet  him — 
PrUsi.  Happv  f  Sir— 

Leonard.  You  said  his  kindred  all  were  in 
their  eraves, 
And  that  he  nad  one  Brother — 

Priest  That  is  but 

A  fellow-tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
James,  though  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate ; 
And  Leonard  being  always  by  his  side 
Had  done  so  many  offices  about  him. 
That,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature. 
Yet  still  the  spirit  of  a  mountain^boy 
In  him  was  somewhat  checked ;  and,  when  his 

Brother 
Was  ^one  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
The  bttle  colour  that  he  had  was  soon 
Stolen  from  his  cheek ;  he  drooped,  and  pined, 
and  pined — 
Leonard.  But  these  are  all  the  graves  of  full- 
grown  men  I 
Priest,  Ay,  Sir,  that  passed  away :  we  took 
him  to  us; 
He  was  the  child  of  all  the  dale — he  lived 
Three  months  with  one,  and  six  months  with 

another  ;^ 
And  wanted  neither  food,  nor  clothes,  nor  love : 
And  many,  many  happy  days  were  ms. 
But,  whether  blithe  or  sad,  tls  my  belief 
His  absent  Brother  still  was  at  his  heart 
And,  when  he  dwelt  beneath  our  roof,  we  found 
(A  practice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 
That  often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night. 
He  in  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and  sleeping 
He  sought  ms   brother   Leonard. — ^You   are 

moved  f 
Fornve  me,  Sr :  before  I  spoke  to  you, 
I  judged  you  most  unkindly. 

Leonard,  But  this  Youth, 

How  did  he  die  at  last? 

Priest.      ~  One  sweet  May-morning, 

(It  will  be  twelve  years  since  when  Spring  re- 
turns) 
He  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropped 

lambs. 
With  two  or  three  companions,  whom  their 

course 
Of  occupation  led  from  height  to  height 
Under  a  doudless  sun — till  he,  at  length, 
Tlmnsgh  weariness,  or,  haply,  to  indulge 
The  humour  of  the  moment,  lagged  behind. 
You  see  yon  precipice  ;^t  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  building  made  of  many  crags ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale, 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called   Thb 
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Upon  its  a£ry  summit  crowned  with  heath. 
The  loiterer,  not  udnoticed  by  his  comrades. 
Lay  stretched  at  ease ;  but, passing  by  the  place 
On  their  return,  they  found  that  he  was  gone. 
No  ill  was  feared  ;  till  one  of  them  by  chance 
Entering,  when  evening  was  far  spent,  the  house 
Which  at  that  time  was  James  s  home,  there 

learned 
That  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day : 
The  morning  came,  and  still  he  was  unheard 

of: 
The  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  to  the  brook 
Some  hastened ;  some  ran  to  the  lake :  ere  noon 
They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  that  same  rock 
Dead,  and  with  mangled  limbs.    The  third  day 

I  buried  htm,  poor  Youth,  and  there  he  lies  I 
Leonard.  And  that  then  w  his  grave ! — Be- 
fore his  death 
You  say  that  he  saw  many  happy  years? 
Priest.  Ay,  that  he  did — 
Leonard,  And  all  went  well  with  him  f — 

Priest,  If  he  had  one,  the  youth  had  twenty 

homes. 
Leonard.  And  you  believe,  then,  that  his 

mind  was  easy? — 
Priest,  Yes,  long  before  he  died,  he  found 
that  time 
Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow ;  and  unless 
His  thoughts  were  turned  on  Leonard's  luck- 
Iras  fortune. 
He  talked  about  him  with  a  cheerful  love. 
Leonard.  He  could  not  come  to  an  unhallowed 

end ! 
Priest.  Nay,  God  forbid !— You  recollect  I 
mentioned 
A  habit  which  disquietude  and  grief 
Had  brought  upon  him  ;'  and  we  all  conjectured 
That,  as  the  day  was  warm,  he  had  lain  down 
On  the  soft  heath, — and,  waiting  for  his  com- 
rades, 
He  there  had  fallen  asleep ;  that  in  his  sleep 
He  to  the  margin  of  the  precipice 
Had  walked,  and  from  the  summit  had  fallen 

headlong : 
And  so  no  doubt  he  perished.    When  the  Youth 
Fell,  in  his  hand  he  must  have  grasp'd,  we 

think, 
His  shepherd's  staff;  for  on  that  Pillar  of  rock 
It  had  been  caught  midway ;   and  there  for 

years 
It  hung ;— and  mouldered  there. 

The  Priest  here  ended— 
The  Stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but  he 

felt 
A  gushing  from  his  heart,  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.     Both  left  the  spot  in 

silence; 
And  Leonard,  when  they  reached  the  church- 
yard gate, 
As  the  Priest  lifted  up  the  latch,  turned  round, — 
And,  looking  at   the   grave,  he  said,   *'My 

Brother  I" 
The  Vicar  did  not  hear  the  words :  and  now. 
He  pointed  towards  his  dwelling-place,   en- 
treating 
That  Leonard  would  partake  his  homely  fare : 
The  other  thanked  him  with  an  earnest  voioe ; 
But  added,  that,  the  evening  being  calm. 
He  mrould  pursue  his  jouniey.    So  they  parted. 
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It  was  not  long  ere  Leonard  reached  a  grove 
That  overhung  the  road:   he  there  stopped 

short. 
And,  sitting  down  beneath  the  trees,  reviewed 
All  that  the  Priest  had  said  :  his  early  years 
Were  with  him : — ^his  long  absence,  cherished 

hopes. 
And  thoughts  which  had  been  his  an  hour  before, 
All  presa^  on  him  with  such  a  weight  that  now 
This  vale,  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  seemed 
A  place  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  live : 
So  he  relinquished  all  his  ptuposes. 
He  travelled  back  to  Ecremont :  and  thence, 
lliat  night,  he  wrote  a  Tetter  to  the  Priest, 
Reminding  him  of  what  had  passed  between 

them; 
And  adding,  with  a  hope  to  be  foigiven. 
That  it  was  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
He  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 
This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  is  now 
A  Seaman,  a  grey-headed  Mariner. 
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ARTEC AL  AND  ELIDURE. 

(SSB  THE  CHKONICLK  OT  CBOPFRRV  OP  MON- 
MOUTH AND  Milton's  history  op  England.) 

Where  be  the  temples  which,  in  Britain's  Isle, 
For  hi.s  paternal  Gods,  the  Trojan  raised? 
Gone  like  a  morning  dream,  or  like  a  pile 
Of  clouds  that  in  cerulean  ether  blazed  I 
Ere  Julius  landed  on  her  white-cliffed  diore, 

They  sank,  delivered  o'er 
To  fatal  dissolution  ;  and,  I  ween. 
No  vestige  then  was  left  that  such  had  ever  been. 

Nathless,  a  British  record  (long  concealed 
In  old  Armorica,  whose  secret  springs 
No  Gothic  conqueror  ever  drank)  revealed 
The  marvellous  current  of  forgotten  things ; 
How  Brutus  came,  by  oracles  impelled. 

And  Albion's  giants  quelled, 
A  brood  whom  no  civility  could  melt. 
"  Who  never  tasted  grace,  and  goodness  ne'er 

had  felt." 

By  brave  Corineus  aided,  he  subdued. 
And  rooted  out  the  intolerable  kind  ; 
And  this  too-long-polluted  land  imbued 
With  goodlv  arts  and  usages  refined  ; 
Whence  golden  harvests,  cities,  warlike  towers. 

And  pleasure's  sumptuous  bowers  ; 
Whence  all  the  fixed  delights  of  house  and  home. 
Friendships  that  will  not  break,  and  love  that 

cannot  roam. 

O,  happy  Britain  !  region  all  too  fair 
For  self-delighting  fancy  to  endure 
That  silence  only  should  inhaUt  there. 
Wild  beasts,  or  tmcouth  savages  impure ! 
But,  intermingled  with  the  generous  seed. 

Grew  many  a  poisonous  weed  ; 
Thus  fares  it  still  with  all  that  takes  its  birth 
From  human  care,  or  grows  upon  the  breast  of 

earth. 

Henoe,  and  how  soon  !  that  war  of  vengeance 

waged 
Bjr  Guendolen  against  her  faithless  lord ; 
Till  she,^  in  jealous  fury  iinassuaged 
Had  slain  his  paramour  with  ruthless  sword : 
Thea,  into  Severn  hideously  defiled. 


She  flung  her  blameless  child. 
Sabrina, — vowing  that  the  stream  should  bear 
That  name  through  every  age,  her  hatred  lo 
~  declare. 

So  si>eaks  the  Chronicle,  and  tells  of  Lear 
By  his  ungrateful  daughters  turned  adrift 
Ye  lightnings,  hear  his  voice! — they  cannot 

hear, 
Nor  can  the  winds  restore  his  simple  gift 
But  One  there  is,  a  Child  of  nature  meek. 

Who  comes  her  Sire  to  seek ; 
And  he,  recovering  sense,  upon  her  breast 
Leans  smilingly,  and  sinks  into  a  perfect  rest 

There  too  we  read  of  Spenser's  fairy  themes. 
And  those  that  Milton  loved  in  vouthful  years ; 
The  sage  enchanter  Merlin's  subtle  schemes ; 
The  feats  of  Arthur  and  his  knightly  peers ; 
Of  Arthur, — who,  to  upper  light  restored. 

With  that  terrific  sword 
Which  yet  he  brandishes  for  future  vrar. 
Shall  lift  his  country's  fame  above  the  polar 

star  1 

What  wonder,  then,  if  in  such  ample  field 
Of  old  tradition,  one  particular  flower  ^ 
Doth  seemingly  in  vam  its  fragrance  yield. 
And  bloom  unnoticed  even  to  this  late  hour? 
Now,  eentle  Muses,  your  assistance  grant. 

While  I  this  flower  transplant 
Into  a  garden  stored  with  Poesy  ; 
Where  flowers  and  herbs  unite,  and  haply  some 

weeds  be. 
That,  wanting  not  wild  grace,  are  finm  all  mis- 
chief firee  1 

A  King  more  worthy  of  respect  and  love 
Than  wbe  Gorbonian  ruled  not  in  his  day ; 
And  grateful  Britain  prospered  far  above 
All  neighbouring  countries  through  his  righteous 

sway; 
He  poured  rewards  and  honours  on  the  good : 

The  oppressor  he  withstood  ; 
And  while'he  served  the  Gods  with  reverence 

due 
Fields  smiled,  and  temples  rose,  and  towns  and 

cities  grew. 

He  died,  whom  Artegal  succeeds— his  son ; 

But  how  unworthy  of  that  sire  was  he  t 

A  hopeful  reign,  auspiciously  begun. 

Was  darkened  soon  bv  foul  miquity. 

From  crime  to  crime  ne  mounted,  till  at  length 

llie  nobles  leagued  their  strength 
With  a  vexed  people,  and  the  tyrant  chased  : 
And,  on  the  vacant    throne,  his   worthier 

brother  placed. 

From  realm  to  realm  the  humbled  Exile  went. 
Suppliant  for  aid  his  kingdom  to  rc^n  ; 
In  many  a  court,  and  nuuiy  a  warrior's  tent. 
He  urged  his  persevering  suit  in  vain> 
Him,  m  whose  wretched  heart  ambition  failed. 

Dire  poverty  assailed : 
And,  tired  with  slights  his  pride  no  more  could 

brook. 
He  towards  his  native  country  cast  a  longing 

look. 

Fair  blew  the  wished-for  wind— the  voyage 

sped; 
He  landed  ;  and,  by  many  dangers  scared, 
*'  Poorly  provided,  pooriy  foltewfcd," 
To  CaUterium's  forest  he  repaired. 
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Hour  changed  from  him  mho,  bom  to  highest 
place. 
Had  swayed  the  rajtX  maoe. 
Flattered  and  feared,  despised  yet  dofied, 
InTroynorant,  his  seat  by  silver  Thames's  side  I 

From  that  wild  region  where  the  crownless  King 
Lay  in  oonceahnent  with  his  scanty  train. 
Supporting  life  by  water  from  the  spring. 
And  such  chance  food  as  outlaws  can  obtain. 
Unto  the  few  wh<»n  he  esteems  his  friends 

A  messenger  he  sends ; 
And  from  their  secret  loyalty  requires 
Shelter  and  daily  bread, — ^the  sum  of  his  desires. 

'While  he  the  issue  waits,  at  early  mom. 
Wandering  by  stealth  abroad.he  dianced  to  hear 

f  startling  outcry  made  by  hound  and  hora, 
rom  which  the  tusky  wild  boar  flies  in  fear ; 
And,  scouring  toward  him  o'er  the  grassy  plain, 

Behold  the  hunter  train  I 
He  bids  hb  little  company  advance 
With  seeming  unconcern  and  steady  counte- 
nance. 

The  royal  Elidnre,  who  leads  the  chase. 
Hath  checked  his  foaming  courser :— <an  it  be  ! 
Methinks  that  I  should  recognise  that  face. 
Though  much  disguised  by  long  adversity  1 
He  gazed  rejoicing,  and  again  he  gazed. 

Confounded  and  amazed — 
"  It  is  the  kin|;,  my  brother  !"  and,  by  sound 
Of  his  own  voice  confirmed,  he  leaps  upon  the 

ground. 

Lrag,  strict,  and  tender  was  the  embrace  he 

gave. 
Feebly  returned  by  daunted  Artegal ;. 
Whose  natural  affection  doubts  enslave. 
And  apprehensions  dark  and  criminaL 
Loth  to  restrain  the  moving  interview. 

The  attendant  lords  withdrew ; 
And,  while  they  stood  upon  the  plain  apart. 
Thus  Elidure,  bywords,  relieved  his  straggung 

heart. 

"  By  heavenly  Powers  conducted,  we  have  met; 
— O  Brother  I  to  my  knowledge  lost  so  long. 
But  neither  lost  to  love,  nor  to  regret, 
Nor  to  my  wishes  lost : — forgive  Uie  wrong, 
(Sodi  it  may  seem)  if  I  thy  crown  have  borne. 

Thy  royal  mantle  worn : 
I  was  thor  natural  guardian  ;  and  'tis  just 
That  now  I  should  restore  what  hath  been  held 

intrust.'* 

A  while  the  astonished  Artegal  stood  mute. 
Then  thus  exclaimed  :  "  To  me,  of  titles  shorn. 
And  striraed  of  power  1  me,  feeble,  destitute, 
To  me  a  kingdom  I  spare  the  bitter  scorn : 
If  justice  rukd  the  breast  of  foreign  kings, 

Then,  on  the  wide-spread  wings 
Of  war,  had  I  returned  to  claim  my  right ; 
This  wiU  I  here  avow,  not  dreading  Uiy  despite.*' 

"  I  do  not  blame  thee,"  Elidure  replied  : 
*'  But,  if  my  looks  did  with  my  words  agree, 
I  should  at  once  be  trusted,  not  defied, 
And  thou  from  all  disquietude  be  free. 
May  the  unsullied  Goddess  of  the  chase. 

Who  to  this  blessed  place 
At  this  blest  moment  led  me,  if  I  speak 
With  insincere  intent*  on  me  her  vengeance 

wreak! 


Were  this  same  spear,  which  in  my  hand  I 

The  British  sceptre,  here  would  I  to  thee 
The  symbol  yield ;  and  would  undo  this  daq), 
If  it  confined  the  robe  of  sovereignty. 
Odious  to  me  the  pomp  of  regal  cour^ 

And  joyless  s}  Ivan  sport. 
While  thou  art  roving,  wretched  and  foilom. 
Thy  couch  the  dewy  earth,  thy  roof  the  forest 

th(>ml" 

Then  Artegal  thus  spake :  "  I  only  sought 
Within  this  realm  a  place  of  safe  retreat ; 
Beware  of  rousing  an  ambitious  thought ; 
Beware  of  kindling  hopes,  for  me  unmeet  t 
Thou  art  reputed  wise,  but  in  my  mind 

Art  pitiably  blind : 
Full  soon  this  s[enerous  puipose  thou  ray'st  me. 
When  that  which  has  been  done  no  wi^es  can 

unda 

Who.  when  a  crown  is  fixed  upon  his  head, 
W^ould  balance  claim  with  claim,  and  right  with 

right  f 
But  thou — I  know  not  how  inspired,  how  led — 
Wouldst  change  the  course  of  things  in  all  men's 

sight  I 
And  this  for  one  who  cannot  imitate 

^  Thy  virtue,  who  may  hate : 
For,  if,  by  such  strange  sacrifice  restored. 
He  reign,  thou  still  must  be  his  king  and  sove- 
reign lord  ; 

Lifted  in  magnanimity  above 
Aught  that  m^  feeble  nature  could  perform. 
Or  even  conceive  ;  surpassing  me  in  love 
Far  as  in  power  the  eagle  dwi  the  worm : 
I,  Brother  I  only  should  be  king  in  name. 

And  govern  to  my  shame  ; 
A  shadow  in  a  hated  land,  while  all 
Of  glad  or  willing  service  to  thy  share  would 

feU." 

"  Believe  it  not,"  said  Elidure  ;  "  respect 
Awaits  on  virtuous  life,  and  ever  roost 
Attends  on  goodness  with  dominion  decked. 
Which  stands  the  universal  empire's  bostst ; 
This  can  thy  own  experience  testify : 

Nor  shall  thy  foes  deny 
That,  in  the  gracious  openinp^  of  thy  reien, 
Our  father's  spirit  seemed  m  thee  to  breathe 

again. 

And  what  if  o'er  that  bright  unbosoming 
Clouds  of  disgrace  and  envious  fortune  past  1 
Have  we  not  seen  the  elories  of  the  spring 
By  veil  of  noontide  dancness  overcast  ? 
The  frith  that  glittered  like  a  warrior's  shield. 

The  sky,;the  gay  gpreen  field. 
Are  vanished ;  gladness  ceases  in  the  groves, 
And  trepidation  strikes  the  blackened  moun- 

tarn  coves. 

But  is  that  ^loom  dissolved,  how  passing  clear 
Seems  the  wide  world,  far  brighter  than  before  I 
Even  so  thy  latent  worth  willre-appcar. 
Gladdening  the  people's  heart  from  iihore  to 

shore ; 
For  youthful  faults  ripe  virtues  shall  atone  ; 

Re-seated  on  tnv  throne,^ 
Proof  shalt  thou  furnish  that  misfortune,  pain. 
And  sorrow,  have  confirmed  thy  native  right  to 

reign 
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But,  not  to  overlook  what  thou  may'st  know. 
Thy  enemies  are  neither  wedk  nor  few  ; 
And  circumspect  must  be  our  course,  and  slow, 
Or  from  my  purpose  ruin  mav  ensue. 
Dismiss  thy  followers ;— let  them  calmly  wait 

Such  change  in  thy  estate 
As  I  already  have  in  thought  devised  ; 
And  which,  with  caution  due,  may  soon  be 

realised." 

The  Story  tells  what  courses  were  pursued. 
Until  king  Elidure,  with  full  consent 
Of  all  his  peers,  before  the  multitude. 
Rose,— and,  to  consummate  this  just  intent, 
Did  pbce  upon  his  brother's  head  the  crown, 

Relhiquidied  b^  his  own  ; 
Then  to  his  people  cned,  "  Receive  your  lord, 
Gorbonian's  first-bom  son,  your  rightful  king 

restored  1" 

The  people  answered  with  a  loud  acclaim : 
Yet  more ; — heart-smitten  by  the  heroic  deed. 
The  reinstated  Artegal  became 
Earth's  noblest  penitent ;  from  bondage  freed 
Of  vice— thenceforth  unable  to  subvert 

Or  shake  his  high  desert. 
Long  did  he  reign  ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  tear 
Of  universal  grief  bedewed  his  honoured  bier. 

Thus  was  a  Brother  by  a  Brother  saved ; 
With  whom  a  crown  (temptation  that  hath  set 
Discord  in  hearts  of  men  till  they  have  braved 
Their  nearest  kin  with  deadly  purpose  met) 
'Gainst  duty  weighed,  and  faiuitul  love,  did  seem 

A  thmg  of  no  esteem  : 
And  from  this  triumph  of  affection  pure, 
He  bore  the  lasting  name  of  "  j^ious  Elidure  I " 
x8z5. 

III. 
TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

I'vK  watch'd  you  now  a  full  half-hour, 
Self-poi.sed  upon  that  yellow  flower : 
And,  little  Butterfly  !  udeed 
I  know  not  if  you  ^eep  or  feed. 
How  motionless  ! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless  !  and  then 
What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees. 
And  calls  you  forth  again  I 

This  plot  of  orchard-ground  Is  ours  ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister's  flowers , 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary ; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary  1 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong ; 
Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  I 
We*ll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 
And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 
xBoz. 


IV, 

A   FAREWELU 

Farkwbll,    thou  little    Nook   of  mountain- 
ground. 
Thou  rocky  corner  in  the  lowest  stair 
Of  that  magnificent  temple  which  doth  bound 
One  side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur  rare ; 
Sweet  garden-orchard,  eminently  fair. 
The  loveliest  spot  that  man  hath  ever  found, 


Farewell  !~we  leave  thee  to  Heaven's  peaceful 
care. 

Thee,  and  the  Cottage  which  thou  dost  sur- 
round. 

Our  boat  is  safely  anchored  by  the  shore. 
And  there  will  saffely  ride  when  we  are  gone ; 
The  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  our  humUe  door 
Will  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone : 
Fields,  goods,  and  bur-oflf  chattels  we  have  none : 
lliese  narrow  bo«mds  contain  our  private  store 
Of  things  earth  makes,  and  siu  doth  shine  upon ; 
Here  are  they  in  our  sight— we  have  no  more. 

Sunshine  and  shower  be  with  you,  bud  and  bell  I 
Fot  two  months  now  in  vam  we  shall  be  sought ; 
We  leave  you  here  tn  solitude  to  dwell 
With  these  our  latest  gifts  of  tender  thought ; 
Thou,  like  the  morning,  in  thy^  saffron  coat. 
Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-marigold,  farewell  I 
Whom  trom  the  borders  of  the  I^e  we  brought. 
And  placed  together  near  our  rocky  WelL 

We  go  for  One  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear ; 
And  she  will  prize  this  Bower,  this  Indian  shed« 
Our  own  contrivance.  Building  without  peer  I 
—A  gentle  Maid,  whose  heart  is  lowly  bred. 
Whose  pleasures  are  in  wild  fields  gather^ 
With  joyousness,  and  with  a  thoughtful  cheer. 
Will  come  to  you  ;  to  you  herself  will  wed ; 
And  love  the  blessed  life  that  we  lead  here. 
Dear  Spot !  which  we  have  watched  with  ten- 
der heed. 
Bringing   thee   chosen   plants   and   blossoms 

blown 
Among  the  distant  mountains,  flower  and  weed. 
Which  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  as  thy  own. 
Making  all  kindness  registered  and  known 
Thou  for  our  sakes,  though  Nature's  child  in- 
deed, 
Fair  in  thyself  and  beautiful  alone. 
Hast  taken  gifb  which  thou  dost  little  need. 
And  O  most  constant,  yet  roost  fickle  Place, 
That  hast  thy  wayward  moods,  as  thou  dost 

show 
To  them  who  look  not  daily  on  thy  face  ; 
Who,  being  loved,  in  love  no  bounds  dost  know. 
And  say'st,  when  we  forsake  thee,  "  Let  them 

gol" 
Thou  easy-hearted  Thine,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  flowers,  till  we  return  be  slow, 
And  travel  with  the  year  at  a  soft  pace. 
Help  us  to  tell  Her  tales  of  years  gone  by. 
And  this  sweet  spring,  the  best  oeloved  and 

best: 
Joy  will  be  flown  in  its  movtallty : 
Something  must  stay  to  tell  us  of  the  rest 
Here,  thronged  with  primroses,  the  steep  rock's 

breast 
Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky ; 
And  in  this  bush  our  sparrow  built  her  nest. 
Of  which  I  sang  one  song  that  will  not  die. 

O  happy  Garden  I  whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  Deen  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours ; 
And  to  soft  slumbers,  that  did  gently  steep 
Our   spirits,   carrying   with  them  dreams  of 

flowers. 
And  wild  notes  warbled  among  leafy  bowers ; 
Two  burning  months  let  summer  overleap, 
And,  coming  back  with  Her  who  will  be  otm. 
Into  thy  bosom  we  again  shall  creep. 
z8o2. 
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▼. 

STANZAS. 

WRITTKM  IN  MY  POCKBT-COPY  OP  THOMSON'S 
CASTLB  OP  INDOLEKCK. 

Within  our  haopy  Castle  there  dwelt  One 
Whom  without  blame  I  may  not  overlook ; 
For  never  son  on  living  creature  shone  > 
Who  more  devout  enjoyment  with  us  took : 
Here  on  hu  hours  he  hung  as  on  a  book» 
On  his  own  time  here  woiud  he  flo^t  awajr^ 
As  doth  a  fly  upon  a  summer  brook ; 
But  go  to-morrow,  or  belike  to-day. 
Seek  {k  him,— he  is  fled ;  and  whither  none 
can  say. 

II1US  often  would  he  leave  our  peaceful  home, 
And  find  elsewhere  his  business  or  delight ; 
Out  of  our  Valley's  limits  did  he  roam : 
Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  ni^ht, 
His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighbouring 

height: 
Oft  could  we  see  him  driving  full  in  view 
At  mid-day  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright ; 
What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 
A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet  crew. 

Ah !  piteous  nght  it  was  to  see  this  Man 
When  he  came  back  to  us,  a  withered  flower,— 
Or  like  a  sinful  creature,  pale  and  wan. 
Down  would  he  sit;  and  without  strength  or 

power 
Look  at  the  common  grass  from  hour  to  hour : 
And  oftentimes,  how  u>ng  I  fear  to  say, 
Where  aj>ple-trees  in  blossom  made  a  bower, 
Retired  m  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay  ; 
And,  like  a  naked  Indian,  slept  himself  away. 

Great  wonder  to  our  scntle  tribe  it  was 
MHienever  from  our  ^^ley  he  withdrew ; 
For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  has 
Than  he  had,  being  here  the  long  day  through. 
Some  thouglu  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo  : 
^iome  thought  fiu*  worse  of  him,  and  judged  him 

wrong ; 
But  verse  was  what  he  had  been  wedded  to ; 
And  his  own  mind  did  Uke  a  tempest  strone 
Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  Wight 

along. 

With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  guise. 
Or  la^  upon  the  moss  bv  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  grey  eyes. 
And  a  pole  £11^  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  frtce  it  ought  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  Iow>-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Deprest  bv  weight  of  musing  Phantasy ; 
Profound  nis  forehead  was,  thoueh  not  severe ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  little  business 
here: 

Sweet  heaven  forefend  !  his  was  a  lawful  right ; 
Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy ;  ^ 
Hb  fimbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight, 
like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees 

annoy. 
Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 
To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  care ; 
He  would  have  taught  ^ou  how  you   might 

employ 
YoBTMlf ;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  csrtes  not  in  vain ;  he  had  inventioos  rare. 


Expedients,  too,  of  simplest  sort  he  tried : 
Liong  blades  of  grass,  plucked  round  him  as  he 

Made,  to  his  ear  attentively  applied, 
A  pipe  on  which  the  wind  would  deftly  play ; 
Glares  he  had,  that  little  things  display. 
The  beetle  panoplied  in  eexns  and  gold, 
A  mailed  angel  on  a  batUe-day : 
The  mvsteries  that  cups  of  flowers  enfoId| 
And  all  the  gorgeous  sights  which  £unes  do 
behold. 

He  would  entice  that  other  Man  to  hear 

His  music,  and  to  view  his  imagery : 

And,  sooth,  these  two  were  each  to  the  other 

dear: 
No  livelier  love  in  such  a  place  could  be : 
There  did  they  dwell— from  earthly  labour  free, 
As  happy  spints  as  were  ever  seen  ; 
If  but  a  bird,  to  keep  them  company. 
Or  butterfly  sate  down,  they  were,  I  ween^ 
As  pleased  as  if  the  same  had  beai  a  Maiden* 
queen. 
180a,  

VI. 

LOUISA, 

AFTBR  ACCOMPANYING  HBR  ON  A  MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSION. 

I  MKT  Louisa  in  the  shade. 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph-like,  she  is  fleet  and  strong. 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home ; 
Yet  o'er  the  m6orland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rou^h  and  bleak ; 
And,  when  agamst  the  wind  she  strains. 
Oh  I  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  "  beneath  the  moon," 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 
May  sit  beneath  the  vralls 
Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook, 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls. 
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VII. 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell. 

But  in  the  Lover's  ear  alone. 

What  once  to  me  befel. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye, 

All  over  the  witfe  lea ; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Th(»e  paths  so  dear  to  ine. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot ; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept. 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  I 
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And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  hone  moved  on ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped : 
When  down  behind  the  cottage-roof, 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  Lover*s  head  ! 
"O  mercy  I  •*  to  myself  I  cried, 
"If  Lucy  should  be  dead  I" 
»799. 


VIXI. 

Smb  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  wer^jiane-tCLittalse 
"XnT^^TcwTo  Xbyp  ; 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eve  t 
—Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  tier  grave,  and,  oh, 
The  di£ference  to  me ! 
X790. 


IX. 

I  TIIAVIX.LBD  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  bevond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  I  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

*Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  1 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among^  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Luc/s  eyes  surveyed. 
«79> 


EsK  with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew 

Had  mingled  tears  of  thine, 
I  gneved»fond  YouthI  that  thoushouldst  sue 

To  haughty  Geraldine. 

Immoveable  by  generous  sighs, 

She  glories  in  a  train 
Who  drag,  beneath  our  native  skies. 

An  oriental  chain. 

Pine  not  like  them  with  arms  across, 

Foreetting  in  thy  care 
How  uie  fast-rooted  trees  can  toss 

Their  branches  in  mid  air. 

The  humblest  rivulet  will  take 

Its  own  wild  libcr^i** : 
And,  every  day,  the  tpmiisoMd  lake 

Is  flowing  in  the  breeze. 


Then,  crouch  no  more  on  suppliant  knee. 
But  scorn  with  scorn  outbrave  ; 

A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave  1 
1826. 


XI. 


TO 


Look  at  the  fate  of  summer  flowers. 

Which  blow  at  daybreak,  droop  ere  even-song : 

And,  grieved  for  their  brief  date,  confess  tluit 

ours. 
Measured  by  what  we  are  and  ought  to  be. 
Measured  by  all  that,  trembling,  we  foresee. 
Is  not  so  long  1 

If  human  Life  do  pass  away. 
Perishing  yet  more  swiftly  than  the  flower, 
If  we  are  creatures  of  a  vn'MUr's  day  ; 
What  space  hath  yirgin's  beauty  to  disclose 
Her  sweets,  and  triumph  o'er  the  breathing  rose? 
Not  even  an  hour  I 

The  deepest  grove  whose  foliapie  hid 
The  happiest  lovers  Arcady  might  boast 
Could  not  the  entrance  of  this  thou^t  forbid  : 
O  be  thou  wise  as  they,  soul-gifted  Maid  t 
Nor  rate  too  high  what  must  so  quickly  huAc, 
So  soon  be  lost. 

Hien  shall  love  teach  some  virtuous  Youth 
"To  draw,  out  of  the  object  of  his  eyes," 
The  while  on  thee  they  gaze  in  simple  truth. 
Hues  more  exalted,  ' '  a  refined  Form." 
That  dreads  not  age,  nor  suffers  from  tne  worm. 
And  never  dies. 
Z824. 


XII. 


THE   FORSAKEN. 

Thb  peace  which  others  seek  they  find  ; 
The  heaviest  storms  not  longest  last ; 
Heaven  grants  even  to  the  guiltiest  mind 
An  amnesty  for  what  is  oast ; 
When  will  my  sentence  be  reversed  ? 
I  only  pray  to  know  the  worst ; 
And  wish  as  if  my  heart  would  burst. 

0  weary  struggle  I  silent  years 
Tell  seemingly  no  doubtful  tale  ; 
And  yet  they  leave  it  short,  and  fears 
And  hopes  are  strong  and  will  ptrevaiL 
My  calmest  faith  escapes  not  pain  ; 
And,  feeling  that  the  nope  is  vain, 

1  thmk  that  he  will  come  again. 

XIII. 

Tis  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love  \ 

And  here  and  there  a  church-yard  grave  b  found 

In  the  cold  north's  unhallowed  ground. 

Because  the  wretched  man  himself  had  sla 

His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 

And  there  is  one  whom  I  five  years  have  known ; 

He  dwells  alone 

Upon  Helvellyn's  side : 

He  loved— the  pretty  Barbara  died  ; 

And  thus  he  makes  his  moan  : 

Three  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been  laid 

When  thus  his  moan  he  made : 

"Oh,  move,  thou  Cottage,  from  behind  th^  oak! 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie, 
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■  That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 

May  monnt  into  the  sky  1 

The  doads  pass  on  ;  they  from  the  heavens  de- 
part: 

I  kx>k — the  sky  is  empty  space ; 

I  know  not  what  I  trace ; 

Bat  when  I  cease  to  k)ok,  my  hand  is  on  my 
heart. 

O I  what  a  weight  is  in  these  shades  I  Ye  leaves. 

That  muitaur  once  so  dear,  when  will  it  cease  f 

Yoor  sound  my  heart  of  rest  bereaves. 

It  robs  my  heart  of  peace. 

Thou  Thrush,  that  stngest  loud — ^and  loud  and 

free. 
Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit. 
Upon  that  alder  sit : 
Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another  tree. 

Roll  bade,  sweet  Rill !  bade  to  thy  mountain- 
bounds. 

And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  diained ! 

For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 

That  cannot  be  sustained  ; 

If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree's  ragged  bough 

Headlong  yon  watertall  must  come. 

Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb  I 

Be  anything,  sweet  Rill,  but  that  which  thou 
art  now. 

Thou  Eglantine,  so  bright  with  sunny  showers. 
Proud  as  a  rainbow  spanning  half  the  vale. 
Thou  one  (air  shrub,  oh !  shed  Uiy  flowers, 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 
For  dius  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air. 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend. 
Thus  rise  and  thu«  descend, — 
Disturbs  me  till  the  aght  is  more  than  I  can 
bear." 

The  Man  who  makes  this  feverish  comi^aunt 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  iq  iron  mail 
Ah  gentle  Love  !  if  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  store  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Turn  from  me,  gentle  Love  1  nor  let  me  walk 
Within  the  sound  of  Emma's  voice,  nor  know 
Such  happiness  as  I  have  known  tosiay. 
x8oa 


XV. 


XIV. 


A  COMPLAINT. 

Tmtu  is  a  change — and  I  am  poor  i 
Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago,* 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door. 
Whose  only  busuiess  was  to  flow ; 
And  flow  it  did  ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count  I 
Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above  I 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love, 
What  have  I  Tshall  I  dare  to  tell? 
A  oomfonless  and  hidden  welL 

A  wen  of  love — it  may  be  dte^^ 
I  trust  it  is, — smd  never  dry : 
What  matter  f  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
— ^Sttch  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  food  hairt,  hath  made  me  poor. 
x8o6. 


TO 


Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing, 

Brisht  sups  without  a  spot : 
But  thou  art  no  such  perfect  thing : 

Rejoice  that  thou  art  not  1 

Heed  not  tho*  none  should  call  thee  fur ; 

So,  Mary,  let  it  be 
If  nought  m  loveliness  compare 

With  what  thou  art  to  me. 

True  beautjr  dwells  in  deep  retreats. 

Whose  veil  is  unremoved 
Till  heart  with  heart  in  concord  beats. 

And  the  lover  is  beloved. 
1824. 


XVI. 

Yks  !  thou  art  iair,  yet  be  not  moved 

To  scorn  the  declaration. 
That  sometimes  I  in  thee  have  loved 

My  fancy's  own  creation. 

Imagination  needs  must  stir ; 

Dear  Maid,  this  truth  believe. 
Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 

Find  little  to  perceive. 

Bepleased  that  nature  made  thee  fit 
To  feed  my  heart's  devotion. 

By  laws  to  which  all  Forms  submit 
In  sky,  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 


xvii. 


How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse  I 

How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance  t 

— ^Waft  her  to  glory,  wingM  Powers, 

Ere  sorrow  be  renewed. 

And  intercourse  with  mortal  hours 

Bring  back  a  humbler  mood  I 

So  looked  CecSia  when  she  drew 

An  Angel  from  his  station ; 

So  looked ;  not  ceasing  to  pursue 

Her  tuneful  adoration  I 

But  hand  and  voice  alike  are  still ; 
No  sound  Am  sweeps  away  the  vrill 
That  gave  it  birth :  in  service  meek 
One  upright  arm  sustains  the  cheek. 
And  one  across  the  bosom  lies — 
That  rose,  and  now  foreets  to  rise. 
Subdued  by  breathless  harmonies 
Of  meditative  feeling ; 
Mute  stRuns  from  worlds  beyond  the  skies^ 
Through  the  pure  light  of  female  eyes. 
Their  sanctity  reveauing  I 
1834. 


XVIII. 

What  heavenly  smiles !  O  Lady  mine 
Through  my  very  heart  they  shine ; 
And,  if  my  hrow  gives  back  their  light. 
Do  thou  look  eladly  on  the  sight ; 
As  the  clear  Moon  with  modest  pride 

Beholds  her  own  bright  beams 
Reflected  from  the  mountain's  ride 

And  from  the  headlong  streams. 

E 
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XIX. 


TO 


O  DRAKXH  far  than  light  and  life  are  dear. 
Full  ofl  our  human  foresight  I  deplore  ; 
Trembling,  through  my  unworthiness,  with  fear 
That  friends,  by  death  di^oined,  may  meet  no 
morel 

Misgivings,  hard  to  vanquish  or  control. 
Mix  with  the  day,  and  cross  the  hour  of  rest ; 
While  all  the  future,  for  thy  purer  soul. 
With  "  sober  certainties"  of  love  is  blest. 

That  ngh  of  thine,  not  meant  for  human  ear, 
Tells  that  these  words  thy  humbleness  offend ; 
Yet  bear  me  up— else  faltering  in  the  rear 
Of  a  steep  march :  support  me  to  the  end. 

Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek, 
And  Love  is  dutiful  in  thought  and  deed  ; 
Through  Thee  commimion  with  that  Love  I 

seek : 
The  faith  Heaven  strengthens  where  hi  moulds 

the  Creed. 
1834. 


XX. 

LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

ON  THE  SVX  OF  A  NEW  YEAS. 

I. 

Smile  of  the  Moon  I— for  so  I  name 

That  silent  greeting  from  above ; 

A  gentle  flaw  of  light  that  came 

From  her  whom  drooping  captives  love ; 

Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 

Thou  that  didst  part  Uie  clouds  of  earth, 

My  torpor  to  reprove  I 

11. 
Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaven  1— abs, 
I  mav  not  trust  thy  placid  cheer  f 
Pondering  that  Time  t04iight  will  pass 
The  threshold  of  another  year ; 
For  years  to  me  are  sad  and  dull ; 
My  very  moments  are  too  full       ^ 
Of  hopelessness  and  fear. 

III. 
And  yet,  the  soul-awakening  gleam. 
That  struck  perchance  the  farthest  cone 
Of  Scotland's  rocky  wilds,  did  seem 
To  visit  me,  and  me  alone  ; 
Me,  unapproached  by  any  friend, 
Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend 
Tears  due  unto  their  owrn. 

IV. 

To>nIght  the  church-tower  bells  will  ring 
Tlirough  these  wide  realms  a  festive  peal ; 
To  the  new  year  a  welcoming ; 
A  tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep  : 
While  I  am  forced  to  watch  ana  weep. 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

V. 

Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher—  to  be  cast  thus  low  1 
Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazed 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flowerets  of  the  fields ! 
—It  is  my  royal  state  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 


VI. 

Yet  how?— for  I,  if  there  be  truth 
In  the  world's  voice,  was  passing  fiur ; 
And  beauty,  for  confiding  youth. 
Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time ; 
And  blanch,  without  the  owner^s  crime. 
The  most  resplendent  hair. 

.  ^'' 
Unblest  distinction  I  showered  on  me 

To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains : 

All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee. 

Is  gone ;— but  not  the  subtle  stains 

Fixed  in  the  spirit ;  for  even  here 

Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 

Of  what  1  was  remains. 

VIII. 

A  Woman  rules  my  prison's  key ; 
A  nster  Queen,  against  the  bent 
or  law  and  holiest  sympathy, 
Detains  me,  doubtful  of  the  event ; 
Great  God,  who  feel'st  for  my  distress, 
Mt  thoughts  are  all  that  I  possess, 
O  keep  them  innocent  1 

IX. 

Farewell  desire  of  human  aid, 
Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court . 
By  friends  deceived,  by  foes  betrayed. 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport : 
Nought  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss, 
My  burthen  to  support. — 

X. 

Haric  t  the  death-note  of  the  year 
Sounded  by  the  casile-clodc  I 
From  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  the  shodc ; 
But  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  ereen. 
Ere  the  tired  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Reposed  upon  the  block  ! 
18x7. 


XXI. 

THE  COMPLAINT 
OP  A  FORSAKEN  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

[When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  continue  hisjoumcy  with  his  com- 
panionSp  he  is  lefl  behind,  covered  over  with 
deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  food, 
tuid  fuel,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  will 
afford  it.  He  is  informed  of  the  track  which 
his  companions  intend  to  pursue,  and  if  he 
be  unable  to  follow,  or  overtake  them,  he 
perishes  alone  in  the  desert ;  unless  he  should 
nave  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  some 
other  tribes  of  Indians.  The  females  are 
equallv,  or  still  more,  exposed  to  the  same  fate. 
See  that  very  interestuag  work  "Hearne's 
Journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  In  the  high  nortnem  latitudes,  as 
the  same  writer  informs  us,  when  the  northern 
lights  vary  their  position  in  the  air,  they 
make  a  rustling  and  a  crackling  noise,  as 
alluded  to  in  the  following  poem.] 

I. 
Before  I  see  another  day,    '  X 
Oh  let  my  body  die  away  i         ^ 
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In  sleep  I  heard  the  northein  gleams ; 
The  Stan,  they  were  among  my  dreams , 
In  mslluig  conflict  through  the  skies, 
I  beard,  I  saw  the  flashes  drive. 
And  yet  they  are  m)on  my  eyes. 
And  yet  I  am  alive ; 
Before  I  see  another  day. 
Oh  let  my  body  die  away! 

It. 
My  fire  is  dead :  it  knew  no  pain ; 
Yet  is  it  dead,  and  I  remain : 
All  stiflT  with  ice  the  ashes  lie ; 
And  they  are  dead,  and  I  will  die. 
When  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  live. 
For  clothes,  for  warmth,  for  food,  and  fire ; 
But  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give. 
No  pleasure  now,  and  no  de»re. 
Then  here  contented  will  I  lie  1 
Alone,  I  cannot  fear  to  die. 

III. 
Alas  I  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 
AnoUier  day,  a  single  one  I 
Too  soon  I  yielded  to  despair ; 
Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  prayer? 
When  ye  were  gone  my  hmbs  were  stronger; 
And  on,  how  grievously  I  rue 
That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer, 
My  friends,  I  did  not  follow  vou  I 
For  strong  and  without  pain  I  lay, 
Dear  friends,  when  ye  were  gone  away. 

IV. 

My  Child  I  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  Babe  they  took. 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look ! 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran, 
A  most  strange  working  did  I  see ; 
— As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man. 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  for  me :  ^ 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild  I 
Oh  mercyl  like  a  helpless  childl 

V. 

My  little  joy !  my  little  pride ! 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  died. 
Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me ; 
I  feel  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 

0  wind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 

The  vray  my  friends  their  course  did  bend, 

1  should  not  feel  the  pain  of  dyine. 
Could  I  with  thee  a  message  send  ; 
Too  soon,  my  friends,  ye  went  away ; 
For  I  had  many  things  to  say. 

VI. 

Ill  follow  you  across  the  snow ; 

Ye  travel  heavily  and  slow ; 

In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain 

111  nok  UQon  your  tents  again. 

— My  fire  is  dead,  and  snowy  white 

The  water  which  beside  it  stood : 

The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to-night. 

And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food. 

For  ever  left  alone  am  I ; 

Then  wherefore  should  I  fear  to  die! 

VII. 

Ytnag  as  I  am,  my  coune  u  run, 
I  shaU  not  see  another  snn ; 
I  cannot  lift  my  limbs  to  know 
If  they  have  any  Ufo  or  no. 
My  poor  fonakea  ChiU,  if  I 


For  once  could  have  thee  close  to  me. 
With  happy  heart  I  then  would  die, 
And  my  last  thought  would  happy  be ; 
But  thou,  dear  Baoe,  art  far  away. 
Nor  shall  I  see  another  day. 

X798.  

XXII. 

THE  LAST  OF -THE  FLOCK. 

\. 
In  distant  countries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seefk 
A  healthy  man.  a  man  full  grown. 
Weep  in  the  puolic  roads,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  cround. 
And  in  the  broad  hiehway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad  ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  Lamb  he  had. 

II. 
He  saw  me.  and  he  turned  aside. 
As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide  : 
And  with  his  coat  did  then  essay 
To  wipe  those  briny  tears  away.^ 
I  followed  him,  and  said,  *'  My  friend. 
What  ails  you  ?  wherefore  weep  you  so  f  " 
— "  Shame  on  me.  Sir  !  this  lusty  Lamb, 
He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 
To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock ; 
He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 

III. 
When  I  was  young,  a  single  man. 
And  after  youthful  follies  ran. 
Though  little  given  to  care  and  thought. 
Yet,  so  it  was,  an  ewe  I  bought ; 
And  other  sheep  from  her  I  raised. 
As  healthy  sheep^  as  you  might  see ; 
And  then  I  married,  and  was  rich 
As  I  could  wish  to  be ; 
Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score. 
And  every  year  increased  my  store. 

IV. 

Year  after  year  my  stock  it  grew ; 

And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe. 

Full  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised. 

As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  1 

TJpon  the  Quantock  hills  they  fed ; 

They  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive : 

—This  lusty  Lamb  of  all  my  store 

Is  all  that  is  alive ;  ^ 

And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die. 

And  perish  all  of  poverty. 

V. 

Six  Children,  Sir  f  had  I  to  feed ; 

Hard  Ubour  in  a  time  of  need  I 

My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 

I  (M  the  Parish  askea  relief. 

They  said,  I  was  a  wealthy  man ; 

My  sheep  upon  the  uplands  fed. 

And  it  was  At  that  thence  I  took 

Whereof  to  buy  us  bread; 

*  Do  this  :  how  can  we  give  to  you,* 

Xhey  cried, '  what  to  the  poor  u  due  f ' 

VI. 

I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said, 
And  bought  my  little  children  bread, 
And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food ; 
For  me— it  never  did  me  good. 
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A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me^ 
To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gams, 
The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared' 
With  all  my  care  and  pains. 
To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away-* 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

VII. 

Another  still !  and  still  another  I 
A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother  I 
It  was  a  vein  that  never  stopped — 
Like  blood-drops  from  my  neart  they 

dropped. 
Till  thuty  were  not  left  alive. 
They  dwindled,  dwindled,  one  by  one ; 
And  I  mav  say   that  many  a  time 
I  wished  they  all  were  gone — 
Reckless  of  what  might  come  at  last 
Were  but  the  bitter  struggle  past. 

VIII. 

To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined. 

And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  mind ; 

And  every  man  \  chanced  to  see, 

I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me : 

No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find. 

No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 

And,  crsmly  and  wearily 

I  went  my  work  about : 

And  oft  was  moved  to  flee  from  home. 

And  hide  my  head  where  wild  beasts  roam. 

tx. 

Sir  I  *twas  a  precious  flock  to  me. 

As  dear  as  mv  own  children  be  ; 

For  daily  with  my  growing  store 

I  loved  my  children  more  and  more. 

Alas  I  it  was  an  evil  time  ; 

God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distress  ; 

I  prayed,  yet  every  day  I  thought 

I  loved  my  children  less ; 

And  everjr  week,  and  every  day. 

My  flock  it  seemed  to  melt  away. 

X. 

*  They  dwindled.  Sic,  sad  sight  to  see  ^ 
From  ten  to  five,  from  five  to  three, 
A  lamb,  a  wether,  and  a  ewe  ; — 
And  then  at  last  from  three  to  two  ;- 
And,  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 
I  had  but  only  one : 
And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 
AJas  I  and  I  have  none ; — 
To-day  I  fetched  it  from  the  rock ; 
It  is  tne  last  of  all  my  flock.** 
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REPENTANCE. 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

The  fields  which  with  Qovetous  spirit  we  sold. 
Those  beautiful  fields,  the  delight  of  the  day. 
Would  have  brought  us  more  good  than  a 

burthen  of  gold, 
€x>uld  we  but  have  been  as  contented  as  they. 

When  the  troublesome  Tempter  beset  us,  said  I, 
"  Let  him  come,  with  his  purse  proudly  grasped 

in  his  hand  : 
But,  Allan,  be  true  to  me,  Allan,— we'll  die 
Before  he  shall  go  with  an  ioch  of  the  land.! " 


There  dwelt  we,  as  happy  as  birds  in  thdr 

bowers; 
Unfettered  at  bees  that  in  gardens  abide  ; 
We  could  do  what  we  liked  with  the  laind,  it 

was  ours; 
And  for  us  the  brook  murmured  that  ran  by  its 

side. 

But  now  we  are  strangers,  go  earlv  or  late ; 
And  often,  like  one  overburthened  with  sin, 
With  my  hand  onlhe  latch  of  the  half-opened 

gate, 
I  look  at  the  fields,  but  I  cannot  go  in ! 

When  I  walk  by  the  hedge  on  a  bright  sununei's 

day. 
Or  sit  in  the  shade  of  my  ^ndfathex^s  tree, 
A  stem  fitce  it  puts  on,  as  if  ready  to  say, 
"What  ails  you,  that  you  must  come  creeping 

tome!" 

With  our  pastures  about  us,  we  could  not  be 

sad; 
Our  comfort  was  near  if  we  ever  were  crost ; 
But  the  comfort,  the  blessings,  and  wealth  that 

we  had. 
We  slighted  them  all,— and  our  birth-right  was 

lost. 

Oh,  ill-judging  sire  of  an  innocent  son 

Who  must  now  be  a  wanderer !  but  peace  to 

that  strain ! 
Think  of  evening's  repose  when  our  labour  was 

done. 
The  sabbath's  return,    and  its  leisure's  soft 

chain  ! 

And  in  sidcness,  if  night  had  been  sparing  of 

sleep. 
How  cheerful,  at  sunrise,  the  hill  where  I  stood. 
Looking  down  on  the  kine,  and  our  treasure  <» 

sheep 
That  bespnnkled  the  field  ;  'twas  like  youth  io 

my  blood  I 

Now  I  cleave  to  the  house,  and  am  dull  as  a 

snail: 
And,  oftentimes,  hear  the  church-bell  with  a  - 

«fh. 
That  follows  the  thought— We've  no  land  in  the 

vale. 
Save  six  feet  of  earth  where  our  forefathers  lie  I 
1804. 


XXIV. 

THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET 

I. 
Whbrb  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  1 
Or,  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same 
That  I  may  rest :  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  namet 

II. 
Seven  years,  alas  t  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child ; 
To  have  despaired,  nave  hoped,  believed. 
And  been  for  evermore  beguiled ; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  I 
I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss ; 
Was  ever  dariuictt  like  to  this? 


I 
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III. 
He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth. 
An  object  beauteous  to  behold  ; 
Well  born,  well  bred ;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold : 
If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base ; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

IV. 

Ah  I  little  doth  the  youn^-one  dream, 
When  fiill  of  play  and  childbh  cares, 
What  power  m  in  his  wildest  scream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  I 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress  ; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

V. 

Neglect  me  t  no,  I  suffered  lonp^ 
From  that  ill  thought :  and,  being  blind, 
Said,  "  Pride  shallhelp  me  in  my  wrong. 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed :"  and  that  is  true  ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew. 
Weeping  for  nim  when  no  one  knew. 

VI. 

My  Sod,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gam, 
Oh  I  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise, 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

VII. 

Alas !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight ; 
They  mount— how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  bade  to  their  denght ! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

VIII. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan. 
Maimed,  mangled  oy  inhuman  men  ; 
Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  den ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep. 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  ke^ 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

IX. 

I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me :  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  ] 
For.  surely,  then  I  should  have  Nght 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  ni|;ht. 
With  love  and  longings  infimte. 

X. 

Mt  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 
And  ail  the  world  appears  unkind. 

XI. 

Beyond  participation  He 

My  troumes,  and  beyond  reKef : 

H  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh, 


They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief,  • 
Then  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ; 
I  have  no  other  earthly  friend  ! 
X804. 


XXV. 

THE  COTTAGER  TO  HER  INFANT. 

BY  MV  SISTER. 

The  days  are  cold,  the  niehts  are  long, 
The  north-wind  sings  a  doleful  song ; 
Then  hush  again  upon  my  breast ; 
All  merry ^ings  are  now  at  rest. 
Save  thee,  my  pretty  Love  I 

The  kitten  sleeps  upon  the  hearth, 
The  crickets  long  have  ceased  their  mirth  ; 
There's  nothing  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  wr^,  hungry,  nibbling  mouse. 
Then  why  so  busy  thou  f 

Nay  1  start  not  at  that  sparicling  li^ht ; 
'Tis  but  the  moon  that  snines  so  bnght 
On  the  window  pane  bedropped  with  rain  : 
Then,  little  Darling  !  sleep  again, 
And  wake  wnen  it  is  day. 
1805. 


XXVI. 

^  f    .j^  MAyEBjJUAA\  GV^.  -#       f 

Departed  Child !  I  couI<i  forget  thee  once 
Though  at  my  bosom  nursed :  this  woeful  gain 
Thy  dissolution  brings,  that  in  my  soul 
Is  present  and  perpeiuidly  abides 
A  shadow^  never,  never  to  be  displaced 
By  the  returning  substance,  seen  or  touched. 
Seen  by  mine  eyes,  or  clasped  in  my  embrace. 
Absence  and  death  how  difTcr  they  !  and  how 
Shall  I  ftdmit  that  nothing  can  restore 
What  one  short  sigh  so  easily  removed  ? — 
Death,  life,  and  sleep,  reality  and  thought 
Assist  me,  God,  their  boundaries  to  know, 
O  teach  me  calm  submission  to  thy  Will  I 

The  Child  she  mourned  had  overstepped  the 

pale 
Of  Infancy^  but  still  did  breathe  the  air 
That  sanctifies  its  confines,  and  partook 
Reflected  beams  of  that  celestial  light 
To  all  the  Little-ones  on  sinful  earth 
Not  unvouchsafed  — a  light  that  wanned  and 

cheered 
Those  several  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
Which,  in  her  own  blest  tiature,  rooted  deep, 
Daily  before  the  Mother's  watchful  eye, 
And  not  hers  only,  their  peculiar  charms 
Unfolded, — beauty,  for  its  present  self, 
And  for  its  promises  to  future  years, 
l^ith  not  unfirequent  rapture  fondly  hailed. 

Have  you  espied  upon  a  dewy  lawn 
A  pair  ot  Leverets  each  provoking  each 
To  a  continuance  of  their  fearless  .sport, 
Two  separate  Creatures  in  their  several  gifts 
Abounding,  but  so  fashioned  that,  in  all 
That  Nature  prompts  them  to  display,  their 

looks. 
Their  starts  of  motion  and  their  fits  of  rest. 
An  undistinguishablc  style  appears 
And  character  of  gladness^  as  if  Spring 
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Lodged  in  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the  qurit 
Of  the  rejoicing  morning  were  their  own? 

Such  union,  in  the  lovely  Girl  maintained 
And  her  twin  Brother,  had  the  parent  seen 
Ere,  pouncing  like  a  ravenous  bird  of  prey, 
Death  in  a  moment  parted  them,  and  left 
The  Mother,  in  her  turns  of  anguish,  worse 
Than  desolate  ;  for  oft-times  from  the  sound 
Of  the  survivor's  sweetest  voice  (dear  child. 
He  knew  it  not)  and  from  his  happiest  looks 
Did  she  extract  the  food  of  self-reproach. 
As  one  that  lived  ungrateful  for  the  stay 
By  Heaven  afforded  to  uphold  her  maimed 
And  tottering  spirit.    And  full  oft  the  Boy, 
Now  first  acquainted  with  distress  and  gnef. 
Shrunk  from  his  Mother's  presence,  shunned 

with  fear 
Her  sad  approach,  and  stole  away  to  find. 
In  his  known  haunts  of  joy  where'er  he  might, 
A  more  congenial  olgect.     But,  as  time 
Softened  her  ponss  and  reconcifed  the  child 
To  what  he  saw,  he  gradually  returned. 
Like  a  scared  Bird  encouraged  to- renew 
A  broken  intercourse ;  and,  while  his  eyes 
Were  yet  with  pensive  fear  and  gentle  awe 
Turned  upon  her  who  bore  him,  she  would  stoop 
To  imprint  a  kiss  that  lacked  not  power  to 

spread 
Faint  colour  over  both  their  pallid  cheeks. 
And  stilled  his  tremulous  lip.    Thus  they  were 

calmed 
And  cheered ;  and  now  together  breathe  fresh 

aur 
In  open  fields ;  and  when  the  glare  of  day 
Is  gone,  and  twilight  to  the  Mother's  wmi 
Beniends  the  observance,  readily  they  join 
In  walks  whose  boundary  is  the  lost  One's 

grave. 
Which  he  with  flowers  hath  planted,  finding 

there 
Amusement,  where  the  Mother  does  not  miss 
Dear  consolation,  kneelinf^  on  the  turf 
In  prayer,  yet  blending  with  that  solemn  rite 
Of  pious  fiuth  the  vanities  of  grief ; 
For  such,  by  pitying  Angels  and  by  Spirits 
Tnuisferred  to  regions  upon  which  the  clouds 
Of  our  weak  nature  rest  not,  must  be  deemed 
Those  willing  tears,  and  unforbidden  sighs. 
And  all  those  tokens  of  a  cherished  sorrow, 
Which,  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  grace  of 

Heaven 
As  now  it  is,  seems  to  her  own  fond  heart, 
Immortal  as  the  love  that  gave  it  being. 


XXVI  I. 

THE  sailor's  mother. 

One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet-« 
A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 
A  Woman  on  the  road  I  met. 
Not  old,  though  something  past  her  prime : 
Maiestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight ; 
And  uke  a  Roman  matron's  was  her  mien  and 
gait. 

The  andent  spirit  is  not  dead  ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  streneth,  a  dignity  so  fair : 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate. 


u 


When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke, 
"  What  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  you  bear. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak, 
Protected  fit>m  this  cold  damp  air?** 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 
A  simple  burthen,  Sir,  a  little  Singing-bird.** 
And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
"  I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead ; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  awray : 
And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain 
for  me. 

The  bird  and  case  they  both  were  his : 
'Twas  my  Son's  oird  ;  and  neat  and  trim 
He  kept  it :  many  voyages 
The  singine-bird  nad  gone  with  him ; 
When  last  he  sailed,  he  left  the  bird  behind. 

From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his 
mind. 
He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 
And  pipe  its  song  in  safety ; — there 
I  founa  it  when  my  Son  vras  dead  ; 
And  now^  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

I  bear  it  with  me.  Sir ; — ^be  took  so  much  de- 
light in  it." 
x8oo. 
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THE  CHILDLESS  FATHER. 

Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away  I 
Not  a  soul  in  the  village  this  morning  will  stay  ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hanulton  s 

g^rounds, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hounds." 

— Of  coats  and  ofjackets  grey,  scarlet,  and  green, 
On  the  slopes  of  the  pastures  all  colours  were 

seen ; 
With  their  comely  blue  aprons,  and  caps  white 

as  snow. 
The  girls  on  the  hills  made  a  holiday  show. 

Fresh  sprigs  of  green  box-wood,  not  six  months 

before, 
Filled  the  funeral  basin  *  at  Timothy's  door ; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had  past ; 
One  Child  did  it  bear,  and  that  Child  was  his 

last. 

Now  fast  up  the  dell  came  the  noise  and  the 

fray. 
The  horse  and  the  horn,  and  the  haric  I  hark 

away! 
Old  Timothy  took  up  his  staff,  and  he  shut 
With  a  leisurely  mouon  the  door  of  his  hut. 

Perhaps  to  himself  at  that  moment  he  said  : 
"The 'key  I  must  take,  for  my  Ellen  is  dead." 
But  of  this  in  my  ears  not  a  word  did  he  speak : 
And  he  went  to  the  chase  with  a  teair  on  his 
cheek. 
x8oo. 

*  In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  England, 
when  a  funeral  takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs 
of  box-wood  is  pUced  at  the  door  of  the  house 
from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up,  and  each 
person  who  attends  the  funeral  ordinarily  takes 
a  sprig  of  this  box-wood,  and  throws  it  into  the 
grave  of  the  deceased. 
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XXIX. 

THE  EMIGRANT  MOTHER. 

Okcb  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned 

In  which  a  Lady  driven  from  France  did  dwell ; 

The  big  and  lesser    griefs   with    which   she 

mourned. 
In  friendship  she  to  me  would  often  telL 
This  Lady,  dwelling  upon  British  ground. 
Where  she  was  childless,  daily  would  repair 
To  a  poor  neighbouring  cottage ;  as  I  found. 
For  sake  of  a  young  Child  whose  home  was 

there. 
Onoe  having  seen  her  dasp  with  fond  embrace 
This  Child,  I  chanted  to  myself  a  lay. 
Endeavouring,  in  our  Engbsh  tongue,  to  trace 
Such  things  as  she  unto  the  Babe  might  say  : 
And  thus,  from  what  I  heard  and  knew,  or 

guessed. 
My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed. 

I. 
"Dear  Babe,  thou  daughter  of  another. 
One  moment  let  me  be  thy  mother  I 
An  infant's  face  and  looks  are  thine. 
And  sure  a  mother's  heart  is  mine : 
Thy  own  dear  mother's  far  away. 
At  labour  in  the  harvest  field : 
Thy  little  sister  is  at  play  ; — 
What  warmth,  what  comfort  would  it  yield 
To  ray  poor  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
One  little  hour  a  child  to  me  ! 

11. 
Across  the  waters  I  am  come. 
And  I  have  left  a  babe  at  home : 
A  long,  long  way  of  land  and  sea  I 
Come  to  me — I'm  no  enemjr : 
1  am  the  same  who  at  thv  side 
Sate  ve«terday,  and  made  a  nest 
For  tnee,  sweet  Baby  !— thou  hast  tried. 
Thou  know'st  the  pillow  of  my  breast ; 
Good,  good  art  thou  :— alas !  to  me 
Far  more  than  I  can  be  to  thee. 

III. 
Here,  little  Darling,  dost  thou  lie ; 
An  infant  thou,  a  mother  1 1 
Mine  wilt  thou  be,  thou  hast  no  fears ; 
Mine  art  thou— spite  of  these  my  tears. 
Alas !  before  I  leu  the  spot. 
My  baby  and  its  dwelline-place. 
The  nurse  said  to  me,  '  Tears  ^ould  not 
Be  shed  upon  an  iniantfs  face. 
It  was  unlucky* — no,  no,  no ; 
Mo  truth  is  in  them  who  say  so  1 

IV. 

My  own  dear  Little-one  will  sigh. 
Sweet  Babe  I  and  they  will  let  him  die. 
'  He  pines,'  theyll  say,  '  it  b  his  doom. 
And  you  may  see  his  hour  is  come.' 
Oh  I  nad  he  out  thy  cheerful  smiles. 
Limbs  stout  as  thine,  and  lips  as  gay. 
Thy  looks,  thy  cunnmg,  and  thy  wiles, 
And  countenance  like  a  summer  s  day. 
They  would  have  hopes  of  him ;— and  then 
I  should  behold  his  face  again ! 

V. 

Tis  gone — like  dreams  that  we  forget : 
There  was  a  smile  or  two— yet— yet 
I  can  remember  them.  I  see 
The  smiles,  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 


Dear  Baby  !  I  must  lay  thee  down ; 
Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms ; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 
I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 
For  they  confound  me ; — where — where  is 
That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his  f 

VI. 

Oh  I  how  I  love  thee  t — ^wc  will  stay 
Together  here  this  one  half  day. 
My  sister's  child,  who  bears  my  name. 
From  France  to  sheltering  England  came ; 
She  with  her  mother  crossed  the  sea ; 
The  babe  and  mother  near  me  dwell : 
Yet  does  my  yearning  heart  to  thee 
Turn  rather,  though  I  love  her  well : 
Rest,  little  Stranger,  rest  thee  here  ! 
Never  was  any  child  more  dear  1 

vir. 
—I  cannot  help  it ;  ill  intent 
I've  none,  my  pretty  Innocent ! 
I  weep — I  know  they  do  thee  wrong, 
These  tears— and  my  poor  idle  tongue. 
Oh,  what  a  kiss  was  tnat !  my  check 
How  cold  it  is  !  but  thou  art  good  ; 
Thine  eyes  are  on  roe— they  would  speak, 
I  think,  to  help  me  if  they  could. 
Blessings  upon  that  soft,  warm  face, 
My  heart  again  is  in  its  place ! 

VIII. 

While  thou  art  mine,  my  little  Love, 
This  cannot  be  a  sorrowful  grove  ; 
Contentment,  hope,  and  mother's  glee. 
I  seem  to  find  them  all  in  thee : 
Here's  grass  to  play  with,  here  are  flowers; 
I'll  call  thee  by  my  darling's  name  : 
Thou  hast,  I  think,  a  look  of  ours. 
Thy  features  seem  to  me  the  same ; 
His  little  sister  thou  shalt  be  ; 
And,  when  once  more  my  home  I  see, 
I'll  tell  him  many  tales  of  Thee." 
x8oa. 


XXX. 


VAUDRACOUR  AND  JULIA. 

The  following  tale  was  written  as  an  Episode, 
in  a  work  from  which  its  length  may  perhaps 
exclude  it.    The  facts  are  true  ;  no  invention 
as  to  these  has  been  exercised,  as  none  was 
^nee^ed.     r  ^    f    \^      -,    ^        J     \ 
O  HAPP'/timd  of  youthful  lovers  (thus     \ 
My  story  may  begin)  O  balmy  time. 
In  which  a  lov^-knot  on  a  lady's  brow 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  heaven  I 
To  such  inheritance  of  blessed  fancy 
^ancy  that  sports  more  desperately  with  minds 
Than  everaqr^u°c  batKbeep  Vnown  to  doi      1 
The  high  Vm  VaudSbotfr  Vas  bnSughl,  by^ 

Whose  progress  had  a  little  overstepped 
His  stripling  prime.    A  town  of  small  repute, 
Among  the  vine-clad  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
Was  the  Youth's  birth-place.    There  he  wooed 

a  Maid 
Who  heard  the  heart-felt  music  of  his  suit 
With  answering  vows.    Plebeian  was  the  stock, 
Plebeian,  though  ingenuous,  the  stock, 
From  which  her  graces  and  her  honours  sprung  : 
And  heooe  the  father  of  the  enamoured  Youth, 
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With  haughty  indisnatioo,  spurned  the  thought 
Of  sudi  aiiiance.— From  their  cradles  up. 
With  but  a  step  between  their  several  homes. 
Twins  had  they  been  in  pleasure  ;  after  strife 
And  petty  quarrels,  had  grown  fond  again ; 
Each  other  s  adv<2cate,  each  other's  stay ; 
And,  in  their  happie&t  moments,  not  content 
If  more  divided  than  a  sportive  pair 
Of  sea-fowl,  conscious  both  that  they  are  hover- 
ing 
Within  the  eddy  of  a  common  blast. 
Or  hidden  only  by  the  concave  depth 
Of  neighbouring  billows  from  each  other^s  sighL 

Thus,  not  without  concurrence  of  an  age 
Unknown  to  memory,  was  an  earnest  given 
By  ready  nature  for  a  life  of  love. 
For  endless  constancy,  and  placid  truth ; 
But  whatsoe'er  of  such  rare  treasure  lay 
Reserved,  had  fate  permitted,  for  support 
Of  their  maturer  years,  hb  present  mmd 
Was  under  fascination  ;—  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for 

him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the 

spring  ; 
Life'tumed  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eves,  to  price  above  all  gold  ;  ^ 
The  house  sne  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine , 
Her  chamber-window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  openine  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  tiim :— pathways,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank. 
Surcharged,  within  him,  overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  worid 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares  ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  ! 

So  passed  the  time,  till  whether  through  effect 
Of  some  unguarded  moment  that  dissolved 
Virtuous  restraint — ah,  speak  it,  think  it,  not ! 
Deem  rather  that  the  fervent  Youth,  who  saw 
So  many  bars  between  his  present  state 
And  the  dear  haven  where  he  wished  to  be 
In  honourable  wedlock  with  his  Love, 
Was  in  his  judgment  tempted  to  decline 
To  perilous  weakness,  and  entrust  hb  cause 
To  nature  for  a  happy  end  of  all : 
Deem  that  by  suck  fond  hope  the  Youth 

swayed, 
And  bear  with  their  transeresMon,  when 
That  Julia,  wantine  yet  the  name  of  wife, 
Carried  about  her  for  a  secret  grief 
The  promise  of  a  mother. 

To  conceal 
The  threatened  shame,  the  parents  of  the  Mai< 
Found  means  to  hurry  her  away  by  night. 
And  nnforewaracd,  that  in  some  distant  spot 
She  misht  remain  shrouded  in  privacy, 
Until  the  babe  was  bom.  When  morning  came. 
The  Lover,  thus  bereft,  stung  with  hb  loss. 
And  all  uncertain  whither  he  should  turn. 
Chafed  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toiU ;  but  soon 
Discovering  traces  of  the  fuziiivcs^ 
Their  steps  he  followed  to  the  Maid's  retreat 
Easily  may  the  sequel  be  divined — 
Walks  to  and  fro— watchings  at  every  hour ; 
And  the  &ir  Captive,  who,  whene'er  she  nuy, 
Is  busy  at  her  casement  as  the  swallow 
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Fluttering  its  pinions,  almost  within  reach, 
About  the  pendent  nest,  did  thus  espy         . 
Her  Lover  I — thence  a  stolen  interview. 
Accomplished  under  friendly  shade  of  night 

I  pass  the  raptures  of  the  pair ; — such  theme 
Is,  by  innumerable  poets,  touched 
In  more  delightful  verse  than  skill  of  mine 
Could  fashion  ;  chiefly  by  thjit  darling  bard 
Who  told  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo, 
And  of  the  lark's  note  heard  before  its  time, 
And  of  the  streadcs  that  laced  the  severing  clouds 
In  the  unrelenting  east — Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest^ 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft ; — momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  I 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  I 

They  parted ;  and  the  generous  Vaudracour 
Reached  speedily  the  naUve  threshold,  bent 
On  making  (so  the  Lovers  had  agreed) 
A  sacrifice  of  birthright  to  attain 
A  final  portion  from  nis  father's  hand  ; 
Which  g^nted.  Bride  and  Bridegroom  then 

would  flee 
To  some  remote  and  solitary  place. 
Shady  as  night,  and  beautiful  as  heaven. 
Where  they  may  live,  with  no  one  to  behold 
Their  happiness,  or  to  dbturb  their  love. 
But  HOW  of  this  no  whisper ;  not  the  less. 
If  ever  an  obtrusive  word  were  dropped 
Touching  the  matter  of  hb  passion,  still, 
In  his  stem  father's  hearing,  Vaudracour 
Persisted  openly  that  death  alone 
Should  abrogate  his  human  privilege 
Divine,  of  swearing  everlasting  truth. 
Upon  the  altar,  to  the  Maid  he  loved. 

"  You  shall  be  baffled  in  your  mad  intent 
If  there  be  iustice  in  the  court  of  France," 
Muttered  the  Father. — From  these  words  the 

Youth 
Conceived  a  terror ;  and,  by  night  or  day. 
Stirred  nowhere  without  weapons,  that  full  soon 
Found  dreadful  provocation :  for  at  night 
When  to  his  chamber  he  retired,  attempt 
Was  made  to  seize  him  by  three  armed  men. 
Acting,  in  furtherance  of  the  father's  will. 
Under  a  private  signet  of  the  State. 
One  the  rash  Youth's  ungovernable  hand 
Slew,  and  as  quickly  to  a  second  gave 
A  perilous  wound —he  shuddered  to  behold 
The  breathless  corse  ;  then  peacefully  reugned 
Hb  person  to  the  law,  was  lodged  in  prison, 
An(^wore  the  fetters  of  a  crimmal. 

ave  you  observed  a  tuft  of  winged  seed 
That,  from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk. 
Mounted  aloft,  b  suflfered  not  to  use 
Its  natural  gifts  for  purposes  of  rest. 
Driven  by  the  autumnal  whirlwind  to  and  fro 
Through  the  wide  element  7  or  have  you  marked 
The  heavier  substance  of  a  leaf-clacl  bough. 
Within  the  vortex  of  a  foaming  flood. 
Tormented  ?  by  such  aid  you  may  conceive 
The  perturbation  that  ensued  : — ah,  no  I 
Desperate  the  Maid — the  Youth  b  stained  with 

blood; 
Unmatchable  on  earth  is  their  disquiet  I 
Yet  as  the  troubled  seed  and  tortured  boush 
Is  Man,  subjected  to  deqpotac  sway. 
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For  him,  by  private  induence  with  the  Court, 
Was  pardon  gained,  and  liberty  procured  ; 
But  not  without  exaction  of  a  pledge. 
Which  Uberty  and  love  dispersed  in  air. 
He  flew  to  her  from  whom  they  would  divide 

him — 
He  clove  to  her  who  could  not  give  him  peace — 
Yea,  his  first  word  of  greeting  was,—'*  All  right 
Is  gone  from  me  ;  my  lately-towering  hopes. 
To  the  least  fibre  of  their  lowest  root. 
Are  withered  ;  thou  no  longer  canst  oe  mine, 
I  thine — the  consdence-stncken  must  not  woo 
The  unruffled  Innocent, — I  see  thy  &ce. 
Behold  thee,  and  my  misery  is  complete ! " 

"One,  are  we  not?"  exclaimed  the  Mmden 

—"One, 
^or  innocence  and  youth,  for  weal  and  woe?" 
Then  with  the  father's  name  she  coupled  words 
Of  vehement  indignation  ;  but  the  Youth 
Qiecked  her  with  filial  meekness;  for  no  thought 
Uncharitable  crossed  his  mind,  no  sense 
Of  hasty  anger,  rising  in  the  eclipse 
Of  true  domestic  loyalty,  did  e'er 
Find  place  within  his  bosom. — Once  again 
The  persevering  wedge  of  tyranny 
Achieved  their  separation :  and  once  more 
Were  they  united,— to  be  yet  again 
Disparted,  pitiable  lot !    But  here 
A  portion  of  the  tale  may  well  be  left 
In  siloice,  tlwugh  my  memory  could  add  ^ 
Much  how  the  Youth,  in  scanty  space  of  time. 
Was  traversed   from  without;   much,  too,  of 

thoughts 
That  occupied  his  days  in  solitude 
Under  privation  and  restndnt ;  and  what, 
Through  dark  and  shapeless  fear  of  things  to 

come. 
And  what,  through  strong  compunction  for  the 


past, 
iffered 


He  suffered—  breaking  down  in  heart  and  mind ! 

Doomed  to  a  third  and  last  captivity. 
His  freedom  he  recovered  on  the  eve 
Of  Julia's  travail.    When  the  babe  was  bom. 
Its  iMesence  tempted  him  to  cherish  schemes 
Of  future  happiness.     "  You  shall  reuim, 
Julia,"  said  he,  "and  to  your  father's  house 
Go  with  the  child. — ^You  have  been  wretched  ; 

yet 
The  alver  shower,  whose    reckless  burthen 

weighs 
Too  heavily  upon  the  lily's  head, 
Oft  leaves  a  savmg  moisture  at  its  root 
Malice,  beholding  vou,  will  melt  away. 
Go ! — ^"tis  a  town  wnere  both  of  us  were  bom  ; 
None  will  reproach  you,  for  our  truth  is  known; 
And  if,  amid  those  once-bright  bowers,  our  late 
Remain  unpitied,  pity  is  not  in  man. 
With  ornaments — the  prettiest,  nature  yields 
Or  art  can  fashion,  shall  you  deck  our  twy. 
And  feed  his  countenance  with  your  own  sweet 

looks 
Till  no  one  can  resist  him. — Now,  even  now, 
I  see  him  sporting  m  the  sunny  lawn ; 
My  father  from  the  window  sees  him  too ; 
Staitled,  as  if  some  new-created  thing 
Enriched  the  earth,  or  Faery  of  the  woods 
Bounded  before  him  ;— but  the  unweeting  Child 
Shall  by  his  beauty  win  his  grandsire's  heart 
So  that  it  shall  be  softened,  and  our  loves 
£Ad  happily,  as  they  began  I" 


These  gleams 
Appeared  but  seldom ;  oftener  was  he  seen 
Propping  a  pale  and  melanchol^r  face 
Upon  the  Alother's  bosom  ;  resting  thus 
His  head  upon  one  breast,  while  from  the  other 
The  Babe  was  drawing  in  its  quiet  food. 
— I1iat  pillow  is  no  longer  to  be  thine. 
Fond  Youth !  that  mournful  solace  now  must 

pass 
Into  the  list  of  things  that  cannot  be  1 
Unwedded  Julia,  terror-smitten,  hears 
The  sentence,  by  her  mother's  lips  pronounced, 
lliat  dooms  her  to  a  convent.— Who  shall  tell. 
Who  dares  report,  the  tidines  to  the  lord 
Of  her  alTections  1  so  they  blindly  asked 
Who  knew  not  to  what  quiet  depths  a  weight 
Of  agony  had  pressed  the  Sufferer  down : 
The  word,  by  others  dreaded,  he  can  hear 
Composed  and  silent,  without  visible  sign 
Of  even  the  least  emotion.     Noting  this, 
When  the  impatient  object  of  his  love 
Upbraided  him  with  slackness,  he  returned 
No  answer,  only  took  the  mother's  hand 
And  kissed  it ;  seemingly  devoid  of  pain. 
Or  care  that  what  so  tenderly  he  pressed 
Was  a  dependent  on  the  obdurate  heart 
Of  one  wno  came  to  disunite  their  lives 
For  ever— sad  alternative !  preferred. 
By  the  unbending  Parents  of  the  Maid» 
1  o  secret  'spousaTs  meanly  disavowed. 
— SobeitI 

In  the  city  he  remained 
A  season  after  Julia  had  withdrawn 
To  those  religious  walls.     He,  too,  departs — 
Who  with  him  7 — even  the  senseless  Little-one. 
With  that  sole  charge  he  passed  the  city-gates. 
For  the  last  time,  attendant  by  the  side 
Of  a  close  chair,  a  litter,  or  sedan. 
In  which  the  Babe  was  carried.    To  a  hill. 
That  rose  a  brief  league  distant  from  the  town. 
The  dwellers  in  that  house  where  he  had  lodged 
Accompanied  his  steps,  by  anxious  love 
Impelled; — they  parted  firom  him  there,  and 

stood 
Watching  below  till  he  had  disappeared 
On  the  hill  top.     His  eyes  he  scarcely  took. 
Throughout  that  journey,  from  the  vehicle 
(Slow-moving  ark  of  all  his  hopes!)  that  veiled 
llie  tender  infant :  and  at  every  inn. 
And  under  every  hospitable  tree 
At  which  the  b^irers  halted  or  reposed, 
Laid  him  with  timid  care  upon  his  kne^ 
And  looked,  as  mothers  ne'er  were  known  to 

look, 
Upon  the  nursling  which  his  arms  embraced. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  Vaudracour 
Departed  with  his  infant ;  and  thus  reached  ^ 
His  father's  house,  where  to  the  innocent  child 
Admittance  was  denied.  The  young  man  spake 
No  word  of  indignation  or  reproof, 
But  of  his  father  begged,  a  last  request, 
That  a  retreat  might  oe  assigned  to  him 
Where  in  forgotten  quiet  he  might  dwell. 
With  such  altowance  as  his  wants  required  : 
For  wishes  he  had  none.  To  a  lodge  that  stood 
Deep  in  a  forest,  with  leave  given,  at  the  age 
Of  four-and-twenty  summers  he  withdrew ; 
And  thither  took  with  him  his  motherless  Babe, 
And  one  domestic  for  their  common  needs, 
An  aged  woman.    It  consoled  him  here 
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To  attend  upon  the  orphan,  and  perform 
Obsequious  service  to  the  precious  child, 
Which,  after  a  short  time,  by  some  mistake 
Or  indiscretion  of  the  Father,  died. — 
The  Tale  I  follow  to  its  last  recess 
Of  suffering  or  of  peace,  I  know  not  which : 
Theirs  be  the  blame  who  caused  the  woe,  not 
minel 

From  this  time  forth  he  never  shared  a  smile 
With  mortal  creature.     An  Inhabitant 
Of  that  same  town,  in  which  the  pair  had  left 
So  lively  a  remembrance  of  their  ^efs. 
By  chance  of  business,  coming  within  reach 
Of  his  retirement,  to  the  forest  lodge 
Repau-ed,  but  only  found  the  matron  there, 
Who  told  him  that  his  pains  were  thrown  away. 
For  that  her  Master  never  uttered  word 
To  living  thing — not  even  to  her. — Behold  ! 
While  they  were   speaking,   Vaudracour   ap- 
proached ; 
But,  seeing  some  one  near,  as  on  the  latch 
Of  the  garden-gate   his  nand  was  laid,  he 

shrunk — 
And,  like  a  shadow,  glided  out  of  view. 
Shocked  at  his  .savage  aspect,  from  the  place 

The  visitor  fetired. 

Thus  lived  the  Youth 
rut  off  from  all  intelligence  with  man. 
And  shunning  even  the  light  of  common  day ; 
Nor  could  the  voice  of  Freedom,  which  through 

France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope. 
Or  personal  memory  of  his  own  deep  wrongs. 
Rouse  him :  but  in  those  solitary  shades 
His  days  he  wasted,  an  imbecile  mind  \j^ 


1805. 


XXXI. 


THE  IDIOT  BOY. 


'TIS  eight  o'clock,— a  clear  March  night. 
The  moon  is  up, — the  sky  is  blue. 
The  owlet,  in  the  moonlight  air. 
Shouts  from  nobody  knows  where ; 
He  lengthens  out  his  lonelv  shout. 
Halloo  1  halloo !  a  long  halloo  I 

— Why  bustle  thus  about  your  door. 
What  means  this  bustle,  Betty  Foy  ? 
Whv  are  you  in  this  mighty  frel  f 
And  why  on  horseback  nave  yoti  set 
Him  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy  f 

Scarcely  a  soul  is  out  of  bed : 
Good^  Bett^,  ]^ut  him  down  again : 
His  lips  with  joy  they  burr  at  you , 
But.  Betty  1  wKat  has  he  to  do  ^ 
Witn  stirrup,  saddle,  or  with  rein  7 

But  Betty's  bent  on  her  intent ; 
For  her  good  neighbour,  Susan  Gale, 
Old  Susan,  she  who  dwells  alone. 
Is  «dc,  and  makes  a  piteous  moan, 
As  if  her  very  life  would  falL 

There's  not  a  house  within  a  mile, 
No  hand  to  help  them  in  dbtress ; 
Old  Susan  lies  a-bed  in  pain. 
And  sorely  piuzled  are  the  twain, 
For  what  she  aib  they  cannot  guess. 

And  Betty's  husband's  at  the  wood. 
Where  by  the  week  he  doth  abide, 
A  woodman  in  the  distant  vale : 


There's  none  to  help  poor  Susan  Gale ; 
What  must  be  done  7  what  will  betide  7 

And  Betty  from  the  lane  has  fetched 
Her  Pony,  that  is  mild  and  good ; 
Whether  he  be  in  joy  or  pain. 
Feeding  at  will  along  the  lane. 
Or  bringing  faggots  from  the  wood. 

And  he  u  all  in'travelling  trim, — 
And,  by  the  moonlight,  Betty  Foy 
Has  on  the  well-girt  saddle  set 
(llie  like  was  never  heard  of  yet) 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  he  must  post  without  delay 
Across  the  bridge  and  through  the  dale, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down. 
To  bring  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
Or  she  will  die,  old  Susan  Gale. 

There  is  no  need  of  boot  or  spur. 
There  is  no  need  of  whip  or  wand ; 
For  Johnny  has  his  holly-bough, 
And  with  a  kuriy-hurly  now 
He  shakes  the  green  bough  in  his  hand. 

And  Betty  o*er  and  o'er  has  told 
The  Boy,  who  is  her  best  delight. 
Both  what  to  follow,  what  to  shun. 
What  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,      • 
How  turn  to  left,  and  how  to  right 

And  Betty's  most  especial  charge,  - 
Was,  "  Johnny !  Johnny  !  mind  that  you 
Come  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all, — 
Come  home  again,  whate'er  befal. 
My  Johnny,  do,  I  pray  you  do." 

To  this  did  Johnny  answer  make. 
Both  with  his  head  and  with  his  hand, 
And  proudly  shook  the  bridle  too  ; 
And  then  !  his  words  were  not  a  few. 
Which  Betty  well  could  understand. 

And  now  that  Johnny  is  iust  going. 
Though  Betty  s  in  a  mighty  flurry. 
She  gently  pats  the  Pony's  side^ 
On  which  her  Idiot  Boy  must  nde, 
And  seems  no  longer  in  a  hurry. 

But  when  the  Pony  moved  his  legs. 
Oh  !  then  for  the  poor  Idiot  Boy ! 
For  joy  he  cannot  hold  the  bridle, 
For  joy  his  head  and  heels  are  idle, 
He's  idle  all  for  very  joy. 

And  while  the  Pony  moves  his  legs. 
In  Johnny's  left  hand  you  may  see 
The  green  bough  motionless  and  dead : 
The  Moon  that  shines  above  his  head 
Is  not  more  still  and  mute  than  he. 

His  heart  it  was  so  full  of  glee. 
That  till  full  fifty  yards  were  gone. 
He  quite  forgot  his  holly  whip^^ 
And  all  his  skill  ia  horsemanship : 
Oh  I  happy,  happy,  happy  John. 
And  while  the  Mother,  at  the  door. 
Stands  fixed,  her  fece  with  joy  o'erflows^ 
Proud  of  herself,  and  proud  of  him, 
She  sees  him  in  his  travelling  trim. 
How  quietly  her  Johnny  goes. 

The  silence  of  her  Idiot  Boy, 
What  hopes  it  sends  to  Betty's  heart  I 
He's  at  the  guide-post— he  turns  right : 
She  watches  till  he's  out  of  sight. 
And  Betty  will  not  then  deport. 
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Burr,  burr— now  Johnny's  lips  they  burr. 
As  loud  as  any  miU,  or  near  it ; 
Medc  as  a  kunb  the  Pony  moves. 
And  Johnny  makes  the  noise  he  lovts, 
And  Betty  listens,  glad  to  hear  it. 

Away  she  hies  to  Susan  Gale : 
Her  Messenger's  in  merry  tune ; 
The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 
And  Johnny's  lips  they  burr,  burr,  burr, 
As  on  he  goes  beneath  the  moon. 

His  steed  and  he  right  well  agree ; 
For  of  this  Pony  there's  a  rumour. 
That,  should  he  lose  his  eyes  and  ears, 
And  should  he  live  a  thousand  years, 
He  never  will  be  out  of  humour. 

But  then  he  is  a  horse  that  thinks  i 
And  when  he  thinks,  his  page  is  slack  ; 
Now,  though  he  knows  poor  Johnny  well, 
Yet,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  tell 
What  he  has  got  upon  his  back. 

So  through  the  moonlight  lanes  they  go, 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale. 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down, 
To  brine  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  Betty,  now  at  Susan's  side, 
Is  in  the  middle  of  her  story, 
What  speedy  help  her  Boy  will  bring, 
With  many  a  most  diverting  thing, 
Of  Johnny's  wit,  and  Johnny's  glory. 

And  Betty,  still  at  Susan's  side,  ^ 
By  this  time  is  not  quite  so  flurried : 
Demure  with  porringer  and  plate 
She  sits,  as  if  in  Susan's  fate 
Her  life  and  soul  were  buried. 

But  Betty,  poor  good  Woman  !  she, 
You  plainJy  in  her  face  may  read  it. 
Could  lend  out  of  that  moment'^  store 
Five  years  of  happiness  or  more 
To  any  that  mignt  need  it. 

But  yet  I  guess  that  now  and  then 
With  Betty  all  was  not  so  well ; 
And  to  the  road  she  turns  her  ears. 
And  thence  full  many  a  sound  she  hears, 
Whidi  she  to  Susan  will  not  tell. 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans ; 
''As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven," 
Cries  Betty,  *'  he'll  be  back  again  : 
They'll  both  be  here— 'tis  almost  ten— 
Both  will  be  here  before  eleven." 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans ; 
The  clock  gives  warning  for  eleven ; 
Tls  on  the  stroke—**  He  must  be  near," 
Quoth  Betty,  "and  will  soon  be  here. 
As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven. 

The  dock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
And  Johnny  is  not  yet  in  sight : 
—The  Moon's  in  heaven,  as  Betty  sees. 
But  Betty  is  not  quite  at  ease  : 
And  Susan  has  a  dreadful  night. 

And  Betty,  half  an  hour  ago. 
On  Johnny  vile  reflections  cast : 
"  A  little  idle  sauntering  Thing  I " 
With  other  names,  an  endless  string  ; 
But  now  that  time  is  gone  and  past. 


And  Bett/s  drooping  at  the  heart. 
That  happy  time  all  past  and  gone, 
''  How  can  it  be  he  is  so  late? 
The  Doctor,  he  has  made  him  wait ; 
Susan  I  they'll  both  be  here  dinon." 

And  Susan's  growing  worse  and  worse. 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  gnaruiafy; 
And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  I 
'-She's  in  a  sad  quandary. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  one : 
But  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide 
Appears  along  the  moonlight  road  ; 
There's  neither  horse  nor  man  abroad. 
And  Betty's  still  at  Susan's  side. 

And  Susan  now  begins  to  feat 

Of  sad  mischances  not  a  few. 

That  Johnny  may  perhaps  be  drowned ;  • 

Or  lost,  perhaps,  and  never  found ; 

Which  they  must  both  for  ever  rue. 

She  prefaced  half  a  hint  of  this 
With,  "  God  forbid  it  should  be  true  1 " 
At  the  first  word  that  Susan  said 
Cried  Betty,  rising  from  the  bed, 
"  Susan,  Id  gladly  stay  with  you. 

I  must  be  gone,  I  must  away : . 
Consider,  Johnny's  but  half-wise  ; 
Susan,  we  must  take  care  of  him, 
If  he  is  hurt  in  life  or  limb"— 
"  Oh  God  forbid  1 "  poor  Susan  cries. 

"What  can  T  do?"  says  Betty,  going, 
"  What  can  I  do  to  ease  your  pain  T 
Good  Susan, tell  me,  and  I'll  stay ; 
I  fear  you're  in  a  dreadful  way. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

**  Nay,  Betty,  go  1  good  Betty,  go  I  _ 
There's  nothing  that  can  ease  my  pain." 
Then  off  she  hies :  but  ^ith  a  prayer 
That  God  poor  Susan's  life  would  spar^ 
Till  she  comes  back  again. 

So,  through  the  moonlight  lane  she  goes. 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale ; 
And  how  she  ran,  and  how  she  walked. 
And  all  that  to  herself  she  talked. 
Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale. 

In  high  and  low,  above,  below. 
In  great  and  small,  in  round  and  square 
In  tree  and  tower  was  Tohnny  seen. 
In  bush  and  brake,  in  Slack  and  green  ; 
*Twas  John.y,  Johnny,  every  where. 

And  whileshe  crossed  the  bridge,  there  came 
A  thought  with  which  her  heart  is  sore — 
Johnny  perhaps  his  horse  forsook. 
To  hunt  the  moon  within  the  brook. 
And  never  will  be  heard  of  more. 

Now  is  she  high  upon  the  down. 
Alone  amid  a  prospect  wide  ;  ^ 
There's  neither  Jonnny  nor  his  Horse 
Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse  ; 
There's  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide. 

"  Oh  saints !  what  is  become  of  him  f 
Perhaps  he's  dimbed  into  an  oak. 
Where  be  will  stay  till  he  is  dead  ; 
Or,  sadly  he  has  been  misled. 
And  j(nn«d  the  wandering  gipsy-iblk. 
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Or  him  that  wicked  Pony's  carried 
To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall » 
Or  in  the  castle  he's  pursuing 
Among  the  ghosts  his  own  undoing ; 
Or  playing  with  the  waterfall." 

At  poor  old  Susan  then  she  railed* 
While  to  the  town  she  posts  away ; 
**  IS  Susan  had  not  been  so  ill,  _  , 

Alas  !  I  should  have  had  him  still. 
My  Johnny,  till  my  dying  day." 

Poor  Betty,  in  this  sad  distemper. 
The  Doctor's  self  could  hardly  spare  : 
Unworthy  things  she  talked,  and  wild  ; 
Even  he,  of  cattle  the  most  mild, 
The  Pony  had  his  share.  • 

But  now  she's  fairly  in  the  town, 
And  to  the  Doctor's  door  she  hies ; 
Tis  silence  all  on  every  side  ; 
The  town  so  lone,  the  town  so  wide, 
Is  silent  as  the  aucies. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Doctor's  door, 
She  lifts  the  knocker,  rap,  rap,  rap ; 
The  Doctor  at  the  casement  shows 
His  glimmering  eves  that  peep  and  dose  ; 
And  one  hand  rubs  lus  old  night-cap. 

*'  Oh  Doctorl  Doctor!  where's  my  Johnny?" 
"  I'm  here,  what  is't  you  want  with  me?  " 
'*  Oh  Sir  1  you  know  I'm  Betty  Foy, 
And  I  have  lost  my  poor  dear  Boy, 
You  know  him— him  you  often  see  ; 

He's  not  so  wise  as  some  folks  be  :" 
'*  The  devU  take  his  wisdom  I "  said 
The  Doctor,  looking  somewhat  grim, 
"  What,  Woman  1  should  I  know  of  him?" 
And,  grumbling,  he  went  back  to  bed  I 

'*  O  woe  is  me  I  O  woe  Ls  me !  ^ 
Here  will  I  die  ;  here  will  I  die  ; 
I  thought  to  find  my  lost  one  here. 
But  he  is  neither  far  nor  near. 
Oh  I  what  a  wretched  Mother  I !" 

She  stops,  she  stands,  she  looks  about ; 
Which  way  to  turn  she  cannot  tell. 
Poor  Betty  I  it  would  ease  her  pain 
If  she  had  heart  to  knock  again  ; 
"-The  clock  strikes  three — a  dismal  knell  1 

Then  up  along  the  town  she  hies. 

No  wonder  if  ner  senses  fail ; 

This  piteous  news  so  much  it  shocked  her. 

She  quite  forgot  to  send  the  Doctor 

To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Oalte. 

And  now  she's  high  upon  the  down, 
And  she  can  see  a  mile  of  road : 
"  O  cruel  I  I'm  almost  threescore  ; 
Such  night  as  this  was  ne'er  before. 
There's  not  a  single  soul  abroad." 

She  listens,  but  she  cannot  hear 
The  foot  of  horse,  the  voice  of  man  : 
The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing, 
The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing. 
You  hear  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 

The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
Are  shouting  to  each  other  still : 
Fond  lovers  !  yet  not  quite  hob  nob, 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob, 
That  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hill. 


Poor  Betty  now  has  lost  all  hope. 
Her  thoug.hts  are  bent  on  deadly  sb, 
A  green-grown  pond  she  just  has  past. 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fast. 
Lest  she  should  drown  herself  therein. 

And  now  she  sits  her  down  and  weeps ; 
Such  tears  she  never  shed  before  ; 
*'  Oh  dear,  dear  Pony  I  my  sweet  joy  I 
Oh  carry  back  my  Idiot  Boy  ! 
And  we  will  ne'er  o'erload  tnee  more." 

A  thought  is  come  into  her  head : 
The  Pony  he  is  mild  and  good, 
And  we  have  always  used  him  well ; 
Perhaps  he's  gone  along  the  dell. 
And  carried  Johnny  to  the  wood. 

Then  up  she  springs  as  if  on  wings  ; 
She  thinks  no  more  of  deadly  sin  ; 
If  Betty  fifty  ponds  should  see. 
The  last  of  all  her  thoughts  would  be 
To  drown  herself  therein. 

0  Reader  I  now  that  I  might  tell 
What  Johnny  and  his  Horse  are  doing ! 
What  they've  been  doing  all  this  time. 
Oh  could  I  put  it  into  rhyme, 
Arfnost  delightful  tale  pursuing  1 

Perhaps,  and  no  unlikely  thought  I  '  ~ 

He  with  his  Pony  now  doth  roam 
The  cliffs  and  peaks  so  high  that  are. 
To  lay  his  hands  upon  a  star. 
And  m  his  pocket  bring  it  home. 

Perhaps  he's  turned  himself  about. 
His  face  unto  his  horse's  tail. 
And,  still  and  mute,  in  wonder  lost. 
All  silent  as  a  horseman-ghost. 
He  travels  slowly  down  the  vale. 

And  now,  perhaps,  is  hunting  sheep, 
A  fierce  and  dreadful  hunter  ne  ; 
Yon  valley,  now  so  trim  and  green. 
In  five  months'  time,  should  he  be  seen, 
A  desert  wilderness  will  be  i 

Perhaps,  with  head  and  heels  on  fire. 
And  like  the  very  soul  of  evil, 
He's  galloping  away,  away. 
And  so  will  gallop  on  for  aye. 
The  bane  of  all  tnat  dread  the  devil ! 

1  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 

These  fourteen  years,  by  strong  indentures: 

O  gentle  Muses  I  let  me  tell 

But  half  of  what  to  him  befel ; 

He  surely  met  with  strange  adventures. 

O  gentle  Muses  (  is  this  kind  ? 
Why  will  ye  thus  my  suit  repel  ? 
Whv  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me? 
And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  roe; 
Ye  Muses  I  whom  I  love  so  well ! 

Who's  yon,  that,  near  the  v^terfall, 
Which  thunders  down  with  headlong  force, 
Beneath  the  moon,  yet  shining  fair. 
As  careless  as  if  nothing  were,    - 
Sits  upright  on  a  feeding  horse? 

Unto  his  horse— there  feeding  free. 
He  seems,  I  think,  the  rein  to  give : 
Of  moon  or  stars  he  takes  no  heed ; 
Of  such  we  in  romances  read  : 
—'Tis  Johnny  I  Johnny !  as  I  live. 
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And  that's  the  Tery  Ponv,  too  I 
Where  is  she«  where  is  Betty  Foy  t 
She  hardly  caa  sustain  her  fears ; 
The  roaring  waterfall  she  hears, 
And  cannot  find  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Your  Pony's  worth  his  weight  in  gold: 
Then  calm  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy  1 
She's  coining  from  among  the  trees. 
And  now  all  full  in  view  she  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Betty  sees  the  Pony  too : 

Why  stand  you  thus  good  Betty  Foy  T 

It  b  no  gobun,  'tis  no  ghost, 

lis  he  «^om  you  so  long  have  lost. 

He  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy. 

She  looks  again— her  arms  are  up— 
She  screams — she  cannot  move  for  joy  : 
She  darts,  as  with  a  torrent's  force. 
She  almost  has  o'ertumed  the  Horse, 
And  iast  ihe  holds  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Johnny  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud ; 
Whether  in  cunning  or  in  joy 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  while  he  laughs^ 
Betty  a  drunken  pleasure  quans 
To  bear  again  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Pony's  tail. 
And  now  is  at  the  Pony's  head, — 
On  that  side  now,  smd  now  on  this ; 
And,  aluKMt  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed. 

She  kisses  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy ; 
She's  happy  here,  is  happy  there, 
She  b  uneasy  every  where ;     . 
Her  limbs  are  all  alive  with  joy. 

She  pats  the  Pony,  where  or  when 
She  Knows  not,  happy  Betty  Foy  1 
The  little  Pony  glad  may  be. 
But  he  b  milder  £>r  than  she, 

rdly  can  perceive  hb  joy. 


**  Oh !  Johnny,  never  mind  the  Doctor; 
You've  done  your  best,  and  that  is  all : " 
She  took  the  reins,  when  this  was  said, 
And  gently  turned  the  Pony's  head 
From  the  loud  waterfall. 
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Bv  thb  Ihe  stars  were  almost  gone, 
Tne  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  psde  you  scarcely  looked  at  her : 
The  Httle  birds  began  to  stir. 
Though  yet  their  tongues  were  stilL 

The  Pony,  Betty,  and  her  Boy, 
Wind  slowly  through  the  woody  dale ; 
And  who  b  she,  betimes  abroao. 
That  hobbles  up  the  steep  rough  road? 
ho  b  it,  but  old  Susan  Gale? 

Long  time  lay  Susan  lost  in  thought ; 
And  many  dreadful  fears  beset  her. 
Both  for  ner  Messenger  and  Nurse : 
And,  as  her  mind  grew  worse  and  worse, 
Her  body — it  grew  better. 


She  turned,  she  tossed  herself  in  bed. 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her ; 
Point  after  point  did  she  discuss : 
And,  while  her  mind  was  fighting  thus. 
Her  body  still  grew  better. 


'*  Alas  I  what  b  become  of  them  ? 
These  fears  can  never  be  endured ; 
I'll  to  the  wood."— The  word  scarce  said. 
Did  Susan  rise  up  from  her  bed. 
As  if  by  magic  cured. 

Away  she  goes  up  hill  and  down. 

And  to  the  wood  at  length  is  come ; 

She  spies  her  Friends,  she  shouts  a  greeting; 

Oh  me  I  it  is  a  merry  meeting 

As  ever  was  in  Christendom. 

The  owls  have  hardly  sung  their  last. 
While  our  four  travellers  homeward  weod ; 
The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long. 
And  with  the  owls  began  my  song. 
And  with  the  owls  must  end 

For  while  they  all  were  travelling  home. 
Cried  Betty.  ^'Tell  us,  Johnny,  do. 
Where  all  this  long  night  you  have  been. 
What  you  have  heard,  what  you  have  seen : 
And,  Johnny,  mind  you  tell  us  true." 

Now  Johnny  all  night  long  had  heard 
The  owls  in  tuneful  concert  strive  ; 
No  doubt  too  he  the  moon  had  seen  : 
For  in  the  moonlight  he  had  been 
From  eight  o'clock  till  five. 

And  thus,  to  Betty's  question,  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 
(His  very  words  I  give  to  you,) 
"  The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold ! " 
—Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  glory. 
And  that  was  all  ms  travel's  story. 

XXXII. 

MICHAEL. 
A  PASTORAL  POEM. 

1p  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upri(;ht  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle :  in  such  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 
But,  courage  !  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  can  be  seen ;  but  they 
Who  loumey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and 

kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude  : 
Nor  should  I  h.ive  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 
Might  see  and  notice  noL     Beside  the  brooic  -« 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones : 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story— unenriched  with  strange  events. 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.     It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved :— not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occtipation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
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Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 

For  passions  that  were  not  xny  own,  and  think 

(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 

Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 

Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 

For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 

Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 

Wilt  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

,     Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
'  There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name ; 
An  old  man.  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
■  Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  nis  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  thsji  ordmary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and,  oftentimes. 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise  j. 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*'  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me ! " 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists,  ^ 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and 

rocks, 
Were  things    indifferent   to   the   Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful   spirits   he   bad 

breathed 
The  common  air ;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed';  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear ; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved,  -^ 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less? 

— 4iad  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  beat  passed  in  singlereti. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old — 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :  two  wheels  she 

had 
Ol  antique  form  ;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool ; 
That  small,  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  woric. 
The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,— in  shepherd's  phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  Ihe  grave.    This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a 

storm. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  hoa^old.    I  may  truly  say 


That  they  ybre  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  «?ndlfts<i|^ailgtg^    When  day  was  gone. 
And  from  theif~5ccupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even 

then. 
Their  labour  did  not  cease  ;  unless  when  all  . 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there. 
Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk. 
Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.    Yet  when 

the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fire-side  ;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe. 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's 

edge. 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  ovcrbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a  lamp ; 
An  a^ed  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  alJ  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  bum— and  late. 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours. 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found. 
And  left  the  couple  neither  .gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes. 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  th^  sate. 
Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Hou<iewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 
Making  the  cottage  throueh  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 
That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and 

south, 
High  into  Easedale,  ui>  to  Dunmatl-Raise, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 
Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening 

Star. 

llius  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 

years, 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate :  but  to  Michael's 

heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear- 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,^  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of 

all— 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  thev 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  faiL 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 
Hi^eart  and  his  heart's  joy  I  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  wu  a  babe  in  «niis» 
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Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pstftime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fiithers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness  ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  loTe, 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind. 
To  have  the  Young-one  in  nis  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shei>herd's  stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  laige  old  oak,  diat  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and.frommatchless  depth  of  shade, 
Chosen  for  the  Snearer's  covert  from  the  sun. 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Cupping  Trkb,*  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade. 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  ail  and  blithe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  Mrith  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disUirbed  the  sheep 
By  catdiing  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Soured  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the 


And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy 

grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old  ; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy ;  wherewith  equipt 
He  at  a  watchman  oftentimeswas  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock  ; 
And,  to  his  omce  prematurely  called. 
There  stood  the  urchin,^  as  you  will  divine. 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise : 
Though  nought  was  led  undone  which  staflT,  or 

voice. 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

Bat  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could 
stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights, 
Not  fearin|^  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now  t  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations— things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind  ; 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bom  again  ? 

Tfans  in  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  fprew  vxp  : 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  umple  household  lived 
From  djnr  to  day,  to  Michad's  ear  there  came 
Distresnil  tidings.    Long  before  the  time 
Of  whidi  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  Ufe,  and  anl^le  means ; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him  ;  and  old  Michael  now 


En 


•ng  is  the  word  used  in  the  North  of 
for  shearing. 


Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 

A  grievous  penalty,  but  litde  less 

Than  half  his  substance.    This  unlooked-foi 

claim. 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 
As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve  ;  he  thought  again. 
And  his  heart  failed  him.     '*  Isabel,''  said  he, 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  y«ars. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  myjgTave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot :  the  sun  nimself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I  ; 
And  1  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last  { 

To  my  own  family.    An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us  ;  and  if  he  were  not  false. 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.     I  forgive  him  ; — but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free  : 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.    We  have,  thou  know'st. 
Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.     He  is  a  prosperous  man. 
Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go. 
And  witn  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.    If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done  ?    Where  every  one  is  poor. 
What  can  be  gained  ?  ** 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind  _ 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  her- 
self, 
He  was  a  parish-boy— at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  ^thering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith   the   heighbours 

bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar^s  wares ; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there. 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trasty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas ;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich. 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor. 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel  floored 
With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 
These  thougnts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened.     The  old  Man  was 

glad, 
And   Uius    resumed  :— "  Well,    Isabel  I    this 

sdieme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me* 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yeC. 
— ^We  have  enough— I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger  ^— but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope; 


^ 
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—Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
—If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  ^ould  i;o  to-night" 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went 
forth 
With  a  light  heart  The  Housewrife  for  five  days 
Was  resdess  mom  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  woric :  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two 

nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  hb  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  theytwo  by  tliemselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "Thou  must  not  go : 
We  luwre  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose. 
None  to  remember— do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die."  ^ 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice  ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work  : 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the^  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring :  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came. 
With  kind  assurance*  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy  : 
To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or  more 
llie  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  Enelish  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's,     when  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 
•*  He  shall  depart  to-morrow."    To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of 

things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.     But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head 
•  Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheep-fold ;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  hts  melancholy  loss. 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet's  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he 

stopped. 
And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him : — "  My 

Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me :  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 
And  all  thy  hfe  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  win  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  'twill  do  tnee  good 
MThen  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. After  thou 

First  cam'st  into  the  world— as  oft  be£ils 
To  new-born  inlantft—thou  didst  sleep  away 


Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's 

tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed  on. 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  beard  thee  by  our  own  fire-side 
First  tittering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune ; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  ioy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast    Month  followed 

^  month. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains ;  else  I  thinlc  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke :  among  thes^ 

hills. 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart :  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud,    llie  old  Man  graqied  hif 

hand. 
And  said,  "  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so— I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  q>eak« 
— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  mjrself 
Received  at  others'  hands :  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  u  my  youth. 
^Both  of  them  sleep  together :  here  they  lived, 
^s  all  their  Forefathers  had  done :  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not 

loth  ^.^ 

To  ^ive  their  bodies  to  the  family  mouldj 
I  wished  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  lire  they 

lived : 
But  'lii  a  Ions  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 
These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came 

to  me ; 
Till  I  was  forty  jrears  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 
I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my 

work. 
And  till  these  three  weeks  post  the  land  was 

free. 
—It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.     Heaven  fox^give  me,  Luke, 
If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should'st  go." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused  : 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they 

stood, 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed  : 
"  This  was  a  work  for  us  :  and  now,  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  lay  one  stone — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 

hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope ; — ^we  both  may  livtt 
To  see  a  better  day.    At  eighty-four  ' 

I  still  am  strong  and  hale  :--do  thou  thy  part ; 
I  will  do  mine.— I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee  : 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.— Heaven  bless  thee. 

Boy! 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating 

fast 
With  many  hopes ;  it  should  be  so-yes— yes-> 
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I  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke :  thou  hast  been  bound  to 

me 
Only  by  links  of  love :  when  thou  art  gone. 
What  will  be  left  to  us !— But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 
As  I  requested  ;  antThereafter,  Luke^ 
When  thou  art  |;one  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think,  of  me,  my  Son, 
And  of  this  moment ;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts. 
And  God  wilt  strengthen  thee :  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived. 
Who.  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestur  them  in  good  deeds.    Now,  fare  thee 

well — 
When  thou  retum'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here :  a  covenant 
Twill  be  between  us  :  but,  whatever  &te 
Befal  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last,  i 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  gravel^ 

The  Shepherd  ended  here ;  and  Luke  stopped 

down. 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.    At  the  sight 
The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him :  to  nis 

heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  be  kiss&d  him  and  wept ; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
—Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming 

peace. 
Ere  the  night  fell :— with  morrow's  dawn  the 

Boy 
Began  his  joumev,  and  when  he  bad  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face  ;  ~ 
And  all  theneis[nbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell 

prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  lie  was  out  of  sight 

A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come. 
Of  I^ike  and  his  well-doing :  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news. 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
'•The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen.** 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on  :  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thouehts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  \\\%  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.    Meantime  Luke 

began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty ;  and  at  length. 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  i^ave  himself 
To  evil  courses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Pell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

t There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love  ; 
win  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
ould  overset  the  bnun,  or  break  the  heart : 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been*  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.    Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud. 
And  listened  to  the  wind  :  and,  as  before. 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep, 
And  ior  the  land,  his  uaall  anheritanoe. 


And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.    'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  tne  old  Man — and^'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 
And  never  l^ted  im  a  4"fi^^  stone. 

There,  by  the  Slieep-fold,  sometimes  was  he 

seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  lengui  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time. 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought, 
And  lefl  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband :  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  which  was  named  the  Evbnimq 

Stak 
Is  gone— the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the 

^^round 
On  which  it  stood  :  great  changes  have  been 

wrought 
In  all  the  neighbourhood  :— yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door  ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head 

GhyU. 
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XXXIII. 

THE  WIDOW  ON  WINDERMERE  SIDE. 

I. 
How  beautiful  when  up  a  lofty  height 
Honour  ascends  among  the  humblest  poor. 
And  feeling  sinks  as  deep  !  See  there  the  door 
Of  One,  a  Widow,  lefl  beneath  a  weight 
Of  blameless  debt.     On  evil  Fortune's  spite 
She  wasted  no  complaint,  but  strove  to  make 
A  just  repayment,  both  for  conscience-sake 
And  that  herself  and  hers  should  stand  upright 
In  the  world's  eye.     Her  work  when  daylight 

foiled 
Paused  not,  and  through  the  depth  of  night  she 

kept 
Such  earnest  vigils,  that  belief  prevailed 
With  some,  the  noble  Creature  never  slept ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  hand  of  death  assailed 
Her  children  from  her  inmost  heart  bewept. 

II. 
The  Mother  mourned,  nor  ceased  her  tears  to 

flow. 
Till  a  winter's  noon-day  placed  her  buried  Son 
Before  her  eyes,  last  child  of  many  gone — 
His  raiment  of  anzelic  white,  and  lo  I 
His  very  feet  bright  as  the  dazzling  snow 
Which  they  are  touching  ;  yea  far  brighter,  even 
As  that  which  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  from 

heaven. 
Surpasses  aught  these  elements  can  show. 
Much  she  rejoiced,  trusting  that  from  that  hour 
Whate'er  bcfel  she  could  not  grieve  or  pine ; 
But  the  Transfigured,  in  and  out  of  season. 
Appeared,  and  spiritual  presence  gained  a  power 
Over  material  forms  that  mastered  reason. 
Oh,  gracious  Heaven,  in  pity  make  her  thine  ! 

III. 
But  why  that  praverf  as  if  to  her  could  come 
No  good  but  by  tne  way  that  leads  to  bliss 
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Through  Death,— so  judging  we  should  judge 

amiss. 
Since  reason  failed  want  is  her  threatened  doom. 
Yet  frequent  transports  mitigate  the  gloom  : 
Nor  of  those  maniacs  is  she  one  that  kiss 
The  air  or  laugh  upon  a  precipice  ;  ^ 
No,  passing  through  strange  sufferings  toward 

the  tomb 
She  smiles  as  if  a  martyr's  crown  were  won  :^ 
Oft,  when  light  breaks  through  cloudi  or  waving 

trees, 
With  outspread  arms  and  fallen  upon  her  knees 
The  Mother  hails  in  her  descending  Son 
An  Angel,  and  in  earthly  ecstacies 
Her  own  angelic  glory  seems  begun. 

XXXIV. 

THE  ARMENIAN  LADY*S  LOVE. 

[The  subiect  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the 
Orlandus  of  the  authors  friend,  Kenelm 
Henry  Di^by :  and  the  liberty  is  taken  of 
inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment, 
however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable 
writings,  illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry 
of  the  olden  time.] 

T. 
You  have  heard  "  a  Spanish  Lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ; "  * 
Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian,  ^ 
Daughter  of  the  proud  Soldan  ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  Slave,  and  told  her 

pain 
By  word,  look^  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might 
love  agam. 

11. 
"  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 
"Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 
Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
"Princess  fair,  1  till  the  ground,  but  may  not 

take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  even  for 
your  sake  I " 

III. 
"Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian  I 

To  behold  thy  captive  state ; 
Women,  in  your  land,  may  pity 
(May  they  not?)  the  unfortunate." 
"Yes,  kind  Lady  I  otherwise  man  could  not 

bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 


care. 


IV. 


"  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs ; 
Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 
And  from  vile  indignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  de- 
gree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set 
thee  free." 

V. 

"  L.idy !  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 
In  such  peril  to  engage  ; 

•  Sec,  in  Percy's  Rcliqucs,  that  fine  old  ballad, 
"  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love : "  from  which  Poem 
the  form  of  stanza,  as  suitable  to  dialogue,  u 
adopted 


Think  how  it  would  stir  azainst  you 
Your  most  loving  father  s  rage  : 

Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with 
shame. 

Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 


came. 


VI. 


"  Generous  Frank  1  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure : 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encountered, 
Even  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  almighty  grace  through  me  thy  diains  un» 

bmd 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind." 

•  Vil. 

"Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness, 

My  long-frozen  heart  grows  warm  1  ** 
"Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm : 
Leading  such  companion,!  that  gilded  dome, 
Yoc  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  worst 
home." 

VIII. 

"  Feeling  tuntts  your  voice,  fair  Princess  I 

And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  modcery. 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thoni." 
"Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust t  Too  wide 

apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,  — O  would  that  eyes  could 
see  the  heart ! " 


IX. 


(i< 


Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 

These  base  implements  to  wield ; 
Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 

Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield  I 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towers. 
Nor  Her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counts 

widowed  hours." 

X. 

"  Prisoner  !  pardon  youthful  fancies ; 

Wedded?    If  you  can^  say  no  ! 
Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort : 
Hopes  I  cherished— let  them  gol 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  purpose 

free, 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

XI. 

"  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare  ;  ^ 
Body,  heart,  and  soui  in  union. 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
"  Himible  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  return, 
Sofl  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot 
bum," 

XII. 

"  Gracious  Allah !  bv  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod  I 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in 

heaven  dost  wear? 
What   have  I   seen,   and  heard,   or  dreamt  f 
where  am  I  ?  where  t " 

XIII. 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse: 
Less  impassioned  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together. 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  Imell 
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Of  sorrow  in  her  heart   while   through   her 

Other's  door. 
And  from  her  narrow   world,   she  passed  for 
evermore. 

xnr. 
But  affections  hiigher,  holier. 

Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  fipun  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
If  she,  a  tinoid  Maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on. 

XV. 

Judge  both  Fugitives  with  knowledge : 

In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain^  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  theur  path,  snakes  nutle 

near. 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they 
10  fear. 

XVI. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between  them. 

Whether  printing  desert  sands 
With  accoroant  steps,  or  eathering 
Forest-fruit  with  social  nands ; 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold 

moonbeam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  bedde  a 
crystal  stream. 

XVII. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer ; 
There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 
One,  who  daily  on  the  jner 
Watched  for  tidings  firom  the  East,  beheld  his 

Lord, 
Fell  down  and  clasped  his  knees  for  joy,  not 
uttering  word. 

xvrii. 
Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 

Breathless  questions  followed  fast^ 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment. 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
"  Hie  thee  to  the  Countess,  friend  1  return  with 

And  of  tUs  Stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord 
was  freed. 

XIX. 

Say  that  I,  who  might  have  languished. 
Drooped  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Mow  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  Deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient 
place. 

XX. 

Make  it  known  that  mv  Companion 

Is  of  royal  eastern  blood. 
Thirsting  after  all  perfection, 
Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred ;  but  that  dark 

night 
Will  holy  Church  diraerse  by  beams  of  gospel- 
light"         ^^ 

XXI. 

SwifUy  went  that  grey-haired  Servant, 

Soon  returned  a  trusty  Page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 

Thanks  and  praises,  cftcb  a  gage 


For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  Stranger's 

way. 
Her  virtuous  scraples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

XXII. 

And  how  blest  the  Reumted, 

While  beneath  their  castle-walls. 
Runs  a  deafening  noise  of  welcome  !-<• 
Blest,  though  every  tear  that  fails 
Doth  in  its  silence  of  past  sorrow  tell. 
And  makes  a  meeting  seem  most  lUce  a  dear 
&reweiL 

XXIII. 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  heavenly  l^ht. 
Looked  the  beautiful  Deliverer 
On  that  overpowering  sight, 
Wlule  across  her  vii^gin  uieek  pure  blushes 

strayed. 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

XXIV. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  Countess 

Knelt,  and  kissed  the  Strangtr's  hand ; 
Act  of  soul-devoted  homage, 
Pledge  of  an  eternal  band  : 
Nor  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie,  ^ 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did 
ratify. 

XXV. 

Constant  to-  the  £ur  Armenian, 

Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister,  loved. 
Christian  meekness  smoothed  for  all  the  path 

of  life. 
Who,  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love,  their 
only  strife. 

XXVI. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives. 
Where  a  cross-legged  Knight  lies  sculptured 
As  between  two  wedded  Wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  si^ns  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet 
on  earth. 
183a 
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LOVING  AND  LIKING  : 

IRRBGULAR  VERSES, 
ADDRBSSBD  TO  A  CHILD. 

(bX  mv  SISTER.) 

ThbrbTs  more  in  words  than  I  can  teach : 

Yet  listen.  Child  I  —I  would  not  preach ; 

But  only  give  some  plain  directions 

To  guide  your  speech  and  your  affections. 

Say  not  you  love  a  roasted  fowl. 

But  you  may  love  a  screaming  owl. 

And,  if  you  can,  the  unwieldy  toad 

That  crawls  from  his  secure  abode 

Within  the  mossy  garden  wall 

When  evening  dews  beein  to  fall. 

Oh  mark  the  beauty  of  his  eye : 

What  wonders  in  that  circle  lie  I 

So  clear,  so  bright^  our  fathers  said 

He  wears  a  jewel  m  his  head  I 

And  when,  upon  some  showery  day. 

Into  a  path  or  public  way 

A  frog  leaps  out  from  bordering  grus. 
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Startling  the  timid  as  they  pass. 
Do  you  observe  him,  and  endeavour 
To  Uke  the  intruder  into  favour; 
Learning  from  him  to  find  a  reason 
For  a  light  heart  in  a  dull  season. 
And  you  may  love  him  in  the  pool. 
That  is  for  hun  a  happy  school. 
In  which  he  swims  as  taught  by  natur^ 
Fit  pattern  for  a  human  creature. 
Glancing  amid  the  water  bright. 
And  sending  upward  sparkling  light. 

Nor  blush  if  o'er  your  heart  be  stealing 
A  love  for  things  that  have  no  feeling : 
The  spring's  first  rose  bv  you  espied 
May  nil  your  breast  with  joyful  pride  ; 
And  you  may  love  the  strawberry*flower, 
And  love  the  strawberry  in  its  bower ; 
But  when  the  fruit,  so  often  praised 
For  beauty,  to  your  lip  is  raised. 
Say  Aot  you  lave  the  oelicate  treat. 
But  like  it,  enjoy  it,  and  thankfully  eat 

Long  may  you  love  your  pensioner  mouse, 
Thou([n  one  of  a  tribe  that  torment  the  house : 
Nor  dislike  for  her  cruel  sport  the  cat. 
Deadly  foe  both  of  mouse  and  rat ; 
Remember  she  follows  the  law  of  her  kind. 
And  Instinct  is  neither  wayward  nor  blind. 
Then  think  of  her  beautiful  eliding  form. 
Her  tread  that  would  scarcely  crush  a  worm. 
And  her  soothing  song  by  the  winter  fire, ' 
Soft  as  the  dying  throo  of  the  lyre. 

I  would  not  circumscribe  your  love : 
It  may  soar  with  the  eagle  and  brood  with 

the  dove. 
May  pierce  tne  earth  with  die  patient  mole, 
Or  track  the  hedgehog  to  his  hole. 
Loving  and  liking  are  the  solace  of  life, 
Rock  the  cradle  of  joy,  smooth  the  death-bed 

of  strife. 
You  love  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Your  grown-up  and  your  baby-brother ; 
You  love  your  sister,  and  your  friends. 
And  countless  blessings  which  God  sends : 
And  while  these  right  affections  play. 
You  live  each  moment  of  your  day ; 
l*hey  lead  you  on  to  full  content. 
And  likings  fresh  and  inno<%nt. 
That  store  the  mind,  the  memory  feed. 
And  prompt  to  many  a  gentle  deed : 
But  likinn  come,  and  pass  away ; 
'TIS  love  that  remains  till  our  latest  day : 
Our  heavenward  guide  is  holy  love, 
And  will  be  our  bliss  with  saints  above. 
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FAREWELL  LINES. 

"  High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state," 
But,  surely,  if  severe  afHictions  borne 
With  patience  merit  the  reward  of  peace. 
Peace  ye  deserve  ;  and  may  the  solid  good, 
Sought  by  a  wise  though  late  exchange,  and 

here 
With  bounteous  hand  beneath  a  cottage-roof 
To  you  accorded,  never  be  withdrawn, 
Nor  for  the  world's  best  promises  renounced. 
Most  soothing  was  it  for  a  welcome  Friend, 
Fresh  from  the  crowded  dty,  to  behold 
That  lonely  union,  privacy  so  deep. 


Such  calm  employments,  such  entire  content. 
So  when  the  rain  is  oyer,  the  storm  laid, 
A  pair  of  herons  oft-times  have  1  seen. 
Upon  a  rocky  islet,  side  by  side. 
Drying  their  feathers  in  the  sun,  at  ease  ; 
And  so,  when  night  with  grateful  gloom  had 

fallen. 
Two  glow-worms  in  such  nearness  that  they 

shared. 
As  seemed,  their  soft  self-satisfying  light. 
Each  with  the  other,  on  the  dewy  ground. 
Where  He  that  nuide  them  blesses  their  re> 

pose. — 
When  wandering  among  lakes  and  hills  I  note. 
Once  more,   those  creatures  thus  by  nature 

paired. 
And  guarded  in  their  tranquil  state  of  life. 
Even  as  your  happy  presence  to  my  mind 
Their  union  brought,  will  they  repay  the  debt. 
And  send  a  thankful  spirit  back  to  you. 
With  hope  that  we,  dear  Friends !  shall  meet 

aj^dn. 


XXXVII. 

THE  REDBREAST. 
(SUCGBSTSD  IN  A  WESTMORELAND  COTTAGE.) 

Driven  in  by  Autumn's  sharpening  air 

From  half-stripped  woods  and  pastures  bare, 

Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home : 

Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  come. 

But  enters  as  a  looked-for  guest. 

Confiding  in  his  ruddy  breast. 

As  if  it  were  a  natural  shield 

Charged  with  a  blason  on  the  field. 

Due  to  that  good  and  pious  deed 

Of  which  we  in  the  Ballad  read. 

But  pensive  fancies  putting  by, 

And  wild-wood  sorrows,  speedily 

He  plays  the  expert  ventriloquist ; 

And,  caught  by  glimpses  now — now  missed, 

Puxzles  the  listener  with  a  doubt 

If  the  soft  voice  he  throws  about 

Comes  fnm  within  doors  or  without  I 

Was  ever  such  a  sweet  confusion. 

Sustained  by  delicate  illusion  ? 

He's  at  your  elbow — to  your  feeling 

The  notes  are  from  the  floor  or  ceihng; 

And  there's  a  riddle  to  be  guessed. 

Till  you  have  marked  his  heavjng  ches^ 

And  busy  throat  whose  sink  and  swell 

Betray  the  Elf  that  loves  to  dwell 

la  Robin's  bosom,  as  a  chosen  celL 

Heart-pleased  Mre  smile  upon  the  Bird 
If  seen,  and  with  like  pleasure  stirred 
Commend  him,  when  ne's  only  heard 
But  small  and  fugitive  our  gain 
Compared  with  kert  who  long  hath  lain. 
With  languid  limbs  and  patient  head 
Reposing  on  a  lone  sick-oed  ; 
Where  now,  she  daily  hears  a  strain 
That  cheau  her  of  too  busy  cares, 
Eases  her  pain,  and  helps  her  prayers. 
And  who  but  this  dear  Bird  beguiled 
llie  fever  of  that  pale-faced  Child  ; 
Now  cooling,  with  his  passing  win^. 
Her  forehead,  like  a  breete  of  Spnng : 
Recalling  now,  with  descant  soft 
Shed  rowid  ho*  piltow  firom  aloft, 
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Sweet  thoughts  of  angels  hovering  nigh. 

And  the  invisible  sympathy 

Of  "  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 

Blessing  the  bed  she  lies  upon?"  * 

And  sometimes,  just  as  listening  ends 

In  slumber,  with  the  cadence  blends 

A  dream  of  that  low-warbled  hymn 

Which  old  folk,  fondly  pleased  to  trim 

Lamps  of  faith,  now  burning  dim, 

Sav  that  the  Cherubs  carved  in  stone. 

When  clouds  gave  way  at  dead  of  night 

And  the  ancient  church  was  filled  with  light. 

Used  to  sing  in  heavenly  tone, 

Above  and  round  the  sacred  places 

lliey  guard,  with  winged  baby-faces. 

Thrice  happy  Creature !  in  all  lands 
Nurtured  by  hospitable  hands : 
Free  entrance  to  this  cot  has  h^ 
Entrande  and  exit  hoUttyet  free ; 
And,  when  the  keen  unru£9ed  weather 
That  thus  brinss  man  and  bird  together. 
Shall  with  its  pleasantness  be  past, 
And  casement  closed  and  door  made  fast. 
To  keep  at  bay  the  howling  blast. 
He  needs  not  fear  the  season's  rage, 
For  the  whole  house  is  Robin's  cage. 
Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there. 
O'er  table  /i7/,  or  perch  on  chair. 
Though  some  may  frown  and  make  a  stir 
To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser. 
And  he  belike  will  flinch  or  start. 
Good  friends  he  has  to  take  his  part ; 
One  chiefly,  who  with  voice  and  look 
Pleads  for  him  from  the  chimney-nook, 
Wliere  sits  the  Dame,  and  wean  away 
Her  long  and  vacant  holiday ; 
With  images  about  her  heart, 
Reflected  from  the  years  gone  by 
On  human  nature's  second  infancy, 
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HER  EYES  ARE  WILD. 

I. 
Hks  eyes  are  wild,  her  head  b  bare. 
The  sun  has  burnt  her  coal-black  hair ; 
Her  eyebrows  have  a  rusty  stain, 
And  sue  came  far  from  over  the  main. 
She  has  a  baby  on  her  arm. 
Or  else  she  were  alone : 
And  underneath  the  hay-ltack  warm. 
And  on  the  greenwood  stone. 
She  talked  and  sung  the  woods  among, 
And  it  was  in  the  English  tongue. 

II. 
"  Sweet  babe  !  the)r  say  that  I  am  mad, 
But  nay,  my  heart  is  fsa  too  glad ; 
And  I  am  happy  when  I  sing 
Full  many  a  sad  and  doleful  thing : 
Then,  lovely  baby,  do  not  fear  I 
I  pray  thee  have  no  fear  of  me ; 
But  safe  as  in  a  cradle,  here 
My  lovely  baby  I  thou  shah  be : 


'  The  words — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on," 
are  part  of  a  child's  prayer,  still  in  general  use 
through  the  oonhem  coimiies. 


To  thee  I  know  too  much  I  owe ; 
1  caxmot  work  thee  any  woe. 

III. 
A  fire  was  once  within  my  brain  ; 
And  in  my  head  a  dull,  dull  pain ; 
And  fien(ush  faces,  one,  two,  three. 
Hung  at  my  breast,  and  pulled  at  me ; 
But  then  there  came  a  sight  of  joy ; 
It  came  at  once  to  do  me  good  ; 
I  waked,  and  saw  my  little  boy. 
My  little  boy  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
On  joy  for  me  that  sight  to  see  I 
For  he  was  here,  and  only  he. 

rv. 
Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  again  1 
It  cools  my  blood  ;  it  cools  my  brain ; 
Thy  lips  I  feel  them,  baby  1  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away 
Oh  I  press  me  with  thy  little  hand  ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  tne  tree : 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me. 

V. 

Oh !  love  me,  love  me,  little  boy  I 
"rhou  art  thy  mother's  only  joy ; 
And  do  not  dread  the  waves  below. 
When  o'er  the  sea-rock's  edge  we  go ; 
The  high  crag  cannot  work  me  ham. 
Nor  leaping  torrents  when  they  howl ; 
The  babe  I  carry  on  my  arm, 
He  saves  for  me  my  precious  soul , 
Then  happy  lie  ;  for  blest  am  I ; 
Without  me  my  sweet  babe  would  die. 

VI. 

Then  do  not  fear,  my  boy  1  for  thee 

Bold  as  a  lion  will  I  be ; 

And  I  will  always  be  thy  guide. 

Through  hollow  snows  and  rivers  wide. 

I'll  buud  an  Indian  bower ;  I  know 

The  leaves  that  make  the  softest  bed  : 

And,  if  from  me  thou  wilt  not  go, 

But  still  be  true  till  I  am  dead, 

My  pretty  thing  1  then  thou  shalt  sing 

As  merry  as  the  birds  in  spring. 

VII. 

Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
'Ti&  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
'Tis  all  thine  own  !— and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  I 
My  beauty,^  httle  child,  is  flown. 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love  ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown? 
rris  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  i»le  and  wan  it  else  would  be. 

VIII. 

Dread  not  their  taunts,  my  little  Life  ; 
I  am  thy  father's  wedded  wife  ; 
And  underneath  the  spreading  tree 
We  two  will  live  in  honesty. 
If  hu  sweet  boy  he  could  forsake, 
With  me  he  never  would  have  stayed  : 
From  him  no  harm  my  babe  can  take  ; 
But  he,  poor  man  I  is  Mrretched  made  ; 
And  every  day  we  two  will  pray 
For  him  uiat's  gone  and  far  away. 


POEMS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


Ill  tcMh  my  boy  the  iwHteU  ihinji : 

Oh<>niUeai>ine,<ayIilIteUmbl 

ni  inch  hba  ha«  Ihe  awlet  ^g^ 

FMllhyowndearnwlheram; 

Hy  liitle  babe !  Ihy  hm  an  tiiJl. 

My  love  k,  thee  ha.  well  been  t>;«l : 

A/d  thou  ha.,  aln.^'^ed  -hy  fill. 

■ve  Miighl  Ih^  father  far  aad  wide. 

—Where  an  ihou  cDoe,  my  own  dear 

know  the  pouoD.  of  Ihe  ihade  : 

chUdr 

know  Ihe  earth-rmu  fit  for  fwd ! 

What  wicked  looki  an:  thoK  I  lee  I 

We'^'Sd'tV^heri^heW 

Ala>  talis!  that  U»hu  wild. 

It  nerer,  never  cune  from  me : 

Now  laugh  and  be  eay,  to  the  wood,  away  1 

irihou  an  Bud,  my  pretty  lad. 

And  there.  By  babe,  we'U  lire  for  aye." 

IlHsiImiutbefbreTvud. 
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pprienccd»  1R 


o  V]ntt  by  \hc  Author 


And  hap«  and  wiih 
2]ie  budt^Df  OTOvn 


lenglhl  ui! 


le  1  lijUned,  Kcmcd 


I  the  fblUgt  dT  tHe  rocltv^lhe  birch, 
(he  holly,  and  the  bright  Ereen  ihorUt 


With 

Aod.  L 

By  any  vho  thould  look  bcyc 


"OurthaughKiilla 

uliinoun; 

ndihii.iJd 

My  Ehma."  I  win  d 

— ^Swiididthtipo 

other  hone. 

MydwdlLng-aadm 

out-oWoors 

And.oftheShcpher 

s  who  have  » 

4n.eih.re. 

s  in  our  idle 

talk 

Hjvj  told  Ihii  fancy 

ptthafB. 

When  Ihfy  luve  « 

u«  lo  fcak 

^'d^''»Lld 

fricndshipi  with  Ihe  K 


Ai^ni" t^"™dr.S''field^'w"^ovt  y™  WctU 


Their  aodent  neighbour,  the  old  ^tc^ple-lDwer, 
Xho  Vkaf  from  hu  gloomy  bouK  hard  by 
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Came  forth  to  greet  me ;  and  when  he  had 

asked, 
"  How  fares  Joanna,  that  wild-hearted  Maid  i 
And  when  will  she  return  to  us?"  he  paused  : 
And,  after  short  exchange  of  village  news. 
He  with  grave  looks  demanded,  for  what  cause. 
Reviving  obsolete  idolatry, 
1,  like  a  Runic  Priest,  in  characters 
Of  formidable  size  had  chiselled  out 
Some  uncouth  name  upon  the  native  rock. 
Above  the  Rotha,  by  tne  forest-side. 
—Now,  by  those  dear  immunities  of  heart 
Engendered  between  malice  and  true  love, 
I  was  not  loth  to  be  so  catechised. 
And  this  was  my  reply : — "As  it  befel, 
One  summer  morning  we  had  walked  abroad 
At  break  of  day.  Joanna  and  myself. 
— 'Twas  that  deliehtful  season  when  the  broom, 
Full-flowered,  and  visible  in  every  steep. 
Along  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  gold. 
Our  pathway  led  as  on  to  Rotha's  banks ; 
And  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 
That  eastward  looks,  I  there  stopped  short — 

and  stood 
Tracing  the  lofty  barrier  with  my  eye 
From  base  to  summit :  such  delight  I  found 
To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and  flower. 
That  intermixture  of  delicious  hues, 
Along  so  vast  a  surface,  sdl  at  onc^ 
In  one  impression,  by  connecting  force 
Of  their  own  beauty,  imaged  in  the  heart. 
—When   I  had  gazed  perhaps   two  minutes' 

space, 
loanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
lliat  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep. 
Took  up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  ; 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Heun-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern  :  Hammar-scar, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-how,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigj;  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountam  tone  ; 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  Lady's  voice, — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking-trumpet ;— back  out  of  the  clouds 
Of  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice  ; 
And  Kirk  stone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head. 
—  Now  whether  (said  I  to  our  cordial  Friend, 
Who  in  the  hey-day  of  astonishment 
Smiled  in  my  face)  this  were  in  simple  truth 
A  work  accomplished  by  the  brotherhood 
Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  ear  was  touched 
With  dreams  and  visionary  impulses 
To  me  alone  imparted,  sure  I  am 
That  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the  hilK 
And,  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 
The  fair  Joanna  drew,  as  if  she  wished 
To  shelter  from  some  object  of  her  fcar.^ 
— ^And  hence,  long  afterwards,  when  eighteen 

moons 
Were  wasted,  as  I  chanced  to  walk  alone 
Beneath  this  rock,  at  sunrise,  on  a  calm 
And  silent  morning,  I  sat  down,  and  there. 
In  niemory  of  affections  old  and  true, 
I  chiselled  out  in  those  rude  characters 
Joanna's  name  deep  in  the  living  stone : — 
And  I,  and  all  who  dwell  by  my  fireside. 
Have  called  the  lovely  rock,  Joanna's  Rock." 
1800. 

Note.— In  Cumberland  and  We&tmoreland 


are  several  Inscriptions  upon  the  native  rock, 
which,  from  the  wasting  of  time,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  workmanship,  have  been  mistaken 
for  Runic.     They  are  without  doubt  Roman. 

The  Rotha,  mentioned 'in  this  poem,  is  the 
River  which,  flowing  through  the  lakes  of  Gras- 
mere  and  Rydale,  falls  into  Wynandermere. 
On  Helmcrag,  that  impressive  single  mountain 
at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  is  a  rock 
which  from  most  points  of  view  bears^  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  old  Woman  cowering.  Close 
by  this  rock  is  one  of  those  fissures  or  caverns 
which  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  called 
dungeons.  Most  of  the  mountains  here  men- 
tioned immediately  surround  the  Vale  of  Gras- 
mere :  of  the  others,  some  are  at  a  considerable 
distance,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  cluster. 

IIL 

Thsrs  is  an  Eminence^— of  these  our  hills 
The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun ; 
We  can  behold  it  from  our  orchard-seat ; 
And,  when  at  evening  we  pursue  our  walk 
Arong  the  public  way,  this  Peak,  so  high 
Above  us,  and  so  distant  in  its  height. 
Is  visible  :  and  often  seems  to  send 
Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts.. 
The  meteors  make  of  it  a  favourite  haunt : 
The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and  large 
In  the  mid  heavens,  is  never  half  so  fair 
As  when  he  shines  above  it.    Tis  in  truth 
The  loneliest  place  we  have  among  the  clouds. 
And  She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have 

loved 
With  such  communion  that  no  place  on  earth 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me. 
Hath  to  this  lonely  Summit  given  my  Name. 
1800. 


IV. 

A  NAKSOW  girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags, 
A  rude  and  natural  causeway,  inteiposcd 
Between  the  water  and  a  winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket^  leaves  the  eastern  shore 
Of  Grasmere  safe  in  its  own  privacy : 
And  there  myself  and  two  beloved  Friends, 
One  calm  September  morning,  ere  the  mist 
Had  altogether  yielded  to  the  sun, 
Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way. 
——Ill  suits  the  road  with  one  in  haste  ;  but  we 
Played  with  our  time:  and,   as  we  strolled 

along, 
It  was  our  occupation  to  observe 
Such  objects  as  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore — 
Feather,  or  leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered  hough. 
Each  on  the  other  heaped,  along  the  line 
Of  the  dry  wreck.    And,  in  our  vacant  mood. 
Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle's  beard, 
That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm 

lake. 
Suddenly  halting  now— a  lifeless  stand  I 
And  starting  off  again  with  freak  as  sudden ; 
In  all  its  sportive  wanderings,  all  the  while. 
Making  report  of  an  invisible  breeze^ 
lliat  u'as  its  wings,  its  chariot,  and  its  hor&e. 
Its  playmate,  rather  say,  its  moving  soul. 
— ;— And  often,  trifling  with  a  privilege 
Alike  indulged  to  all,  we  paused,  one  now. 
And  now  the  other,  to  point  out,  perchance  ^ 
To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water-iraed,  too  fair 
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Either  to  be  divkled  from  the  phice 

On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 

To  its  own  beauty.     Manv  such  there  are, 

Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  ull  fern. 

So  stately,  of  the  queen  Osmunda  named; 

Plant  lovelier^  in  its  own  retired  abode 

On  Grasmere  s  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the  side 

Of  Qrecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere, 

Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance. 

— So  &red  we  that  bright  morning :  from  the 

fields. 
Meanwhile,  a  noise  was  heard,  the  busy  mirth 
Of  reapers,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds, 
And  feeding  thus  our  fancies,  we  advanced 
Along  the  mdented  shore  ;  when  suddenly. 
Through  a  thin  veil  of  elitterine  haze  was  seen 
liefore  us»  on  a  point  of  jutting  land. 
The  tall  aad  upright  figure  of  a  Man 
Attired  in  peasant's  garbj  who  stood  alone. 
Angling  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
"Improvident  and  reckless."  we  exclaimed, 
*^he  Man  must  be,  who  thus  can  lose  a  day 
or  tne  mid  harvest,  when  the  labourer's  hire 
I«  ample^  and  some  little  might  be  stored 
Wherewith  to  cheer  him  in  tne  winter  time." 
Thus  talking  of  that  Peasant,  we  approached 
Qose  to  the  spot  where  with  his  rod  and  line 
He  stood  alone  ;  whereat  he  turned  his  head 
To  street  us — and  we  saw  a  Man  worn  down 
By  sickness,  gaunt  and  lean,  with  sunken  checks 
And  wasted  limbs,  his  legs  so  long  and  lean 
That  for  my  single  self  I  looked  at  them. 
Forgetful  of  the  body  they  sustained. — 
Too  weak  to  labour  in  the  har\-est  field^ 
The  Man  was  using  his  best  skill  to  gam 
A  pittance  from  the  dead  unfeeling  lake 
That  knew  not  of  his  wants.    I  will  not  say 
What  thoughts  immedbtely  were  ours,  nor  how 
The  hap[>y  idleness  of  that  sweet  mom. 
With  all  its  lovely  images,  was  changed 
To  serious  musing  and  to  self-reproach. 
Nor  did  we  &il  to  see  within  ourselves 
What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech, 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  charity. 
— Therefore,  unwilling  to  forget  that  day,  ^ 
My  Friend,  Myself,  and  She  who  then  received 
The  same  admonishment,  have  called  the  place 
By  a  memorial  name,  uncouth  indeed 
As  e'er  by  mariner  was  ^ven  to  bay 
Or  foreland,  on  a  new-discovered  coast ; 
And  Point  Rash-Judgment  is  the  name  it 
bears. 
1800. 


V, 
TO  M.   H. 

Oint  walk  was  far  among  the  ancient  trees : 
There  was  no  road,  nor  any  woodman's  path  ; 
But  a  thick  umbrage— checking  the  wild  growth 
Of  weed  aild  sapling,  alon^  seft  green  turf 
Beneath  the  branches— of  itself  had  made 
A  track,  that  brought  us  to  a  slip  of  lawn. 
And  a  small  bed  of  water  in  the  woods. 
AU  round  this  pool  both  flocks  and  herds  might 

drink 
Oa  its  firm  margin,  even  as  from  a  well, 
Or  some  stone  lKk«in  which  the  herdsman's  hand 
Had  shaped  for  their  refreshment ;  nor  did  sun, 


Or  wind  from  any  quarter,  ever  come. 
But  as  a  blessing  to  this  calm  recess, 
lliis  glade  of  water  and  this  one  green  field. 
The  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself; 
The  travellers  know  it  not,  and  'twill  remain 
Unknown  to  them  ;  but  it  is  beautiful ; 
And  if  a  man  should  plant  his  cottage  near. 
Should  sleep  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  trees. 
And  blend  its  waters  with  his  daily  meal, 
He  would  so  love  it  that  in  his  death-hour 
Its  image  would  survive  among  his  thoughts : 
And  therefore,  my  sweet  Mary,  this  still  Nook, 
With  all  its  beeches,  we  have  named  from  You  I 
t8oa 


VI. 

When,  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world. 
Preferring  studious  leisure,  I  had  chosen 
A  habitauon  in  this  peaceful  Vale, 
Sharp  season  followed  of  continual  storm 
In  deepest  winter  ;  and,  from  week  to  week. 
Pathway,  and  lane,  and   public   road,   were 

clogged 
With  frequent  showers  of  snow.    Upon  a  hill 
At  a  short  distance  from  my  cottage,  stands 
A  stately  Fir-grove,  whither  I  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  perennial  shade,  a  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge,  with  an  unincumbered  floor. 
Here,  in  safe  covert,  on  the  shallow  snow. 
And,  sometimes,  on  a  speck  of  viable  earth. 
The  redbreast  near  me  hopped :  nor  was  I  loth 
To  sympathise  with  vulgar  coppice  birds 
That,  for  protection  from  the  nipping  blast. 
Hither  repaired.— A  single  beecn-tree  grew 
Within  this  grove  of  firs  !  and,  on  the  fork 
Of  that  one  beech,  appeared  a  thrush's  nest ; 
A  last  year's  nest,  conspicuously  built 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  ground 
As  gave  sure  sign  that  they,  who  in  that  house 
Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  home 
Amid  the  fir-trees,  all  the  summer  long 
Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spoL    And  oftentimes, 
A  few  sheep,  stragglers  from  some  mountain- 
flock. 
Would  watch  my  motions  with  suspicious  stare, 
From  the  remotest  outskirts  of  the  grove, —     • 
Some  nook  where  they  had  made  their  final 

stand. 
Huddling  together  from  two  fears — the  fear 
Of  me  and  of  the  storm.     Full  m  my  an  hour 
Here  did  I  lose.     But  in  this  grove  the  trees 
Had  been  so  thickly  planted,  and  had  thriven 
In  such  perplexed  and  intricate  array. 
That  vainly  did  I  seek  beneath  their  stems 
A  length  of  open  space^  where  to  and  fro 
My  feet  might  move  without  concern  or  care ; 
And,  baffled  thus,  though  earth  from  day  to  day 
Was  fettered,  and  the  air  by  storm  disturbed, 
I  ceased  the  shelter  to  frequent,— and  prized. 
Less  than  I  wished  to  prize,  that  calm  recess. 

The  snows  dissolved,  and  genial  Spring  re- 
turned 
To  clothe  the  fields  with  verdure.   Other  haunts 
Meanwhile  were  mine ;  til],  one  bright  April 

day, 
By  duuice  retiring  from  the  glare  of  noon 
To  this  forsaken  covert,  there  I  found 
A  hoary  pathway  traced  l>ctween  the  trees. 
And  winding  on  with  such  an  easy  line 
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Along  a  natural  opcnine,  that  1  stood 

Much  wondering  how  I  could  have  sought  m 

vain 
For  what  was  now  so  obvious.    To  abide, 
For  an  allotted  interval  of  ease. 
Under  m/  cottage-roof,  had  gladly  come 
From  the  wild  sea  a  cherished  Visitant ; 
And  with  the  sight  of  this  same  path— begun, 
Begun  and  ended,  in  the  shady  grove. 
Pleasant  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind 
That,  to  Uiis  opportune  recess  allured. 
He  had  surveyed  it  with  a  finer  eye, 
A  heart  more  wakeful ;  and  had  worn  the  track 
By  pacing  here,  unwearied  and  alone. 
In  tnat  habitual  restlessness  of  foot 
That  haunts  the  Sailor  measuring  o'er  and  o'er 
His  short  domain  upon  the  vessePs  deck, 
While  she  pursues  her   coiu-se    through  the 

dreary  sea. 

When  thou  hadst  quitted  Esthwaltc's  plea- 

sant  shore, 
And  taken  thy  first  leave  of  those  green  hills 
And  rocks  that  were  the  play-ground  of  thy 

youth, 
Year  followed  year,  my  Brother  I  and  we  two, 
Conversing  not,  knew  little  in  what  mould 
Each  others  mind  was  fashioned ;  and  at  length. 
When  once  agam  we  met  in  Grasmerc  Vale, 
Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fraternal  love. 
But  thou,  a  School-boy,  to  the  sea  hadst  carried 
Undying  recollections ;  Nature  there 
Was  with  thee  ;  she,  who  loved  us  both,  she 

still 
Was  with  thee ;  and  even  so  didst  thou  become 
A  silent  Poet ;  from  the  solitude 
Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  Mratchful  heart 
Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear, 
And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man's  touch. 
—Back  to  the  joyless  Ocean  thou  art  gone  ; 
Nor  from  this  vestige  of  thy  musing  hours 
Could  I  withhold  thy  honoured  name, — and 

now 
I  love  the  fir-grove  with  a  perfect  love. 
Thither  do  I  withdraw  when  cloudless  suns 
Shine   hot,  or  wind  blows  troublesome  and 

strone  ;^ 
And  there  1  sit  at  evening,  when  the  steep 
Of  Silver-how,  and  Grasmere*s  peaceful  Like, 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the  stems 
Of  the  dark  firs,  a  visionary  scene  1 
And,  while  I  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
Of  clouded  splendour,  on  this  dream-like  sight 
Of  solemn  loveliness,  I  think  on  thee, 
My  Brother,  and  on  all  whidi  thou  hast  lost 


Nor  seldom,  if  I  rightly  guess,  while  Thou, 
Muttering  the  verses  which  I  muttered  first 
Among  the  mountains,  through  the  midnight 

watch 
Art  pacing  thoughtfully  the  vessel's  deck 
In  some  far  region,  here,  while  o'er  my  head. 
At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breeze. 
The  fir-grove  murmurs  with  a  sea-like  sounds 
Alone  I  tread  this  path  ; — for  aught  I  know. 
Timing  m^  steps  to  thme :  and,  with  a  store 
Of  undistmguishable  sympathies. 
Mingling  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  dav 
When  we,  and  others  whom  we  love,  shall  meet 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere's  happy  Vale: 
2805. 

NoU. — This  wish  was  not  granted ;  the  la- 
mented Person  not  long  after  perished  by  ship< 
wreck,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Commander 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Ves- 
sel, the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
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VII. 

Forth  from  a  jutting  ridge,  around  whose  base 
Winds  our  deep  Vue,  two  heath-clad  Rocks 

ascend 
In  fellowship,  the  loftiest  of  the  pair 
Rising  to  no  ambitious  height ;  yet  both. 
O'er  lake  and  streafh,  mountam  and  flc 

mead. 

Unfolding  pr(»pects  fair  as  human  eyes 
Ever  beheld.     Up-led  with  mutual  help. 
To  one  or  other  brow  of  those  twin  Peaks 
Were  two  adventurous  Sisters  wont  to  climb. 
And  took  no  note  of  the  hour  while  thence  they 

gazed. 
The  blooming  heath  their  couch,  gazed,  side 

by  side. 
In  speechless  admiration.  ^  I,  a  witness 
And  frequent  sharer  of  their  calm  delight 
With  thankful  heart,  to  either  Eminence 
Gave  the  baptismal  name  each  Sister  bore. 
Now  are  they  parted,  far  as  Death's  cold  hand 
Hath  power  to  part  the  Spirits  of  those  who 

love 
As  they  did  love.    Ye  kindred  Pinnacles — 
That,  while  the  generations  of  mankind 
Follow  each  other  to  their  liiding-place 
In  time's  abyss,  are  privileged  to  endure 
Beautiful  in  yourselves,  and  richly  graced 
With  like  command  of  beauty— grant  your  aid 
For  Mary's  humble,  Sarah  s  silent,  claim. 
That  their  pure  joy  in  nature  may  survive 
From  ;^e  to  age  in  blended  memory. 
X845. 
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UOKNIKC   EXERCISE, 
leadl  the  putinies  of  ihc  elad 


fail  ofl  is  piqued  1  WKV1 
Scpdinc  Hd  shadowi  titer  thi 


rrwiil  Ihce  and  [] 


The  h.imony  Ihy  no 


;  love-promplet 


rn-™*!/— '":«*"  '  H"!  uniusptcting  fowl 

Theie  maiini  mouDiiiig  toward!  her  native 

SSH'iHiiisir 

sph«t.              ^ 

Charier  by  hearen  mtncled,  whom  do  ban 

To  daylight  known  deter  from  that  pum.li. 

Through  border  wOds  where  naked  Indlani 

Come  foith  at  evening  keepi  Tbss  nill  and 

Mnudi  ar'nota  iileM  her  lubtle  ikill : 

For  mT^e  'yelid  eould  to  rieep  incline      . 

Ai^  in  tb»  iternuon,  "Wmr  pook  WiULl- 

Wert  thou  a^oni  iheni,  lingioi  at  they  thine  1 

Laihed  out  ofafe,  nst  quiel  in  tha  griire. 

i8j8. 

What  wmdnt  «  hn  bMding,  .nclent  lays 

Steeped  in  dire  grief  the  voice  of  PhiJomel ; 

But  oe'o  eould  Fwcy  hen,f  ihe  buoyant  Lark 

T«LL  me.  ye  Zcphj-r, !  that  unfoM, 

lo  melancholy  KTvinc- haik  1  O  h«k  1 

While  flutlering  o'er  thij  gay,  Receo, 

GHctering  and  twinkling  near  yon  rosy  ctoud  : 
rbe  happiett  Urd  that  spraog  oat  of  Ihe  Atk  I 
Hail.  Uat  above  all  kind*  f— Supremely 
•killed 
Beilleu  oiih  fixed  to  balance,  high  with  low, 
Thou  leav'K  Ihe  halcyon  fret  herhopeilobuil 

Perpetual  flight,  unchecked  by  enrthly  lies. 
LeaVu  to  the  wandering  bird  of  paradiie. 
Faithful,  though  mift  as  lightning,  iha  met 


'Set  Watetteo'tWindetuig) in  South AoKiicL 


Of  Eden'i  bli»ful  wildemeu, 
Kd  only  loftly-jtealing  houra 
There  cloK  Ihe  peaceful  livei  of  llowen  t 

Airkindi  conmingleJ  without  feat. 
Prevailed  a  like  indulgent  law 
For  the  tiill  growiha  ihal  prosper  here  t 
IWd  wanton  fawn  and  kid  fcrbear 
The  half-blown  rose.  Ihe  lily  tpirel 
Or  peeped  Ihey  often  from  thdr  bedi 
And  prematurely  diappeared, 
Devoured  like  i^esiure  ere  il  tpreada 
A  bofon  lo  the  >un  endeared) 
ir>uch  thnr  hanh  uniioiely  doom. 
It  bill  not  Am  on  bud  or  fclooin. 
,11  mmmer-long  (he  hap' 


Ofthutair, 
From  the  r 
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Yet,  wher6  the  giiardian  fence  is  wound. 
So  subtly  are  our  eyes  beguiled 
We  see  not  nor  suspect  a  bound. 
No  more  than  in  some  forest  wild ; 
The  sight  is  free  as  air — or  crost 
Only  by  art  in  nature  lost. 

And,  though  the  jealous  turf  refuse 
By  random  footsteps  to  be  prest. 
And  feed  on  never-sullied  oews, 
Kr,  gentle  breezes  from  the  west. 
With  all  the  ministers  of  hope 
Are  tempted  to  this  sunny  slope. 

And  hither  throngs  of  birds  resort; 
Some,  inmates  lodged  in  shady  nests. 
Some,  perched  on  stems  of  stately  port 
That  nod  to  welcome  transient  guests ; 
While  hare  and  leveret,  seen  at  play, 
Appear  not  more*shut  out  than  tney. 

Apt  emblem  (for  reproof  of  pride) 
Tnis  delicate  Enclosure  shows 
Of  modest  kindness,  that  would  hide 
The  firm  protection  she  bestows ; 
Of  manners,  like  its  viewless  fence. 
Ensuring  peace  to  innocence. 

Thus  spake  the  moral  Muse — ^her  wing 
Abruptly  spreading  to  depart. 
She  left  that  farewell  oflfering, 
Memento  for  some  docile  heart ; 
lliat  may  respect  the  good  old  age 
When  Fancy  was  Truth's  willing  Page  ; 
And  Truth  would  skim  the  flowery  glade. 
Though  entering  but  as  Fancy's  Shade. 
2824. 


III. 

A  WHiRi^BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Rushed  o'er  the  wood  with  startling  sound  ; 
Then— all  at  once  the  air  was  still, 
And  showers  of  hailstones  pattered  round. 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above, 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies;  ull  and  green  ; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  year  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er. 
And  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green. 
But  see  t  where'er  the  hailstones  drop 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop ; 
There's  not  a  breeze — no  breath  of  air — 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where 
Along  the  floor,  beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowerine  hollies  made. 
The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring, 
As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robm  Good-fellow  were  there, 
And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee. 
Were  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 
»799- 


IV. 

THE  WATERFALL  AND  THE  EGLAN- 
TINE. 

I. 
*'  Beconf,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf," 
Exclaimed  an  angry  Voice, 
"  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 
Between  me  and  my  choice  I " 


A  small  Cascade  fresh  swoln  with  snows 
111  us  threatened  a  poor  Briar-rose, 
That,  all  bespattered  with  his  foam, 
And  dancing  high  and  dancing  low, 
Was  living,  as  a  child  might  luiow. 
In  an  unhappy  home. 

II. 
"  Dost  thou  presume  my  course  to  block  t 
Off,  off  I  or,  puny  Thing  I 
I'll  hurl  thee  headlong  with  the  rock 
To  which  thy  fibres  cung." 
The  Flood  was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
The  patient  Briar  suffered  long. 
Nor  did  he  utter  groan  or  sigh. 
Hoping  the  danger  would  be  post ; 
But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  last. 
He  ventured  to  reply. 

III. 
"  Ah  I"  said  the  Briar,  "bbme  me  not ; 
Why  should  we  dwell  in  strife  ? 
We  who  in  this  sequer.tered  spot 
Once  lived  a  happy  life  I 
You  stirred  me  on  my  rocky  bed — 
What  pleasure  through  my  veins  you  spread! 
The  summer  long,  from  day  to  day, 
My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedewed  ; 
Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 
That  did  your  cares  repay. 

IV. 

When  spring  came  on  with  bud  and  bell. 

Among  these  rocks  did  I 

Before  you  hang  my  wreaths  to  tell 

That  gentle  days  were  nigh ! 

And  in  the  sultry  summer  hours, 

I  sheltered  vou  with  leaves  and  flowers ; 

And  in  my  leaves — now  shed  and  gone. 

The  linnet  lodged,  and  for  us  two 

Chanted  his  pretty  songs,  when  jrou 

Had  little  voice  or  none. 

V. 

But  now  proud  thoughts  are  in  your  breast—- 

What  grief  is  mine  you  see. 

Ah  !  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  blest 

Together  we  might  be  I 

Though  of  both  leaf  and  flower  bereft. 

Some  ornaments  to  me  are  left — 

Rich  store  of  scarict  hips  is  mine. 

With  which  I,  in  my  humble  way. 

Would  deck  you  manv  a  winter  day, 

A  happy  Eglantine  !' 

VI. 

What  more  he  said  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Torrent  down  the  rocky  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fast ; 
I  listened,  nor  aught  else  could  hear ; 
The  Briar  quaked — and  much  I  fear 
Those  accents  were  his  last. 
x8oo. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM. 

A  PASTOKAX^ 
I. 

His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 

Beside  the  babbling  rills ; 

A  careful  student  he  had  ))een 

Amon^  the  woods  and  bill&. 

One  winter's  night,  when  through  the  trees 
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The  wind  was  roaring,  on  his  knees 
His  youngest  bom  did  Andrew  hold : 
And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddv  quire, 
Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire. 
This  Tale  the  Shepherd  told. 

II. 
"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  loft/  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat  I 
Out  of  iu  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 
A  Broom  out  of  its  feet 
The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon— 
The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 
Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west : 
When,  in  a  voice  sedate  vrith  age. 
This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage. 
His  neighbour  thus  addressed  :— 

III. 
'  Eight  weary  weeks,  through  rock  and  clay, 
Along  this  mountain  s  edge. 
The  Frost  hath  wrought  both  night  and  day. 
Wedge  driving  alter  wedge. 
Look  up  1  and  think,  above  your  head 
What  trouble,  surely,  will  be  bred ; 
Last  night  I  heard  a  crash— 'tis  true. 
The  splinters  took  another  road — 
I  see  them  yonder — what  a  load 
For  such  a  Thing  as  you  1 

IT. 

You  are  preparing  as  before 

To  deck  ywa  slender  shape ; 

And  vet,  just  three  years  back — no  more — 

You  had  a  strange  escape : 

Down  from  yon  cliff  a  uagment  broke  ; 

It  thundered  down,  with  fire  and  smoke, 

And  hitherward  pursued  its  wav ; 

This  ponderous  block  was  caugnt  by  m^ 

And  o^er  your  head,  as  you  may  see, 

Tis  hangug  to  this  day  1 

V. 

If  breeie  or  bird  to  this  rough  steep 

Your  kind's  first  seed  did  bear. 

The  breexe  had  better  been  asleep. 

The  bird  caught  in  a  snare : 

For  you  and  your  green  twigs  decoy 

The  little  witless  shepherd-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower ; 

And,  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon. 

Both  you  and  he,  Heaven  knows  how  soon ! 

Will  perish  in  one  hour. 

VI. 

From  me  this  friendly  warning  take' — 
The  Broom  began  to  doze. 
And  thu^  to  keep  herself  awake. 
Did  gently  interpose : 
'  My  thamcs  for  your  discourse  are  due ; 
That  more  than  what  you  say  is  true, 
I  know,  and  I  have  known  it  lone ; 
Frail  is  the  bond  by  which  we  hold 
Our  beingj  whether  young  or  old. 
Wise,  fiMMish,  weak,  or  strong. 

VII. 

Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can. 
Will  reach  both  great  and  small ; 
And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man 
Who  b  not  wise  at  all. 
For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  roam? 
This  spot  is  my  paternal  home, 


It  is  my  pleasant  heritage ; 
My  father  nuiny  a  happy  year 
Spread  here  his  careless'blossoms,  here 
Attained  a  good  old  age. 

VIII. 

Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 

What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 

My  heart  with  terrors?    Am  I  not 

In  truth  a  favoured  plant  I 

On  me  such  bounty  Summer  pours. 

That  I  am  covered  o'er  with  nowers ; 

And.  when  the  Frost  is  in  the  sky. 

My  oranches  are  so  fresh  and  gay 

That  you  might  look  at  me  and  say. 

This  Plant  can  never  die. 

IX. 

The  butterfly,  all  fpneen  and  gold. 
To  me  hath  often  nown, 
Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behold 
Wings  lovely  as  his  own. 
When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew. 
Beneath  my  shade,  the  mother-ewe 
Lies  with  her  infant  lamb ;  I  see 
The  love  they  to  each  other  make, 
And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partake. 
It  is  a  joy  to  me. 

X. 

Her  voice  was  blithe,  her  heart  was  light ; 
The  Broom  might  have  pursued 
Her  si)eech,  until  the  stars  of  night 
Their  journey  had  renewed ; 
But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air ; 
And  to  her  own  green  cwwer  the  breeie 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bees 
To  rest,  or  murmur  there. 

XI. 

One  night,  my  Children  !  from  the  north 
There  came  a  furious  blast ; 
At  break  of  day  I  ventured  forth. 
And  near  the  clifT  I  passed. 
The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak. 
And  struck  him  with  a  michty  stroke, 
And  whirled,  and  whirled  nim  far  away ; 
And,  in  one  Hospitable  deft, 
The  little  careless  Broom  was  left 
To  live  for  many  a  day." 
zSoo. 


vi. 

TO  A  SEXTON. 

Lbt  thy  wheel-barrow  aloney 
WhereK>re,  Sexton,  piling  still 
In  thy  bone-house  bone  on  bone  ? 
'TIS  ahready  like  a  hill 
In  a  field  of  battle  made. 
Where  three  thousand  skulls  are  laid  ; 
These  died  in  peace  each  with  the  other,- 
Father,  aster,  firiend,  and  brother. 

Mark  the  spot  to  which  I  point  1 
From  this  platform,  eight  feet  square. 
Take  not  even  a  finger-joint : 
Andrew's  whole  fireside  is  there. 
Here,  alone,  before  thine  eyes, 
Simon's  sickly  daughter  lies. 
From  weakness  now,  and  pain  defended. 
Whom  he  twenty  winters  tended. 


\ 
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Look  but  at  the  gardener's  pride — 

How  he  elories,  when  he  sees 

Roses,  liUes,  side  by  side,  , 

Violets  in  families ! 

By  the  heart  of  Man,  his  tears, 

Bv  his  hopes  and  by  his  fears. 

Thou,  too  heedless,  art  the  Warden 

Of  a  £ar  superior  garden. 

Thus  then,  each  to  other  dear, 

Let  them  all  in  quiet  lie, 

Andrew  there,  and  Susan  here. 

Neighbours  in  mortality. 

And,  should  I  live  through  sun  and  rain 

Seven  widowed  years  without  my  Jane, 

O  Sexton,  do  not  then  remove  her. 

Let  one  grave  hold  the  Loved  and  Lover  I 

»799. 


VII. 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

'  "Her^  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 
That  from  every  thing  1  saw 
I  could  some  instruction  draw. 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
Through  tne  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  sprine, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustelling ; 
By  a  Daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree ; 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature|s  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man." 

G.  Wither. 

Th  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went. 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make,— 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake. 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake. 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy ! 

Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  decks  his  few  grey  hairs  ;^ 
Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs. 

That  she  ma^  sun  diee  ; 
Whole  Summer-nelds  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autunrn,  melancholy  Wi^ht  1 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice  train. 
Thou  grect'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane ; 
Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again ; 

Yet  nothing  daunted. 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  nought : 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  sudi  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

Hie  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose ; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling. 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim. 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame  ; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  Poet's  darling. 

*  His  muse. 


If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly. 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare  ; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art  I— a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour. 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension  ; 
Some  steady  love  ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  turn, 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
llie  common  life  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray. 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  ga^. 
Then,  cheerful  Flower  I  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness : 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
1'hou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet. 
All  .seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I ,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing ; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense  ; 
A  happy,  genial  influence. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence. 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year  1  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course,— when  day's  begun 
As  ready  to  salute  the  sun 

An  lark  or  leveret. 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain  : 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  men 
Than  in  old  time  ; — thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favourite.* 
i8o3. 


VIII. 


TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  worid  be, 

Daisy  I  again  I  talk  to  thee. 

For  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  Common*p1ace 
Of  Nature,  wi^h  that  homely  face, 
AiMi*Tefr  with  something  of  a  grace 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee  \ 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit,  and  play  with  similes. 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  dq;rees, 
llioughts  of  thy  raising : 

•  See,  in  Chaucer  and  the  elder  Poets,  the 
honours  formerly  paid  to  this  flower. 
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And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blan 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game. 
While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  X.ove's  court. 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations :  ^ 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best. 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  cydops,  with  one  eye 
Starins  to  threaten  and  defy. 
That  thought  comes  next — ^and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  vani^— and  behold 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself  some  (aery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover  1 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar— 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee  1 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest. 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest ; — 
May  Pf ace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  1 

Bright  Flffwer  I  for  by  that  name  at  last. 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee^  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature  1 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  I 
z8o5. 


IX. 

THE  GREEN. UNNET. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  sprea' 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
Tn  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat  I 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee.  £%r  above  the  rest 

In  ioy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou,  Linnet  t^  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May  ; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  tards,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
'Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  sole  in  tny  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair ; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  ^sty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies, 


Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There  t  where  the  flutter  of  his  wiags 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flin^ 
Shadows  and  sunny  gUmmermgs, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sieht  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  tne  dancing  leaves ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes ; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign. 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 
Z803. 


TO  A  SKY-LA&K. 

Up  with  me  I  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 
For  thy  song,  ^Lark,  is  strong ; 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 
Singing,  singing, 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing. 
Lift  me,  ^ide  me  till  I  find 

That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  I 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary  ; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divino 

In  that  son^  of  thine  ; 

Lift  me.  guide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning  ; 
Thou  hast  a  ne&t  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And,  thouj^h  little  troubled  with  slotn. 
Drunken  Lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver,. 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  ooth  I 

Alas  I  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven. 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must 

wind: 
But  hearine  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of'^heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day 

is  done. 
1805. 


XI. 

TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE.^ 

Pansiks,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star ; 


/ 


*  Common  Pilcwort. 
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Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  gO| 
lilen  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  1 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  Flower  I— I'll  make  a  stir. 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  vet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself ; 
Since  we  needs  must  nrst  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may, 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
"When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood  ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude : 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming,  Thou  art  come  I 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit  I 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  lane  ;— there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
.  But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befal  the  vellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours ! 
Buttercups,  that  will  oe  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien : 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do^ 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine. 
Little,  numble  Celandine  1 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
I  Unrequited  upon  earth ; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  Joyous  train  ensuing. 
Serving  at  my  heart's  command. 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing^ 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 
1803. 

XII. 

TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 
Plbasurbs  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  fieet : 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  tnee  was  glad ; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art. 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had. 
Celandine  I  and  long  a^. 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he. 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be, 


Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-board  in  a  blaze. 
When  the  rising  sun  he  painted. 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter^s  vanishing^ 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers. 
Sticking  ncerchief-plots  of  mould 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers. 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  fold  I 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there,  * 
Mantling  u  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure. 
Sighed  to  think,  I  read  a  book. 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me ; 
Yet  I  long  ooiild  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways. 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ; 
While  the  patient  primrose  sits 
Like  a  beggar  in  tne  cold^ 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  sheltering  hold ; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  train 
When  ye  are  all  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell. 
By  what  charm  of  sight  or  smell. 
Does  the  dim-eyed  curious  Bee, 
labouring  for  her  waxen  cells, 
Fottdl^'settle  upon  Thee, 
Prized  above  all  buds  and  bells 
Opening  daily  at  thy  side. 
By  the  season  multiplied? 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  "  beiaeath  our  shoon :  ** 
Let  the  bold  Discoverer  thcid 
In  his  baric  the  polar  sea ; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid ; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  Flower. 
1803. 


XIII. 

THE  SEVEN  SISTERS  ; 

OR, 
THB  SOUTUDB  OF  BINMORU. 

I. 

Sbvbn  Daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 

All  children  of  one  mother : 

You  could  not  say  in  one  short  day 

What  love  they  bore  each  other. 

A  garland,  of  seven  lilies,  wrought  I 

Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell ; 

But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought. 

Their  Father,  took  of  them  no  thought. 

He  loved  the  wars  so  well. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  I  mournfully, 

The  solitude  of  cinnorie ! 

II. 
Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wind. 
And  from  the  shores  of  Ezin, 
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Across  the  ware,  a  Rover  brave 

To  Binnorie  is  stcmng : 

Ri|^t  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

llie  gallant  ship  is  borne  ; 

The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 

And  hark  I  the  Leader  of  the  bajid 

Hath  blown  his  bugle  horn. 

Sing,  moumfullv,  oh !  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

III. 
Beside  a  grotto  of  their  own,  ^ 
With  boughs  above  them  closing. 
The  Seveu  are  laid,  and  in  the  shade 
They  lie  like  fawns  reptosing.  ^ 
But  now,  upstarting  with  affiright 
At  noise  of  man  and  steed. 
Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  right — 
Of  your  fair  household,  Faiher-knight, 
Methinks  you  take  small  heed  I 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  I  mournfully. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

rv. 
Away  the  seven  fair  Campbells  fly. 
And,  over  hill  and  hollow, 
With  menace  proud,  and  insult  loud, 
The  youthful  Xpvers  follow. 
Cried  they,  "  Your  Father  loves  to  roam « 
Enough  for  him  to  find 
The  empty  house  when  he  comes  home ; 
For  us  your  yellow  ringlets  comb. 
For  us  be  &ir  and  kind  I " 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  1  mournfully, 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

V. 

Some  close  behind,  some  side  by  side, 

like  clouds  in  stormy  weather ; 

They  run,  and  cry,  "Nay,  let  us  die. 

And  let  us  die  together." 

A  lake  was  near ;  the  shore  was  steep ; 

There  never  foot  had  been  ; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  desperate  leap 

Together  plunged  into  the  deep^ 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  1  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

VI. 

The  stream  that  flows  out  of  the  lake. 
As  through  the  glen  it  rambles. 
Repeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  stone, 
For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Seven  little  Islands,  green  and  bare. 
Have  risen  from  out  the  deep: 
The  fishers  say,  those  sisters  fair. 
By  faeries  all  are  buried  there. 
And  there  together  sleep^ 
Sing,  moummlly,  oh  I  mournfully. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 
1804. 


XIV. 

Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sight 
This  rock  would  be  if  edged  around 
With  living  snow-drops  f  circlet  bright ! 
How  glorious  to  this  orchard-ground  ! 
Who  loved  the  little  Rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet  ? 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child  f 
Or  raUier  of  some  gentle  maid, 


Whose  brows,  the  day  that  she  was  styled 
The  shepherd-queen,  were  thus  arrayed  ? 
Of  man  matuie,  or  matron  sage  ? 
Or  old  man  toying  with  his  age  T 

I  asked— 'twas  whispered ;  The  device 
To  each  and  all  might  well  belong : 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 
That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong;, 
That  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 
1803. 
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XV. 

THE  REDBREAST  CHASING  THE 
BUTTERFLY. 

Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 

Our  little  English  Robin  ; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  Autumn-vrlnds  are  sobbing  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Loorsf 

Their  Thomas  in  Finlana, 

And  Russia  far  inland? 
The  bird,  that  by  Kome  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother. 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  ? 
Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  skies. 
He'd  wish  to  close  them  again. 
—  If  the  Butterfly  knew  but  his  friend. 
Hither  his  flight  he  would  benU  ; 
And  find  his  way  to  me, 
Under  the  branches  of  the  tree :  - 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good. 
That,  afler  their  bewildering, 
Covered  \rith  leaves  the  little  children. 

So  painfully  in  the  wood  ? 

What  ailed  thee,  Robin,  that  thou  could'st 
pursue 
A  beautiful  creature, 
T^at'is  gentle  by  nature? 
Beneath  the  summer  sky 
From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly ; 
Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 
The  cheerer  Thou  of  our  in-door  sadness. 
He  is  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladness : 
What  hinders,  then,  that  ye  should  be 
Playmates  in  the  sunny  weather. 
And  fly  about  in  the  air  together  I 
His  beautiful  wings  in  crimson  are  drest, 
A  crimson  as  bright  as  thine  own : 
Would'st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 
O  pious  Bird  !  whom  man  loves  best. 
Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone ! 
x8o6. 


XVI. 


SONG  FOR  THE  SPINNING  WHEEL. 

FOUNDED  UPON  A   BELIEF   PREVALENT  AMONG 
THE  PASTORAL  VALES  OF  WESTMORELAND. 

Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel  I 
Night  has  brought  the  welcome  hour 
When  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  from  faery  power  : 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground  ; 
Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round  1 
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Now,  beneath  the  starry  sky, 
Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep?— 
Ply  the  pleasant  labour,  ply ! 
For  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep, 
Runs  with  speed  more  smooth  and  fine, 
Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 
Short-lived  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eves  : 

"     But  true  love  is  like  the  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies. 
When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast 

x8xa. 


XVII. 

HINT    FROM    THE    MOUNTAINS 

FOR  CERTAIN  POLITICAL  PRETKNDBRS. 

"Who  but  hails  the  sight  with  pleasure 
When  the  wings  of  genius  rise 
Their  ability  to  measure 

With  great  enterprise  j 
But  in  man  was  ne'er  such  daring 
As  yon  Hawk  exhibits,  pairing; 
His  brave  spirit  with  the  war  in 

The  stormy  skies  1 

Mark  him,  how  his  power  he  uses, 
Lays  it  by,  at  will  resumes  1 
Mark,  ere  for  his  haunt  he  chooses 

Clouds  and  utter  glooms  1 
There,  he  wheels  in  downward  mazes ; 
Sunward  now  his  flight  he  raises. 
Catches  fire,  as  seems,  and  blazes 

With  uninjured  plumes  I "— 

ANSWER. 

"  Stranger,  'tis  no  act  of  courage 
Which  aloft  thou  dost  discern ; 
No  bold  Hrd  gone  forth  to  forage 

'Mid  the  tempest  stem  : 
But  such  mockery  as  the  nations 
See,  when  public  perturbations 
lift  men  from  their  native  stations. 

Like  yon  Tuft  of  fern  ; 
Such  it  is ;  the  aspiring  creature 
Soaring  on  undaunted  wing, 
(So  you  fancied)  is  by  nature 

A  dull  helpless  thing, 
Dry  and  vrithered,  light  and  yellow  ;— 
That  to  be  the  tempest's  fellow  I 
Wait— and  you  shall  see  how  hollow 

Its  endeavouring  I" 
18x7. 


XVI II. 

ON  SEEING  A  NEEDLECASE  IN  THE 

FORM  OF  A  HARP. 

THE   work    of  K.  M.  S. 

Frowns  are  on  everv  Muse's  face. 
Reproaches  from  their  lips  are  sent. 

That  mimicry  should  thus  disgrace 
The  noble  Instrument. 

A  very  Harp  in  all  but  aze ! 

Needles  for  strings  in  apt  ^dation  ! 
Minerva's  self  would  stif^atize 

The  uncUssic  profanation. 


Even  her  owh  needle  that  subdued 

Arachne's  rival  .spirit,  . 

Though  wrought  in  Vulcan  shappiest  mood, 

jjuoi  honour  could  not  merit. 
And  this,  too,  from  the  Laureate's  Child, 

A  living  lord  of  melody  I 
How  will  her  Sire  be  reconciled 

To  the  refined  indignity? 
I  spake,  when  whispered  a  low  voice, 

"  Bard  I  moderate  your  ire  : 
Spirits  of  all  degrees  rejoice 

In  presence  of  the  lyre. 
The  Minstrels  of  Pygmean  bands, 

Dwarf  Genii,  moonlight-loving  Fays, 
Have  shells  to  fit  their  tiny  hands 

And  suit  their  slender  lays 

Some,  still  more  delicate  of  car. 

Have  lutes  (believe  my  words) 
Whose  framework  is  of  gossamer. 

While  sunbeams  are  the  chdrds. 
Gay  Sylphs  this  miniature  will  court. 

Made  vocal  by  their  brushing  wings, 
\nd  sullen  Gnomes  will  learn  to  sport 

Around  its  polished  strings ; 

Whence  strains  to  love-sick  maiden  dear. 
While  in  her  lonely  bower  she  tries 

To  cheat  the  thought  she  cannot  cheer. 
By  fanciful  embroideries. 

Trust,  angry  Bard  !  a  knowing  Sprite, 
Nor  think  the  Harp  her  lot  deplores ; 
Though  'mid  the  stars  the  Lyre  shuie  bright. 
Love  stoops  as  fondly  as  ne  soars.' 
1827. 


XIX. 

TO  A  LADY, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  REQUEST  THAT  I  WOULD 
WRITE  HER  A  POEM  UPON  SOME  DRAWINGS 
THAT  SHE  HAD  MADE  OF  FLOWERS  IN  THE 
ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

Fair  Lady !  can  I  sing  of  flowers 

That  in  Madeira  bloom  and  fade, 
I  who  ne'er  sate  within  their  bowers. 

Nor  through  their  sunny  lawns  have  strayed? 
How  they  In  sprightly  dance  arc  worn 

By  Shepherd-groom  or  May-day  queen. 
Or  holy  festal  pomps  adorn. 

These  eyes  nave  never  seen. 

Yet  tho'  to  me  the  pencil's  a^ 

No  like  remembrances  can  give. 
Your  portraits  still  may  reach  the  heart 

Ana  there  for  gentle  pleasure  live ; 
While  Fancy  ranging  with  free  scope 

Shall  on  some  lovely  Alien  set 
A  name  with  us  endeared  to  hope. 

To  peace,  or  fond  regret. 

Still  as  we  look  with  nicer  care. 

Some  new  resemblance  we  mav  trace : 
A  Heart s-ease  will  perhaps  be  there, 

A  Speedwell  may  not  want  its  place. 
And  so  may  we,  with  charmM  mind 

Beholding  what  your  skill  has  wrought. 
Another  Star-of 'Bethlehem  find, 

A  new  Forget-me-not, 
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From  earth  to  heaven  with  motion  fleet 

From  heaven  to  earth  our  thoughts  will  pass, 
A  Holy-tkislU  here  we  meet 

And  there  SkSke^kerd's  weatker-^lau ; 
And  haply  some  familiar  name 

Shall  grace  the  fairest,  sweetest  plant 
Whose  presence  cheers  the  drooping  frame 

Of  English  Emigrant. 

Gazing  she  feels  its  power  beguile 

Sad  thoughts,  and  breathes  with  easier  breath; 
Alas !  that  meek,  that  tender  smile 

Is  but  a  harbineer  of  death : 
And  pointing  with  a  feeble  hand 

She  says,  m  iaint  words  by  sighs  broken. 
Bear  for  me  to  my  native  land 

This  predous  Flower,  true  love's  last  token. 


XX. 


Glad  sight  wherever  new  with  old 

Is  joined  through  some  dear  homebom  tie ; 

The  life  of  all  that  we  behold 

Depends  upon  that  mystery. 

Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky. 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 

We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 

XXI. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

TUB  PAKBOT  AND  THB  WRKN. 

I. 

Within  her  gilded  cage  confined, 
I  saw  a  dazzlmg  Belle, 
A  Parrot  of  that  famous  kind 
Whose  name  is  Non-pareil. 

Like  beads  of  glossv  jet  her  eyes ; 
And,  smoothed  by  Nature's  skill. 
With  pearl  or  gleaming  agate  vies 
Her  fmely-curvid  bill. 

Her  plumy  mantle's  living  hues^ 
In  mass  opposed  to  mass, 
Outshine  the  splendour  that  imbues 
The  robes  of  pictured  glai& 

And,  sooth  to  say,  an  apter  Mate 
Did  never  t^inpt  the  choice 
Of  feathered  Thing  most  delicate 
In  figure  and  in  voice. 

But,  exiled  from  Australian  bowers. 
And  suiKleness  her  lot. 
She  trills  her  song  with  tutored  powers, 
Or  mocks  each  casual  note. 

No  more  of  pity  for  regrets 
With  which  she  may  have  striven  \ 
Now  but  in  wantonness  she  irets. 
Or  spite,  if  cause  be  given ; 

An:h,  volatile,  a  sportive  bird 
By  soda]  glee  inspired : 
Ambitious  to  be  seen  or  heard, 
And  pleased  to  be  admired  1 

II. 
This  moss-lined  shed,  green,  soft,  and  dry^ 
Harbours  a  self-contented  Wren, 
Kot  shunning  man's  abode,  though  shy. 
Almost  as  thought  itsdf,  of  human  ken. 

Strange  plaoes,  coverts  unendeared, 
She  never  tried ;  the  vqy  nest 


In  which  this  Child  of  Spring  was  reared, 

Is  warmed,  thro'  winter,  by  her  feathery  breast. 

To  the  bleak  winds  she  sometimes  gives 

A  slender  unexpected  strain ; 

Proof  that  the  hermitc&s  still  lives. 

Though  she  appear  not,  anc^be  sought  in  vain. 

Say,  Dora  !  tell  me,  by  yon  placid  moon. 
If  called  to  choose  between  the  favoured  pair. 
Which  would  you  be, — the  bird  of  the  saloon. 
By  lady-fingers  tended  with  nice  care. 
Caressed,  applauded,  upon  dainties  fed, 
Or  Nature's  Darkling  of  this  mossy  ahedf 
1825. 

XXIL 

THE  DANISH  BOY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
I. 

Between  two  sister  moorland  rills 

There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  lie 

Sacred  to  flowerets  of  the  hills. 

And  sacred  to  the  sky. 

And  in  this  smooth  and  open  dell 

There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree  ; 

A  comer-stone  by  lightning  cut. 

The  last  stone  of'^a  lonely  hut ; 

And  in  this  dell  you  see 

A  thing  no  storm  can  e'er  destroy. 

The  slmdow  of  a  Danish  Boy. 

n. 
In  douds  above,  the  lark  is  heard, 
But  drops  not  here  to  earth  for  rest ; 
Within  thu  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  her  nest. 
No  beast,  no  bird  hath  here  his  home ; 
Bees,  wafted  on  the  breezy  air, 
Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers  : — to  other  dells 
Their  burthens  do  they  bear ; 
The  Danish  Boy  walks  here  alone : 
The  lovely  dell  is  all  his  own. 

III. 
A  Spirit  of  noon-day  is  he ; 
Yet  seems  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 
Nor  herd-boy  of  the  wood. 
A  regal  vest  of  fur  he  wears. 
In  colour  like  a  raven's  wing  ; 
It  fears  not  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  dew  ; 
But  in  the  storm  'tis  fresh  and  blue 
As  budding  pines  in  spring ; 
Hui  helmet  has  a  vernal  grace, 
Fresh  as  the  bloom  upon  his  face. 

IV. 

A  harp  is  from  his  shoulder  sliuig ; 
Resting  the  harp  upon  his  knee. 
To  words  of  a  foreotten  tongue. 
He  suits  its  melody. 
Of  flocks  upon  the  neighbouring  hill 
.He  is  the  darling  and  the  joy  : 
And  often,  when  no  cause  appears. 
The  mountain-ponies  prick  their  ears, 
— They  hear  the  Danish  Boy, 
While  in  the  dell  he  sings  alone 
Beside  the  tree  and  comer-stone. 

V. 

There  sits  he  ;  in  his  face  you  spy 
No  trace  of  a  ferocious  aix. 
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Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 

So  steady  or  so  (air. 

The  lovely  Danish  Boy  is  blest 

And  happy  in  his  flowery  cove : 

From  biooidy  deeds  his  thoughts  are  far ; 

And  yet  he  warbles  sonp;s  of  war. 

That  seem  like  songs  oflove. 

For  calm  and  gentle  is  his  mien  ; 

Like  a  dead  £^y  he  is  serene. 

XXIII. 

SONG 

FOR  THE  WANDBRING  JRVf. 

Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  craggy  steep^ 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Kesting -places  calm  and  deep. 

Oouds  that  love  through  air  to  hasten. 
Ere  the  storm  its  fury  stills, 
Helmet-like  themselves  will  fasten 
On  the  heads  of  towering  hills. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen  centre 
Of  the  Alps  the  Chamois  bound. 
Yet  he  has  a  home  to  enter 
In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground : 

And  the  Sea-horse,  though  the  ocean 
Yield  him  no  domestic  cave. 
Slumbers  without  sense  of  motion. 
Couched  upon  the  rocking  wave. 

If  on  windy  days  the  Raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 
Not  the  less  she  loves  her  haven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  diff. 

The  fleet  Ostrich,  till  day  closes,^ 
Vagrant  over  desert  sands, 
Brooding  on  her  eggs  reposes 
When  chill  night  that  care  demands. 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble. 
Never  nearer  to  tne  goal ; 
Night  and  day,  I  feel  the  trouble 
Of  the  Wanderer  in  my  soul. 
1800. 
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STRAY  PLEASURES. 
-PleoiHT*  is  spread  thnm^h  the  earth 


In  stray  ei/U  to  oe  claimed  by  whonfer  shall 
find:* 

By  their  floating  mill. 
That  lies  dead  and  still. 
Behold  von  Prisoners  three. 
The  Miller  with  two  Dames,  on  the  breast  of 

the  Thames ! 
The  platform  is  small,  but  gives  room  for  them 

all ; 
And  they're  dancing  merrily. 

From  the  shore  come  the  notes 
To  their  mill  where  it  floats. 
To  their  house  and  their  mill  tethered  fast : 
To  the  small  wooden  isle  where,  their  work  to 

beguile, 
They  from  morning  to  even  take  whatever  b 

given  ;— 
And  nuuiy  a  blithe  day  they  have  pasL 


In  sight  of  the  spires, 

All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest, 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky, 
They  dance,— there  are  three,  as  jocund  as  free. 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast. 

Man  and  Maidens  wheel, 
They  themselves  make  the  reel. 
And  their  music's  a  prey  which  they  seize  ;^ 
Itplays  not  for  them, — what  matter  f  'tis  theirs; 
And  if  they  had  care,  it  has  scattered  their  cares. 
While  they  dance,  crying,  "  Long  as  ye  pleasel " 

They  dance  not  for  me. 

Yet  mine  is  their  glee  I 
Thus  pleasure  is  spread  through  the  earth 
In  stray  G;ifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall 

Thus  a  rich  loving-kindness,  redundantly  kind. 
Moves  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth. 

"Hie  showers  of  the  spring 
Rouse  the  birds,  and  they  sing ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delight. 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this  his  neighbour  will  kiss: 
£lach  wave,  one  and  t'other,  speeds  after  his 

brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right  1 
x8o6w 


XXV. 

THE  pilgrim's  DREAM  ; 
OR,  THE  STAR  AND  THS  CLOW-WORM. 

A  Pilgrim,  when  the  summer  day 

Had  closed  upon  his  weary  way, 

A  lod|;ing  begged  beneath  a  castle's  roof; 

Bift  him  the  haughty  Warder  spumed  ; 

And  from  the  gate  the  Pilgrim  turned, 

To  seek  such  covert  as  the  field 

Or  heath-besprinkled  copse  might  yield. 

Or  lofty  wood,  shower-proof. 

He  paced  along  ;  and,  pensively, 

Halting  beneath  a  shady  tree. 

Whose  moss-grown  root  might  serve  for  couch 

or  seat. 
Fixed  on  a  Star  his  upward  eye ; 
Then,  from  the  tenant  of  the  sk^ 
He  turned,  and  watched  with  kmdred  look, 
A  Glow-worm,  in  a  dusky  nook. 
Apparent  at  his  feet. 

The  murmur  of  a  neighbouring  stream. 
Induced  a  soft  and  slumbrous  dream, 
A  pregnant  dream,  within  whoseshadowy  bounds 
He  recognised  the  earth-bom  Star, 
And  That  which  flittered  from  afar ; 
And.(strange  to  witness  i )  from  the  frame 
Of  the  ethereal  Orb,  there  came 
Intelligible  sounds. 

Much  did  it  taunt  the  humble  Light  ^ 
That  now,  when  day  was  fled,  and  night 
Hushed  the  dark  earth,  fast  closing  weary  eyes, 
A  very  reptile  could  presume 
To  show  her  taper  in  the  gloom. 
As  if  in  rivalship  with  One 
Who  sate  a  ruler  on  his  throne 
Erected  in  the  skies. 

"  Exalted  Star  I "  the  Worm  replied, 
'*  Abate  this  unbecoming  pride, 
Or  with  a  less  uneasy  lustre  shine ; 
Thou  shrink'st  as  momently  thy  rays 
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Are  mastered  by  the  breathing  haze  ; 
While  neither  mist,  nor  thickest  cloud 
That  shapes  in  heaven  its  murky  shroud. 
Hath  power  to  injure  mine. 

But  not  for  this  do  I  aspire 

To  match  the  spark  of  local  fire, 

lliat  at  my  will  bums  on  the  dewy  lawn. 

With  thy  acknowledged  glories  ;— No  \ 

Yet,  thus  upbraided,  I  may  show 

What  favours  do  attend  mc  here. 

Till,  like  thyself,  I  disappear 

Before  the  purple  dawn. 

When  this  in  modest  guise  was  said. 
Across  the  welkin  seemed  to  spread 
A  boding  sound — for  aught  but  sleep  unfit  I 
Hills  quaked,  the  rivers  oackward  ran ; 
That  Star,  so  proud  of  late,  looked  wan  ; 
And  reeled  with  visionary  stir 
In  the  blue  depth,  like  Lucifer 
Cast  headlong  to  the  pit  I 

Fire  lajfed :  and,  when  the  spangled  floor 

Of  anaent  ether  was  no  more. 

Mew  heavens  succeeded,  by  the  dream  brought 

forth:  • 

And  all  the  happy  Souls  that  rode 
Transfigured  tnroueh  that  fresh  abode 
Had  heretofore,  in  humble  trust. 
Shone  meekly  mid  their  native  dust. 
The  Glow-worms  of  the  earth  ! 

This  knowledge,  from  an  Angel's  voice 
Proceeding,  made  the  heart  rejoice 
Of  Him  who  slept  upon  the  open  lea  : 
Waking  at  mom  he  murmured  not ; 
And,  tul  life's  journey  closed,  the  spot 
Was  to  the  Pilgrim's  soul  endeared, 
Where  by  that  dream  he  had  been  cheered 
Beneath  the  shady  tree^ 
z8x8. 
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THE 


POET  AND  THE  CAGED  TURTLEDOVE. 

As  often  as  I  murmur  here 

VLy  half-formed  melodies,  ^ 
Straight  from  her  osier  mansion  near. 

The  Turtledove  replies : 
Though  silent  as  a  leaf  before. 

The  captive  promptly  Coos '; 
Is  it  to  teach  her  own  soft  lore. 

Or  second  my  weak  Muse  ? 

I  rather  think,  the  gentle  Dove 

Is  murmuring  a  reproof, 
Displeased  that  I  from  lays  of  love 

Have  dared  to  keep  aloof: 
That  I,  a  Bard  of  hill  and  dale, 

Have  caroird,  fancy  free. 
As  if  nor  dove  nor  nightingale. 

Had  heart  or  voice  for  me. 

If  such  thy  meaning,  O  forbear. 

Sweet  Bird  I  to  do  me  wrong ; 
Love,  blessed  Love,  is  every  where 

The  spirit  of  mv  song : 
'Mid  grove,  and  by  the  calm  fireside. 

Love  animates  my  lyre— 
That  coo  again !— 'tis  not  to  chide, 

I  feel,  but  to  inspire. 
sS^ow 


XXVII. 

A  wren's  nest. 

Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 

In  field  or  forest  vrith  nice  care. 
Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare. 

No  door  the  tenement  requires, 
And  seldom  needs  a  laboured  roof; 

Yet  b  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious,  and  storm-proof. 

So  Mrarm,  so  beautiful  withal. 

In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim. 
That  to  the  Kind  by  special  grace 

llieir  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 
The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. 

These  find,  'mid  ivied  abbey-walls, 

A  canopy  in  some  still  nook ; 
Others  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae 

That  overhangs  a  brook. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warbles  bv  fits  his  low  clear  song  : 

And  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Are  sung  to  aJl  day  long. 

Or  in  sequestered  lanes  they  build. 
Where,  till  the  flitting  bird's  return. 

Her  eggs  within  the  nest  repose. 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

But  still,  where  general  choice  is  good. 

There  is  a  better  and  a  best ; 
And,  among  fairest  objects,  some 

Are  fairer  than  the  rest ; 

This,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 

The  forehead  of  a  -pollard  oak. 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout ; 

For  She  who  planned  the  mossy  lodge. 

Mistrusting  her  evasive  skill. 
Had  to  a  Pnmrose  looked  for  aid 

Her  wishes  to  fulfiL 

Hif  h  on  the  trunk's  projecting  bmw 
And  fixed  an  infant's  span  above 

The  budding  floweiS|   peeped  forth   the 
nest, 
*rhe  prettiest  of  the  grove  ! 

The  treasure  proudly  did  I  show 
To  some  whose  mmds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  things :  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain : 

TTs  gone— a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey. 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song, 

"Tis  sone  1  (so  seemed  it)  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

Just  three  days  after,  passing  by 
In  clearer  light  the  moss-built  cell 

I  saw,  eroied  its  shaded  mouth ; 
And  felt  that  all  was  welL 

The  Primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  largest  of  her  upright  leaves ; 

And  thus,  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  flower  deceives^ 

Concealed  from  friends  who  might  disturb 

Thy  ouiet  with  no  ill  intent. 
Secure  from  evil  eyes  and  hands 

On  barbarous  plunder  bent, 
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Rest,  Mother-bird  I  and  when  thy  young 
Take  flight,  and  thou  art  free  to  roam, 

When  withered  is  the  guardian  Flower, 
And  empty  thy  late  home. 

Think  how  ye  prospered,  thoo  and  thine, 

Amid  the  unviolated  grove 
Housed  near  the  jawing  Primrose-tuft 

In  foresight,  or  in  love. 

»833-  

XXVIII. 

LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING. 

You  call  it    "Love  lies  bleeding,"— so  you 

may. 
Though  the  red   Flower,  not  prostrate,  only 

droops. 
As  we  have  seen  it  here  trom  day  to  day, 
From  month  to  month,  life  passing  not  away  : 
A  flower   how   rich  in  sadness  1    Even  thus 

stoops, 
(Sentient  by  Grecian   sculpture's   marvellous 

power)  ^ 
Thus  leans,  with  han^ng  br»w  and  body  bent 
Earthward  in  uncomplaining  languishment, 
The  dying  Gladiator.     So,  sad  Flower  ! 
('Tis  Fancy  guides  me  willing  to  be  led, 
Though  by  a  slender  thread,) 
So  drooped  Adonis  bathed  in  sanguine  dew 
Of  his  death-wound,  when  he  from  innocent  air 
The  gentlest  breath  of  resignation  drew ; 
While  Venus  in  a  paKsion  of  despair 
Rent,  weeping  over  him,  her  golden  hair 
Spangled  with  drops  of  that  celestial  shower. 
Sne  suffered,  as  Immortals  sometimes  do  ; 
But  pangs  more  lasting  far  that  Lover  knew 
Who  first,  weighed  down  by  scorn,  in  some  lone 

bower 
Did  press  this  semblance  of  unpitied  smart 
Into  the  service  of  his  constant  heart, 
His  own  dejection,  downcast  Flower!   could 

share 
With  thine,  and  gave  the  mournful  name  which 

thou  wilt  ever  bear. 
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COMPANION  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Never  enlivened  with  the  liveliest  ray 
That  fosters  growth  or  checks  or  cheers  decay, 
Nor  by  the  heaviest  rain-drops  more  deprest. 
This  Flower,  that  first  appeared  as  summer's 

guest. 
Preserves  her  beauty  raid  autumnal  leaves 
And  to  her  mournful  habits  fondly  cleaves. 
When  files  of  stateliest  plants  have  ceased  to 

bloom. 
One  afler  one  submitting  to  their  doom. 
When  her  coevals  each  and  all  are  fled. 
What  keeps  her  thus  reclined  upon  her  lone- 
some bed? 

The  old  my  thologists,  more  imprcss'd  than  we 
Of  this  late  day  by  character  in  tree 
Or  herb,  that  claimed  peculiar  sympathy. 
Or  by  the  silent  lapse  of  fountain  clear. 
Or  with  the  language  of  the  virwless  air 
By  bird  or  beast  made  vocal,  sought  a  cause 
To  solve  the  mystery,  not  in  Nature's  laws 
But  in  Man's  fortunes.    Hence  a  thousand  tales 


Sung  to  the  plaintive  lyre  in  Grecian  vales. 
Nor  doubt  that  something  of  their  spirit  swayed 
The  fancy-stricken  Youth  or  heart-sick  Maid, 
Who,  while  each  stood  companionless  and  eyed 
This  undeparting  Flower  in  crimson  dyed, 
Thought  of  a  wound  which  death  is  slow  to  cure^ 
A  fate  diat  has  endured  and  will  endure^ 
And,  patience  coveting  yet  passion  feeding, 
Csdled  the  dejected  Lingerer,  Love  lUsbUeding^ 

XXX. 

RURAL  ILLUSIONS. 

Sylph  was  it  ?  or  a  Bird  more  bright 

Than  those  of  fabulous  stock  f 
A  second  darted  by  ; — and  lo  I 

Another  of  the  flock, 
Through  sunshine  flitting  from  the  bough 

To  nestle  in  the  rock. 
Transient  deception  !  a  gay  freak 

Of  April's  mimicries ! 
Those  brilliant  strangers,  hailed  with  joy 

Among  the  budding  trees. 
Proved  last  year's  leaves,  pushed  from  the 
sprav 

To  frofic  on  the  breeze. 

Maternal  Flora  !  show  thy  face, 

And  let  thy  hand  be  seen, 
Thy  hand  here  sprinkling  tiny  flowers. 

That,  as  they  touch  the  green. 
Take  root  (so  seems  it)  and  look  up 

In  honour  of  their  Queen. 
Yet,  sooth,  those  little  starry  specks, 

Tnat  not  in  vain  aspired 
To  be  confounded  with  live  growths, 

Most  dainty,  most  admired. 
Were  only  blossoms  dropped  from  twigs 

Of  their  own  offspring  tired. 

Not  such  the  World's  illusive  shows ; 

Her  wingless  flutterings, 
Her  blossoms  which,  though  shed,  outbrave 

The  floweret  as  it  springs. 
For  the  undeceived,  smile  as  they  may. 

Are  melancholy  things : 
But  gentle  Nature  pla^s  her  part 

With  ever-varying^  wiles. 
And  transient  feignings  with  plain  truth 

So  well  she  reconciles. 
That  those  fond  Idlers  most  are  pleased 

Whom  oftenest  she  beguiles. 
1833. 


XXXI. 

THE  KITTEN  AND  FALLING  LEAVES. 

That  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo  I 
What  a  pretty  baby-show ! 
See  the  Kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
Withered  leaves—one — two— and  three — 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  ! 
Through  the  calm  and  fit)sty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair. 
Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink 
Softly,  slowly  :  one  might  think, 
From  the  motions  that  arc  made. 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  Faery  hither  tending, — 
To  this  lower  world  descending, 
Each  invisible  and  mute. 
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In  his  wavering  parachute. 
——But  the  Kitten,  how  she  starts. 
Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts  I 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow ; 
There  arc  many  now — now  one — 
Now  they  stop  and  there  are  none : 
What  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire  I 
With  a  tiger-leap  half  way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey. 
Lets  it  fia  as  last,  and  then 
Has  it  m  her  power  again : 
Now  she  works  with  three  or  four. 
Like  an  Indian  conjurer ; 
Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art. 
Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 
Were  her  antics  played  in  the  eye 
Of  a  thousand  standers-by. 
Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare. 
What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  f 
Over  happy  to  be  proud. 
Over  wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  I 

Tw  a  pretty  baby-treat : 
Nor,  I  deern^  for  me  unmeet ; 
Here,  for  neither  Babe  nor  me. 
Other  play-mate  can  I  see. 
Of  the  countless  living  things, 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wmgs 
(In  the  sun  or  under  shade, 
Upon  boueh  or  grassy  blade) 
And  with  busy  revelhngs. 
Chirp  and  song,  and  murmurings, 
Made  thb  orchard's  narrow  space) 
And  this  vale  so  blithe  a  place^ 
Multitudes  are  swept  away 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day : 
Some  are  sleeping ;  some  in  bands 
Travelled  into  distant  lands  ; 
Others  slunk  to  moor  and  wood, 
Far  from  human  neighbourhood ; 
And,  among  the  Kinds  that  keep 
With  us  doser  fellowship, 
With  us  openly  abide. 
All  have  laid  tneir  mirth  aside. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite, 
Blue-cap,  with  bis  colours  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 
Feeding  in  the  apple-Jree  ; 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout. 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 
Hung — ^head  pointing  towards  the  ground — 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound ; 
Lathcst,  gaudiest  Harlequin  I 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  I 
Light  of  heart  and  light  of  limb ; 
What  is  now  become  of  Him? 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  Went 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment. 
When  the  year  was  in  its  prime. 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill. 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 
Save  a  little  neighbounng  rill. 
That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  souncL 
Vainly  glitter  hiU  and  plain. 


And  the  air  is  calm  in  vaiA ; 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lure 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure  ; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
Into  open  sign  of  joy : 
Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near  ? 
Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  even  than  gaiety  ? 

Yet,  whatever  enjoyments  dweir^ 
In  the  impenetrable  cell  /^ 

Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature  > 
Furnishes  to  every  creature  ;        \ 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know   *^ 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show. 
Such  a  li^ht  of  gladness  breaks. 
Pretty  Kitten  !  from  thy  freaks, — 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 

0  er  my  little  Laura's  face ; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  Baby,  laughing  in  my  arms, 
That  almost  I  could  repine 

That  y6ur  transports  are  not  mine. 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  as  ye  do,  thoughtless  pair ! 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason. 
Will  walk  tlirough  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 
— Pleased  by  any  random  toy ; 
By  a  kitten's  busy  ioy. 
Or  an  infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy  ; 

1  would  fare  like  that  or  this, 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bliss ; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake. 
And  have  faculties  to  take. 

Even  from  things  by  sorrow  wrought. 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought. 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  ^ef. 
To  gambol  with  Life's  fallmg  Leaf. 
1804. 


XXXII. 

ADDRESS  TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER 
DORA, 

ON  BEING  REMINDED  THAT  SHE  WAS  A  MONTH 
OLD  THAT  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  16.      ' 

Hast  thou  then  survived — 

Mild  Offspring  of  infirm  humanity. 
Meek  Infant  1  among  all  forloraest  things 
The  most  forlorn— one  life  of  that  bright  star. 
The  second  glory  of  the  Heavens?— 'fnou hast : 
Already  hast  survived  that  great  decay. 
That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth  felt. 
And  by  all  nations.     In  that  Being's  sight 
From  whom  the  Race  of  human  kind  proceed, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  ; 
And  one  day's  narrow  circuit  is  to  Him 
Not  less  capacious  than  a  thousand  years,  ^ 
But  what  is  time  ?  What  outward  glory  ?  neither 
A  measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 
Through  "heaven's  eternal  year."— Yet  hail  to 

Thee, 
Frail,  feeble,  Monthling !— by  that  name,  me- 

thinks, 
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Thy  scanty  breathing-time  is  portioned  out 
Not  idly. — Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth. 
Couched  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leaves, 
And  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs. 
Or  to  the  churlish  elements  exposed 
On  the  blank  pl;uns, — the  coldness  of  the  night, 
Or  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  face 
Of  beauty,  hy  the  changing  moon  adorned. 
Would,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 
Have  scored  thme  age,  and  punctually  timed 
Thine  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 
Who  might  have    wandered    with    thee.— 

Mother's  love, 
Nor  less  than  mother's  love  in  other  breasts, 
Will,  among  us  warm-dad  and  warmly  housed, 
Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 
Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 
For  thy  unblest  coevals,  amid  wilds 
Where  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 
The  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  refine ; 
And  the  maternal  sympathy  itself. 
Though  strong,  is,  m  the  main,  a  joyless  tie 
Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 
Happier,  far  happier,  is  thy  lot  and  ours  ! 
Even  now — to  solemnise  thy  helpless  state, 
And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  regard 
Thy  passive  beauty — parallels  have  risen, 
Resemblances,  or  contrasts  that  connect, 
Within  the  region  of  a  fathei^s  thoughts. 
Thee  and  thy  mate  and  sister  of  the  sky. 
And  first ;—  thy  sinless  progress,   through  a 

world 
By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  through  gathered 

clouds, 


Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity, 
And  cheering  oft-times  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from  stain : 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fiU'st  thy  horn 
With  brightness  !  leavmg  her  to  post  alon^ 
And  range  about,  disquieted  in  cnange. 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up.  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey.  Babe, 
That  will  suffice  thee  ;  and  it  seems  that  now 
Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  task  is 

thine  ; 
Thou  travellest  so  contentedly,  and  sleep'st 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.     Alas  !  full  soon 
Hath  this  conception,  grateful  to  behold. 
Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied 

o'er 
By  breathing  mist ;  and  thine  appears  to  be 
A  mournful  labour,  while  to  her  is  given 
Hope,  and  a  renovation  without  end. 
— liutt  smile  forbids  the  thought ;  for  on  thy 

face 
Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of  dawn. 
To  shoot  and  circulate  ;  smiles  have  there  been 

seen; 
Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy  loneliness :  or  shall  those  smiles  be  called 
Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 
Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim  ? 
Such  are  they :  and  the  same  are  tokens,  signs. 
Which,  when  the  appointed  season  hath  arrived, 
Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt ; 
And  Reason's  godlike  rower  be  proud  to  own. 
i&H. 


XXXIII. 

THE   WAGGONER. 

"  In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  MerchanL  wondering,  waits  in  vab. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay." 

Thomson. 

TO  CHARLES  LAMB,  ESQ. 
My  Dear  Fribnd, 

When  I  sent  you,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Talc  of  Peter  Bell,  you  asketd  "  why 
Tmb  Wagconbr  was  not  added?"— To  say  the  truth, — from  the  higher  tone  of  imagination, 
and  the  deeper  touches  of  passion  aimed  at  in  the  former,  I  apprcnended,  this  little  Piece 
could  not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage.  In  the  year  x8o6,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  1'hb 
Waggoner  was  read  to  you  in  manuscript,  and,  as  you  have  remembered  it  for  so  long  a 
time,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that,  since_  the  localities  on  which  the  Poem  partly 
depends  did  not  prevent  its  being  interesting  to  you,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  others.  Being 
therefore  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its  present  appearance,  you  must  allow  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  inscribing  it  to  you ;  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your 
Writings,  and  of  the  high  esteem  with  which  I  am  very  truly  yours, 
Eydal  Mount,  May  20,  1819.  .  William  Wordsworth. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

Tis  spent— this  burning  day  of  June  I 

Soft  darkness  o'er  its  latest  gleams  is  stealing^: 

The  buzzing  dor-hawk,  round  and  round,  is 

wheeling, — 
That  solitary  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  that  of  deepest 

noonl 

Confiding  Glow-worms,  'tis  a  night 
Propitious  to  your  earth-bom  light  1 


But,  where  the  scattered  stars  are  seen 
In  hazy  straits  the  clouds  between. 
Each,  in  his  station  twinkling  not. 
Seems  changed  into  a  pallid  spot. 
The  mountains  against  heaven's  grave 

weight 
Rise  up,  and  grow  to  wondrotis  height 
The  air,  as  in  a  lion's  den, 
Is  close  and  hot ; — and  now  and  then 
Comes  a  tired  and  sultry  breeze 
With  a  haunting  and  a  panting. 
Like  the  stifling  of  disease ; 
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But  the  dews  allay  th«  heat. 
And  the  silence  miakes  it  sweet 

Hush,  there  is  some  one  on  the  stir  I 
lis  Benjamin  the  Waggoner ; 
Who  long  hath  trod  xhi^  toUsome  way^ 
Companion  of  the  night  and  day. 
That  far-off  tinkling's  drowsy  cheer, 
Mix'd  with  a  £aint  yet  gxating  sound 
In  a  moment  lost  and  found. 
The  Wain  announces — by  whose  side 
Along  the  banks  of  Rydal  Mere 
He  paces  on,  a  trusty  Guide, — 
Listen  !  you  can  scarcely  hear  I 
Hither  he  his  course  b  bending  ;— 
Now  he  leaves  the  lower  ground. 
And  up  the  craggy  hill  ascending 
Many  a  stop  and  stay  he  makes. 
Many  a  breathing-fit  he  takes  ; — 
Steep  the  way  and  wearisome. 
Yet  all  the  while  his  whip  is  dumb  I 

The  Horses  have  worked  with  right  good- 
wUl, 
And  so  have  gained  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
He  was  patient,  they  were  strong. 
And  now  they  smoothly  glide  along. 
Recovering  breath,  and  piesased  to  win 
The  praises  of  mild  Benjamin. 
Heaven  shield  him  from  mishap  and  snare ! 
But  why  so  earljr  with  this  prayer  ? — 
Is  it  for  threatenings  in  the  sky  f 
Or  for  some  other  danger  nigh  ? 
No ;  none  is  near  him  ^et,  though  he 
Be  one  of  much  infirmity  ; 
For  at  the  bottom  of  the  brow, 
Where  once  the  Dove  and  Olive-bough 
Offered  a  greeting  of  good  ale 
To  all  who  entered  Grasmere  Vale ; 
And  called  on  him  who  must  depart 
To  leave  it  with  a  jovial  heart ; 
There,  where  the  Dove  and  Olive-bough 
Once  hung,  a  Poet  harbours  now, 
A  simple  water-drinking  Bard ;        , 
Why  need  our  Hero  then  (though  frail 
His  best  resolves]  be  on  his  guard  ? 
He  marches  by,  secure  and  bold ; 
Yet  while  he  thinks  on  times  of  old. 
It  seems  that  all  looks  wondrous  cold  : 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  shakes  his  head, 
And,  for  the  honest  folk  within. 
It  is  a  doubt  with  Benjamin 
Whether  they  be  alive  or  dead  I 

Here  IS  no  danger,— none  at  all  I 
Beyond  his  wish  he  walks  secure ; 
But  pass  a  mile — and  ihett  for  trial, — 
Then  for  the  pride  of  self-denial ; 
If  he  resist  tluit  tempting  door, 
Which  with  such  friendly  voic*  Mrill  call ; 
If  he  resist  those  casement  panes, 
And  that  bright  gleam  which  thence  will  fall 
Upon  his  Leaders'  bells  and  manes. 
Inviting  him  with  cheerful  lure : 
For  still,  though  all  be  dark  elsewhere. 
Some  shining  notice  will  be  there 
Of  open  house  and  ready  iare. 

The  place  to  Benjamin  right  well 
Is  known,  and  by  as  strong  a  spell 
As  used  to  be  that  sign  of  love 
And  hope — the  Olive-bough  and  Dove  ; 
He  knows  it  to  bis  cost,  good  Man  1 


Who  does  not  know  the  famous  Swan? 
Object  uncouth  I  and  yet  our^boast. 
For  it  was  painted  by  the  Host ; 
His  own  conceit  the  figure  planned, 
'Twas  coloured  all  by  hb  own  hand ; 
And  that  frail  Child  of  thirsty  clay. 
Of  whom  I  sing  thb  rustic  lay. 
Could  tell  with  sclf-dbsatisfaction 
Quaint  stories  of  the  bird's  attraction ! 

Well  I  that  b  past— and  in  despite 
Of  open  door  and  shining  light. 
And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  of  Dunmaii-raise ; 
And  with  his  team  is  gently  here 
As  when  he  clomb  from  Rydal  Mere ; 
Hb  whip  they  do  not  dread— hb  voice 
They  oiuy  hear  it  to  rejoice. 
To  stand  or  go  is  at  their  pleasure  ; 
Their  efforts  and  their  time  they  measure 
By  generous  pride  within  the  breast ; 
And,  while  they  strain,  and  while  they  rest. 
He  thus  pursues  hb  thoughts  at  leisure. 

Now  am  I  fairly  safe  to-night — 
And  with  proud  cause  my  heart  b  light : 
I  trespassed  latelv  worse  than  ever— 
But  Heaven  has  blest  a  good  endeavour ; 
And,  to  my  soul's  content,  I  find 
The  evil  One  b  left  behind. 
Yes,  let  my  master  fume  and  fret. 
Here  am  I— with  my  horses  yet  I 
My  jolly  team,  he  finds  that  ye 
Will  work  for  nobody  but  me  I 
Full  proof  of  this  the  Country  gained  : 
It  knows  how  ye  were  vexed  and  strained. 
And  forced  unworthy  stripes  to  bear. 
When  trusted  to  another's  care. 
Here  was  it — on  this  nigged  slope. 
Which  now  ye  climb  with  heart  and  hope, 
I  saw  you,  between  rage  and  fear. 
Plunge,  and  fling  back  a  spiteful  ear. 
And  ever  more  and  more  confused. 
As  ye  were  more  and  more  abused : 
As  chance  would  have  it,  passing  by 
I  saw  you  in  that  jeopardy : 
A  word  from  me  was  like  a  charm ; 
Ye  pulled  together  with  one  mind  ; 
And  your  huge  burthen,  safe  from  harm. 
Moved  like  a  vessel  in  the  wind  I 
— Yes,  without  me,  up  hills  so  high 
*Tis  vain  to  strive  for  mastery. 
Then  grieve  not,  jolly  team  !  though  tough 
The  road  we  travel,  steep,  and  rou^h  : 
Though  Rydal-hoights  and  Dun  mail-raise. 
And  ail  their  fellow  banks  and  braes, 
Full  often  make  you  stretch  and  strain. 
And  halt  for  breath  and  halt  again. 
Yet  to  their  sturdiness  'tis  owing^ 
That  side  by  side  we  still  are  going  ! 

While  Benjamin  in  earnest  mood 
Hb  meditations  thus  pursued, 
A  storm,  which  had  been  smothered  long. 
Was  growing  inwardly  more  strong ; 
And,  m  its  struggles  to  get  free, 
Was  busily  employed  as  he. 
The  thunder  had  begun  to  growl — 
He  heard  not,  too  intent  of  soul ; 
The  air  was  now  without  a  breath — 
He  marked  not  that  'twas  still  as  death. 
But  soon  large  rain-drops  on  his  head 
Fell  with  the  weight  of  drops  of  lead  ;— 
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He  starts — and  takes,  at  the  a^momtion^ 

A  sage  survey  of  his  condition. 

The  road  is  black  before  his  eyes, 

Glimmering  fiaintly  where  it  lies  ; 

Black  is  the  sky — and  every  hill. 

Up  to  the  sky,  is  blacker  still — 

Sky,  hill,  and  dale,  one  dismal  room. 

Hung  round  and  overhung  with  gloom ; 

Save  that  above  a  single  height 

Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  hght. 

Above  Helm-crag*— a  streak  half  dead, 

A  burning  of  portentous  red  ; 

And  near  that  lurid  light,  full  well 

The  Astrologer,  sage  Sidrophel, 

Where  at  his  desk  and  book  he  sits. 

Puzzling  aloft  his  airious  wits ; 

He  whose  domain  is  held  in  common 

With  no  one  but  the  anciekt  woman. 

Cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell. 

As  if  intent  on  magic  spell ; — 

Dread  pair,  that,  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

Still  sit  upon  Helm-crag  together  1 

The  AsTROLOGBR  was  not  unseen 
By  solitary  Benjamin ; 
But  total  darkness  came  apon. 
And  he  and  every  thing  was  gone : 
And  suddenly  a  ruffling  breeze, 

ghat  would  have  rocked  the  souncUng  trees 
ad  aught  of  sylvan  growth  been  there} 
Swept  through  the  Hollow  long  and  bare : 
The  nun  rushed  down — the  road  was  battered. 
As  with  the  force  of  billows  shattered  ; 
The  horses  are  dismayed,  nor  know 
Whether  they  should  stand  or  go  : 
And  Benjamin  is  groping  near  them. 
Sees  nothing,  and  can  scarcely  hear  them. 
He  is  astounded, — wonder  not, — 
With  such  a  charge  in  such  a  spot ; 
Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
With  thunder-peals,  clap  after  dap, 
Close-treadii^  on  the  silent  flashes — 
And  somewhere,  as  he  thinks,  by  crashes 
Among  the  rocks  ;  with  weight  of  rain. 
And  sullen  motions  long  and  slow. 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go^ 
Till,  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head  begins  the  fray  again. 

Meanwhile,  uncertain  what  to  do. 
And  oftentimes  comoelled  to  halt. 
The  horses  cautiously  pursue 
Their  way,  without  mishap  or  fiiult ; 
And  now  have  reached  that  i»le  of  stones. 
Heaped  over  brave  Kin&  Dunmail's  bones ; 
He  who  had  once  supreme  command. 
Last  king  of  rocky  Cumberland  ; 
His  bones,  and  those  of  all  his  Power, 
Slain  here  in  a  disastrous  hour  1 

When,  passing  through  this  nanow  strait. 
Stony,  and  dark,  and  desolate, 
Benjamin  can  faintly  hear 
A  voice  that  comes  from  some  one  near, 
A  female  wice  :— **  Whoe'er  you  be. 
Stop,**  it  exclaimed,  *'  and  pity  me  ! " 
And,  less  in  pity  than  in  wonder. 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  thunder. 


*  A  mountain  of  Grasmere,  the  broken  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  figures,  full  as  dis- 
tinctly shapea  as  that  of  the  £unous  Cobbler 
near  Anoquhar  in  Scotland. 


The  Waggooer,  with  prompt  command, 
Summoi^lus horses  to  a  stand. 

While,  with  increaang  agitation. 
The  Woman  urged  her  supplication. 
In  rueful  words,  with  sobs  between — 
'llie  voice  of  tears  that  fell  unseen  ; 
There  came  a  flash — a  startling  glaire. 
And  all  Seat-Sandal  was  laid  bare  I 
*n&  not  a  time  for  nice  suggestion. 
And  Benjamin,  without  a  question, 
Takine  her  for  some  way-worn  rover. 
Said,     Mount,  and  get  you  under  cover  !* 

Another  voice,  in  tone  as  hoarse 
As  a  swoln  brook  with  nigged  course, 
Cried  out,  "  Good  brother,  why  so  fast? 
I've  had  a  glimpse  of  you— atnot// 
Or.  since  it  suits  you  to  be  civil, 
Take  her  at  once — for  good  and  evil  !** 

*'  It  is  my  Husband,"  softly  said 
The  Woman,  as  if  half  afraid : 
Bv  this  time  she  was  snug  within, 
Tnrough  help  of  honest  Benjamin ; 
She  and  her  Babe,  which  to  her  breast 
With  thankfulness  the  Mother  pressed ; 
And  now  the  same  strong  voice  more  near 
Said  cordially,  **  My  Fnend,  what  cheer f 
Rough  doings  these  1  as  God's  my  judge. 
The  sky  owes  somebody  a  grudge ! 
We've  had  in  half  an  hour  or  less 
A  twelvemonth's  terror  and  distress  1 " 

Then  Benjamin  entreats  the  Man 
Would  mount,  too,  quickly  as  he  can : 
The  Sailor — Sailor  now  no  more. 
But  such  he  had  been  heretofore — 
To  courteous  Benjamin  replied, 
**  Go  you  3rour  way,  and  mind  not  me ; 
For  I  must  have,  whate'er  betide 
My  Ass  and  fifty  things  beside, — 
Go,  and  I'll  follow  speedily  <" 

The  Waggon  moves— and  with  its  load 
Descends  along  the  sloping  road ; 
And  th£  rough  Sailor  instantly 
Turns  to  a  little  tent  hard  by : 
For  when,  at  dosing-in  of  day. 
The  family  had  come  that  way, 
Green  pasture  and  the  soft  warm  air 
Tempted  them  to  settle  there.— 
Green  is  the  grass  for  beast  to  graze. 
Around  the  stones  of  Dunmail-raise ! 

The  Sailor  gathers  up  his  bed. 
Takes  down  the  canvas  overhead ; 
And,  after  farewell  to  the  place, 
A  parting  word — though  not  of  grace. 
Pursues,  with  Ass  and  all  his  store. 
The  way  the  Waggon  went  before. 


CANTO  SECOND. 
If  Wythebum's  modest  House  of  prayer 
As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling. 
Had,  with  its  belfry's  humble  stock, 
A  little  pair  that  hang  in  air. 
Been  mistress  also  of  a  clodc,^ 
(And  one,  too,  not  in  crazy  plight) 
Twelve  strokes  that  clock  would  have  been 

telling 
Under  the  brow  of  old  Helvellyn — 
Its  bead-roll  of  midnight. 
Then,  when  the  Hero  of  my  tale 
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Was  passing  by,  and,  down  the  val« 
(The  vale  now  silent,  hushed  I  ween 
As  if  a  storm  had  never  been) 
Proceeding  with  a  mind  at  ease ; 
While  the  old  Familiar  of  the  seas 
Intent  to  use  his  utmost  haste. 
Gained  ground  upon  the  Waggon  fast. 
And  gives  another  lusty  cheer  ; 
For  spite  of  rumblin?  of  the  wheels, 
A  welcome  greeting  be  can  hear ; — 
Tt  is  a  fiddle  in  its  glee 
Dinning  from  the  Chkkrv  Tree  I 

Thence  the  sound — the  light  is  there — 
As  Benjamin  is  now  aware. 
Who,  to  his  inward  thoughts  confined. 
Had  almost  reached  the  festive  door. 
When,  startled  by  the  Sailor's  roar. 
He  hears  a  sound  and  sees  the  light. 
And  in  a  moment  calls  to  mind 
That  'tis  the  village  Mesrv-night  I  * 

Although  before  in  no  dejection, 
At  this  insidious  recollection 
His  heart  with  sudden  joy  is  filled, — 
His  ears  are  by  the  music  thrilled. 
His  eyes  take  pleasure  in  the  road 
Glittering  before  him  bright  and  broad ; 
And  Benjamin  is  wet  and  cold. 
And  there  are  reasons  manifold 
That  make  the  good    tow'rds  which  he's 

veaming 
Look  uirly  like  a  lawful  earning. 

Nor  has  thought  time  to  come  and  go. 
To  vibrate  between  yes  and  no ; 
For,  cries  the  Sailor,  "  Glorious  chance 
That  blew  us  hither  I — let  him  dance 
Who  can  or  will  I— mjr  honest  soul. 
Our  treat  shall  be  a  friendly  bowl ! "  ^ 
He  draws  him  to  the  door — *'  Come  in. 
Come,  come,"  cries  he  to  Benjamin  I 
And  benjamin — ah,  woe  is  me  I 
Gave  the  word—  the  horses  heard 
And  halted,  though  reluctantly. 

**  Blithe  souls  and  lightsome  hearlshave  we. 
Feasting  at  the  Cherry  Tree  ! " 
This  was  the  outside  proclamation. 
This  was  the  inside  salutation  ; 
What  bustling — jostling — high  and  low  I 
A  universal  overflow  1 
What  tankards  foaming  from  the  tap  ( 
What  store  of  cakes  in  every  lap  I 
What  thumping — stumping — overhead  I 
The  thunder  had  not  been  more  busy : 
With  such  a  stir  you  would  have  said. 
This  little  place  may  well  be  dizzy  i 
*Tis  who  can  dance  with  greatest  vigour — 
Tts  what  can  be  most  prompt  and  eager ; 
As  if  it  heard  the  fiddle's  call, 
I1ie  pewter  clatters  on  the  wall ; 
The  very  bacon  shows  its  feeling. 
Swinging  from  the  smoky  ceiling  ! 

A  steaming  bowl,  a  blazing  fire^ 
What  greater  good  can  heart  desire  ? 
Twere  worth  a  wise  man's  while  to  try 
The  utmost  anger  of  the  sky : 

*  A  term  well  known  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  applied  to  rural  Festivals  where 
young  persons  meet  in  the  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dancing. 


To  seek  for  thoughts  of  a  gloomy  cast. 
If  such  the  bright  amends  at  last. 
Now  should  you  say  I  judge  amiss. 
The  Cherry  Tree  shows  proof  of  this ; 
For  soon  of  all  the  happy  there. 
Our  Travellers  are  the  happiest  pair ; 
All  care  with  Benjamin  is  gone —       * 
A  Caesar  past  the  Rubicon  I 
He  thinks  not  of  his  long,  long,  strife  ;— 
The  Sailor,  Man  by  nature  gay. 
Hath  no  resolves  to  throw  away  ; 
And  he  hath  now  forgot  his  Wife, 
Hath  quite  forgotten  tier — or  may  be 
lliinks  her  the  luckiest  soul  on  earth. 
Within  that  warm  and  peaceful  berth. 

Under  cover, 

Terror  over,  ^ 
Sleeping  by  her  sleeping  baby. 

With  bowl  that  sped  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  gladdest  of  the  gladsome  band. 
Amid  their  own  delight  and  fun. 
They  hear — when  every  dance  is  done. 
When  every  whirling  bout  is  o'er — 
The  fiddle's  saueak  * — that  call  to  bliss. 
Ever  followed  by  a  kiss ; 
They  envy  not  tne  happy  lot. 
But  enjoy  their  own  tne  more ! 

While  thus  our  jocund  Travellers  fare. 
Up  springs  the  Sailor  from  his  chair^— 
Limps  (for  I  might  have  told  before 
That  he  was  lame)  across  the  floor — 
Is  gone — ^returns— and  with  a  prize  ; 
With  what?— a  Ship  of  lusty  size : 
A  gallant  stately  Man-of-war, 
Fixed  on  a  smoothly-sliding  car. 
Surprise  to  all,  but  most  surprise 
To  Benjamin,  who  rubs  his  eyes. 
Not  knowing  that  he  had  befriended 
A  Man  so  gloriously  attended  I 

"This,"  cries  the  Sailor,  "a Third-rate  L 
Stand  back,  and  you  shall  see  her  gratis  1 
This  was  the  Flag-ship  at  the  Nile, 
The  Vanguard — you  may  smirk  and  smile. 
But,  pretty  'Maid/  if  you  look  near. 
You'll  find  you've  much  in  little  here  I 
A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim. 
And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim : 
I'll  set,  m^  friends,  to  do  you  honour, 
Set  every  inch  of  sail  upon  her." 
So  said,  so  done  ;  and  masts,  saibt,  yards. 
He  names  them  all ;  and  interlards 
His  speech  with  uncouth  terms  of  art, 
Aax>mplished  in  the  showman's  part ; 
And  then,  as  from  a  sudden  check. 
Cries  out— '"Tis  there,  the  miarter-deck 
On  which  brave  Admiral  Nelson  stood — 
A  sight  that  would  have  roused  your  blood  I 
One  eye  he  had,  which,  bright  as  ten. 
Burned  like  a  fire  among  his  men  ; 
Let  this  be  land,  and  that  be  sea. 
Here  lay  the  French— and  thm  came  we  I" 

Hushed  was  by  this  the  fiddle's  sound. 
The  dancers  all  were  gathered  round. 
And,  such  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
You  might  have  heard  a  nibbling  mou^e  : 

*  At  the  close  of  each  strathspey,  or  jig,  a 
^rticular  note  from  the  fiddle  summons  the 
Rustic  to  the  agreeable  duty  of  saluting  his 
partner. 
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While,  borrowing  helps  where'er  he  may, 
The  &iilor  through  the  story  runs 
Of  ships  to  ships  and  guns  to  guns  ; 
And  does  his  utmost  to  display 
The  dismal  conflict,  and  the  mi^ht 
And  terror  of  that  marvellous  raght  I 
"A  bowl,  a  bowl  of  double  measure," 
Cries  Benjamin,  "a  draught  of  length. 
To  Nelson,  England's  pride  and  treasure. 
Her  bulwark  and  her  tower  of  strength  1  * 
When  Benjamin  had  seized  the  bowl. 
The  mastin,  from  beneath  the  waggon, 
Where  he  lay,  watchful  as  a  dragon. 
Rattled  his  chain  ; — 'twas  all  in  vain. 
For  Benjamin,  triumphant  soul  I 
He  heard  the  monitory  growl ; 
Heard — ^and  in  opposition  quaiTed 
A  deep,  determined,  desperate  draught  I 
Nor  did  the  battered  Tar  forget. 
Or  flinch  from  what  he  deemed  his  debt : 
Theif,  like  a  hero  crowned  with  laurel. 
Back  to  her  place  the  ship  he  led  ; 
Wheeled  her  back  in  full  apparel ; 
And  so,  flag  flying  at  mast  head. 
Re-yoked  her  to  the  Ass  : — anon. 
Cries  Benjamin,  "  We  must  be  gone." 
Thus,  after  two  hours'  hearty  stay, 
Again  behold  them  on  their  way  ! 

CANTO  THIRD. 
Right  gladly  had  the  horses  stirred. 
When  they  tne  Vished-for  greeting  heard. 
The  whip's  loud  notice  from  the  door 
That  they  were  free_  to  move  once  more. 
You  thinlc,  those  doings  must  have  bred 
In  them  disheartening  doubts  and  dread ; 
No.  not  a  horse  of  allthe  ei^ht. 
Although  it  be  a  moonless  night, 
Fears  either  for  himself  or  freieht ; 
For  this  they  know  (and  let  it  hide. 
In  parf,  the  oflTences  of  their  guide) 
That  Benjamin,  with  clouded  brains. 
Is  worth  the  best  with  all  their  pains ; 
And,  if  they  had  a  prayer  to  make. 
The  prayer  would  be  that  they  may  take 
With  him  whatever  comes  in  course. 
The  better  fortune  or  the  worse  ; 
That  no  one  else  may  have  business  near 

them. 
And,  drunk  or  sober,  he  may  steer  them. 

So,  forth  in  dauntless  mood  they  fare. 
And  with  them  goes  the  guardian  pair. 

Now,  heroes,  for  the  true  commotion, 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion  I 
Can  aught  on  earth  impede  delight. 
Still  mounting  to  a  higner  height ; 
And  higher  still — a  greedy  flignt ! 
Can  any  low-bom  care  pursue  her. 
Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her  f 
No  notion  have  they — not  a  thought. 
That  is  from  joyless  regions  brought  I 
And,  while  they  coast  the  silent  lake. 
Their  ins[)iration  I  partake  ; 
Share  their  empyreal  spirits— yea, 
With  their  enraptured  vision,  see — 
O  fancy — what  a  jubilee  I 
What  shifting  pictures— clad  in  gleams 
Of  colour  brieht  as  feverish  dreams  I 
Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene. 
Involved  and  restless  all— a  scene 


Pregnant  with  mutual  exaltation,  ^ 
Rich  change,  and  multiplied  creation  ! 
This  sight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts  ; — 
And  then,  what  kindness  in  their  hearts ! 
What  tears  of  rapture,  what  vow-making, 
FVofound  entreaties,  and  hand-shaking  1 
What  solemn,  vacant,  interlacing. 
As  if  they'd  fall  asleep  embracing  I 
Then,  ui  the  turbulence  of  glee. 
And  in  the  excess  of  amity. 
Says  Benjamin,  '*  That  Ass  of  thine. 
He  spoils  thy  sport,  and  hinders  mine : 
If  he  were  tethered  to  the  waggon, 
He'd  drag  as  well  what  he  is  dragging ; 
And  we,  as  brother  should  with  brother. 
Might  trudge  it  alongside  each  other  I " 

Forthwith,  obedient  to  command. 
The  horses  made  a  quiet  stand  ;  ^ 
And  to  the  waggon's  skirts  was  tied 
The  Creature,  by  the  Mastiff's  side. 
The  Mastiff  wondering,  and  perplext 
With  dread  of  what  will  happen  next ; 
And  thinking  it  but  sorry  cheer. 
To  have  su(£  company  so  near ! 

This  new  arrangement  made,  the  Wain 
Through  the  still  night  proceeds  again  ; 
No  Moon  hath  risen  her  light  to  lend ; 
But  indistinctly  may  be  kenned 
The  Vanguard,  following  close  behind. 
Sails  spread,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind  I 

"  Thy  wife  and  child  are  snug  and  warm. 
Thy  ship  will  travel  without  harm  ; 
I  hke,"  said  Benjamin,   "her  shape  and 

stature : 
And  this  of  mine— this  bulky  creature 
Of  which  I  have  the  steering— this. 
Seen  fairly,  is  not  much  amiss  I 
We  want  your  streamers,  friend,  you  know ; 
But,  altogether  as  we  go. 
We  make  a  kind  of  handsome  bhow ! 
Among  these  hills  from  first  to  last. 
We've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast ; 
Hard  passage  forcing  on,  with  head 
Against  the  storm,  and  canvas  spread. 
I  hate  a  boaster  ;  but  to  thee 
Will  say't,  who  know'st  both  land  and  sea. 
The  unluckiest  hulk  that  stems  the  brine 
Is  hardly  worse  beset  than  mine'. 
When  cross-winds  on  her  quarter  beat ; 
And,  fairly  lifted  from  my  feet, 
I  stagger  onward — heaven  knows  how  ; 
But  not  so  pleasantly  as  now : 
Poor  pilot  I,  by  snows  confounded. 
And  many  a  foundrous  pit  surrounded ! 
Yet  here  we  are,  by  nignt  and  day 
Grinding  through  rough  and  smooth  our  way; 
Through  foul  and  fair  our  task  fulfilling  ; 
And  long  shall  be  so  yet— God  willing  !" 

"Ay,"  said  the  Tar,  "through  lair  and 

But  save  us  from  yon  screeching  owl ! 
That  instant  was  begun  a  fray 
Which  called  their  thoughts  another  way : 
The  mastiff,  ill-conditioned  carl ! 
What  must  he  do  but  growl  and  snarl, 
Still  more  and  more  dissatisfied  ^ 
With  the  meek  comrade  at  his  side  I 
Till,  not  incensed  though  put  to  proof* 
Tlie  Ass,  uplifting  a  hind  noof, 
Salutes  the  Mastiff  on  the  bead : 
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And  so  were  better  manners  bred. 
And  all  was  calmed  and  quieted. 

*'  Yon  screech-owl/'  says  the  SaSor,  turning 
Back  to  his  former  cause  of  mourning, 
•'  Yon  owl !— pray  God  that  all  be  well  I 
Tis  worse  than  any  funeral  bell ; 
As  sure  as  I've  the  gift  of  sight. 
We  shall  be  meeting  ghosts  to-night  I " 
— Said  Benjamin,     This  whip  shall  lay 
A  thousand,  if  they  cross  our  way. 
I  know  that  Wanton's  noisy  station, 
I  know  him  and  his  occupation  ; 
The  jolly  bird  hath  learned  his  cheer 
XJoon  the  banks  of  Windermere ; 
Wnere  a  tribe  of  them  make  merry. 
Mocking  the  Man  that  keeps  the  ferry ; 
Hallooing  from  an  open  throat, 
like  txaTellers  shoutmg  for  a  boat. 
<— The  tricks  he  learned  at  Windermere 
This  vagrant  owl  is  playing  here — 
That  is  the  worst  of  nis  employment : 
He's  at  the  top  of  his  enjoyment  I" 

This  explanation  stilled  the  alarm. 
Cured  the  foreboder  like  a  charm ; 
This,  and  the  manner,  and  the  voice, 
Sununoned  the  Sailor  to  rejoice  ; 
Hb  heart  is  up^he  fears  no  e^ 
From  life  or  death,  from  man  or  devil ; 
He  wheels — and,  making  many  stops, 
Bnmdished  his  crutch  against  the  mountain 

tops: 
Andy  while  he  talked  of  blows  and  scars, 
Benjamin,  among  the  stars. 
Beheld  a  dancing — and  a  glancing ; 
Such  retreating  and  advancing 
As,  I  ween,  was  never  seen 
In  bloodiest  battle  since  the  days  of  Mars  1 

CANTO  FOURTH. 

Thus  thnr,  with  freaks  of  proud  delight, 
B^uile  the  remnant  of  the  night ; 
And  many  a  snatch  of  jovial  song 
Regales  tnem  as  they  wind  alons ; 
While  to  the  music,  from  on  high. 
The  echoes  make  a  glad  replv. — 

,  But  the  sage  Muse  ue  revel  needs 

*  No  fiuther  than  her  story  needs ; 
Nor  will  she  servilely  attend 
The  loitering  journey  to  its  end. 
—  Blithe  spirits  of  her  own  impel^ 
The  Muse,  who  scents  the  morning  air. 
To  take  of  this  transported  pair 
A  brief  and  unreproved  farewell ; 
To  quit  the  slow-paced  waggon's  side, 
And  wander  down  yon  hawthorn  dell. 
With  murmuring  Greta  for  her  guide. 
—There  doth  &he  ken  the  awful  form 
Of  Raven-crag— black  as  a  storm — 
Glimmering  through  the  twilight  pale ; 
And  Ghimmer-crag,*  his  tall  twin  brother. 
Each  peering  forth  to  meet  the  other  :— 
And,  while  she  roves  through  St  John's  Vale, 
Along  the  smooth  unpathwayed  plain. 
By  sheep-trade  or  through  cottage  lane. 
Where  no  disturbance  comes  to  intrude 
Upon  the  pensive  solitude, 
Her  unsuspecting  eye,  perchance, 
With  the  rude  shepherd's  favoured  glance, 

*  The  crag  of  the  ewe  lamb. 


Beholds  the  faeries  in  array. 

Whose  party-coloured  garments  gay 

The  silent  company  betray  : 

Red,  green,  and  blue  ;  a  moment's  sight  I 

For  Skiddaw-top  with  rosy  light 

Is  touched — and  all  the  band  take  flight. 

— Fly  also,  Muse  i  and  from  the  dell 

Mount  to  the  ridge  of  Nathdale  Fell ; 

Thence,  look  thou  forth  o'er  wood  and  lawn 

Hoar  with  the  frost -like  dews  of  dawn ; 

Across  yon  meadowy  bottom  look, 

Where  close  fogs  hide  their  parent  brook  ; 

And  see,  beyond  that  hamlet  small. 

The  ruined  towers  of  Threlkeld-hall, 

Lurking  in  a  double  shade. 

Bv  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made  I 

There,  at  Blencathara's  rugged  feet. 

Sir  Lancelot  gave  a  safe  retreat 

To  noble  Cliilord  ;  from  annoy 

Concealed  the  persecuted  boy. 

Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 

His  flock,  and  pipe  on  shepherd's  reed 

Among  this  mulutude  of  hills. 

Crags,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills ; 

Which  soon  the  morning  shall  enfold. 

From  east  to  west,  in  ample  vest 

Of  massy  gloom  and  radiance  bold. 

The  mists,  that  o'er  the  streamlet's  bed 
Hung  low,  begin  to  rise  and  spread  ; 
Even  while  I  speak,  their  skirts  of  grey 
Are  smitten  by  a  silver  ray  ; 
And  lo  I — up  Castrigg's  naked  steep 
(Where,  smoothly  urged,  the  vapours  sweep 
Along — and  scatter  and  divide^ 
Like  fleecy  clouds  self-multiphed) 
The  stately  waggon  is  ascending, 
With  faithful  Benjamin  attending,  * 
Apparent  now  beside  his  team — 
Now  lost  amid  a  glittering  steam  : 
And  with  him  goes  bis  Sailor-friend, 
By  this  time  near  their  journey's  end  ; 
And,  after  their  high-minded^  riot, 
Sickening  into  thoughtful  quiet ; 
As  if  the  morning's  pleasant  hour. 
Had  for  their  joys  a  killing  power. 
And,  sooth,  for  Benjamin  a  vein 
Is  opened  of  still  deeper  pain 
As  if  his  heart  by  notes  were  stung 
From  out  the  lowly  hedge-rows  flung ; 
As  if  the  warbler  lost  in  light 
Reproved  his  soarings  of  the  night. 
In  strains  of  rapture  pure  and  holy 
Upbraided  his  distempered  folly. 

Drooping  is  he,  his  step  is  dull ; 
But  the  horses  stretch  and  pull ; 
With  increasing  vigour  climb. 
Eager  to  repair  lost  time  ; 
Whether,  by  their  own  desert. 
Knowing  what  cause  there  is  for  sname. 
They  are  labouring  to  avert 
As  much  as  may  be  of  the  blame. 
Which,  they  foresee,  must  soon  alight 
Upon  nis  head,  whom,  in  despite 
Oi  all  his  failings,  they  love  best ; 
Whether  for  him  they  are  distrest. 
Or,  by  length  of  fasting  roused. 
Are  impatient  to  be  housed : 
Up  against  the  hill  they  strain 
Tugging  at  the  iron  chain. 
Tugging  all  with  might  and  main. 
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Last  and  foremost,  every  horse 
To  the  utmost  of  his  force  I 
And  the  smoke  and  respiration. 
Rising  like  an  exhalation, 
Blend  with  the  mist— a  moving  shroud 
To  form,  an  undissolving  cloud  ; 
Which,  with  slant  ray,  the  merry  Btw 
Takes  delight  to  play  upon. 
Never  golden-hatred  Apollo, 
Pleased  some  favourite  chief  to  follow 
Through  accidents  of  peace  or  war, 
la  a  perilous  moment  threw 
Around  the  object  of  his  care 
Veil  of  such  celestial  hue ; 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen 
Him  and  his  enemies  between  I 

/^as !  what  boots  it?— who  can  hide. 

When  the  malicious  Fates  are  bent 

On  working  out  an  ill  intent? 

Can  destiny  be  turned  aside  ? 

No— sad  progress  of  my  storvl' 

Benjamin,  this  outward  glor\^ 

Cannot  shield  thee  from  thy  Master. 

Who  from  Keswick  has  pricked  forth. 

Sour  and  surly  as.  the  north  ; 

And,  in  fear  of  some  disaster. 

Comes  to  give  what  help  he  may, 

And  to  hear  what  thou  canst  say  ; 

If,  as  needs  he  must  for  bode, 

Thou  hast  been  loitering  on  the  road  ! 

Hb   fears,    his   doubts,    may    now   take 

flight— 
The  wished-for  object  is  in  aght ; 
Yet,  trust  the  Muse,  it  rather  hath 
Stirred  him  up  to  livelier  wrath  ; 
Which  he  stines,  moody  man  1 
With  all  the  patience  that  he  can  ; 
To  the  end  that,  at  your  meeting, 
He  may  give  thee  decent  greeting. 

There  he  is— resolved  to  stop. 
Till  the  waggon  gains  the  top ; 
But  stop  he  cannot— must  advance: 
Him  Benjamin,  with  lucky  glance. 
Espies— and  instantly  is  ready. 
Self-collected,  poised,  and  steady : 
And,  to  be  the  oetter  seen. 
Issues  from  his  radiant  shroud. 
From  his  close-attending  cloud, 
With  careless  air  and  open  mien. 
Erect  his  port,  and  firm  his  £[oing  ; 
So  struts  yon  cock  that  bow  is  crowing ; 
And  the  morning  light  in  grace 
Strikes  upon  his  lifted  face, 
Hurrying  the  pallid  hue  away 
That  might  his  trespasses  betray. 
But  what  can  all  avail  to  clear  him. 
Or  what  need  of  explanation, 
Parley  Of  interrogation  ? 
'   Pdt  the  Master  sees,  alas  I 
That  unhappy  Figure  near  him, 
Limping  o  er  the  dewy  grass. 
Where  the  road  it  fringes,  sweet. 
Soft  and  cool  to  way-worn  feet ; 
And,_0  indignity  I  an  Ass,    '^ — ^ 
By  his  noble  Mastiffs  side. 
Tethered  to  the  waggon's  tail : 
And  the  ship,  in  all  her  j>ride. 
Following  after  in  full  sail  I 
Not  to  speak  of  babe  and  mother ; 
Who,  contented  with  each  other. 


And  snug  as  birds  in  leafy  arbour. 
Find,  within,  a  blessed  harbour  I 

With  eager  eyes  the  Master  pries : 
Looks  in  and  out,  and  through  and  through  ; 
Says  nothing— till  at  last  he  spies 
A  wound  upon  the  MastiflT's  head, 
A  wound,  where  plainly  might  be  read 
What  feats  an  Ass's  hoof  can  do  I 
But  drop  the  rest : — this  aggravation. 
This  complicated  provocation, 
A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed ; 
All  past  forgiveness  it  repealed ; 
And  thus,  and  through^  distempered  blood 
^^^iTboth  sides,  Benjamin  the  good, 
I  The  patient^  and  the  tender-hearted. 
Was  from  his  team  and  waggon  parted ; 
When  duty  of  that  day  was  o'er. 
Laid  down  his  whip — and  served  no  more.— 
Nor  could  the  waggon  long  survive. 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to  drive : 
It  lingered  on  ; — guide  after  guide 
Ambitiously  the  office  tried ; 
But  each  unmanageable  hill 
Called  for  his  patience  and  his  skill ;— > 
And  sure  it  is,  that  through  thb  night. 
And  what  the  morning  brought  to  ught. 
Two  losses  had  we  to  sustain,  • 

We  lost  both  Wacconek  and  Wain/ 

Accept,  O  Friend,  for  f>raise  or  blame» 

The  gift  of  this  adventurous  song ; 

A  record  which  I  dared  to  frame, 

Though  timid  scruples  checked  me  long ; 

They  checked  me— and  I  left  the  theme 

Untouched  ; — in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 

Of  fancy  which  thereon  was  shed, 

Like  pleasant  sunbeams  shifting  still 

Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill : 

But  Nature  might  not  be  gainsaid ; 

For  what  I  have  and  what  I  miss 

I  sing  of  these  ; — it  makes  my  bliss  1 

Nor  is  it  I  who  play  the  part. 

But  a  shy  spirit  in  my  heart, 

lliat  comes  and  goes — will  sometimes  leap 

From  hiding-places  ten  yean  deep : 

Or  haunts  me  with  familiar  face. 

Returning,  like  a  ghost  unlaid, 

Until^  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid. 

Forgive  me,  then  :  for  1  nad  been 

On  triendly  terms  with  thb  Machine  : 

In  him,  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 

Our  roads,  through  many  a  long  year's  space, 

A  living  almanacK  had  we  ; 

We  had  a  speaking  diary. 

That  in  this  uneventful  place. 

Gave  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name 

By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  came. 

— Yes,  I,  and  all  about  me  here. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year. 

Had  seen  him  through  the  mountains  go, 

In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow, 

Majestically  huge  and  slow : 

Or,  with  a  milder  grace  adorning 

The  landscape  of  a  summer's  momiog  ; 

While  Grasmere  smoothed  her  liquid  plain 

The  moving  im.igr  to  detain  : 

And  mighty  Fairfield,  with  a  chime 

Of  echoe&  to  his  march  kept  time ; 

When  little  other  business  stirred. 

And  little  other  sound  was  heard ; 
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On  that  u  prDdJEally  biiEhl — 

Crag,  lawn,  ai»d  wood — *iih  roiy  [icht. 

—  Bui  mou  of  all.  Ihoii  lordly  Wniii  I 

Wba  wmdows  Hap  acd  chinu^y  nan, 
And  oU  it  duDul  out  of  doon  ; 
And,  stdng  by  my  fat,  1  vx 

Umrorthr  Hucccvon  oX  th«, 

Qoaic  itraggling  through  the  wmd  a 

Aad  oft,  ai  they  pua  ilowlr  oo. 
Beneath  lay  window^  caHbyoiWt 


^ee,  perched  upon  the  naked  hdghc 
'  'i'hcbummitora  cunbroiu  freight. 


Then  most  of  all,  then  ftrlhe  maa, 

WhicB  robbe"us  of  gmd'Stniamin  :- 
And  of  hij  lUWiy  Charge,  which  none 
Could  keep  ahvfi  when  He  M%A  gone  i. 
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To  wove  aicmf  Lh«  tdga  at  die  hi]]fl» 
Riiinj^irietuiis,  wouJd  he  tiand  alone, 

PrcHcd  closely  palm  to  palm  and  lo  hii  n 
Uplifted,  he.  u  through  an  innnimenl, 
Blew  mimic  hooting,  id  the  .J™i  ™1,. 
lliat  they  might  juijwer  him.— And  Ihey  would 

S  wu  Kreami,  ^id  echoes  Imn 

l>f  itteiiiiC  iiich  u  baffled  his  but  4:111 : 
Then,»inelime^in  that  ulcnce,  while  hehun] 
LiaieninE,  a  senile  ahock  of  miU  Burprise 
Hai  cain^  Sr  h>lo  his  heart  the  voice 

With  all  iti  wiemn  imagery,  iu  rockl, 
lu  woodK,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bcHom  of  the  ileady  lake. 
Th»  boy  wai  taken  ftam  hii  mntei,  and  die< 


Upon  a  ilope  above  the  village-Kchnol ; 


rve,  that  there 


WhUe  I  ,.m  lying  on  ihe  cum 

1-hy  twofold  iho 

t  [  liear. 

From  bill  lo  hill 

At  once  far  oir. 

Though  babblin 

™lyjo  the  Vale, 

Ofiunshineand 

Ofviiionan-li™ 

darling  of  the  Spring 

No  bird,  but  ai. 

mviuble  thing. 

A  ™m,  a  myn 

TheKunewhotn 

inrnvMhool-bovdavi 

1  likened  to  ;  thai  C.^                ~       ~ 

Which  mnde  n> 

In  bu^.  and  <r 

To  Kek  thee  did  1  often  rove 

Through  wood. 

and  on  the  green  r 

And  t£»i  wert 

till  a  hope,  a  love: 

StiU  longed  for, 

And  I  can  lisKn 

Can  he  upon  th 

plam 

And  listen,  till 

do  beget 

That  golden  lim 

O  bleiKd  Qird 

the  earth  we  face 

Ue.ivy  and  wan,  all  whiieiied^ytbT  KIddit, 

So  feebly  spread,  thai  not  a  shadow  (alh^ 
Chequennj;  the  ground—from  n>ck.planl,tm 

Bent  earthwards;  ill  lookjup— the  clouds  ar 
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The  dear  Moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens. 
THcre,  m  a  biack-blue  Wult  sne  sails  along. 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  tliat,  small 
And  sh^iH  and  bright,  along  the  darit  aoyss 
I>fiv^Is  she  drivR:  now  fast  they  wheel  away. 
Yet  vanish  not  I— the  wind  is  in  tne  tree, 
But  they  are  silent ; — still  they  roll  along 
Immeaauabbf  distant ,  and  the  vault, 
mnit  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enormous 

clouds. 
Still  deepens  its  unjg^tbomable  depth. 
At  length  the  Visi6n  closes ;  and  the  mind. 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 
Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm. 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene. 
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Not  a  breath  of  air 


Ruffles  the  bosom  of  this  leafy  glen. 

From  the  brook's  margin,  wide  around,  the 

trees 
Are  sted£ast  as  the  rocks :  the  brook  itself. 
Old  as  the  hills  that  feed  it  from  afar. 
Doth  rather  deepen  than  disturb  the  calm 
Where  all  things  else  are  still  and  motionless. 
And  yet,  even  now,  a  little  breeze,  perchance 
Escaped  from  boisterous  winds  that  rage  with- 
out. 
Has  entered,  by  the  sturdy  oaks  unfelt. 
But  to  its  gentle  touch  how  sensitive 
Is  the  light  ash  I  that,  pendent  from  the  brow 
Of  yon  oum  cave,  in  seeming  silence  makes 
A  soft  eye-music  of  slow-waving  boughs, 
Powerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony 
To  stay  the  wanderer's  steps  and  soothe  his 
thoughts. 


V. 

YEW-TREES. 

Thikk  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yOre : 
Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 
Of  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland's  heaths ;  or  those  that  crossed  the 

sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Pcriiaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
Thb  solitary  Tree  !  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroynL     But  worthier  still  of  note 
Ace  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ; 
Hugh  trunks  I    and  each  particular  trunk  a 

growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved  ; 
Nor  uninformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane  ; — a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  grassfess  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially — beneath  wnose  sable  roof 
Of  bough^  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  umtjoidog  berric»— ghostly  Shapes 


May  meet  at  noontide ;   Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time  the  Shadow ; — there  to  celebrate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone. 
United  worship  ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  inmost  caves. 
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NUTTING. 


It  seems  a  day 


(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die ; 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope, 
I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulders  slung, 
A  nuttuig-crook  in  hand  ;  and  turned  my  steps 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure  quaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-ofl*  weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded, 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame — ^ 
Xlotley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles, — and,  in 

truth. 
More  ragged  than  need  was !     O'er  pathless 

rocks. 
Through  beds  of  matted   fern    and  tongled 

thickets,         *""' 
Forcing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungracious 

sign 
Qf  devastation  ;  but  the  hazels  rose 
"Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung, 
A  virgin  scene  ! — A  little  while  I  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  ioy  delights  in  ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  Danquet ; — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I 

played : 
A  temper  known  to  those  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  oower  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fadCf  unseen  by  any  human  eye  ; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever  ;  and  I  saw  the  sparklinjp;  foam. 
And — with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fl^ccd  wiihjaoss,  tmder  the  shady  trees. 
Lay  rouncT  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  weep — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure,  ^ 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones,  • 
And  on  the  vacant  air.     Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough, 

with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage :  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower, 
Deformed  and  sulhed,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past ; 

H 


I 
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Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
i  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky. — 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 
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VII. 


THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 


-Brook  and  road 


Were  fellpw-travellers  in  this  gloomy  Pass, 
And  with  them  did ^e  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  step.  ^  The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  nevei  EO  t>e  flKcayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  nap-ow  rent,  at  every  turn, 
Winds  thwarting  wlruls  bewilderecTand  forlorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  cra^s  that  spake  by  the  wayside 
As  if  a  voice  were  m  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens, 
Tumujt  and  peace^  the  darkness  And  the  light — 
Vncrraniike  workmgs  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree, 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  £temity| 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end. , 
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VIIL 

Shs  was  a  Phantom  of  delighi 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too.  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  aoout  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  vii^n-Iiberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet ' 

S«reet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 
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IX. 

0  NiGHTiNGALB  1  thou  surelv  art 
A  creature  of  a  "fiery  heart :  * — 

These  notes  of  thine — they  pierce  and  pierce ; 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  tierce  I 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine ; 

A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night ; 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleepmg  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

1  heard  a  Stock-dove  sing  dr  say 
Hb  homely  tale,  this  very  day ; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come-at  by  the  "breeze : 

He  did  not  cease  ;  but  cooed — and  cooed ; 
And  somewhat  penavely  he  vrooed :  ' 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending. 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending ; 
Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee  ; 
That  was  the  song— the  song  for  me  1 
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X. 

Thrsb  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take . 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  wUl  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathin;  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  sUte  shall  lend 

To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many_  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  mto  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ;     ^      _  « 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done-> 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 
She  died,  and  lef^  to  me 
lliis  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  bceiv 
And  never  more  will  be. 
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XI. 

A  SLUMBKX  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 
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XII. 


I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  tnousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tocaing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  besde  them  danced  ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company : 

I  gazed — and  gazed — Dut  little  thought 

yiaaX  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought ; 

For  oft,  when  on  m^  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  vrith  the  daffodils. 
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XIII. 
THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

At  the  cortier  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight 

appears. 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sing«  loud,  it  has  sung 

Cor  three  years : 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has 

heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

*TIs  a  note  of  endiantment ;  what  ails  her  7 

She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury 

glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through   the   vale   of 

Cheapside. 

Green  postures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the 

dale,  «• 

IXywtt  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her 

pail; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 

llie  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven:  but  they 

£&de. 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade : 


The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not 

rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her 

eyesl 
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XIV. 
POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

An  Orpheus  I    an  Orpheus!   yes.  Faith  may 

grow  bold. 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old  ; — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the 

same 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed  its 

name. 

His  station  is  there ;  and  he  works  on  the 

crowd, 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and  loud ; 
He  fills  with  his  power  all  their  hearts  to  the 

brim — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him  ? 

What  an  c&ger  assembly  1  what  an  empire  is 

this  ! 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have 

bliss ; 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious  have 

rest ; 
And  the  guilt-burthcned  soul    is    no    longer 

oppresL 

As  the  Moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds  of 

the  night. 
So  He,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light ; 
It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed 

Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  Baker's,  with  basket  on 

back. 

That  errand-bound  'Prentice  was  passing  in 

haste — 
What  matter !  he's  caught — and  his  time  runs 

to  waste ; 
The  New.sman  is  stopped,  though  he  stops  on 

the  fret : 
And  the  lialf-breathlcss  Lamplighter— he's  in 

the  net  I 

The  Porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which  he 

bore  ; 
The  Lass  with  her  barrow  wheels  hither  her 

store ; — 
If  a  thief  could  be  here  he  micht  pilfer  at  ease; 
She  sees  the  Mu^iician,  'lis  ail  iliat  she  sees  ! 

He  stands,  backed  by  the  wall ;— he  abates  not 

his  din ;  ^ 
His  hat  gives  him  vigour,  with  boons  dropping 

in. 
From  the  old  and  the  young,  from  the  poorest; 

and  there ! 
The  onc-pennied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

0  blest  are  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  the  hand 
Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thankful 

a  band : 

1  am   glad  for  him,   blind  as  he  is  I— all  the 

while 
If  they  speak  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise 
with  a  smile. 

That  tall  Man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  height. 
Not  an  inch  of  his  body  is  free  from  delight ; 
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Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would?  oh,  not 

he! 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  vrind  through  a 

tree. 

Mark  that  Cripple  who  leans  oa  his  crutch ; 

like  a  tower 
That  long  has  leaned  forward,  leans  hour  after 

hour ! — 
That  Mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound. 
While  she  dandles  the  Babe  in  her  arms  to  the 

sound. 

Now,   coaches  and  chariots !  roar  on  like  a 

stream : 
Here  are   twenty  souls  happy  as   souls   in 

a  dream: 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmiu-s— they  care 

not  for  you, 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue ! 
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XV. 

STAR-GAZERS. 

What  crowd  is  this?  what  have  we  here  I  we 

must  not  pass  it  by ; 
A  Telescope  upon  its  fhune,  and  pointed  to  the 

skj; 
Long  is  It  as  a  barber's  pole,  or  mast  of  little 

boat. 
Some  little  pleasure-skifT,  that  doth  on  Thames's 

waters  floaL 

The  Show-man  chooses  well  his  place,  'tis  Lei- 

^  cester's  busy  S<^uare : 
And  is  as  happy  m  his  night,  for  the  heavens 

are  blue  and  fair ; 
Calm,  though  impatient,  is  the  crowd ;  each 

stands  ready  with  the  fee, 
And  envies  him  that's  looking ; — what  an  insight 

must  it  be! 

Yet,  Show-man,  where  can  He  the  cause?  Shall 
thy  Implement  have  blame, 

A  boaster,  that  when  he  is  tried,  fails,  and  in 
put  to  shame  ? 

Or  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  their  eyes  in 
fault? 

Their  eyes,  or  minds?  or,  finally,  is  yon  re- 
splendent vault  ? 

I«  nothing  of  that  radiant  pomp  so  good  as  we 

have  here? 
Or  gives  a  thing  but  small  delight  that  never 

can  be  dear? 
The  silver  moon  with  all  her  vales,  and  hills  of 

mightiest  fame. 
Doth  she  betray  us  when  they're  seen  ?  or  are 

they  but  a  name  ? 

Or  is  it  rather  that  Conceit  rapacious  is  and 

strong. 
And  bounty  never  yields  so  much  but  it  seems 

to  do  her  wrong  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  when  human  Souls  a  journey  long 

have  had 
And  are  returned  into  themselves,  they  cannot 

but  be  sad? 

Or  must  we  be  constrained  to  think  that  these 

Spectators  rude, 
Poor  in  estate,  of  manners  base,  men  of  the 

multitude. 


Have  souls  which  never  yet  have  risen,  and 

therefore  prostrate  lie  ? 
No,  no,  this  cannot  be  ; — men  thirst  for  power 

and  nuyesty ! 

Does,  then,  a  deep  and  earnest  thought  the 

blissful  mind  employ 
Of  him  who  gazes,  or  has  gazed?  a  grave  and 

steady  joy. 
That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits  no 

outward  si^, 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and 

divine  1 

Whatever  be  the  catise,  'tis  sure  that  they  who 

pry  and  pore 
Seem  to  meet  with  little  gain,  seem  less  happy 

than  before : 
One  after  One  they  take  their  turn,  nor  have  I 

one  espied 
That  doth  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied. 
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XVI. 


WRITTEN  IN   MARCH, 

WHILE  RESTING  ON  THE  BKIDCB  AT  THE  FOOT 

OF  brother's  water. 

The  Cock  is  crowing. 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

llie  small  birds  twitter. 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  m  the  sun ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  granny, 

Their  heads  never  raising : 
There  arc  forty  feeding  Uke  one  I 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  £ue  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill: 
The  Plou^hboy  is  whooping— anon— anon; 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains  ; 

There's  UK  in  the  fountains  ; 

Small  clouds  are^  sailing. 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  1 
I  Sox. 
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LvRB  I  though  such  power  do  in  thy  magic  live 
As  might  from  India's  farthest  plain 
Recall  the  not  unwilling  Maid, 

Assist  me  to  detain 

The  lovely  Fugitive : 
Check  with  thy  notes  the  impulse  which,  be- 
trayed 
By  her  sweet  farewell  looks,  I  longed  to  aid. 
Here  let  me  gaze  enrapt  upon  that  eye, 
The  impregnable  and  awe-inspiring  fort 
Of  contemplation,  the  calm  port 
By  reason  fenced  from  winds  that  sigh 
Among  the  restless  sails  of  vanity. 
But  if  no  wish  be  hers  that  we  should  part, 
A  humbler  bliss  would  satisfy  my  heart. 

Where  all  things  are  so  fair. 
Enough  by  her  dear  side  to  breathe  the  air 

Of  this  Elysian  weather ; 
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Aad,  on  or  in,  or  near,  the  brook,  espy 
Shade  upon  the  sunshine  lying 

Faint  and  somewhat  pensively ; 
And  downward  Image  gaily  vying 
With  its  upright  living  tree 
Mid  silver  clouds,  and  openings  of  blue  sky 
As  soft  almost  and  deep  as  her  cerulean  eye. 

Nor  leas  the  joy  with  many  a  glance 
Cast  up  the  Stream  or  down  at  her  beseeching. 
To  mark  its  eddying  foam-balls  prettily  distrest 
By  ever-changing  shape  and  want  of  rest ; 

Or  watch,  with  mutual  teaching, 

The  current  as  it  plays 

In  flashing  leaps  and  stealthy  creeps 

Adown  a  rocky  maze  ; 
Or  note  (translucent  summer's  happiest  chance!) 
In  the  slope-channel  floored  with  pebbles  bright, 
Stones  ofall  hues,  gem  emulous  of  gem. 
So  vivid  that  they  take  from  keenest  sight 
llie  liquid  veil  that  seeks  not  to  hide  them. 


XVIIX. 
BEGGARS. 

Shk  had  a  tall  man's  height  or  more  ; 
Her  face  from  summer^s  noontide  heat 
No  bonnet  shaded,  but  she  wore 
A  mantle,  to  her  very  feet 
Descending  with  a  graceful  flow 
And  on  her  head  a  cap  as  white  as  new-fiiUen 
snow. 

Her  skin  was  of  Egyptian  brown : 

Haughty^  as  if  her  eye  had  seen 

Its  own  light  to  a  distance  thrown, 

Shtf  towered,  fit  person  for  a  (^ueen 

To  lead  those  ancient  Amazonian  files  ; 

Or  ruling  Bandit's  wife  among  the  Grecian  isles. 

Advancing,  forth  she  stretched  her  hand 
And  helped  an  alms  with  doleful  plea 
That  ceased  not ;  on  our  English  land 
Such  woes,  I  knew,  could  never  be  ; 
And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her,  for  the  creature 
"Was  beautiful  to  see— a  weed  of  glorious  fea- 
ture. 

I  lefl  her,  and  pursued  my  way ; 
And  soon  before  me  did  espy 
A  pair  of  little  Boys  at  play, 
Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly  ; 
The  taller  followed  with  his  hat  in  hand. 
Wreathed  round  with  yellow  flowers  the  gayest 
of  the  land. 

The  other  wore  a  rimless  crown 
With  leaves  of  laurel  stuck  about ; 
And.  while  both  followed  up  and  down, 
£acn  whooping  with  a  merry  shout. 
In  their  fraternal  features  I  could  trace 
Unquestionable  lines  of  that  wild  Suppliant's 
face. 

Yet  tkey^  90  blithe  of  heart,  seemed  fit 

For  finest  tasks  of  earth  or  air : 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  might  flit 

Precursors  to  Aurora's  car. 

Scattering  fresh  flowers ;  uough  happier  far,  I 

ween. 
To  hunt  their  fluttering  game  o'er  rock  and 

level 


Said  I,  *'  not  half  an  hour  ago 

Your  Mother  has  had  alms  of  mine." 

"  That  cannot   be,"  one  answered — "  she  is 

dead:"— 
I  looked  reproof— they  saw — but  neither  hung 

his  head. 

'*  She  has  been  dead,  Sir,  many  a  day."— 

"  Hush,  boys  I  you're  telling  me  a  lie ; 

It  was  your  Mother,  as  I  say  !" 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

"  Come  !  come  ! "  cned  one,  and  without  more 

ado. 
Off  to  some  other  play  the  joyous  Vagrants 
flewl 
xSoa. 


Thev  dart  across  my  path — but  lo, 
Eacn  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine ! 


XIX. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOING, 
COMPOSED  MANY  YEARS  AFTER. 

Where  are  they  now,  those  wanton  Boys? 

For  whose  free  range  the  daedal  earth 

Was  filled  with  animated  toys. 

And  implements  of  frolic  mirtn  ; 

With  tools  for  ready  vrit  to  guide  ; 

And  ornaments  of  seemlier  pride. 

More  fresh,  more  bright,  than  princes  wear ; 

For  what  one  moment  flung  aside 

Another  could  repair ; 

What  good  or  evil  have  they  seen 

Since  1  their  pastime  witnessed  here, 

Their  daring  wiles,  their  sportive  cheer  V 

I  ask— but  all  is  dark  between  I 

They  met  me  in  a  genial  hour. 
When  universal  nature  breathed 
As  with  the  breath  of  one  sweet  flower, — 
A  time  to  overrule  the  power 
Of  discontent,  and  check  the  birth 
Of  thoughts  with  better  thoughts  at  strife, 
'The  most  familiar  bane  of  life 
Since  parting  Innocence  bequeathed 
Mortality  to  Earth  ! 
Soft  clouds,  the  whitest  of  the  year. 
Sailed  through  the  sky— the  brooks  ran  clear : 
The  lambs  from  rock  to  rock  were  bounding ; 
With  songs  the  budded  groves  resounding ; 
And  to  my  heart  are  still  endeared 
I'he  thoughts  with  which  it  then  was  cheered ; 
The  (aith  which  saw  that  gladsome  pair 
Walk  through  the  fire  with  unsinged  hair. 
Or,  if  such  faith  must  needs  deceive — 
Then,  Spirits  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 
Associates  in  that  eager  chase  ;  ^ 
Ye,  who  within  the  blameless  mind 
Your  ftivourite  seat  of  empire  find — 
Kind  Spirits  I  may  we  not  believe 
That  they,  so  happy  and  so  fair 
Through  your  sweet  influence,  and  the  care 
Of  pitying  Heaven,  at  least  were  free 
From  touch  ai deadly  injury? 
Destined,  whate'er  their  earthly  doom, 
For  mercy  and  immortal  bloom  I 

X817. 


XX. 

GIPSIES. 

Ybt  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  Beings,  in  the  sdf-same  spot  I 
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Men,  women,  children,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same ! 
Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  jriclding  light. 
Now  deep  and  red,  the  colouring  of  nighti 
That  on  their  Gipsy-faces  falls. 
Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket-walls. 
— Twelve  hours,   twelve  bounteous  hours  are 

gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 
Much  witnessing  of  chance  and  cheer. 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  ! 
The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest ; — 
Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west. 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks  as  ifat  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her : — oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  traa^ient)  than  this  torpid  life  ; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  I 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  I 
In  scorn  I  speak  not ; — they  arc  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be ; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society  ! 
1807. 
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Whbn  Rtuh  wMlo^  h^lf-de^late, 
Hdr  Fathw  took  another  Mate ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  thoughtless  freedom,  bold. 

And  she  had  made%  pijpe  of  straw, 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  (ather^s  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own; 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height 

There  came  a  Youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore, 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokecs ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

And  made  a  gallant  crest 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprang : 
But  no  t  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 
In  finest  tones  the  Youth  could  speak : 
— ^Whilc  he  was  vet  a  boy, 
I1ie  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 


He  was  a  lovely  Youth !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play. 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear ; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  Youth,  in  the-green  shade. 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  cold  of  girls — a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town, 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long  ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spakes>f  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues : 
With  budding,  lading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  ma^olia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  over  head  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 
—  Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake. 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake. 
With  all  Its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 

"  How  pleasant,**  then  he  said,  "it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind ; 

And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  1 

What  days  and  what  bright  years !  Ah  me  I 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  ihee 

So  passed  in  auiet  bliss. 

Ana  all  the  while,"  said  he,  "  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  V* 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love : 
"  For  there,"  said  he,  **  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Axe  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  I  and  oould  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  oe. 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear ) 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer ! 

Beloved  Ruth  f*— no  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  a£^n~and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drirc  the  flying  deer. 
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"  And  DOW,  as  fittini^  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  Mrill  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 
Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
lliat  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  WesL 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  himf^q^outh  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heaven. 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  hiis  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers  ; 
The  breeses  their  own  lan^or  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelines,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  favoured  cowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  tnere  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  pa&siona^  linked  to  forms  so  f  lir 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 
With  men  to  wnom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known  : 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received, 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  mom  : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  Maid 
Whose  heart  wixh  so  much  nature  played  ? 
Sp  kind  and  so  forlorn  ! 

y^ometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
f      "  O  Ruth !  I  have  been  worse  than  dead  ; 
*        False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain» 
Encompissed  me  on  every  side 
When  I,  in  confidence  and  pride. 
Had  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 


Before  me  shone  a  glorious  world — 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains. 
To  live  at  liberty. 

No  more  of  this  ;  for  now,  by  thee. 
Dear  Ruth  !  more  happily  set  free 
With  nobler  zeal  I  burn  ; 
Mv  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return." 

Full  soon  that  better  mind  was  gone  ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one, — 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more  ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give. 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared, 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  &ea-shore  t 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  Youth 
Deserted  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  nnd  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  I— Such  psuns  she  had. 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad, 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May  : 
— ^They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain« 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain : 
She  from  her  prison  fled  : 
But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thought ; 
*  And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again : 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest :  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  sluipcd  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves— she  loved  them  still ; 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies  :  ^ 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skies 

And  summer  days  is  gone. 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  » 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 

Be  broken  down  and  old  : 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  I  but  less 

Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  oold. 
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If  she  is  prest  by  wapt  of  food, 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  roadside ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellets  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away  ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild— 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  yoimg  and  happy  Child  ! 

Farewell  I  and  when  thy  days  are  told. 
Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 
Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be, 
For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring. 
And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A  Christian  psalm  for  thee. 
1799- 


XXII. 

RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

I. 
Thbrb  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night ; 
The  rain  came  heavuy  and  fell  in  floods  ; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rismg  calm  and  bright : 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broods  ; 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  chatters: 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of 

waters. 

II. 
All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors ; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  ram-drops;— on  the 

moors  * 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist :  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way.  wherever  she  doth 


run. 


way. 


III. 


1  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy ; 
I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar; 
Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy : 
The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ : 
My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly  ; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melan* 
choly. 

IV. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low  ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so  : 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  i>adnes.s— and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  name. 

V. 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky : 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare ; 


Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I ; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare  ; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care  ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me  — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

yi. 
My,  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  ; 
But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  lor  hiim  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself^ will  take  no  heed  at 

all? 

vir. 
I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his  prids  \r^ 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy         ^Ji. 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain-side?'''/'j 
By  our  own  spirits  arc  we  deified  : 
We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness : 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 

madness. 

VIII. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given. 
Yet  it  befel  that,  in  this  lonely  place^ 
When  I  with  these   untoward  thoughts  had 

striven, 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  grey 

hairs. 

IX. 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense : 
Like  a  &ea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself; 

X. 

Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead. 
Nor  all  asleep — in  his  extreme  old  age : 
His  body  was  bent  double,,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage  ; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame  had 
cast. 

XI. 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale  face, 
Upon  a  Jong  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood  : 
And,  still  as  fdrew  near  with  jg^entle  pace, 
Upop  the  margin  of  that  moonsh  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

call : 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

xn. 
At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned. 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book  :  ^ 

And  now  a  stranger's  pnvilege  I  took  : 
And,  drawing  to  nis  side,  to  him  did  say, 
"  llus  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious 
day."* 
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XIII. 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make. 
In  courtecms  speech  which  forth  he  slowly  drew: 
And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  be^pake, 
"What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  7 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you." 
£re  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid  eyes. 

XIV. 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest. 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest — 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above  the 

reach 
Of  ordinary  men  ;  a  stately  speech ; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use. 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man  their 

dues. 

XV. 

He  told,  that  to  these^  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor : 
Employment  hazsuxlous  and  wearisome  1 
And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure : 
From  p(»id  to  poad  he  roamed,  from  moor  to 

moor ; 
Housing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice  or 

chance ; 
And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  mainten- 
ance. 

XVI. 

The  old  Maa  still  stood  talking  by  my  side  ; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  lllce  a  stream 
Scarce  heatd ;  nor  word  from  word  could   I 

divide : 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream ; 
Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent. 
To  give  me  himian  strength,  by  apt  admontsh- 

menL 

XVII. 

My  former  thoughts  returned :  the  fear  that 

kills : 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
— Perplexed,  and  hmging  to  be  comforted, 
Mv  question  eagerly  did  1  renew, 
"  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it'  you 

do?" 

XVIIf. 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat :  ^ 
And  said,  that,  gatherine  leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled  ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
"  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay  ; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  nnd  them  where  I 
may. 

XIX. 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  pbce, 
The  old  Man's  shape,  and  speech— sdl  troubled 

me: 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued. 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse 

renewed. 

XX. 

And  icon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended. 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanour  kind. 


But  stately  in  the  main  ;  and  when  he  ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
"  God^"  said  I,  "  be  my  help  and  stay  secure ; 
I'll  think  of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely 
moorl" 
1807.  

XXIII. 

THE  THORN. 

I'Th^rb  is  4  ThqmTrit  looks  so  Qld, 

In  truth,  you'd  find  it  hard  to'  say 

How  it  could  ever  have  been  young. 

It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 

Not  higher  than  a  two  years'  child 

It  stands  erect,  this  aged  Thorn  ; 

No  leaves  it  has,  no  prickly  points  ; 

It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints, 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 

It  stands  erect,  and  like  a  stone 

With  lichens  is  it  overgrown. 

II. 
Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'ergrown 
With  licheus  to  the  very  top. 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss, 
A  melanoioly  crop : 
Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  creep, 
And  this  poor  Thorn  they  clasp  it  round 
So  close  you'd  say  that  Uiey  are  bent 
With  plain  and  manifest  intent 
To  drag  it  to  the  ground  ; 
And  allhave  joined  in  one  endeavour 
To  bury  this  poor  Thorn  for  ever. 

ni. 
High  on  a  mountain's  highest  ridge, 
Where  ofl  the  stormy  winter  gale 
Cuts  like  a  scythe,  while  through  the  clouds 
It  sweeps  from  vsde  to  vale  ; 
Not  five  yards  from  the  mountain  path. 
This  Thorn  you  on  your  left  espy  ; 
And  to  the  left,  three  yards  beyond, 
You'see  a  little  muddy  pond 
Of  water— never  dry. 
Though  but  of  compass  small,  and  bare 
To  thirsty  suns  and  parching  air. 

IV. 

And,  close  beside  this  aged  Thorn, 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  mo», 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colours  there  you  see. 
All  colours  that  were  ever  seen  : 
And  mossy  network  too  is  there. 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  ; 
And  cups,  the  darling^s  of  the  eye. 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

V. 

Ah  me  I  what  lovely  tints  are  there 

Of  olive  green  and  scarlet  bright. 

In  spikes,  in  branches,  and  in  stars, 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white  ! 

'I'his  heap  of  earth  o'ergrown  with  moss. 

Which  close  be&ide  the  Thorn  you  see. 

So  fresh  in  all  its  beauteous  dyes, 

Is  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size. 

As  like  as  like  can  be ; 

But  never,  never  any  where. 

An  infant's  grave  was  half  so  fair. 
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VI. 

Now  would  you  see  this  aged  Thorn, 

This  pond,  and  beauteous  liifl  of  moss, 

You  must  take  care  and  choose  your  time 

The  mountain  when  to  cross. 

For  oft  there  sits  between  the  heap 

So  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size^ 

And  that  same  pond  of  which  I  spoke, 

A  Woman  in  a  scarlet  doak, 

And  to  herself  she  cries, 

'Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  I 

Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  1* 

Vll. 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  Woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there,  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits 
Whien  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies. 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still, 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
'Oh  misery  i  oh  misery! 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  oh  misery ! ' " 

VIII. 

"  Now  wherefore,  thus,  by  day  and  night. 
In  rain,  in  tempest,  and  in  snow. 
Thus  to  the  dreary  mountain-top 
Does  this  poor  Woman  go  t 
And  why  sits  she  beside  the  Thorn 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skv. 
Or  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still, 
And  wherefore  does  she  cry?— 

0  wherefore?  wherefore?  tell  me  why 
Docs  she  repeat  that  doleful  cry  ?" 

IX. 

"  I  cannot  teU  :  I  wish  I  could  ; 
For  the  true  reason  no  one  knows : 
But  would  you  gladly  view  the  spot. 
The  spot  to  which  she  goes  \ 
The  hillock  like  an  infant's  grave. 
The  pond— and  Thorn,  so  old  and  grey  ; 
Pass  by  her  door — 'tis  seldom  shut — 
And,  if  you  see  her  in  her  but — 
Then  to  the  spot  away  I 

1  never  heard  of  such  as  dare 
Approach  the  spot  when  she  is  there." 

X 

"  But  wherefore  to  the  mountain-top 
Can  this  unhappj^  Woman  gtf. 
Whatever  star  is  in  the  skies. 
Whatever  wind  may  blow?" 
''Full  twenty  years  are  past  and  gone 
Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 
Gave  with  a  maiden's  true  good-will 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 
While  friends  and  kindred  all  approved 
Of  him  whom  tenderly  she  lovecl. 

XI. 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding  day. 
The  morning  that  must  wcd^  them  both; 
But  Stephen  to  another  Maid 
Had  sworn  another  oath  : 
And,  with  this  other  Maid,  to  church 
Unthinkinff  Stephen  went — 
Poor  Martha  t  on  that  woeful  day 
A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 


Into  her  soul  was  sent : 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

XII. 

They  say,  full  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green, 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go. 

And  these  was  ofteu  seen. 

What  could  she  seek  ? — or  wish  to  hide? 

Her  state  to  anv  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad  ; 

Yet  often  was  she  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain ; 

0  guilty  Father— would  that  death 
Haid  saved  him  from  that  breach  of  faith  1 

xm. 
Sad  case  for  such  a  brain  to  hold 
Communion  with  a  stirring  child  I 
Sad  case,  as  you  may  think,  for  one 
Who  had  a  brain  so  wild  1 
Last  Chnstmas-eve  we  ulked  of  this. 
And  grey -haired  Wilfted  of  the  glen 
Held  that  the  unborn  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  back  asain : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  arises  clear. 

XIV. 

More  know  T  not,  I  wish  I  did. 

And  it  should  all  be  told  to  you : 

For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 

No  mortal  ever  knew ; 

Nay— if  a  child  to  her  was  bom 

No  earthly  tongue  could  ever  tell ; 

And  if  'twas  born  ."thve  or  dead, 

Far  less  could  this  with  proof  be  said  j 

But  some  remember  well 

That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 

Would  up  the  mountain  often  climb. 

XV. 

Q  And  all  that  winter,  when  at  night 
I^<l'he  wind  blew  from  the  mountain-peak, 
L  'Twas  worth  your  while,  though  in  the  dark, 
rvThe  churchyard  path  to  seek : 

For  many  a  time  and  oft  were  heard 
^  "Cries  coming  from  the  mountain  head : 

Some  plainly  living  voices  were : 

And  others,  I've  heard  many  swear, 
-  Were  voices  of  the  dead : 
/ 1  cannot  think,  whate'er  they  say, 

They  had  to  do  with  Martha  Ray. 

XVI. 

But  that  she  goes  to  this  old  Thorn, 
The  Thorn  which  I  described  to  you, 
And  there  sits  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 

1  will  be  sworn  is  true. 

For  one  day  with  my^  telescope, 
To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  bright. 
When  to  this  country  first  I  came. 
Ere  I  had  heard  of  Martha's  name, 
I  climbed  the  mountain's  height  :— 
A  storm  came  on,  and  I  could  see 
No  olgect  higher  than  my  knee. 

XVII. 

Twas  mist  and  r*in,  and  storm  and  rain : 
No  screen,  no  fence  could  I  discover ; 
And  then  the  wind  I  in  sooth,  it  was 
A  wind  full  ten  times  over. 
I  looked  around,  I  thought  I  saw 
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A  jotxiBC  crag, — and  cA*  I  lan, 

Uead4ncaBOst,  through  cJbe  dnTinii;  tain. 

Tike  alidter  of  the  ccais  to  sain; 

And,  as  I  an&a  nan. 

Instead  of  jmtins  cnz.  I  fonnd 

A  Woman  seated  oa  toe  groond. 


xntL 

I  ^Sd  not  speak— I  sav  her  £ice ; 

Her  &oe  ?— it  vas  eaoagh  f<n-  me ; 

I  tanied  aboot  and  beard  her  cry, 

'(»i  misery!  oh  misery!* 

And  there  she  sits,  unol  the  moon 

Tfaroogh  half  the  dear  blae  sky  will  go ; 

And,  when  the  little  brecies  make 

The  waters  of  the  oond  to  shake, 

A%  all  the  coontry  know. 

She  shnddeis,  and  you  hear  her  cry, 

'Ohaiscryl  oh  misery!'* 


"But  wfaai's  the  Tbdm*  and  what  the  pond  ? 

And  what  the  hill  of  moss  to  her? 

And  what  the  creeping  bcccae  that  comes 

The  httle  pood  tostur?" 

"  I  cannoc  tell ;  but  some  will  say 

She  handed  her  baby  on  the  tree  : 

Some  say  she  drowned  it  in  the  pood, 

liVfaich  is  a  little  step  beyond : 

But  an  and  each  agree. 

The  Httle  Babe  was  btixied  there, 

Beacath  that  hiU  of  moss  so  fair. 


Tire  heard,  the  moss  is  spotted  red 
With  drops  of  that  ptoor  mfiut's  blood ; 
But  kill  a  new-bom  infent  thus^ 
I  do  not  think  she  could  I 
Some  say,  if  to  the  pood  yoa  go* 
And  fix  on  it  a  steady  view. 
The  shadow  of  a  babe  you  trace, 
A  babr  and  a  baby's  fiioe. 
And  tnat  it  looks  at  you ; 
Whene'er  you  look  on  it,  'lis  plain 
The  baby  looks  at  you  again. 

rxi. 
And  some  had  sworn  an  oath  that  she 
Should  be  to  public  justice  brought ; 
And  for  the  little  iniant's  bones 
With  spades  they  would  have  sought 
But  instantly  the  hill  of  nwss 
Before  their  ejes  began  to  stir  I 
And.  §at  fiill  fifty  yards  around. 
The  glass — it  shoMc  upon  the  ground  ! 
Yet  d  do  still  aver 
The  little  Babe  lies  buried  there. 
Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fair. 


'S. 


xxn. 
I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  be. 
But  plain  it  is  the  Thorn  is  bound 
With  heavy  tufts  of  moss  that  strive       : 
To  &n^  it  to  the  ground ;  ^ 

And  thu  I  kn^,  full  many  a  time. 
When  she  was  on  the  mountain  high. 
By  day,  and  in  the  silent  night, 
Wlien  aJl  the  stars  ^pne  dnr  and  bright. 
That  I  have  heard  att  erf, 
'Oh  misery  1  oh  misery  I 
Oh«o«isme!  oh  misery!"* 
1708. 


zxnr. 


HAiT-lXAP  WELL. 


Hait-Lean  Well  is  a  small  spring  of  water, 
about  nve  miles  from  RichiztoDd  in  York- 
shire, and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  Richmond  to  Askrigz.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  remarkable  Chase,  the  memory 
of  which  is  presenred  by  the  rooanments 
spoken  of  in  the  second  Part  of  the  followiiur 
Poem,  which  monuments  do  now  exist  asl 
have  there  described  them. 

Thb  Knight  had  ridden  down  Gram  Wensley 

1^1  oor 
With  the  slow  modon  of  a  summer's  doad. 
And  ROW,  as  he  approached  a  vassal's  door, 
**  Bring  forth  another  horse !"  he  cried  aloud. 

"Another   horse ! "—That   shout   the   vassal 

heard 
And  saddled  his  best  Steed,  a  comely  grey ; 
S.r  Walter  mounted  him  '  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Joy  sparkled  in  the  fvancing  courser's  eyes ; 
Ilie  horse  and  horveman  are  a  happy  pair  : 
But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  llies, 
Thcxe  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Waher's  Hall, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes  roar  . 
Bui  horve  and  man  are  vanished,  one  and  all : 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  befiare. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  veering  wind. 
CaUs  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain : 
Blanch,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their  kind« 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

The  Knight  hallooed,  he  cheered  and  chid 

them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stem : 
But  brcatii  and  cve>isht  fail ;  and.  one  by  one. 
The  dogs  are  stretched  among  the  mountain 

fexiL 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown? 
— This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly  chase : 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone.       tJL 

The  poor  Hart  toils  along  the  mountain-side  : 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fled,  ^^        • 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  \«  hat  death  he  oied  : 
But  now  the  Knight  oeholds  him  lying  dead. 

Dismounting,  then,  he  leaned  against  a  thorn : 
He  had  no  follower,  dog.  nor  man,  nor  boy  : 
He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his  horov 
But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter  leaned, 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious  feat : 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned  ; 
And  white  with  foam  as  if  with  cleaving  sleet. 

Upon  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched : 
His  nostril  touched  a  spring  beneath  a  hill,        « 
And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  had 

fetched 
The  vraters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  stilL  y 

And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 

(Never  had  living  man  sncn  joyful  lot !) 

Sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south,  and 

west. 
And  gazed  and  gaaed  upon  that  darling  spot 
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And  climbing  up  the  hill — (it  was  at  least 
Four  roods  of  sneer  ascent)  Sir  Walter  found 
Three  several  hoof-marks  which  the   hunted 

Beast 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Sir  Walter  wiped  Hs  face,  and  cried,  "Till 

now 
Such  sight  was  never  seen  by  human  eyes : 
Three  leaps  have  borne  hun  from  this  lofty 

brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  lies. 

I'll  build  a  pleasure-house  upon  this  spot. 
And  a  small  arbour,  made  for  rural  joy ; 
Twill  be  the  traveller's  shed,  the  pilgrim's  cot, 
A  place  of  love  for  damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunning  srtist  will  I  have  to  frame 
A  basin  for  that  fountain  in  the  dell ! 
And  they  who  do  make  mention  of  the  same, 
From  this  day  forth,  shall  call  it  Hart-Lbap 
Well. 


And,  gallant  Stag  I  to  make  thy  praises  K1I5wn, 
Another  monument  shall  here  be  raised : 
Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rough-hewn  stone. 
And  planted  where  thy  hoofs  the  turf  have 
grazed. 

And,  in  the  summer-time  when  days  are  long, 
I  will  come  hither  with  my  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
We  will  make  merry  in  that  pleasant  bower. 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  fail 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure  ; — 
The  ioy  of  them  who  till  the  fields  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  of  Ure  I  ** 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  stone- 
dead. 

With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  above  the 
spring. 

—Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  he  had 
said; 

And  far  and  wide  the  fame  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  Moon  into  her  port  had  steered, 
A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well : 
Three  pillars  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reared. 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  dell. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  of  statture  tall 
With   trailing   plants   and   trees  were   inter- 
twined,— 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  firom  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  were  long 
Sir  Walter  led  his  wondering  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of  time. 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  taJe. 

PART  SECOND. 

Ths  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade ; 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts : 
M*is  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

As  I  from  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  repair. 
It  chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
Three  aspens  at  three  comerv  of  a  square ; 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  well 


What  this  imported  I  could  ill  di\ine : 
And,  pulling  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stop, 
I  saw  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line, — 
The  last  stone-pillar  on  a  £urk  hill-top. 

The  trees  were  grey,  with  neither  arms  nor 

head : 
Half  wasted  the  square  mound  of  tawny  green ; 
So  that  you  just  might  say,  as  then  I  said, 
"  Here  m  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath  been." 

I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near, 
More  dolefiil  place  did  never  eye  survey ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here. 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost. 
When  one,  who  w^as  in  shepherd's  garb  attired^ 
Came  up  the  hollow :— him  did  I  accost. 
And  what  this  place  might  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed. 
"A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "in  times  of  old ! 
But  something  ails  it  now  •  the  spot  is  curst. 

You  see  these  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms — 
These  were  the  bower;  and  here  a  mansion 

stood. 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  I 

The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 

You   see   the  stones,   the  fountain,  and   the 

stream  ; 
But  as  to  the  great  Lodge  y  you  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  ndther  do^  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone ; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep. 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done. 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood :  but,  for  my  part, 
I've  g^uessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun. 
That  It  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's 

brain  nave  past  t 
Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the  steep,^ 
Are  but  three  bounds— and  look.  Sir,  at  this 

last— 
O  Master !  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race  : 

And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 

What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love  this 

place. 
And  come  and  make  his  death-bed  near  the 

wea 

Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank. 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  summer-tide  ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother's  side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  flowering  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  sing ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  born 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self-same  spring. 

Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade  ; 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone  ; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 
Til^  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are 
gone." 

"Grey-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast   spoken 
well; 
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Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  wid 

mine: 
This  Beast  not  uaohiteryed  t^y  Np*^'^"  ^"  ; 
fijs  death  was  monmed  by  sympathy  divine. 

le  Being,  that  is  in  the  cIou<is  and  air,    • 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves. 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
^or  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

The  pleasure-house  is  dust : — behind,  before. 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 
lliat  what   we    az«,  and  have  been,  may  be 

known  : 
But  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrowxL 

yMTlesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
(Taught  both    by   what  she  shows,  and  what 
conceals  ; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pnde 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 
xSoo.       .  ___^__ 

XXV. 

SONG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  BROUGHAM 
CASTLE, 

UPON  TKR  RESTORATION  OP  LORD   CLIPPORD, 

THE  SHEPHERD,  TO  THE  ESTATES  AND 

HONOURS  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS. 

High  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel  sate. 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the  Song. — 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long  :— 

"  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower, 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past. 
The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last ; 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 
For  everlasting  blossoming : 
Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white : 
In  love  and  sisterly  delight 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended, 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended.  — 
!  joy  to  both  I  but  most  to  her 
lo  IS  the  flower  of  Lancaster  I 
Behold  her  how  She  smiles  to-day 
On  thb  great  throne,  this  bright  array ! 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  comer  of  the  hall ; 
But  chiefly  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  Lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  re.  ored  I 

They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield ; 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-neld. 
Not  long  the  Avenger  was  withstood — 
Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood : 
St  (George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  Angeb  crowned  the  right 
Loud  voice  the  Land  has  uttered  forth. 
We  loudest  in  the  faithful  north : 
Our  fields  rejoice,  oiu*  mountains  ring. 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming ; 
Our  strong  aoodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour — 
Though  loady,  a  deserted  Tower ; 


Knight,    squire,    and   yeoman,   page    and 

eroom: 
We  have  them  at  the  feast  of  Brough'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon— though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her !— She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleastire,  viewmg 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Kejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her*  statelier  Eden's  coiu-se  to  giiard ; 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  Tower : — 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  House  by  Emont's  side. 
This  day,  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer — 
Him,  and  his  Lady-mother  dear  1 

Oh  t  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom — 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  I 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  t 
— Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight — 
Yonder  b  a  house — but  where  f 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks, 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks : 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies. 
Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mfld. 
Maid  and  Mother  undefiled. 
Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child  I 

Now  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  Shepherd-boy? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  alonz  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  He  who  hitner  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  7 
O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  ! 
God  loves  the  Child  ;  and  God  hath  willed 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  Lady's  words,  when  forced  away 
The  last  she  to  her  Babe  did  say : 
*  My  own,  my  own,  thy  Fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be  ;  btit  rest  thee,  rest. 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best ! 

Alas  I^  when  evil  men  are  strong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  Boy  must  part  from  Mosedale's  groves 
And  leave  BIcncathara's  mgged  coves, 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Gienderamakin's  lofty  springs ; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 
■—Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise ! 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  1 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  young  Bird  that  is  distrest : 
Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay. 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 
When  falcons  were  aoroad  for  prey. 

A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  eai ! 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong. 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 
A  weak  and  cowardly  untruth  I 
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Our  ClifTord  was  a  happy  Youth, 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 
That  brought  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 
— Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will. 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill : 
His  garb  is  humble  ;  ne'er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien  ; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  Child  of  stren^h  and  state  f 
Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  simple  glee. 
Nor  yet  for  higher  sympathy. 
To  his  side  the  fallow-deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear  ; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  ajid  sea. 
Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty ; 
And  Doth  the  undying  fish  that  swim  ^ 
Through  Bowscalc-tam  did  wait  on  him ; 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality ; 
And  gbndng,  gleaming,  dark  or  bright, 
Moved  to  and  tro,  for  his  delight. 
He  knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt 
Upon  the  mountains  visitant ; 
He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing: 
And  into  caves  where  Faeries  sing 
He  hath  entered ;  and  been  told 
By  Voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 
Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  sec 
The  face  of  thing  that  is  to  be  ; 
And,  if  that  men  report  him  right. 
His  tongue  could  whisper  words  of  might. 
—Now  another  day  is  come. 
Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom  ; 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book ; 
Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  CUffbrd  calls  ;— 
'Quell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  Lance- 
Bear  mc  to  the  heart  of  France, 
Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field  : 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  I 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 
Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  ancestors  restored 
Like  a  re-appcaring  Star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  I " 

Alas  I  the  impassioned  minstrel  did  not  know 
How,  by  Heaven's  grace  *his  Cliflbrd's  heart 

was  framed : 
How  he,  lone  forced  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  bad  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  Kills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race, 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead: 
Nor  did  he  change  ;  butkept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  a4versity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage-hearth  : 
The  Shepherd-lord  was  honotu'ed  more  and 

more; 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
"The  good  Lord  Clifford"  was  the  name  he 

bore. 

•      l8o7. 


XXVI. 

LINES, 

COMPOSED  A  FEW  MILES  ADOVBTINTERN  ABBEY, 

ON  REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE 

DURING  A  TOUR. 

JULY  13,  X798. 

Five  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the 

length 
Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from   their   mountain- 
springs  « 
With  a  sofuinland  murmur. — Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  dins, 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  mote  deep  seclusion  ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  oottage-groimd,  these  orchard- 
tufts, 
Whidi  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  tnemselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  sec^  . 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little 

lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild:    these  postoral 

farms, 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silenee,  from  among  the  trees  1 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods. 
Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone.  ^..-^ 

These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  mc 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eve :  ^ 
But  oft,  in  loncljr  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart : 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind,       \ 
With  tranquil  restoration :— feelings  too         1 
Of  unremembcred  pleasure :  such,  pezhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life,       / 
His  little,  nameless,  unrcmembered,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust. 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime  :  t^ia^UfiggQJ^jmUJj^ 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery. 
In  which  the  hea^'y  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
Is  lichtencd :— that  serene*  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on,— 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  arc  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony^nd  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief^  yet,  oh !  how  oft — 
In  durkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes^ 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart- 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye  I  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 

1  low  often  nas  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 
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And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished 

thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity,  ' 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  b  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was 

when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature 

then 
^  I  (The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  iifall. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.^The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  apassion  :  the  tall  rock. 
The  mounuin,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  bad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompenseJ3  For  I  have  learned 
To  lopk  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thouiEhtlcss  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  thouglTof  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
f         A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
.  -.^     Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused,    "^ 
\^    Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
ATI  thinking  things,  aJl  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  jolU  tlirough  all  things.    Therefore  am  I 

stia 
A  lover  of  the  meadowis  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold     / 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  wori( 
Of  eye,  and  ear,— both  what  they  half  create. 
And  wh^t  perceive  :  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In-natxxrc  and  the  language  of  the  sense,  1 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse,  I 
The'guidc,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soulN 
Of  all  my  moraTbeiog.  ^ ^ 

,  Nor  perchance, 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  1  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river  ;  thou  my  dearest  Fnend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh !  yet  a  little  wmle 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 
My  dear,  dear  Sister !  and  this  prayer!  make 
Knowmg  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 


/ 
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Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  jo}r :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  e>'il  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  a^l 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  agamst  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith   that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings,  f  Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee  :  and,  in  after  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh !  then. 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should    be    thy  portion,  with   what   healing 

thoughts  ^ 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
And  these  my  exhortations  1  Nor,  perchance — 
If  I  should  be  where  1  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these 

gleams 
Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together  ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service  :  rather  say 
With  warmer  love — oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget. 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs. 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake! 
1798.  .^^^ 

XXVI  r. 

It  is  no  Spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  flown, 

And  is  descending  on  his  embassy  ; 

Nor  Traveller  gone  from  earth  the  heavens  to 

espy ! 
'Tb  Hesperus — there  he  stxwds  with  glittering 

crowUj  ^ 
First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  down  ! 
For  yet  it  is  broad  day-light :  clouds  pass  by ; 
A  few  are  near  him  still— and  now  the  sky. 
He  hath  it  to  himself— 'tis  all  his  own. 
O  most  ambitious  Star  I  an  inquest  wrought 
Within  me  when  I  recc^^ised  thy  light ; 
A  moment  I  wa<i  startled  at  the  sight : 
And,  while  I  gazed,  there  came  to  me  a  though 
That  I  might  step  beyond  my  natural  race 
As  thou  seem'st  now  to  do ;  might  one  day  trace 
Some  ground  not  mine ;  and,  strong  her  strength 

above. 
My  Soul,  an  Apparition  in  the  place, 
Tread  there  with  steps  that  no  one  shall  reprove ! 
XS03. 


XXVIII. 

FRENXH   REVOLUTION, 

AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  ENTHUSIASTS  AT 
COM  MENCEM  EN  T. 


ITS 
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REPRINTED  FROM       THE  FRIEND. 

Oh  I  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  I 

For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
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Upon  our  adc,  we  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !— Oh  I  timee 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  I 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights. 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress— to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth, 
The  b«iuty  wore  of  promise,  that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself] 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  off    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams, 
The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  stren^h 
Their  ministers,— who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it :— they,  too,  who,  of  gentle  mood. 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  o%tm  thoughts,  schemers  more 

mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves  ;— 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  pbstic  as  they  could  wish : 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields, 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where  I 
But  in  the  very  world  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happmess,  or  not  at  all  1 
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Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo, 
Giving  to  iier  sound  for  sound  ! 

Unsolicited  reply 
To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 
Like  her  ordinary  cry. 
Like— but  oh,  how  different  I 

Hears  not  also  mortal  LifcT 
Hear  not  we,  unthinking  Creatures! 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife — 
Voices  of  two  diflferent  natures  ? 

Have  not  vie  too?— yes,  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence : 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave. 
Recognised  intelligence  I 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear'' 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar— ) 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear  k 
For  of  God,— of  God  they  arc  ' 
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XXX. 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Ethrrbal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abouml? 


Or,  while  the  wdngs  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground! 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
solll 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  : 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  wcnid  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine : 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam : 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home! 
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LAODAMIA. 


**  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fhutless  hope  inspired ' 
And  frt>m  the  infernal  Gods,  *mid  shades  foriom 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore  :— 
Restore  hun  to  my  sight— great  Jove,  restore  I" 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 
With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her 

hands: 
While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 
Her  countenance  brightens— and  her  eye  ex- 
pands ; 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature 

grows; 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

O  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?— O  joy ! 
What   doth   she  look   on?— whom   doth  she 

behold? 
Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy? 
His  vital  presence?  his  corporeal  mould? 
It  is — ^if  sense  deceive  her  not— 'tis  He  I 
And  a  God  leads  him^  wmged  Mercury  1 

Mild  Hermes  spake— and  touched  her  with  his 

wand 
That  calms  all  fear  :  "  Such  grace  hath  crowned 

thy  prayer, 
Laodamfa !  thiat  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air; 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  space : 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face ! 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen  her  Lord 

to  clasp : 
Again  that  consummation  she  es5Uiyed ; 
But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made.^ 
The  Phantom  parts—  but  parts  to  re-untie, 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

"  Protesil&us,  lo  !  ihy  guide  is  gone  I 
Confirm,  I  prav,  the  vision  with  thv  voice  ? 
This  is  our  palace,  — yonder  is  thv  throne  : 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  re- 
joice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  eods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon  ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode." 

"  Great  Jove,  Laodamta !  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect :— Spectre  thoui^h  I  be, 
T  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  mv  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 
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lliou  knowest.  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 
That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan 

strand 
Should  die  :  bu(  me  the  threat  could  not  with- 
hold: 
A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand : 
Add  forth  i  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  : 
A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  Jain." 

"Supreme  of  Heroes— bravest,  noblest,  best ! 
Thy  matchless  courage  i  bewaui  no  more, 
Wluch  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  de- 

prest 
Bv  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fetal  shore ; 
Thou  found  St — and  i  forgive  thee — here  thou 

art— 
A  nobler  counsellot  than  my  poor  heart. 

But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  lesolute.  and  good  as  brave  : 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  de- 
creed 
Though  should'st  elude  the  malice  of  the  grave : 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  ennched  The&salian  air. 

No  Spectre  greets  me — no  vain  Shadow  this  ; 
Come,  bloommg  Hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  ' 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial 

kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  !*' 
Jove  firowned  m  heaven :  the  conscious  Parcae 

threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

**  This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past : 
Nor  should  the  diange  be  mourned,  even  if  the 

joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fifist 
And  surely  as  they  vanish.     JElarth  destroys 
Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains : 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

Be  taught,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion :  for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate  :  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn — " 

"  Ah,  wherefore  ?— Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the  tomb 
AJcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom  f 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  .^son  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful— and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent :  for  mightier  tar 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star. 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  duttrest. 
And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's 
br«ist 

Bnt  if  thou  goest,  I  follow—**  " Peace!"  he 

said, — 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and 

cheered : 
The^hasdy  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled : 
In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
El3rsian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away— no  strife  to  heal— 


The  past  imsigh'd  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived)  witn  finer  harmony  pursued ; 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty  :  more  pellucid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams : 
Climes  wnich  the  sun.  who  sheds  the  brightest 

day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  which   hath 

earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue  — *'  111,"  said  he, 
"The  end  of  man's  existence  1  discerned. 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry^ 
Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 
While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and 

night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports,— or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained  ; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given : — I  then  re- 
volved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressinf^  to  the  strand,— 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tmged  the  Trojan 
sand. 

Yet  bitter,  ofl-tlmes  bitter,  was  the  pan^ 
When  of  thy  loss  1  thought,  beloved  Wife  I 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — ^ 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains, 

flowers : 
My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  to  cry, 
*  Behold  they  tremble  ! — haughty  their  array 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die'  ? 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred  :— but  lofky  thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  dehvcrance  wrought 

And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too 

weak 
In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow ; 
I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  blest  re-union  iti  the  shades  below. 
The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised; 
Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end : 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled :    her  bondage 

prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 

Aloud  she  shrieked  !  for  Hermes  re-appears  ! 
Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung— 

'tis  vain : 
The  hours  are  past— too  brief  had  they  beeg 

years : 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain : 
Swif^  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly 

day, 

I 
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He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  She  lay. 

Thus,  all  in  vsun  exhorted  and  reproved. 
She  penshed  :  and,  as  for  a  vrilful  crime. 
By  the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity  moved, 
>Vas  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  tune, 
Apart  from  happv  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Ofblissful  quiet  mid  unfading  bowers. 

Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  nian  alone, 
As  fondly  he  believes.  —Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died  : 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight : 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight  P 
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XXXII. 

DION. 

(SEB  PLUTARCH). 
I. 

Sbrenb,  and  fitted  to  embrace. 
Where'er  he  turned,  a  swan-hke  grace 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence. 
And  to  unfold  a  still  maenificence. 
Was  princely  Dion,  in  the  power 
And  Deauty  of  his  happier  hour. 
And  what  pure  homage  ifun  did  wait 
On  Dion's  virtues  I  while  the  lunar  beam 
Of  Plato's  genius,  from  its  lofty  sphere. 
Fell  round  nim  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 
Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austere — 

That  he.  not  too  elate 

With  self-sufficing  solitude, 
But  with  majestic  lowliness  endued. 

Might  in  ine  universal  bosom  reign. 
And  from  affectionate  observance  gain 
Help,  under  every  change  of  adverse  fate. 

II. 
Five  thousand  warriors — O  the  rapturous  day  I 
Each  crowned  with  flowers,  and  armed  with 

spear  and  shield. 
Or  ruder  weapon  which  their  course  might  yield. 
To  Syracuse  advance  in  bright  array. 
Who  leads  them  on*— The  anxious  people  see 
Long-exiled  Dion  marching  at  their  head, 
He  also  crowned  with  flowers  of  Sicily, 
And  in  a  white,  far-t«aming,  corslet  clad  ! 
Pure  transport  undisturbed^  by  doubt  or  fear 
The  gazers  feel  ;  and.  nishinp:  to  the  plain. 
Salute  those  strangers  as  a  holy  train 
Or  blest  procession  fto  the  Immortals  dear) 
That  brought  their  precious  liberty  again. 
Lo  •  when  the  gates  are  entered,  on  each  hand, 
Down  the  long  street,  rich  gobleU  filled  with 

wine 

In  seemly  order  stand. 
On  tables  set,  as  if  for  rites  divine  .— 
And,  as  the  great  Deliverer  marches  by^ 

*  For  the  account  of  these  long-lived  trees, 
see  Pliny's  Natural  History,  lib.  xvl  cap.  44 : 
and  for  the  features  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
tcsilaus  see  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 


He  looks  on  festal  ground  with  fruits  be- 
strown ; 
And  flowers  are  on  his  person  thrown 

In  boundless  prodigality  ; 
Nor  doth  the  general  voice  abstain  from  prayer, 
Invoking  Dion's  tutelary  care. 
As  if  a  veiy  Deity  he  were ! 

iTi. 
Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica !  and  mourn 
Ilissus,  bending  o  er  thy  classic  urn  I 
Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit  dreads 
Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks  and 

shades! 
For  him  who  to  divinity  aspired. 
Not  on  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 
But  through  dependence  on  the  sacred  laws 
Framed  in  the  schools  where  Wisdom  dwelt 

retired. 
Intent  to  trace  the  ideal  path  of  right 
(More  fair  than  heaven's  broad  causeway  paved 

with  stars) 
Which  Dion  learned  to  measure  with  sublime 

delight ; — 
But  He  hath  overleaped  the  eternal  bars  ; 
And,   following  guides  whose  craft  holds  no 

consent 
With  aught  that  breathes  the  ethereal  element. 
Hath  stained  the  lobes  of  civil  power  with  blood. 
Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  public  good. 
Whence  doubts  that  came  too  late,  and  wishes 

vain. 
Hollow  excuses,  and  triumphant  pain; 
And  oft  his  cogitations  sink  as  low 
As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart. 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go — 
But  whence  that  sudden  check?  that  fearful 
start  1 

He  hears  ah  uncouth  sound — 

Anon  his  lifted  eyes 
Saw,  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound, 
A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect,  stalking  round  and  round  } 

A  woman's  garb  the  Phantom  wore, 

And  fiercely  swept  the  marble  floor, — 

Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro. 

His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try ; 
Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 
That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  when  aloft  on  Mznalus  he  slops 
His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops  I 

IV. 

So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping. 
The  sullen  Spectre  to  her  purpose  bowed. 

Sweeping— vehemently  sweeping— 
No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avowed !  ^ 
"  Avaunt,  inexplicable  Guest !— avaunt, 
Exclaimed  the  Chieftain—*'  let  me  rather  see 
The  coronal  that  coiling  vipers  make  . 
The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  lund  flake, 
And  the  long  train  of  doleful  pageantry 
Which  they  behold    whom  vengeful  Funes 

haunt : 
Vfho,  while  they  struggle  from  the  scourge  to 

flee. 
Move  where  the  blasted  soil  is  not  unworn. 
And,  in  their  anguish,  bear  what  other  nunds 

have  borne  I " 

V. 

But  Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  caU, 
Will  not  depaii  when  mortal  voices  bid ; 
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Lords  of  the  visionary  eye  whose  lid. 

Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  will  not  fall  ! 

Ye  Gods,  thought  He,  that  servile  Implement 

Obeys  a  mystical  iiOent  1 

Your  Minister  would  brush  away 

The  spots  that  to  my  soul  adhere  ; 

But  should  she  labour  night  and  day. 

They  will  not,  cannot  di&appear ; 

Whence  angry  perturbations, — and  that  look 

Which  no  Philosophy  can  brook ! 

VI. 

ni-fated  Chief!  there  are  whose  hopes  are  built 

Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name : 

who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moment's  guilt. 

Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim ! 

O  matchless  perfidy  !  portentous  lust 

Of  monstrous  crime! — that  horror -striking 

blade. 
Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  Gods,  hath  laid 
The  noble  Syracusan  low  in  dust  1 
Shuddered  the  walls— the  marble  city  wept  — 
And  sylvan  places  heaved  a  pensive  sigh  ; 
But  in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Yictim  slept. 
As  he^  had  fallen  in  magnanimity  ; 
Of  spirit  too  caoacious  to  reauire 
Voax  Destiny  ner  course  snould  change  ;  too 

just 
Xo  his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
rhat  wretched  boon,  days  lengthened  oy  mis- 
trust. 
So  were  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 
Released  from  life  and  cares  of  princely  state. 
He  lefk  this  moral  grafted  on  his  Fate  ; 
"  Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends. 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends. 
Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends." 
x8x6. 
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THE  PASS  OF  KIRKSTONE. 

I. 

WfTHiK  the  mind  strong  fancies  work, 

A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills. 

Oft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 

Of  these  fraternal  hilts : 

Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 

No  appanage  of  human  kind. 

Nor  hint  of  man ;  if  stone  or  rock 

Seem  not  his  handy-work  to  mock 

By  something  cognizably  shaped  : 

Mockery— or  model  roughly  neMoi, 

And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn, 

Or  from  the  Flood  escaped : 

Altars  for  Druid  service  fit : 

(But  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit. 

Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 

Thence  offer  nightly  sacrifice) 

Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument : 

Green  moss-grown  lower  •  or  hoary  tent ! 

Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be  rared— 

On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gazed ! 

II. 

Ye  plough-shares  sparkling  on  the  slopes  1    ' 
Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 


Imprisoned  'mid  the  formal  props 

Of  restless  ownership  1  ^ 

Ye  trees,  that  may  to-morrow  fall 

To  feed  the  insatiate  Prodigal  I 

Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves  and  fields. 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields  ; 

Wages  of  folly —baits  of  crime. 

Of  life's  uneasy  pime  the  stake. 

Playthings  that  Keep  the  eyes  awake 

Of  arowsy,  dotard  Time  ;— 

O  care  !  O  guilt ! — O  vales  and  plains, 

Here,  ]mid  his  own  unvexed  domains, 

A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 

At  once  all  memory  of  You, — 

Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky. 

Mists  that  distort  and  magnify  ; 

While  the  coarse  rushes,  to  the  sweeping 

breere. 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies  I 

III. 
List  to  those  shriller  notes  \—ihat  march 
Perchance  was  on  the  blast, 
When,  through  this  Height's  inverted  aroh, 
Rome's  earliest  legion  passed  ! 
— They  saw,  adventurously  impelled. 
And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld, 
This  block  —and  yon,  whose  church-like  frame 
Gives  to  this  .savage  Pass  its  name. 
Aspiring  Road  !  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shaft  be  my  guide : 
And  I  (as  all  men  may  find  cause. 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause. 
And  they  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint. 
For  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint ; 
Whence  oft  invigorating  transports  flow 
That  choice  lacked  courage  to  bestow  I 

IV. 

My  Soul  was  grateful  for  delight 

That  wore  a  threatening  brow ; 

A  veil  is  lifted — can  she  slight 

The  scene  that  opens  now  ? 

Though  habitation  none  appear. 

The  greenness  tells,  man  must  be  there  : 

The  shelter — that  the  perspective 

Is  of  the  dime  in  whicn  we  live  : 

Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round  : 

Where  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears— and  Love, 

In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove, 

Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 

—Who  comes  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 

How  beautiful  the  world  below ; 

Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps 

The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 

Farewell,  thou  desolate  Domain  ! 

Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultured  plain, 

Carols  like  a  shepherd-boy  : 

And  who  is  she  ?— Can  that  be  Joy  ! 

Who,  with  a  sunbeam  for  her  guide. 

Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide  : 

While  Faith,  from  yonder  opening  cloud, 

To  hill  and  vale  proclaims  aioud, 

"  Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread,  the  wicked 

dare. 
Thy  lot,  O  Man,  is  good,  thy  portion  fair ! " 
1817. 
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XXXIV. 

TO  ENTERPRISE. 

Keep  for  the  Young  the  impassioned  smile 

Shed  from  thy  countenance,  as  I  see  thee  stand 

High  on  that  chalky  cliff  of  Briton's  Isle, 

A  slender  volume  grasping  in  thy  hand— 

(Perchance  the  pages  that  relate 

The  various  turns  of  Crusoe's  fate) — 

Ah,  spare  the  exulting  smile. 

And  drop  thy  pointuig  finger  bright 

As  the  first  flash  of  beacon  light : 

But  neither  veil  thy  head  in  shadows  dim, 

Nor  turn  thy  face  away 

From  One  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  day. 

To  thee  would  offer  no  presumptuous  hymn ! 

I. 

Bold  Spirit !  who  art  free  to  rove 
Among  the  starry  courts  ©f  Jove, 
And  oft  in  splendour  dost  appear 
Embodied  to  poetic  eves. 
While  traversing  this  nether  sphere. 
Where  Moruls  call  thee  Enterprise. 
Daughter  of  Hope  I  her  favourite  Child, 
Whom  she  to  young  Ambition  bore. 
When  hunter's  arrow  first  defiled 
I'he  grove,  and  stained  the  turf  with  gore : 
Thee  wingM  Fancy  took,  and  nursed 
On  broad  Euphrates*  palmy  shore. 
And  where  the  mightier  Waters  burst 
From  caves  of  Indian  mountains  hoar ! 
She  wrapped  thee  in  a  panther's  skin  : 
And  Thou,  thy  favourite  food  to  win. 
The  flame-eyed  eagle  ofl  wouldst  scare 
From  her  rock-fortress  in  mid  air. 
With  infant  shout ;  and  often  sweep. 
Paired  with  the  ostrich,  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Or.  tired  with  sport,  wouldst  sink  asleep 
Upon  the  couchant  lion's  mane  ! 
With  rolling  years  thy  strength  increased ; 
And.  far  beyond  thy  native  East, 
To  thee,  by  varying  titles  known 
As  variously  thy  power  was  shown. 
Did  incense-bearing  altars  rise. 
Which  caught  the  blaie  of  sacrifice, 
From  suppliants  panting  for  the  skies ! 

II. 
What  though  this  ancient  Earth  be  trod 
No  more  by  step  of  Demi-god 
Mounting  from  glorious  deed  to  deed 
As  thou  from  clime  to  clime  didst  lead ; 
Yet  still,  the  bosom  beating  high. 
And  the  hushed  farewell  of  an  eyo 
Where  no  procrastinating  gaze 
A  last  infirmity  betrays. 
Prove  that  thy  heaven-descended  sway 
Shall  ne'er  submit  to  cold  decay. 
By  thy  divinity  impelled. 
The  Stripling  seeks  the  tented  field  : 
The  asfxring  Virgin  kneelf :  and,  pale 
With  awe,  receives  the  hallowed  veil, 
A  soft  and  tender  Heroine 
Vowed  to  severer  discipline : 
Inflamed  by  thee,  the  blooming  Boy 
Makes  of  the  whistling  shrouds  a  toy. 
And  of  the  ocean's  dismal  breast 
A  play-ground,^-or  a  couch  of  rest ; 
'Mid  the  blank  world  of  snow  and  ice. 
Thou  to  his  dangers  dost  enchain 
The  Cbamois^haser  awed  in  vain 


By  chasm  or  dizzy  precipice  : 

And  hast  Thou  not  with  triumph  seen 

How  soaring  Mortals  glide  between 

Or  through  the  clouds,  and  brave  the  light 

With  bolder  than  Icarian  flight? 

How  they,  in  bells  of  crystal,  dive — 

Where  wmds  and  waters  cease  to  strive — 

For  no  unholy  visitings, 

Among  the  monsters  of  the  Deep ; 

And  all  the  sad  and  precious  tlungs 

Which  there  in  ghastly  silence  sleep? 

Or,  adverse  tides  and  currents  headed. 

And  breathless  calms  no  longer  dreaded. 

In  never-slackening  voyage  go 

Straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow : 

And,  slighting  sails  and  sicorning  oars. 

Keep  faith  with  Time  on  distant  shores? 

—Within  our  fearless  reach  are  placed 

The  secrets  of  the  burning  Waste  : 

Egyptian  tombs  unlock  their  dead, 

Nile  trembles  at  his  fountain  head  : 

Thou  speak'st— and  lo  !  the  polar  Seas 

Unbosom  their  last  mysteries. 

—But  oh!  what  transports,  what  sublime  reward. 

Won  from  the  world  of  mind,  dost  thou  prepare 

For  philosophic  Sage  :  or  high-souled  Bard 

Who,  for  thy  service  trained  m  lonely  woods^ 

Hath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  the  air. 

Or  calentured  in  depth  of  limpid  floods ; 

Nor  grieves— tho'  doom'd  thro'  silent  night  to 

bear 
The  domination  of  his  glorious  themes. 
Or  struggle  in  the  net-work  of  thy  dreams  1 

III. 

If  there  be  movements  in  the  Patriot's  soul. 
From  source  still  deeper,  and  of  higher  worth, 
Tls  thine  the  quickening  impulse  to  control. 
And  in  due  season  send  the  mandate  forth ; 
Thy  call  a  prostrate  nation  can  restore, 
When  but  a  single  Mmd  resolves  to  crouch  no 
more. 

IV. 

Dread  Minister  of  wrath  I 

Who  to  their  destined  punishment  dost  urge 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  earth,  the  men  of  hardened 

heart! 
Not  unassisted  by  the  flattering  stars. 
Thou  strew'st  temptation  o'er  the  path 
When  they  in  pomp  depart 
With  trampling  horses  and  reful^nt  cars  — 
Soon  to  be  swaulowed  by  the  briny  surge  : 
Or  cast,  for  lingering  death,  on  unknown  strands: 
Or  caught  amid  a  whirl  of  desert  sands — 
An  Army  now,  and  now  a  living  hill 
lliat  a  brief  while    heaves  with   convulsive 

throes — 
Then  all  is  still ; 

Or,  to  forget  their  madness  and  their  woes. 
Wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet  of  qx>tless  saows  I 

V. 

Bade  flows  the  willing  current  of  my  Song : 

If  to  provoke  such  doom  the  Impious  dare, 

Why  should  it  daunt  a  blameless  prayer? 

—Bold  Goddess  *  range  our  Youth  among ; 

Nor  let  thy  genuine  impulse  fail  to  beat 

In  hearts  no  longer  young ; 

Still  may  a  veteran  Few  have  pride 

In  thoughts  whose  sternness  makes  them  sweet ; 

In  fiited  resolves  by  Reason  justified  ; 

That  to  their  object  cleave  like  sleet 
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'Whitening  a  pine  tree's  northern  side. 
When  fields  are  naked  far  and  wide. 
And  withered  leaves,  from  earth's  cold  breast 
Up<aught  in  whirlwinds,  nowhere  can  find  rest. 

>  VI. 

But,  if  such  homage  thou  disdain 
As  doth  with  mellowing  years  agree. 
One  rarely  absent  from  thy  train 
More  humble  favours  may  obtain 
For  thy  contented  Votory. 
She,  who  incites  the  frolic  lambs 
In  presence  of  their  heedless  dams» 
And  to  the  solitary  fawn 
Vouchsafes  her  lessons,  bounteous  Njnnph 
That  wakes  the  breeze,  the  sparkling  lymph 
I>oth  huny  to  the  lawn  ; 
She,  who  inspires  that  strain  of  joyance  holy 
Which  the  sweet  Bird,  misnamed  the  melan- 
choly^ 
Pours  forth  in  shady  groves,  shall  plead  for  me : 
And  vernal  mornings  opening  bright 
With  views  of  undefined  delight. 
And  cheerful  songs,  and  suns  that  shine 
On  busy  days,  with  thankful  nights,  be  mine. 

VII. 

But  thou,  O  Goddess  I  in  thy  favourite  Isle 

(Freedom's  impregnable  redoubt. 

The  wide  earth's  store-house  fenced  about 

With  breakers  roaring  to  the  gales 

That  stretch  a  thousand  thousand  sails) 

Quicken  the  slothful,  and  exalt  the  vile ! — 

Thy  impulse  is  the  life  of  Fame ; 

Glad  Hope  would  almost  cea&e  to  be 

J  f  torn  m>m  thy  society^ : 

And  Love,  when  worthiest  of  his  name. 

Is  pnmd  to  walk  the  earth  with  Thee  1 


XXXV. 


TO 


OH  HKK  riKST  ASCENT  TO  THS  SUMMIT  OF 
HELVELLYN. 

Inmate  of  a  mountain-dwelHng, 
Thou  hast  clomb  aloft,  and  gazed 
From  the  walch-towers  of  Helvellyn ; 
Awed,  delighted,  and  amazed  I 

Potent  was  the  spell  that  bound  thee 
Not  unwilling  to  obey  : 
For  blue  Ether's  arms  flung  round  thee. 
Stilled  the  pantings  of  dismay. 

Lo  '  the  dwindled  woods  and  meadows ; 
What  a  vast  abyss  is  there  ! 
Lo  I  the  clouds,  the  solemn  shadows. 
And  the  glistenings— heavenly  fair ! 

And  a  record  of  commotion 
Which  a  thousand  ridges  yield ; 
Ridge,  and  gulf,  and  disunt  ocean 
Gleaming  like  a  silver  shield  I 

Maiden  t  now  take  flight  -.—  inherit 
Alps  or  Andes  -they  are  thine  !  ^ 
With  the  morning's  roseate  Spirit, 
Sweep  their  length  of  snowy  Une : 

Or  survey  their  bright  dominions 
In  the  gorgeous  colours  drest^ 
Flunj^  from  off  the  purple  pinions. 
Evening  spreads  throughout  the  west! 

Thine  are  all  the  coral  fountains 
Warbling  in  each  sparry  vault 


Of  the  untrodden  lunar  mountains  ; 
Listen  to  their  songs ! — or  halt. 

To  Niphates'  top  invited. 
Whither  spiteful  Satan  steered  ; 
Or  descend  where  the  ark  alighted. 
When  the  green  earth  re-appeared  : 

For  the  power  of  hills  is  on  thee, 
As  was  witnessed  through  thine  eye 
Then  when  old  Helvellyn  won  thee 
To  confess  their  majesty  1 
i8i6. 


xxxvi. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO  HAD   BEEN    REPROACHED    FOR   TAKING 
LONG  WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail  I 

— ^There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbour  and  a  hold ; 

Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt  see 

Thy  own  heart-stirring  days,  and  be 

A  light  to  young  and  old. 

There,  healthy  as  a  shepherd  boy, 

And  treadint;  nmong  flowers  of  joy 

Which  at  no  season  fade, 

Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 

Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 

A  Woman  may  be  made. 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die. 
Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  are  nigh, 
A  melancholy  sUave ; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright. 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 
X803. 


xxxvn. 

WATER-FOWL. 

"  Let  me  be  allowed  the  aid  of  verse  to  de- 
scribe the  evolutions  which  these  visitants 
sometimes  perform,  on  a  fine  day,  towards 
the  close  of  winter."— jEx/roc/  /rem  tkt 
A  Mtkcf^s  Book  OH  the  Lakes, 

Mark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood. 
With  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely  seem 
Inferior  to  angelical,  prolong 
Their  curious  pastime  !  shaping  in  mid  air 
(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that  soars 
Hig[h  as  the  level  of  the  mountain-tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  beneath — 
Their  own  domain  :  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  round. 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fro. 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Vet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.      Tis  done- 
Ten  times,  or  more,  I  fancied  it  had  ceased  ; 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending  :  they  approach— I  hear  their  wings. 
Faint,  faint  at  first ;  and  then  an  eaj^er  sound. 
Past  in  a  moment— and  as  faint  n^Wk ! 
They  tempt  the  sun  to  sport  amid  the\,r plumes: 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice. 
To  show  them  a  fair  image  ;  %s  themselves. 
Their  own  fair  Corms,  upon  the  glimmering  plain. 
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Painted  more  soft  and  feir  as  they  descend 
Almost  to  touch ;— then  up  again  aloft. 
Up  with  a  sally  and  a  flash  of  speed. 
As  if  they  scorned  both  resting-place  and  rest ! 


X8l2. 


XXXVIII. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  BLACK  COMB. 

This  Height  a  ministering  Angel  might  select: 
For  from  the  summit  of  Black  Comb  (dread 

name 
Derived  from  clouds  and  storms !)  the  amplest 

range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
l^t  British  ground  commands :— low  dusky 

tracts. 
Where  Trent  is  nursed,  far  southward!  Cam- 
brian hills 
To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show ; 
And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  these. 
The  hoary  peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 
To  Tiviot's  stream,   to  Annan,   Tweed,   and 

Clyde : — 
Crowding  the  quarter  whence  the  sun  comes 

forth 
Gigantic  mountains  rough  with  crags  ;  beneath. 
Right  at  the  imperial  station's  western  base 
Main  ocean,  breaking  audibly,  and  stretched 
Far  into  silent  regions  blue  and  oale  : — 
And  visibly  engirding  Mona's  Isle 
That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 
Stood  like  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  slowly 
(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe) 
Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 
Her  habitable  shores,  but  now  appears 
A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 
At  the  spectator's  feet. — Von  azure  ridge. 
Is  it  a  perishable  cloud  ?    Or  there 
Do  we  behold  the  line  of  Erin's  coast? 
Laind  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd-swain 
(Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world) 
Not  doubtfully  perceived. — Look   homeward 

now  I 
In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 
The  spectacle,  how  pure  !— Of  Nature's  works. 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea, 
A  revelation  infinite  it  seems ; 
Display  august  of  man's  inheritance, 
Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power. 
18x3. 

Black  Comb  stands  at  the  louthcm  extremity 
of  Cumberland. 


XXXIX. 

THE  HAUNTED  TREE. 


TO- 


Thosb  silver  clouds  collected  round  the  sun 

His  mid-dav  warmth  abate  not,  seeming  less 

To  overshaae  than  roultlplv  his  beams 

By  soft  reflection — grateUiI  to  the  sky, 

To  rocks,  fields,  woods.     Nor  doth  our  htmian 

sense 
Ask,  for  its  pleasure,  screen  or  canopy 
More  ample  than  the  time-dismantled  Oak  ^ 
Spreads  o'er  this  tuft  of  heath,  which  now,attired 
In  the  whole  fiilness  of  its  bloom,  affords 
Couch  beautiful  as  e'er  for  earthly  use 


Was  fashioned  ;  whether  by  the  hand  of  Art, 

That  eastern  Sultan,  amid  flowers  enwrought 

On  silken  tissue,  might  difluse  his  limbs 

In  languor  ;  or,  by  Nature,  for  repose 

Of  panting  Wood-nyiiH>b,   wearied  with  the 

chase. 
O  Ladv  I  fairer  in  thy  Poet's  sight 
Than  fairest  spiritual  creature  of  the  groves. 
Approach  ; — and,  thus  invited,  crown  with  rest 
Tne  noon-tide  hour:  though  truly  some  there 

are 
Whose  footsteps  superstitiously  avoid 
This  venerable  Tree  ;  for,  when  the  wind 
Blows  keenly,  it  sends  forth  a  creaking  sound 
(Above  the  general  roar  of  woods  and  crags) 
Distinctly  heard  from  far — ^a  doleful  note  ! 
As  if  (so  Grecian  shepherds  would  have  deemed) 
The  Hamadryad,  pent  within,  bewailed 
Some  bitter  wrong.     Nor  is  it  imbelieved. 
By  ruder  fan<nr,  that  a  troubled  ghost 
Haunts  the  old  trunk  :  lamenting  deedsof  which 
The  flowery  ground  is  conscious.    But  no  wind 
Sweeps  now  along  this  elevated  ridge  ; 
Not  even  a  zephyr  stirs  ; — the  obnoxious  Tree 
Is  mute  ;  and,  in  his  silence,  would  look  down, 

0  lovely  Wanderer  of  the  trackless  hills. 
On  thv  reclining  form  with  more  delight 
Than  his  coevals  in  the  sheltered  vale 
Seem  to  participate,  the  while  they  view 
Their  own  far-stretching  arms  and  leafy  heads 
Vividly  pictured  in  some  glassv  pool, 

That,  for  a  brief  space,  checks  the  hurrying 
stream  I 
X819. 

XL. 

THE  TRIAD. 

Show  roe  the  noblest  Youth  of  present  time, 
Whose  trembling  fancy  would  to  love  give  birth; 
Some  God  or  Hero,  from  the  Olympian  dime 
Returned,  to  seek  a  Consort  upon  earth ; 
Or,  in  no  doubtful  prospect,  let  me  see 
The  brightest  star  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
And  I  will  mate  and  match  him  blissfully. 

1  will  not  fetch  a  Naiad  firom  a  flood 

Pure  as  herself— (song  lacks  not  mightier  power) 
Nor  leaf-crowned  Dryad  from  a  pathless  wood. 
Nor  Sea-nymph  glistening  from  her  coral  bower; 
Mere  Mortals, bodied  forth  in  vision  still, 
Shall  with  Mount  Ida's  triple  lustre  fill 
The  chaster  coverts  of  a  British  hill. 

"Appear !— obey  my  lyre's  command ! 
Come,  like  the  Graces,  hand  in  hand  I 
For  ye,  though  not  by  birth  allied. 
Are  Sisters  in  the  bond  of  love : 
Nor  shall  the  tongue  of  envious  pride 
Presume  those  interweavings  to  reprove 
In  you,  which  that  fair  progeny  ot^Jove,^ 
Learned  from  the  tuneful  ivphcres  that  glide 
In  endless  union,  earth  and  sea  above. 
— I  sing  in  vain  : — the  pines  have  hushed  their 

waving : 
A  peerless  Youth  expectant  at  my  side,^ 
Breathless  as  thev,  with  unabated  craving 
Looks  to  the  eartli,  and  to  the  vacant  air  : 
And,  with  a  wandering  eye  tliat  seems  to  chide. 
Asks  of  the  clouds  what  occupants  they  hide : — 
But  why  soliat  more  than  sight  could  bear. 
By  castug  on  a  moment  all  we  dare? 
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InToke  we  those  brisht  Beings  one  by  one  : 
Aod  what  was  bokOy  promiaed,  truly  shall  be 
done. 

"  Fear  not  a  constraining  measure  ! 
— Yielding  to  this  gentle  speU, 
Ludda  !  from  domes  of  pleasure. 
Or  from  cottage-sprinkled  dell. 
Come  to  regions  solitary. 
Where  the  eagle  builds  her  aery. 
Above  the  hermit's  long-forsaken  cell  I " 
— She  comes  ! — behold 

That  Figure,  like  a  ship  with  snow-white  sail ! 
Nearer  she  draws  ;  a  breeze  uplifts  her  veil ; 
Upon  her  coming  wait 
As  pure  a  sunshine  and  as  soft  a  gale 
As  e'er,  on  herbage  covering  eartnl v  mold* 
Tempted  the  bird  of  Juno  to  unfold 
His  richest  splendour— -when  his  veering  gait 
And  every  motion  of  his  starry  train 
Seem  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  mttsic,  audible  to  him  alone. 

"  O  Lady,  worthy  of  earth's  proudest  throne  ! 
Nor  less,  by  excellence  of  nature,  fit 
Beside  an  tmambitious  hearth  to  sit 
Domestic  queen,  where  grandeur  is  unknown ; 
What  Uving  man  could  fear 
The  worst  of  Fortune's  malice,  wert  Thou  near, 
Humbling  that  lily-stem,  thy  sceptre  meek. 
That  its  fair  flowers  may  from  his  cheek 
Brush  the  too  happy  tear? 
■  ■    Queen,  and  handmaid  lowljr  t 
Whose  skill  can  speed  the  day  with  lively  cares, 
Aod  banish  melancholy 
By  all  that  mind  invents  or  band  prepares  : 
O  Thou,  against  whose  lip,  without  its  smile 
And  in  its  silence  even,  no  heart  is  proof ; 
Whose  goodness,  sinking  deep,  would  reconcile 
The  softest  Nursling  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
To  the  bare  life  beneath  the  hawthorn-root 
Of  Sherwood's  Archer,  or  in  caves  of  Wallace — 
Who  that  hath  seen  thy  beauty  could  content 
Hb  soul  with  but  a  ghmfise  of  heavenly  day  ? 
Who  that  hath  loved  thcej  but  would  lay 
His  strong  hand  on  the  wind,  if  it  were  bent 
To  take  thee  in  thy  maj<!sty  away  ? 
— Pius  onward  feven  the  glancing  deer 
Till  we  depart  intrude  not  here  :) 
That  mossy  slope,  o'er  which  the  woodbine 

throws 
A  canopy,  is  smoothed  for  thy  repose ! " 

Glad  moment  is  it  when  the  throng 

Of  warblers  in  full  concert  strong 

Strive,  and  not  vainly  strive,  to  rout 

The  lagging  shower,  and  force  coy  Phoebus  out. 

Met  by  the  rainbow's  form  divine, 

Issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine  :— 

So  may  the  thrillings  of  the  lyre 

I*rcyail  to  further  our  desire. 

While  to  these  shades  a  sister  Nymph  I  call. 
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Come,  if  the  notes  thine  ear  may  pierce, 
Come,  youngest  of  the  lovely  Three, 
Submissive  to  the  might  of  verse 
And  the  dear  voice  o?  harmony. 
By  none  more  deeply  felt  than  Thee ! " 
— I  sang  ;  and  lo  I  from  pastimes  virginal 
She  hastens  to  the  tents 
Of  nature,  and  the  loneljr  elements. 
Air  sparkles  round  her  with  a  dazzling  sheen ; 
But  mark  her  glowing  cheek,  her  vesture  green  ! 


And,  as  if  wishful  to  disarm 

Or  to  repay  the  potent  Charm, 

She  bears  the  stringdd  lute  of  old  romance. 

That  cheered  the  trelliscd  arbour's  privacy. 

And  soothed  war-wearied  knights  in  raftered 

hall. 
How  vivid,  vet  how  delicate,  her  glee ! 
So  tripped  the  Muse,  inventressof  the  dance  : 
So,  truant  in  waste  woods,  the  bUthe  Euphro- 

syne  I 

But  the  ringlets  of  that  head 

Why  are  they  ungarlandcd  f 

Why  bedeck  her  temples  less 

Than  the  simplest  shepherdess  ? 

Is  it  not  a  brow  inviting 

Choicest  flowers  that  ever  breathed. 

Which  the  m3rrtle  would  delight  in 

With  Idalian  rose  enwreathed? 

But  her  humility  is  well  content 

With  cru  wild  floweret  (odl  it  not  forlorn) 

Flower  op  the  winds,  beneath  her  bosom 

worn — 
Yet  more  for  love  than  ornament 

Open,  ye  thickets  I  let  her  fly. 

Swift  as  a  Thracian    Nymph  o'er  field  and 

height ! 
For  She,  to  all  but  those  who  love  her,  shy, 
Would  gladly  vanish  from  a  Stranger's  sight ; 
Though  where  she  is  beloved  and  loves. 
Light  as  the  wheeling  butterfly  she  moves ; 
Her  happy  spirit  as  a  bird  is  free. 
That  rifles  blossoms  on  a  tree. 
Turning  them  inside  out  with  arch  audacity. 
Alas  I  how  little  can  a  moment  show 
Of  an  eye  where  feeling  plays 
In  ten  thousand  dewy  rays  ; 
A  face  o'er  which  a  tnousand  shadows  go ! 
— She  stops— is  fastened  to  that  rivulet  s  ade ; 
And  there  (while,  with  sedater  mien. 
O'er  timid  waters  that  have  scarcely  left 
Their  birth-iidace  in  the  rocky  cleft 
She  bends)  at  leisure  may  be  seen 
Features  to  old  ideal  grace  allied. 
Amid  their  smiles  and  dimples  dignified — 
Fit  countenance  for  the  soul  of  primal  truth  : 
The  bland  composure  of  eternal  youth  1 

What  more  changeful  than  the  seaf 

But  over  his  p^eat  tides 

Fidelity  presides ; 

And  this  light-hearted  Maiden  constant  is  as  he. 

High  is  her  aim  as  heaven  above, 

And  wide  as  ether  her  good-will ; 

And,  like  the  lowly  reed,  her  love 

Can  drink  its  nurture  from  the  scantiest  rill : 

Insight  as  keen  as  frosty  star 

Is  Xahtr  charity  no  bar. 

Nor  interrupts  her  frolic  graces 

When  she  is,  far  from  these  wild  places. 

Encircled  by  familiar  faces. 

O  the  charm  that  manners  draw. 
Nature,  from  thy  genuine  law  1 
If  from  what  her  hand  would  do, 
Her  voice  would  utter,  aught  ensue 
Untoward  or  unfit ; 
She,  in  benign  affections  pure. 
In  self-forgetfulness  secure. 
Sheds  round  the  transient  harm  or  vague  mis- 
chance 
A  light  unknown  to  tutored  elegance :        , 
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Hers  is  not  a  cheek  shame-stricken. 

But  her  blushes  are  joy-flushes  : 

And  the  fault  (if  fault  it  be) 

Only  ministers  to  quicken 

Laughter-loving  gaiety, 

And  kindle  sportive  wit — 

Leaving  this  Daughter  of  the  mountains  free 

As  if  she  knew  that  Oberon  king  of  Faery 

Had  crossed   her  purpose  with  some  quaint 

vagary. 
And  heard  his  viewless  bands 
Over  their  mirthful  triumph  clapping  hands. 

**  Last  of  the  Three,  though  eldest  bom. 
Reveal  thyself,  like  pensive  Mom 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note. 
Ere  humbler  ^^ladness  be  afloat. 
But  whether  in  the  semblance  drest 
Of  Dawn — or  Eve,  fair  vision  of  the  west. 
Come  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude. 
Each  grief,  through  meekness,  settling  into  rest 
— Or  Iwould  hail  thee  when  some  hign-wrought 

page 
Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hand 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stand 
Among  the  gldries  of  a  happier  age." 

Her  brow  hath  opened  on  me — see  it  there. 

Brightening  the  umbrage  of  her  hair ; 

So  gleams  the  crescent  moon,  that  loves 

To  be  descried  through  shady  jgroves. 

Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek  ; 

Wish  not  for  a  richer  streak  ; 

Nor  dread  the  depth  of  meditative  eye ; 

But  let  thy  love,  upon  that  azure  field 

Of  thoughtful n ess  and  beauty,  yield 

Its  homage  offered  up  in  purity. 

What  would'st  thou  more  7  In  sunny  glade, 

Or  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade, 

\Vas  such  a  stillness  e'er  diffused 

Since  earth  grew  calm  while  angels  mused  ? 

Softly  she  treads,  as  if  her  foot  were  loth 

To  crush  the  mountain  dew-drops — soon  to  melt 

On  the  flower's  breast :  as  if  she  felt 

That  flowers  themselves,  whate'er  their  hue. 

With  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  glistening. 

Call  to  the  heart  lor  inward  listening — 

And  though  for  bridal  wreaths  and  tokens  true 

Welcomed  wisely  :  though  a  growth 

Which  the  careless  shepherd  sleeps  on 

As  fitly  spring  from  turfthe  mourner  weeps  on— 

And  without  wrong  are  cropped  the  marble 

tomb  to  strew. 
The  Charm  is  over  ;  the  mute  Phantoms  eone, 
Nor  will  return — but  droop  not,  favoured  Youth; 
The  apparition  that  before  thee  shone 
Obeyed  a  summons  covetous  of  truth. 
From  these  wild  rocks  thy  footsteps  I  will  ^ide 
To  bowers  in  which  thy  fortune  may  be  tned, 
And  one  of  the  bright  Three  become  thy  happy 

Bride. 
1828.  

XLI. 

THE  WISMING-GATE. 

In  the  vale  of  Grasmcre,  by  the  side  of  the  old 
high-way  leading  to  Ambleside,  is  a  gate, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  called  the 
Wishing -£^ate,  from  a  belief  that  wishes 
formed  or  indulged  there  have  a  favourable 
issue. 


Hope  rules  a  land  for  ever  green  : 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bright-eyed  Queen 

Are  confident  and  ^y  ; 
Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappesir ; 
Points  she  to  aught  ?— the  Diiss  draws  near, 

And  Fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Not  such  the  land  of  Wishes — there 
Dwell  fmitless  day-dreams,  lawless  prayer, 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  stnfe ; 
Yet  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart, 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart. 

How  poor,  were  human  life  I 

When  magic  lore  abjured  its  might, 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  right. 

One  tender  claim  abate ; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  sway. 
Surviving  near  the  public  way. 

The  rustic  Wishing-gate  ! 

Inquire  not  if  the  faery  race 
Shed  kindly  influence  on  the  place, 

Ere  northward  they  retired ; 
If  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell, 
Panting  for  glor^r  as  he  tell ; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 

Enough  that  all  around  is  fair. 
Composed  with  Nature's  finest  care, 

And  in  her  fondest  love — 
Peace  to  embosom  and  content — 
To  overawe  the  turbulent. 

The  selfish  to  reprove. 

Yea  1  even  the  Stranger  from  afar. 
Reclining  on  this  moss-grown  bar. 

Unknowing,  and  unknown. 
The  infection  of  the  ground  partakes. 
Longing  for  his  Beloved — who  makes 

All  nappiness  her  own. 

Then  whj^  should  conscious  Sprits  fear 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  here. 

The  ancient  faith  disclaim  ? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  befriends 
Desires  whose  course  in  folly  ends. 

Whose  just  reward  is  shiame. 

Smile  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  in  scorn. 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn. 

Here  crave  an  easier  lot ; 
If  some  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  vow,  or  bind  a  true, 

With  firmer,  holier  knot. 

And  not  in  vain-,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  the  irrevocable  past. 

Some  Penitent  sincere 
May  for  a  worthier  future  sigh, 
While  trickles  from  his  downcast  eye 

No  unavailing  tear. 

The  Worldling,  Dining  to  be  freed 
From  turmoil,  wno  would  turn  or  speed 

The  cun-ent  of  his  fate, 
Mieht  6toi>  before  this  favoured  scene. 
At  Nature's  call,  nor  blush  to  lean 

Upon  the  Wishing-gate. 

The  Sage,  who  feels  how  blind,  how  weak 
Is  man,  though  loth  such  help  to  seek^ 

Yet,  passing,  here  might  pause, 
And  thirst  for  insight  to  allay 
Misgiving,  while  the  crimson  day 

In  quietness  withdraws ; 
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Or  when  the  church-dock's  knell  profound 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight  makes  reply : 
Time  pressing  on  with  starry  crest. 
To  filial  sleep  upon  the  breast 

Of  dr(»a  eternity. 
x8a8. 

XLII. 

THE  WISMINO-GATE  DESTROYED. 

TTis  gone— with  old  belief  and  dream 
That  round  it  clung,  and  tempting  scheme 

Released  firom  fear  and  doubt ; 
And  the  bright  landscape  too  must  lie. 
By  this  blank  wall,  from  every  eye. 

Relentlessly  shut  out. 
Bear  witness  ye  who  seldom  passed 
That  openimi;— but  a  look  ye  cast 

Upon  the  lake  below. 
What  spirit-stirring  power  it  gained 
From  faith  which  here  was  entertained, 

TThough  reason  might  say  no. 

Blest  is  that  ground,  where,  o'er  the  springs 
Of  history.  Glory  claps  her  wings, 

Fame  sheds  the  exulting  tear  ; 
Yet  earth  is  wide,  and  many  a  nook 
Unheard  of  is.  hke  this,  a  book 

For  modest  meanings  dear. 

It  was  in  sooth  a  happy  thought 
That  grafted,  on  so  lair  a  spot. 

So  confident  a  token 
Of  coming  good  :—  the  charm  is  fled  ; 
Indulgent  centuries  spun  a  thread. 

Which  one  harsh  day  has  broken. 

Alas  I  for  him  who  nve  the  word : 
Could  he  no  sympathy  afford. 

Derived  from  earth  or  heaven. 
To  hearts  so  oft  by  hope  betrayed ; 
Their  verv  wishes  wanted  aid 

Which  here  was  freely  given? 

Where,  for  the  love-lorn  maiden's  wound, 
Wdl  now  so  readily  be  found 

A  balm  of  expectation  ? 
Anxious  for  far-off  children,  where 
Shall  mothers  breathe  a  like  sweet  air 

Of  home-felt  consolation  ? 

And  not  unfelt  will  prove  the  loss 
*Mid  trivial  care  and  petty  cross 

And  each  day's  shallow  ^rief. 
Though  the  most  easily  beguiled 
Were  oft  among  the  first  that  smiled 

At  their  own  fond  belief. 

If  still  the  reckless  change  we  mourn, 
A  reconciling  thought  may  turn 

To  harm  that  might  lurk  here,^ 
Ere  judgment  prompted  from  witlun 
Fit  aims,  with  courage  to  begin, 

And  strength  to  persevere. 

Not  Fortune's  slave  Ls  Man ;  our  state 
Enjoins,  while  firm  resolves  await 

On  wishes  just  and  wise, 
That  strenuous  action  follow  both. 
And  life  be  one  perpetual  growth 

Of  heaven-ward  enterprise. 

So  taught,  so  trained,  we  boldly  face 
All  acadents  of  time  and  place  : 
Whatever  props  may  fail. 


Trust  in  that  soverdgn  law  can  spread 
New  glory  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 
Fr^  beauty  through  the  vale. 

That  truth  informing  mind  and  heart, 
The  simplest  cottager  nuy  part. 

Ungrieved,  with  charm  aua  spell : 
And  yet,  lost  Wishing-gate,  to  thee 
The  voice  of  grateful  memory 

Shall  bid  a  kind  farewell! 
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THE  PRIMROSE  OF  THE  ROCK. 

A  Rock  there  is  whose  homely  front 

The  passing  traveller  slights ; 
Yet  there  the  glow-worms  hang  thdr  lamps. 

Like  stars,  at  various  heights  : 
And  one  coy  Primrose  to  that  Rock 

The  vernal  breeze  invitea. 
What  hideous  warfare  hath  been  waged. 

What  kingdoms  overthrown. 
Since  first  I  spied  that  Primrose-tuft 

And  marked  it  for  my  own  ; 
A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 

From  highest  heaven  let  down  ! 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  stems, 

Their  fellowship  renew ; 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root. 

That  workeih  out  of  view  ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Cose  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock. 

Though  threatening  still  to  fall ; 
The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere  ; 

And  God  upholds  them  all : 
So  blooms  this  lonely  Plant,  nor  dreads 
Her  annual  funeral 

.  .  .  •  • 

Here  closed  the  meditative  strain  ; 

But  air  breathed  soft  that  day. 
The  hoary  mountain-heights  were  cheered. 

The  sunny  vale  looked  gay  i 
And  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Rock 

1  gave  this  after-lay. 
I  sang— Let  myriads  of  bright  flowers. 

Like  Thee,  in  field  and  grove 
Revive  unenvied  ;— mightier  far. 

Than  tremblings  that  reprove 
Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope. 

Is  God's  redeeming  love : 
That  love  which  chanced— for  wan  disease. 

For  sorrow  that  had  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust,  for  withered  age— 

Their  mora!  clement. 
And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  curse 

To  types  beneficent. 
Sin-blighted  though  we  are.  we  too. 

The  reasoning  Sons  of  Men. 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called 

Shall  rise,  and  breathe  again  : 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threescore  years  and  ten. 
To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 

This  prescience  from  on  high, 
The  faith  that  elevates  the  just. 

Before  and  when  they  die  : 
And  makes  each  soiil  a  separate  heaven, 

A  court  for  Deity. 
1831. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

Presentiments!  they  judge  not  right 
Who  deem  that  ye  from  open  hght 

Retire  in  fear  of  shame  ; 
All  heaven-bom  Instincts  shun  the  touch 
Of  vulgar  sense, — and.  being  such, 

Such  privilege  ye  daim. 

The  tear  whose  source  I  could  not  guess. 
The  deep  sigh  that  seemed  fatherlc:»s, 

Were  mine  in  early  days  ; 
And  now,  unforced  by  time  to  part 
With  ^cy,  I  obey  my  heart, 

And  venture  on  your  praise. 

What  though  some  busy  foes  to  good, 
Too  potent  over  nerve  and  blood. 

Lurk  near  you— and  combine 
To  taint  the  health  which  ye  infuse ; 
This  hides  not  from  the  moral  Muse 

Your  origin  divine. 

How  oft  from  vou,  derided  Powers ! 
Comes  Faith  that  inauspicious  hours 

Builds  castles,  not  of  air : 
Bodings  unsanctioned  by  the  will 
Flow  from  voiir  visionary  skill. 

And  teach  us  to  beware. 

The  bosom-weight,  your  stubborn  gif^. 
That  no  philosophy  can  lift. 
Shall  vanish,  if  ye  please, 
Like  morning  mist :  and,  where  it  lay, 
The  spirits  at  your  bidding  play 
*In  gaiety  and  ease. 

Star-guided  contemplations  move 
Through  space,  though  calm,  not  raised 
alMve 

Prognostics  that  ye  rule ; 
The  naked  Indian  of  the  wild. 
And  haply,  too,  the  cradled  Child, 

Are  pupils  of  your  school 

But  who  can  fathom  your  intents. 
Number  their  signs  or  instruments? 

A  rainbow,  a  sunbeam, 
A  subtle  smell  that  Sprin?  unbinds. 
Dead  pause  abrupt  ot  midnight  winds. 

An  echo,  or  a  aream. 

The  laughter  of  the  Christmas  hearth 
With  signs  of  self-exhausted  mirth 

Ye  feelingly  reprove ; 
And  daily,  in  the  consdous  breast. 
Your  visitations  are  a  test 

And  exercise  of  love. 

When  some  great  change  gives  boundless 

scope 
To  an  exulting  Nation's  hope, 

Ofl,  startled  and  made  wise 
By  your  low-breathed  interpreting^s. 
The  simply- meek  foretaste  the  springs 

Of  bitter  contraries. 

Ye  daunt  the  proud  array  of  war, 
Pervade  the  lonely  ocean  far 

As  sail  hath  been  unfurled  : 
For  dancers  in  the  festive  hall 
What  shastly  partners  hath  your  call 

Fetched  from  the  shadowy  world  I 

*Tis  said  that  warning^  ye  dispense, 
Emboldened  by  a  keener  sense  ; 


>  That  men  have  lived  for  whom. 

With  dread  precision,  ye  made  clear 
The  hour  that  in  a  distant  year 
Should  knell  them  to  the  tomb. 

Unwelcome  insight !    Yet  there  are 
Blest  times  when  mystery  is  laid  bare. 

Truth  shows  a  glorious  face. 
While  on  that  isthmus  which  commands 
The  councils  of  both  worlds,  she  stands, 

Sage  Spirits !  by  your  grace. 

God,  who  instructs  the  brutes  to  scent 
All  changes  of  the  element. 

Whose  wisdom  fixed  the  scale 
Of  natures  for  our  wants  provides 
By  higher,  sometimes  humbler,  guides. 

When  bghts  of  reason  fiaiL 
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XLV. 

VERNAL  ODE. 

Rerum  Natura  tota  est  nusauam  magis  quam 
in  minimis.— Pi  iv.  Na.t.  Hist. 

I. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  an  April  sky, 
When  all  the  fields  with  freshest  green  were 

dight. 
Appeared,  in  presence  of  the  spiritual  eye 
That  aids  or  supersedes  our  grosser  sight. 
The  form  and  nch  habiliments  of  One 
Whose  countenance  bore  resemblance  to  the 

sun. 
When  it  reveals,  in  evening  majesty. 
Features  half  lost  amid  their  own  pure  light. 
Poised  like  a  weary  cloud,  in  middle  aii 
He  hung, — then  floated  with  angelic  ease 
(Softening  that  bright  effulgence  by  degrees) 
Till  he  had  reached  a  summit  sharp  and  bare. 
Where  oft  the  venturous  heifer  drinks  the  noon^^ 

tide  breeze. 
Upon  the  apex  of  that  lofty  cone 
Alighted,  there  the  Stranger  stood  alone; 
Fair  as  a  gorgeous  Fabric  of  the  east 
Suddenly  raised  by  some  enchanter's  power. 
Where  nothing  was :   and  Arm  as  some  old 

Tower 
Of  Britain's  realm,  whose  leafy  crest 
Waves  high,  embellished  by  a  gleaming  shower  1 

11. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  purple  wings 
Rested  a  golden  harp : — he  touched  the  strings : 
And,  after  prelude  of  unearthly  sound 
Poured  through  the  echoing  hills  around, 
He  sang— 

"  No  wintry  desolation^ 
Scorching  bligrht  or  noxious  dew, 
Aflfect  my  native  habitations  ; 
Buried  in  glory,  far  beyond  the  scope 
Of  man's  inquiring  gaze,  but  to  his  nope 
Imaged,  though  faintly,  In  the  hue 
Profound  of  night's  ethereal  blue  : 
And  in  the  aspect  of  each  radiant  orb  :— 
Some  fixed,    some  wandering  with  no  timid 

curb : 
But  wandering  star  and  fixed,  to  mortal  eye. 
Blended  in  absolute  serenity. 
And  free  from  semblance  of  decline  : — 
Fresh  as  if  Evening  brought  their  natal  hour. 
Her  darkness  splendour  gave,  her  silence  power, 
To  testify  of  Love  and  Grace  divine. 
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III. 
What  if  those  bright  fires 
Shine  subject  to  decay, 
Sons  haply  of  extinguished  sires. 
Themselves  to  lose  their  light,  or  pass  away 
Like  clouds  before  the  wind^ 
Be  thanks  poured  out  to  Him  whose  hand  be- 
stows. 
Nightly,  on  human  kind 
That  vision  of  endurance  and  repose. 
—And  though  to  every  draught  of  vital  breath 
Renewoj  tluoughout  the  botmds  of  earth  or 

ocean. 
The  melancholy  gates  of  Death 
Respond  with  sympathetic  motion  ; 
Thou^  all  that  feeds  on  nether  air, 
Howeer  magnificent  or  fair, 
Grows  but  to  perish,  and  entrust 
Its  ruins  to  their  kindred  dust : 
Yet,  by  the  Almighty's  ever-during  care. 
Her  procreant  vigils  Nature  keeps 
Amifl  the  unfathomable  deeps ; 
And  saves  the  peopled  fields  of  earth 
From  dread  of  emptiness  or  dearth. 
Thus,  m  their  stations,  lifting  tow'rd  the  sky 
The  foliaged  bead  in  doud-lilce  majesty. 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  survive : 
Thus,  in  the  train  of  Spring,  arrive 
Sweet  flowers  :— what  living  eye  hath  viewed 
Their  myriads  ?— endlesslv  renewed. 
Wherever  strikes  the  sun  s  glad  ray  ; 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray ; 
Wherever  sportive  breezes  bend 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend  1 
Mortals,  rejoice  !  the  very  Angels  quit 
Thdr  mansions  unsusceptible  of  change, 
Amid  your  pleasant  bowers  to  sit. 
And  tluDugn  your  sweet  vicissitudes  to  range !  ** 

IV. 

O,  nursed  at  happy  distance  from  the  cares 
Of  a  too-anxious  worid,  mild  pastoral  Muse  1 
That,  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  wears, 
And  to  her  sister  Clio  s  laurel  wreath, 
Prefer'st  a  gariand  culled  from  purple  heath. 
Or  Mooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dews : 
Was  such  bright  Spectacle  vouchsafed  to  me  ? 
And  was  it  grantea  to  the  simple  ear 
Of  thy  contented  Votary 
Such  melody  to  hear  1 
HitH  rather  suits  it,  side  by  ade  with  thee. 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence. 
While  thy  tired  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn-tree. 
To  lie  and  listen — till  o^-drowsM  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence — 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee. 
—A  slender  sound  f  yet  hoary  Time 
Doth  to  the  Saul  exalt  it  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years : — ^a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone  ; 
Radons  from  oefore  them  sweeping. 
Regions  in  destruction  steepng,) 
But  every  awful  note  in  unison 
With  that  faint  utterance,  which  tells 
Of  treasure  sucked  from  buds  and  bells. 
For  the  pure  keeping  of  those  waxen  cells ; 
Where  She — a  statist  prudent  to  confer 
Upon  the  common  weal ;  a  warrior  bold. 
Radiant  alt  over  with  unbumlshed  gold. 
And  armed  with  living  spear  for  mortal  fight ; 
A  cumung  forager 


That  spreads  no  waste  ;  a  social  builder :  one 
In  whom  all  busy  offices  unite 
With  all  fine  functions  that  afford  delight — 
Safe  through  the  winter  storm  in  quiet  dwells ! 

V. 

And  is  She  brought  within  the  power 
Of  vision  ?— o'er  this  tempting  flower 
Hovering  until  the  petals  stay 
Her  flight,  and  take  its  voice  away  \^ 
Observe  each  wing  !— a  tiny  van  I 
llie  structure  of  her  laden  thigh, 
How  fragile  I  yet  of  ancestry 
Mysteriously  remote  and  high  : 
High  as  the  imperial  front  of  man ; 
The  roseate  bloom  on  woman's  cheek  ; 
The  soaring  eagle's  curved  beak  : 
The  white  plumes  of  the  floating  swan  ; 
Old  as  the  tiger's  paw,  the  lion's  mane 
Ere  shaken  by  that  mood  of  stem  disdain 
At  which  the  desert  trembles.— Humming  Bee! 
Thy  sting  was  needless  then,  perchance  un- 
known. 
The  seeds  of  malice  were  not  sown  ; 
All  creatures  met  in  peace,  from  fierceness  fipee. 
And  no  pride  blended  with  their  dignity. 
—Tears  bad  not  broken  from  their  source  ; 
Nor  Aneuish  strayed  from  her  Tartarean  den  : 
The  golden  years  maintained  a  course 
Not  undiversified  though  smooth  and  even  ; 
We  were  not  mocked  with  glimpse  and  shadow 

then. 
Bright  Seraphs  mixed  familiarly  with  men  : 
And  earth  and  stars   composed  a  universal 
heaven! 
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XLVI. 

DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS. 

"Not  to  the  earth  confined. 
Ascend  to  heaven." 

Whers  will  they  stop,  those  breathing  Powers, 

The  Spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers? 

They  wander  with  the  breeze,  they  wind 

Where'er  the  streams  a  passage  find  ; 

Up  from  their  native  ground  Uiey  rise 

In  mute  aerial  harmonies  ; 

From  humble  violet—  modest  thyme — 

Exhaled,  the  essential  odours  climb, 

As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 

Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy : 

Heaven  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  with  pride 

If  like  ambition  be  their  guide. 

Roused  by  this  kindliest  of  May-showers, 
The  spirit-quidcener  of  the  flowers. 
That  with  moist  virtue  sofUy  cleaves 
The  buds,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves. 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture  from  a  thousand  throats — 
Here  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste. 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  waste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
T\\\  the  whole  air  is  overcharged  : 
Give  ear,  O  Man !  to  their  appeal 
And  thirst  for  no  inferior  zeal. 
Thou,  who  canst  tkinkt  as  well  as  feel. 

Mount  from  the  earth  ;  aspire  !  aspire  ! 
So  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  quire. 
In  strains  that  firom  their  solemn  height 
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Sink,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight ; 
While  incense  from  the  altar  breathes 
Rich  fragrance  in  embodied  wreaths  : 
Or,  flung  from  swinging  censer,  shrouds 
The  taper-lights,  and  curls  in  clouds 
Around  angelic  Foims,  the  still 
Creation  ofthe  painter's  skill, 
That  on  the  service  wait  concealed 
One  moment,  and  the  next  revealed 
—Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  arise. 
And  for  no  transient  ecstasies ! 
What  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea 
Of  still  or  moving  imagery — 
The  iterated  summons  loud. 
Not  wasted  on  the  attendant  crowd, 
Nor  wholly  lost  upon  the  throng 
Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along? 

Alas  I  the  sanctities  combined 
By  art  to  uosensualise  the  mind 
Decay  and  languish  ;  or,  as  creeds 
And  humours  change,  are  spumed  like  weeds : 
The  priests  are  from  their  altats  thrust ; 
Temples  are  levelled  with  the  dust ; 
And  solemn  rites  and  awful  forms 
Founder  amid  fanatic  storms. 
Yet  evermore,  throuf^h  years  renewed 
In  undisturbed  vicissitude 
Of  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
On  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night. 
Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 
Wide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor. 
Where  flower< breathed  incense  to  the  skies 
Is  wafted  in  mute  harmonies  ; 
And  ground  fresh-cloven  by  the  plough 
Is  fragrant  with  a  humbler  vow  ; 
Where  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dells 
Chime  forth  unwearied  canticles, 
And  vapours  magnify  and  spread 
The  glory  of  the  sun  s  bright  head— 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  the  eternal  WilK 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields, 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields. 
That  not  bv  bread  alone  we  live. 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give  ; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  part 
Free  for  a  sabbath  of  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest, 
From  mom  to  eve,  with  halioiQred  rest 
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THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK. 

WouLDST  thou  be  taught,  when  sleep  has  taken 

flight. 
By  a  sure  voice  that  can  most  sweetly  tell. 
How  far-off  yet  a  glunpse  of  morning  light, 
And  if  to  lure  the  truant  back  be  well, 
Forbear  to  covet  a  Repeater's  stroke. 
That,  answering  to  thy  touch,  will  sound  the 

hour; 
Better  provide  thee  with  a  Cuckoo-clock 
For  service  hung  behind  thy  chamber-door ; 
And  in  due  time  the  soft  spontaneous  shock. 
The  double  note,  as  if  with  living  power. 
Will  to  composure  lead— or  make  thee  blithe  as 

bird  in  bower. 


List,  Cuckoo— Cuckoo !— ofttho'  tempests  howl. 
Or  nipping  frost  remind  thee  trees  are  Ixire, 
How  cattle  pine,  and  droop  the  shivering  fowl. 
Thy  spirits  will  seem  to  feed  on  balmy  air : 
I  speak  with  knowledge,— by  that  voice  be^ 

giiilcd. 
Thou  wilt  salute  old  memories  as  they  throng 
Into  thy  heart :  and  fancies,  running  wiJd 
Through  fresh  green  fields,  and  budding  groves 

among, 
Will  make  thee  happy,  happy  as  a  child  : 
Of  sunshine  wilt  tnou  think,  and  flowers,  and 

song, 
And  breathe  as  in  a  world  where  nothing  can 

go  wrong. 

And  know— that,  even  for  him  who  shuns  the 

day 
And  nightly  tosses  on  a  bed  of  pain  ; 
Whose  joys,  from  all  but  memory  swept  away, 
Must  come  unhoped  for,  if  they  come  again : 
Know— that,  for  him  whose  waking  thoughts. 

severe 
As  his  distress  is  sharp,  would  scorn  my  theme. 
The  mimic  notes,  striking  upon  his  car 
In  sleep,  and  intermingling  with  his  dream. 
Could  from  sad  regions  5end  him  to  a  dear 
Delightful  land  of  verdure,  shower  and  gleam. 
To  mock  the  nvandtring  Voice  beside  some 

haunted  stream. 

O  bounty  without  measure '  while  the  grace 
Of  Heaven  doth  in  such  wise,  from  humblest 

springs. 
Pour  pleasure  forth,  and  solaces  that  trace 
A  mazy  course  along  familiar  things. 
Well  may  our  hearts  have  faith  that  ble^ngs 

come. 
Streaming  from  founts  above  the  starry  sky. 
With  angels  when  their  own  untroubled  home 
The^  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers,  —and  for  whomT 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  God's  forbearance  try. 
And  those  that  seek  his  help,  and  for  his  mercy 

sigh. 

XLVIII. 

TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

Army  of  Clouds !  ve  winged  Host  in  troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 
Of  that  tall  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 
O  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  T 
What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye?  01  the  gale 
Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind. 
Or  racing  o'er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
Contend  ye  with  each  other?  ofthe  sea- 
Children,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 
To  sink  upon  vour  mother's  lap— and  rest  T 
Or  were  yerightlier  hailed,  when  first  mine  eyes 
Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  likeness 
Of  a  wide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 
Or  overtake  some  unknown  enemy  ? — 
But  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful  aim  ; 
And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  compares 
Your  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 
Aerial,  upon  due  migration  bouod 
To  milder  climes ;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 
In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage 
To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 
Than  these,  and  utter  your  devotion  there 
With  thtmderotts  voice  ?    Or  are  ye  jubilant. 
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And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the 

Sun, 
Be  present  at  his  setting^ :  or  the  pomp 
or  Per&ian  roomings  would  ye  fill,  and  stand 
Poising  your  splendotirs  high  above  the  heads 
Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen  God? 
Whence,  whence,  ye  Qouds .'  this  eagerness  of 

speed? 
Speak.silent  creatures.— They  are  gone.are  fled, 
Buhed  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
That  loads  the  middle  heaven ;  and  clear  and 

bright 
And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  thronged 
Appear :  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 
Down  to  the  unapproachable  abyss, 
Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  from  which  they  rose 
To  vanish  —fleet  as  days  and  months  and  years. 
Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankindj 
Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself. 
The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased  to 

be. 
But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  the  rooted  trees. 
And  see !  a  bright  piecursor  to  a  train 
Perchance  as  numerous,  overpeers  the  rock 
That  sullenly  refuse<i  to  partake 
Of  the  wild  impulse.     From  a  fount  of  life 
Invisible, the  long  procession  moves 
Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vsJe 
Which  they  are  entering,  welcome  to  mine  eye 
That  sees  them,  to  my  soul  tiiat  owns  in  them. 
And  in  the  bosom  of  tne  firmament 
O'er  which  they  move,  wherein  they  are  con- 
tained, 
A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 
Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this  path, 
A  little  hoary  line  and  faintly  traced. 
Work,  shall  we  call  it.  of  the  shepherd's  foot 
Or  of  his  fliock?— joint  vestige  of  them  both. 
I  pace  it  unrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no  bondage  and  my  words  have  wings. 
Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp. 
To  accompany. the  verse?  The  mountain  blast 
Shall  be  our  hand  of  music  :  he  .shall  sweep 
The  rocks  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy  lake. 
And  search  the  fibres  of  the  caves,  and  tncy 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  Is  of  the  Clouds, 
And  the  wind  loves  them '  and  the  gentle  sales— 
Which  by  iheir  aid  re-clothe  the  naked  lawn 
With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods, 
And  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  thirsty  flowers — 
Love  them ;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air 
Bends  to  the  favourite  Durthen.  Moon  and  stats 
Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  Clouds 
XVatcH  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 
Like  bands  of  ministering  Spirits,  or  when  they 

he. 
As  if  some  Protean  art  the  change  had  wrought. 
In  listless  quiet  o'er  the  etheresd  deep 
Scattered,  n  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty.^  O  ye  Lightnings ! 
Ye  are  their  perilous  offspring  ;  and  the  Sun- 
Source  inexhaustible  of  life  and  joy. 
And  type  of  man's  far •  darting  reason,  therefore 
In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  god  of  ver.se, 
A  blazing  intellectual  deity — 
T^Aves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks,  and  showers 
Upon  that  unsubstantial  brotherhood 
Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 
Enriched  -too  transient  were  they  not  renewed 


From  age  to  age,  and  did  not,  while  we  gaze 
In  silent  rapture,  credulous  desire 
Nourish  the  hope  that  memory  lacks  not  power 
To   keep    the    treasure    unimpaired.     Vain 

thought ! 
Vet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 
For  joy  and  rest,  albeit  to  find  them  only 
Lodged  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  things  ? 

XLIX.' 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  THE 
BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

Thr  gentlest  poet,  with  fiee  thoughts  endowed. 
And  a  true  master  of  the  glowing  strain, 
Might  scan  the  narrow  province  with  disdain 
That  to  the  Painter's  skill  is  here  allowed. 
This,  this  the  Bird  of  Paradise  I  disclaim 
The  daring  thought,  forget  the  name  : 
This  the  Sun's  Bird,  whom  Glendoveers  might 

own 
As  no  unworthy  Partner  in  their  flight 
Through  seas  of  ether,  where  the  ruflling  tway 
Of  netner  air's  rude  billows  is  unknown  ; 
Whom  Sylphs,  if  e'er  for  casual  pastime  they 
Through  India's  spicy  legions  wing  their  way. 
Might  bow  to  as  tneir  Lord.     What  character, 
O  sovereign  Nature  I  I  appeal  to  thee. 
Of  all  thy  feathered  progeny 
Is  so  unearthly,  and  what  shape  so  fair? 
So  richly  decked  in  variegated  down, 
Green,  sable,  shining  yellow,  shadowy  brown. 
Tints  softly  with  each  other  blended. 
Hues  douotfully  begun  and  ended  : 
Or  intershoottng,  and  to  sight 
Lost  and  recovered,  as  the  rays  of  light 
Glance  on  the  conscious  plumes  touched  here 

and  there  ? 
Full  surely,  when  with  such  proud  gifU  of  life 
Began  the  pencil's  strife, 
O'erweening  Art  was  caught  as  in  a  snare. 

A  sense  of  seemingly  presumptuous  wrong 
Gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Poet's  song  : 
But,  of  his  scorn  repenting  soon,  he  drew 
A  juster  iudgment  from  a  calmer  view ; 
And,  with  a  spirit  freed  from  discontent. 
Thankfully  took  an  effort  that  was  meant    ^ 
Not  with  God's  bounty.  Nature's  love,  to  vie. 
Or  made  with  hope  to  please  that  inward  eye 
Which  ever  strives  in  vain  it.self  to  satisfy. 
But  to  recal  the  truth  by  soine  faint  trace 
Of  power  ethereal  and  celestial  grace, 
'That  in  the  living  Creature  find  on  earth  a 
place. 


A  JEWISH   FAMILY. 

(IM  A  SMALL  VALtEV  OPPOSITE  ST  GOAR,  UPON 
THE  RHINE.) 

Genius  of  Raphael  •  if  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen. 
With  faithful  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen. 
Thou  would'st  forego  the  neighbouring 
Rhine.  ^ 

And  all  nis  majesty—- 
A  studious  forehead  to  incline 

O'er  this  poor  family. 
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The  Mother— her  thou  must  have  seen. 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came 
To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  between. 

Or  found  on  earth  a  name ; 
An  ima^e,  too,^  of  that  sweet  Boy, 

Thy  inspirations  give — 
Of  plavfuuiess,  and  love,  and  joy. 

Predestined  here  to  live. 

Downcast,  or  shooting  glances  far. 

How  beautiful  his  eyes. 
That  blend  the  nature  of  the  star 

With  that  of  summer  skies  1 
I  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled  : 

Uncounted  months  are  gone. 
Yet  ant  I  with  the  Jewish  Child, 

That  exquisite  Saint  John. 

I  see  the  dark-brown  curls,  the  l»x>w. 

The  smooth  transparent  skin. 
Refined,  as  with  intent  to  show 

The  holiness  within ; 
The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 

By  blushes  yet  untamed  : 
Age  faithful  to  the  mother's  knee, 

Nor  of  her  arms  ashamed. 

Two  lovely  Sisters  still  and  sweet 

As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side  : 
Their  soul-subduing  looks  might  cheat 

The  Christian  of  nis  pride : 
Such  beauty  hath  the  Eternal  poured 

Upon  them  not  forlorn. 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred. 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  scorn. 

M^^terious  safeguard,  that,  in  q>ite 

Of  poverty  and  wrong, 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung ; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glorv  past. 

And  proud  Jerusalem  I 
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LI. 

ON  THE  POWER  OF  SOUND. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Ear  addressed,  as  occupied  by  a  roiritual 
functionary,  in  communion  with  sounds,  indi- 
vidual, or  combined  in  studied  harmony.— 
Sources  and  eflfects  of  those  sounds  (to  the 
close  of  6th  Stania).— The  power  of  music, 
whence  proceeding,  exemplified  in  the  idiot. 
—Origin  of  music,  and  its  effect  in  early 
ages— how  produced  (to  the  njiddle  of  xotn 
Stanza}.  —  The  mind  recalled  to  sounds 
acting  casually  and  severally.  —  Wish  uttered 
(zxth  Stanza)  that  the^  could  be  united  into 
a  scheme  or  system  for  moral  interests  and 
intellectual  ^  contemplation.  —  fStanza  xath). 
The_  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers  and 
music,  with  their  supposed  power  over  the 
motions  of  the  universe— imaf^inations  conso- 
nant with  such  a  theory.— Wish  expressed 
(in  xxth  Stanza)  realized,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  representation  of  all  sounds  under  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator.— (Last 


Stanza)  the  destruction  of  earth  and  the  pla- 
netary system— the  survival  of  audible  har- 
mony, and  its  support  in  the  Divine  Nature, 
as  revealed  in  Holy  Writ. 

I.  s^ 

Thy  functions  are  ethereal.  ya 

As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  mind,  ^ 
Organ  of  vision  !    And  a  Spirit  aerial        V 
Informs  the  cell  of  Hearing,  dark  and  blind  ;    \- 
Intricate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for  thought     ^ 
To  enter  than  oracular  cave  ;  "^ 

Strict  psLssage,  through  which  si^hs  are  brought. 
And  whispers  for  the  heart,  theur  slajre ;    v 
And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  abuse       ^  ^ 
Of  shivering  flesh  :  and  warbled  air,     V 
Whose  j^iercing  sweetness  can  unloose  ''', 
The  chains  of  trenzv.  or  entice  a  smile    X/ 
Into  the  ambush  of  despair;  ^  4^ 

Hosannas  pealing  down  the  long-drawn  aisle,  \^ 
And  reauiems  answered  by  the  pulsq  that  beats  V^ 
Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats !      y 

II. 
The  headlong  streams  and  fountains 
Serve    Thee,    invisible    Spirit,    with    untired 

powers : 
Cheering  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  mountains 
They  lull  perchance  ten  thousand  thousaml 

flowers. 
That  roar,  the  prowling  lion's  Here  I  am. 
How  fearful  to  the  desert  wide  ! 
That  bleat,  how  tender  1  of  the  dam 
Calling  a  straggler  to  her  side. 
Shout,  cuckoo !— let  the  vernal  soul 
Go  with  thee  to  the  frozen  zone  : 
Toll  from  thy  loftiest  perch,  lone  bell-bird,  toll ! 
At  the  still  hour  to  Mercy  dear, 
Mercy  from  her  twilight  throne 
Listening  to  nun'.s  faint  throb  of  holy  fear, 
To  sailor's  prayer  breathed  from  a  darkening 

sea. 
Or  widow's  cottage-lullaby. 

III. 
Ye  Voices,  and  ye  Shadows 
And  Images  of  voice — to  hound  and  horn 
From  rocky  steep  and  rock-bestudded  meadows 
Flung  back,  and,   in    the  sky's  blue   caves 

reborn  — 
On  with  your  pastime  I  till  the  church-tower 

bells 
A  greeting  give  of  measured  glee : 
And  milder  echoes  from  their  cells 
Repeat  the  bridal  symphony. 
Then,  or  far  earlier,  let  us  rove 
Where  mists  /ire  breaking  up  or  gone. 
And  from  aloft  look  down  into  a  cove 
Besprinkled  with  a  careless  quire, 
Happy  milk-maid.s,  one  by  one 
Scattering  a  ditty  each  to  her  desitr, 
A  liquid  concert  matchless  by  nice  Art, 
A  stream  as  if  from  one  full  liearL 

IV. 

Blest  be  the  song  that  brightens 

The  blind  oum's  gloom,   exalts  the  veteran's 

mirth  : 
Unscomcd  the  peasant's  whistling  breath,  that 

lightens 
His  duteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green  earth. 
For  the  tired  slave.  Song  lifts  tie  languid  oar, 
And  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 
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That  beautifies  the  fairest  shore, 

And  mitigates  the  harshest  clime. 

Yon  pilgnms  see — in  lagging  file 

They  move  ;  but  soon  the  appointed  way 

A  choral  Atte  Marie  shall  beguile, 

And  to  their  hope  the  distant  shrine 

Glisten  with  a  livelier  ray  : 

Nor  friendless  he,  the  prisoner  of  the  mine. 

Who  from  the  well-spring  of  his  own  dear 

breast 
Can  draw,  and  sing  his  griefs  to  rest 

V. 

When  dvic  renovation 
Dawns  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needful  haste 
Best  doquence  avails  not,  I  nspiration 
Mounts  with  a  tune,  that  travels  like  a  blast 
y  Piping  through  cave  and  battlemented  toWer ; 
V?  Then  starts  the  sluggard,  pleased  to  meet 
\  That  voice  of  Freedom,  m  its  power 
3  Of  promises,  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet  I 
\'  Who,  from  a  martial  ^ngyantf  spreads 
<.  Indtements  of  a  battle-day, 
X  '  Thrilling  the  unweaponed  crowd  with  plumdess 

heads  f — 
[^  Even  She  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire 
\  Peaceful  striving,  gentle  play 

Of  timid  hope  and  innocent  desire 
^-  Shot  from  the  dandng  Graces,  as  they  move 
V^anned  by  the  plausive  wings  of  Love. 


,vi. 


Ho;f  q^  along  thy  mazes^ 

Regent    of  sound,   have  dangerous  Passions 

trod  I 
O  Thou,  through  whom  the  temple  rings  with 

S raises, 
ackening  clouds  in  thunder  speak  of 
God, 
Betny  not  by  the  cozenage  of  sense 
Thy  votaries,  wooingly  resigned 
To  a  voluptuous  influence 
That  tainu  the  purer,  belter,  mind ; 
But  lead  sick  Fancy  to  a  harp 
That  hath  in  noble  tasks  been  tried : 
And,  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  sharp, 
Soothe  it  into  patience, — stay 
The  uplifted  arm  of  Suidde  ; 
And  let  some  mood  of  thine  in  firm  array 
Knit  every  thought  the  impending  issue  needs. 
Ere  martyr  bums,  or  patriot  bleeds  1 

VI  I. 

As  Consdencer  to  the  centre 

Of  being,  smites  with  irresistible  pain. 

So  shall  a  solemn  cadence,  if  it  enter 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain. 

Transmute  him  to  a  wretch  from  quiet  hurled — 

Convulsed  as  by  a  jarring  din  ; 

And  then  a((hast,  as  at  the  world 

Of  reason  partially  let  in 

By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 

Terrible  for  sense  and  soul  t 

Or.  awed  he  weeps,  struggling  to  quell  dismay. 

Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  Art 

Lodged  above  the  starry  pole  ; 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 

Of  divine    Love,    where    Wisdom,     Ikauty, 

Truth 
With  Order  dwdl,  in  endless  youth? 


VIII. 

Oblivio|r  may  not  cover 
All  treasures  hoarded  by  the  miser.  Time. 
Orphean  Insight  1  truth's  undaunted  lover. 
To  tne  first  leagues  of  tutored  passion  climb. 
When  Music  deigned  within  this  grosser  sphere 
Her  subtle  essence  to  enfold. 
And  voice  and  shell  drew  forth  a  tear 
Softer  than  Nature's  self  could  mould. 
Yet  sirenuoMS  was  the  infant  Age : 
Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feel, 
Stirred  nowhere  but  an  urgent  equip^^e 
Of  rapt  imagination  sped  her  march 
Through  the  realms  of  woe  and  weal : 
Hell  to  the  lyre  bowed  low  ;  the  upper  arch 
Kejoiced  that  clamorous  spell  and  magic  verse 
Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse. 

IX. 

The  Gift  to  king  Amohion 

That  walled  a  city  witn  its  melody 

Was  for  belief  no  dream : — thy  skill,  Anon ! 

Could  humanise  the  creatures  of  the  sea. 

Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he 

craves. 
Leave  for  one  chant ; — the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves. 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course, 
'Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  One  docile  as  a  managed  horse  ; 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 
Sweeps  his  narp,  the  master  rides  : 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly  strand. 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star-bright 
In  memory,  through  silent  night. 

X. 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 
Coucncd  in  the  shadow  of  Mscnalian  pines, 
Was  passing  sweet :  the  eyeballs  of^  the  leo- 
pards. 
That  in  high  triumph  drew  the  Ix>rd  of  vines. 
How  did  tney  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang  1 
While  Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground 
In  cadence, — and  Silenus  swang 
This  way  and  that,  with  wild-flowers  crowned. 
To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear : 
Ye  who  are  longing  to  be  rid 
Of  fiible,  though  to  truth  subservient,  hear 
The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  fell 
Echoed  firom  the  coffin- lid  ; 
The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell ; 
"The  A'ain  distress-gun,"  from  a  leeward  shore. 
Repeated— heard,  and  heard  no  more  I 

XI. 

For  terror,  joy,  or  pity. 

Vast  is  the  compass  and  the  swell  of  notes : 

From  the  babe's  first  cry  to  voice  of  regal  dty. 

Rolling  a  solemn  sea-like  bass,  that  floats 

Far  as  the  woodlands — with  the  trill  to  blend 

Of  that  shy  songstress  whose  love-tale 

Mi^ht  tempt  an  angel  to  descend. 

While  hovering  o'er  the  moonlight  vale. 

Ye  wandering  Utterances,  has  earth  no  scheme. 

No  scale  of  moral  music— to  unite 

Powers  that  survive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 

Of  memory  f — O  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 

Chains,  such  predous  chains  of  sight 

As  laboured  minstrelsies  through  ages  wear ! 

O  for  a  balance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 

Of  the  Unsubstantial,  pondered  well  I 
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By  one  psmdinj  wiril 

Ot  loDci  and  numbcn  all  lhinE<  ' 

As  ugc*  tauchtj  where  faiih  wis  b 

InnunimbkTDi™  fST™  ^     ' 
Wilh  evtrlaslirg  hamiony ; 
Th«  iDwerins  headLindi,  crowneil 
Their  feel  among  Itie  hlllawi.  kno 

Are  delegated  of  hanRDRV)  and  be 
SlniiH  that  wpport  IhcSeaHiiK  in 
Sterd  Winter  loKi  a  dirge-Like  u 


VwrVn^l^le^DOMt  »^ 


I  Thy  huDBTy  baAing!  to  il 


n;  controlled.  '  The  iii-da] 


ays'  WdHi,  by  flamina  Serapbica 
1  lo  HfiYen  I  Ai  D^  to  Deep 
through  one  valley  calls, 


iDU  the  ear  of  God,  their  Lonil 
A  Voice  Eo  Light  gave  Being  ; 


'     I  at  in  blau  ^  deadly  i 
ircbangelic  lipi  applied, 


:rnie  grave  ihall  open,  , 
O  Silence  t  are  Man-t  I 
No  more  ihai 
l>  Hannonv. 
With  her  tni< 


i.i.,hX. 


ihiheuan. 

of  thy  Met 

onduiletaadtean, 
tnd  dihcordi  jiut, 

:d  bood-iiavel    No  !  though  cwlh 

X,  though  ibe  heavem  duBolve.  her 
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PETER  BELL. 

A  TALE. 

whit'ibi&jVdMfr 


The  Tall  of  PeMr  BiU,  which  I  now  introduce  to  yout  notiM,  and 
to  that  of  the  Public,  hu,  ■□  ia  Manuscripi  iiate,  nearly  winnvcd  iu  «iwnVr ;— for  ii  lirst  aw 
Ibe  light  in  the  lumiucr  of  tjgB-  Duiinjt  this  Long  inl«rvnl,  paint  have  been  taken  at  difiercni 
lhn«  lo  mske  ihe  production  lets  unwonhy  of  a  tvounible  reception  ;  or,  raiher,  to  fii  ii  foe 
suing  ttrmammtJj'  a  lUlion,  however  humble,  in  the  Lileralute  of  oui  CounUy.  Thi>  hai  in- 
■J-^   been  (he  um  ot  a]J  my  cndeavoun  in  Foelrv.  which,  von  kAnw.  haw  h^^n  ...AL.:-l.i.. 


Fau  ihnoEh  Ihe  cloud i  rnf 
Bat  if  perchance  your  failh  i 
Look  up— Mid  you  ihall  — 
The  woodi,  my  Fiien  dviu 
Kodling  and  iraring  l.ki 
Thenaueofduica'iiD 
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We  are  as  calm  in  our  delight 
As  is  the  crescent-moon  so  bright 
Among  the  scattered  stars. 

'  Up  goes  my  Boat  among  the  stars 
Tnough  many  a  breathless  field  of  light, 
Through  manv  a  long  blue  field  of  ether, 
"Leaving  ten  thousand  stars  beneath  her ; 
Up  goes  my  little  Boat  so  bright  1 

The  Crab,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Bull — 
We  pry  among  them  all  ;  have  shot 
High  o'er  the  red-haired  race  of  Mars, 
Covered  from  top  to  toe  with  scars  ; 
Such  company  I  like  it  not  I 

The  towns  in  Saturn  are  decayed. 

And  melancholy  Spectres  throng  them  ; — 

The  Pleiads,  that  appear  to  kiss 

Each  other  \n  the  vast  abyss. 

With  joy  I  sail  among  them. 

Swift  Mercury  resounds  with  mirth, 
Great  Jove  is  full  of  stately  bowers  ; 
But  these,  and  all  that  they  contain. 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain. 
That  little  Earth  of  ours  f 

Then  back  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth:— 
Whole  ages  if  I  here  should  roam, 
The  world  for  my  remarks  and  me 
Would  not  a  whit  the  better  be  ; 
1  *vc  left  my  heart  at  home. 

See  1  there  she  is,  the  matchless  Earth ! 
There  spreads  the  famed  Pacific  Ocean ! 
Old  Andes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear 
Through  the  grey  clouds  :  ue  Alps  are  here. 
Like  waters  in  commotion  I 

Yon  tawny  slip  is  Libya's  sands  : 
That  silver  thread  the  river  Dnieper  ; 
And  look,  where  clothed  in  brightest  green 
Is  a  sweet  Lsle,  of  isles  the  Queen  : 
Ye  fairies,  from  all  evil  keep  ner  I 

And  see  the  town  where  I  was  bom  I 
Around  those  happy  fields  we  span 
In  boyish  gambols  :— I  was  lost 
Where  I  have  been,  but  on  this  coast 
I  feel  I  am  a  man. 

Never  did  fifty  things  at  once 
Appear  so  lovely,  never,  never ; — 
How  tunefully  the  forests  ring  1 
To  hear  the  earth's  soft  murmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  for  ever  I 

'*  Shame  on  you  I "  cried  my  little  Boat, 

**  Was  ever  such  a  homesicx  Loon, 

Within  a  living  Boat  to  sit. 

And  make  no  better  use  of  it , 

A  Boat  twin-sister  of  the  crescent-moon  1 

Ne'er  in  the  breatt  of  full-grown  Poet 
Fluttered  so  faint  a  heart  biefore  ;— 
Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres 
That  overpowered  your  mortal  ears  ? 
— Such  din  shall  trouble  them  no  more. 

• 

These  nether  precincts  do  not  lack 
Charms  of  their  own  ; — then  come  with  me  r 
I  want  a  comrade,  and  for  you 
There's  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  ; 
Nought  is  there  that  you  shall  not  see. 

Haste  !  and  above  Siberian  snows 
We'll  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning ; 
Will  mingle  with  her  lustres  gliding 


^- 


Among  the  stars,  the  stars  now  hiding. 
And  now  the  stars  adorning. 

I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray ; 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  cool,  though  in  the  depth  it  Ues 
Of  burning  Africa. 

Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things : 
The  diadowy  forms  of  mountains  bare,  ^ 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fair. 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  1 

Or,  if  you  thirst  with  hardy  zeal 
Less  quiet  regions  to  explore. 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal 
How  earth  and  heaven  are  taught  to  feel 
The  might  of  magic  lore  1 " 

"My  little  vagrant  Form  of  light. 
My  gay  and  beautiful  Canoe,  ^ 
Well  have  you  played  your  friendly  part ; 
As  kindly  take  what  from  my  heart 
Experience  forces— then  adjeu  1 

Temptation  lurks  among  your  wotds ; 
But,  while  these  pleasures  you're  pursuing 
Without  impediment  or  let. 
No  wonder  if  you  quite  forget 
What  on  the  earth  is  doing. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  versed  ; 
Then.  Poets  fearlesslv  rehearsed 
The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 


Go— (but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world. 
And  'tis,  I  fear,  an  age  too  late) 
Take  with  you  some  ambitious  Youth  I 
For,  restless  Wanderer  !  I,  in  truth, 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers : 

The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 

Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  tor  my  dower, 
/If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 
And  with  a  soul  of  power  J" 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevjile  ? 
What  nobler  mar\'els  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 
May  find  or  there  create  ? 

A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 
Wnat  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  ! 
Repentance  Ls  a  tender  Sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

But  grant  my  wishes, — let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  height : 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  SkiiT, 
More  daring  far  than  HippogrifT, 
And  be  thy  own  delight  I 

To  the  stone-table  in  my  garden. 
Loved  haunt  of  many  a  summer  hour, 
*  The  Squire  is  come :  his  daughter  Bess 
Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 
Siu  blooming  like  a  flower. 
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With  these  are  many  more  convened  : 
They  know  not  I  have  been  so  far ; — 
I  see  them  there,  in  number  nine. 
Beneath  the  spreading  Weymouth  pine  I 
I  see  them — there  they  are  I 

There  sits  the  Vicar  and  his  Dame ; 

And  there  my  good  friend,  Stephen  Otter ; 

And,  ere  the  light  of  evening  fail. 

To  them  I  must  relate  the  lale 

Of  Peter  Bell  the  Pouer." 

Off  flew  the  Boat— away  she  flees, 
Spuming  her  freight  with  indignation ! 
Aiid  I,  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
On  two  poor  legs,  toward  my  stone-table 
Limped  on  with  sore  vexation. 

**  O,  here  he  is ! "  cried  Uttk  Bess— 
She  saw  me  at  the  garden  door ; 
"  We've  waited  anxiously  and  long/* 
They  cried,  and  all  around  me  throng. 
Full  nine  of  them  or  more  1 

"  Reproach  me  not— your  fears  be  still — 
Be  thankful  we  again  have  met  :— 
•   Resume,  my  Friends  I  within  the  shade 
Your  seats,  and  quickly  shall  be  paid 
The  well-iemembered  debt." 

I  spake  with  ialterine  voice,  like  one 
Not  wholly  rescued  from  the  pale 
Of  a  wild  dream,  or  worse  illusion  ; 
But,  straight,  to  cover  my  confusion, 
Bcs^  the  promised  Tale. 

J»ART  FIRST. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
Groaned  the  poor  Beast— alas  1  in  vain ; 
The  staff  was  raised  to  loftier  height, 
And  the  blows  fell  with  heavier  weight 
As  Peter  struck— and  struck  again. 

"  Hold  I "  cried  the  Squire,  ''against  the  rules 
Of  common  sense  you're  surely  sinning : 
This  leap  is  for  us  all  too  bold  ; 
Who  Peter  was,  let  that  be  told. 
And  start  from  the  beginning." 

— ;-•*  A  Potter,*  Sir,  he  was  by  trade," 
Said  I,  becoming  quite  collected  : 
"And  wheresoever  he  appeared. 
Full  twentv  times  was  Peter  feared 
For  once  that  Peter  was  respected. 

He,  two-and- thirty  years  or  more. 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover ; 
Had  heard  the  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  fiuthest  Cornwall's  rocky  shore. 
And  trod  the  cliffs  of  Dover. 

And  he  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers. 
And  well  he  knew  the  spire  of  Sarum  ; 
And  he  had  been  where  Lincoln  bell 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  that  ponderous  knell —    ' 
A  far-renowned  alarum ! 

At  Donca&ter,  at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  had  he  been  ; 
And  all  along  the  Lowlands  fair. 
All  through  the  bonny  shire  of  Ayr ; 
And  far  as  Aberdeen. 

And  he  had  been  at  Inverness ; 
Ajid  Peter,  by  the  mountain-riUs, 

^  In  the  dialect  of  the  North,  a  hawker  of 
earthenware  is  thus  designated. 


Had  danced  his  round  with  Highland  lasses ; 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  asses 
On  lofty  Cheviot  Hills : 

And  he  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire  dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  haxmets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars : 

And  all  along  the  indented  coast. 
Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  foam ; 
Where'er  a  knot  of  houses  lay 
On  headland,  or  in  hollow  bay ;— 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roam  I 

As  well  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 
Have  been  fast  bound,  a  begging  debtor ; — 
He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there ; — 
But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 
Was  heart  or  head  the  better 

He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day,— 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year,  ^ 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread. 
When  Peter  on  some  April  mom, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  la2y  bed. 

At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high, 
Tlie  soft  blue  skv  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart :  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  ' 

On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thin^  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

Within  the  breast  of  Peter  Bell 
These  silent  raptures  found  no  place  ; 
He  was  a  Carl  as  wild  and  rude 
As  ever  hue-and-cry  pursued. 
As  ever  ran  a  felon  s  race. 

Of  all  that  lead  a  lawless  life, 
Of  all  that  love  their  lawless  lives, 
In  city  or  in  village  small, 
He  was  the  wildest  far  of  adl ;  — 
He  had  a  dozen  wedded  wives. 

Nay,  start  not  I— wedded  wives— and  twelve! 
But  how  one  wife  could  e'er  come  near  him, 
In  simple  truth  I  cannot  tell ; 
For,  be  it  said  of  Peter  Bell, 
To  see  him  was  to  fear  him. 

Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 
And  tender  soimds,  yet  you  might  see 
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At  once,  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors :  ^ 
In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  vras  seen 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors. 

To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 
"Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 
'Mid  summer  storms  or  winter's  ice, 
Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 
The  cruel  city  breeds. 

His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  hawthorn-fence ; 
Of  courage  you  saw  litde  there. 
But,  in  its  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  cunning  and  of  impud^ce. 

He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk,  ^ 
And  long  and  slouching  was  his  g»it ; 
Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 
You  might  perceive,  his  spirit  cold^ 
Was  playing  with  some  inward  l^t. 

His  forehead  wrinkled  was  and  furred ; 
A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 
By  thinking  of  his  *  tokens*  and  *  hows;* 
And  half,  by  knitting  of  his.  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sun. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye. 
As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face, 
In  many  a  solitary  place. 
Against  the  wind  and  open  sky  I 


Onr  night,  (and  now  my  little  Bess  ! 
We've  reached  at  last  the  promised  Tale ;) 
One  beautiful  November  ni^ht. 
When  the  full  moon  was  shining  bright 
Upon  the  rapid  river  Swale, 

Along  the  river's  winding  banks 
Peter  was  travelling  all  alone  ; — 
Whether  to  buy  or  sell,  or  led 
B^  pleasure  running  in  his  head. 
To  me  was  never  known. 

He  trudged  along  through  copse  and  brake. 
He  trudged  along  o'er  hill  and  dale ; 
Nor  for  the  moon  cared  he  a  tittle. 
And  for  the  stars  he  cared  as  little, 
And  for  the  mumuring  river  Swale. 

But,  chancing  to  espy  a  path 
That  promised  to  cut  short  the  way  ; 
As  many  a  wiser  man  hath  done, 
He  left  a  trusty  guide  for  one 
That  might  his  steps  betray. 

To  a  thick  wood  he  soon  is  brought 
Where  cheerily  his  course  he  weaves. 
And  whistling  loud  ma^  yet  be  heard, 
Thoui^h  often  buried,  like  a  bird 
Darkling,  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

But  quickly  Peter's  mood  is  changed. 
And  on  he  drives  with  cheeks  that  bum 
In  downright  fury  and  in  wrath  : — 
There's  little  sign  the  treacherous  path 
Will  to  the  road  return  I 

The  path  grows  dim,  and  dimmer  still ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  the  Rover  wends, 
With  all  the  sail  that  he  can  carry. 


1111  brought  to  a  deserted  quarry — 
And  there  the  pathway  ends. 

He  paused — for  shadows  of  strange  shape, 
Massv  and  black,  before  him  lay  : 
But  through  the  dark,  and  through  the  cold. 
And  through  the  yawning  fissures  old. 
Did  Peter  boldly  press  his  way 

Right  through  the  auarry :— and  behold 
A  scene  of  soft  and  lovely  hue  ! 
Where  blue  and  grey,  and  tender  green. 
Together  make  as  sweet  a  scene 
As  ever  human  eye  did  view. 

Beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  he  saw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground ; 
But  field  or  meadow  name  it  not ; 
Call  it  of  earth  a  small  green  plot. 
With  rocks  encompassed  round. 

The  Swale  flowed  under  the  grey  rocks, 
But  he  flowed  quiet  and  unseen ; — 
You  need  a  strong  and  stormy  gale 
To  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
To  that  green  spot,  so  calm  and  green  I 

And  is  there  no  one  dwelling  here, 
No  hermit  with  his  beads  and  glass  ? 
And  does  no  little  cottage  look 
Upon  this  soft  and  fertile  nook  f 
Does  no  one  live  near  this  gjeen  grass  ? 

Across  the  deep  and  quiet  spot 
Is  Peter  driving  through  the  grass — 
And  now  has  reached  the  skirting  trees ; 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  sees 
A  solitary  Ass. 

"  A  prize  !*'  cries  Peter— but  he  first 
Must  spy  about  him  far  and  near : 
There's  not  a  single  house  in  sight. 
No  woodman's  hut,  no  cottage  light — 
Peter,  you  need  not  fear  1 

There's  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woods, 
And  rocks  that  spread  a  hoary  eleam. 
And  this  one  Beast,  that  from  the  bed 
Of  the  green  meadow  hangs  his  head 
Over  the  silent  stream. 

His  head  is  with  a  halter  bound  ; 
The  halter  seizing,  Peter  leapt 
Upon  the  Creature's  back,  and  plied 
With  ready  heels  his  shaggy  side ; 
But  still  the  Ass  his  station  Icept. 
Then  Peter  gave  a  sudden  jerk, 
A  jerk  that  m>m  a  dungeon-floor 
Would  have  pulled  up  an  iron  ring ; 
But  still  the  neavy-headed  Thing 
Stood  just  as  he  had  stood  before  1 

Quoth  Peter,  leaping  from  his  sea^ 

"  There  is  some  plot  against  me  laid ; " 

Once  more  the  little  meadow-ground 

And  all  the  hoary  cliffs  around 

He  cautiously  surveyed. 

All,  all  is  silent— rocks  and  woods. 

All  still  and  silent— far  and  near  I 

Only  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 

Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 

Turns  round  his  long  lefl  ear. 

Thought  Peter,  What  can  mean  all  this? 

Some  ugly  witchcraft  must  be  here  1 

—Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull, 

Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 

Turned  round  his  long  left  ear. 
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Sii^icion  ripened  into  dread 
Yet  with  deliberate  action  slow. 
His  staff  high-raising,  in  the  pride 
Of  skill,  upon  the  sounding  hide. 
He  dealt  a  sturdy  blow. 

The  poor  Ass  staggered  with  the  shock ; 
And  then,  as  if  to  take  his  ease. 
In  quiet  uncomplaining  mood. 
Upon  the  spot  where  he  had  stood. 
Dropped  gently  down  upon  his  knees ; 

As  gently  on  hi«  side  he  fell ; 
And  by  the  river's  brink  did  lie ; 
And,  while  he  lay  like  one  that  mourned, 
The  patient  Beast  on  Peter  turned 
His  shining  hazel  eye. 

rrwas  but  one  mild,  reproachful  look, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe  : 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread, 
He  turned  the  eye-ball  in  his  head 
Towards  the  smooth  river  deep  and  clear. 

Upon  the  Beast  the  sapling  rings  ; 

His  lank  sides  heaved,  his  limbs  they  stirred; 

He  gave  a  ^^roan,  and  then  another. 

Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother. 

And  then  he  gave  a  third. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
He  gave  three  miserable  groans ; 
And  not  till  now  hath  Peter  seen 
How  gaunt  the  Creature  is, —how  lean 
And  snarp  his  staring  bones  I 

With  legs  stretched  out  and  sti/The  lay : — 
No  word  of  kind  commiseration 
Fell  at  the  sight  from  Peter's  tongue : 
With  hard  contempt  his  heart  was  wrong. 
With  hatred  and  vexation. 

The  meagre  beast  lay  still  as  death ; 
And  Peter's  lips  with  fury  (juiver ; 
Quoth  he,  "  You  little  mulish  dog, 
rll  fling  your  carcass  like  a  log 
Head-toremost  down  the  river ! " 

An  impious  oath  confirmed  the  threat— 
Whereat  from  the  earth  on  which  he  lay 
To  all  the  echoes,  south  and  north. 
And  east  and  west,  the  Ass  sent  forth 
A  long  and  clamorous  bray ! 

This  outcry,  on  the  heart  of  Peter, 
Seems  like  a  note  of  ioy  to  strike,— 
Joy  at  the  heart  of  Peter  knocks ; 
Sut  in  the  echo  of  the  rocks 
Was  something  Peter  did  not  like. 

Whether  to  cheer  his  coward  breast. 
Or  that  he  could  not  break  the  chain, 
In  this  serene  and  solemn  hour, 
Twined  round  him  by  demoniac  power, 
To  the  blind  work  he  turned  again. 

Among  the  rocks  and  winding  crags ; 
Among  the  mountains  far  away ; 
Once  more  the  A<;s  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully  a  deep-drawn  shout, 
The  hard  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray  I 

What  is  there  now  in  Peter's  heart? 

Or  whence  the  might  of  this  strange  sound  7 

The  moon  uneasy  looked  and  dimmer, 

The  broad  blue  heavens  appeared  to  glimmer. 

And  the  rocks  staggered  all  around — 

From  Peter's  hand  the  sapling  dropped  I 
llueat  has  he  none  to  execute ; 


"  If  any  one  should  come  and  see 

That  I  am  here,  they'll  think,"  quoth  he, 

"I'm  helping  tliis  poor  dying  brute." 

He  scans  the  Ass  from  limb  to  limb. 
And  ventures  now  to  uplift  his  eyes  ; 
More  steady  looks  the  moon,  and  clear. 
More  like  themselves  the  rocks  appear 
And  touch  more  quiet  skies. 

His  scorn  returns— his  hate  revives  ; 
He  stoops  the  Ass's  neck  to  seize 
With  malice — that  again  takes  flight : 
For  in  the  pool  a  startling  sight 
Meets  him,  among  the  inverted  trees. 

Is  it  the  moon's  distorted  face  f 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud? 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed  ? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid? 
Is  it  a  coffin, — or  a  shroud  ? 


A  grisly  idol  hewn  in  stone  ? 
Or  imp  from  witch's  lap  let  fall  ? 
Perhaps  a  ring  of  shining  fairies?  ^ 
Such  as  pursue  their  feared  vagaries 
In  sylvan  bower,  or  haunted  hall  ? 

Is  it  a  fiend  that  to  a  stake 

Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doomed  to  yell 

In  solitary  ward  or  cell, 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  all  his  brethren  ? 

Never  did  pulse  so  quickly  throb, 
And  never  neart  so  loudly  panted  : 
He  looks,  he  cannot  choose  but  look  ; 
Like  some  one  reading  in  a  book — 
A  book  that  is  enchanted. 

Ah,  well-a-day  for  Peter  Bdl  I 
He  will  be  turned  to  iron  soon. 
Meet  Statue  for  the  court  of  Fear ! 
His  hat  is  up— and  every  hair 
Bristles,  ana  whitens  in  the  moon ! 

He  looks,  he  ponders,  looks  again  ; 
He  sees  a  motion— hears  a  groan  ; 
His  eyes  will  burst — his  heart  will  break- 
He  gives  a  loud  and  frightful  shriek. 
And  back  he  falls,  as  if  his  life  were  flown  I 

PART  SECOND. 

Wb  left  our  Hero  in  a  trance,  ^ 
Beneath  the  alders,^  near  the  river  ; 
The  Ass  is  by  the  river-side. 
And,  where  the  feeble  breezes  glide. 
Upon  the  stream  the  moonbeams  quiver. 

A  happy  respite  I  but  at  length 
He  feels  the  glimmering  of  the  moon : 
Wakes  with  glazed  eye,  and^  feebly  sighing- 
To  sink,  perhaps,  where  he  is  lying, 
Into  a  second  swoon  1 

He  lifts  Kis  head,  he  sees  his  staff; 

He  touches — ^"tis  to  him  a  treasure  I 

Faint  recollection  seems  to  tell 

That  he  is  yet  where  mortals  dwell — 

A  thought  received  with  languid  pleasure  ! 

His  head  upon  his  elbow  propped. 
Becoming  less  and  less  {>crplexcd. 
Sky-ward  he  looks— to  rock  and  wood  — 
And  then— upon  the  glassy  flood 
His  wandering  eye  is  fixed. 

Thought  he,  that  is  the  face  of  one 
In  his  last  sleep  securely  bound  I 
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So  toward  the  stream  his  head  he  bent. 
And  downward  thrust  his  staff,  intent 
The  river's  depth  to  sound. 

N<na—XAM  a  tempest-shattered  bark, 
That  overwhelmed  and  prostrate  lies, 
And  in  a  moment  to  the  verge 
Is  lifted  of  a  foaming  surge — 
Full  suddenly  the  Ass  doth  rise ! 

His  staring  bones  all  shake  with  joy. 
And  close  oy  Peter's  side  he  stands : 
"While  Peter  o'er  the  river  bends, 
The  little  Ass  his  neck  extends, 
And  fondly  licks  his  hands. 

Such  life  is  in  the  Ass's  eyes. 
Such  life  is  in  his  limbs  and  ears, 
That  Peter  Bell,  if  he  had  been 
I'he  veriest  coward  ever  seen. 
Must  now  have  thrown  aside  his  fears. 

The  Ass  looks  on — ^and  to  his  work 
Is  Peter  quietly  resigned  ; 
He  touches  here — he  touches  there^ 
And  now  among  the  dead  man's  hair 
His  sapling  Peter  has  entwined. 

He  pulls — and  looks — and  pulls  again ; 
And  he  whom  the  poor  Ass  had  lost. 
The  man  who  had  been  four  davs  dead. 
Head-foremost  from  the  river's  bed 
Uprises  like  a  ghost ! 

And  Peter  draws  htm  to  dry  land ; 
And  through  the  brain  of  Peter  pass 
Some  poignant  twitches,  fast  and  faster  ; 
"  No  doubt,"  <)uoth  he,  "  he  is  the  Master 
Of  this  poor  miserable  Ass  ! " 

The  meagre  Shadow  that  looks  on— ^ 
What  would  he  now?  what  b  he  doing? 
His  sudden  fit  of  joy  is  flown, — 
He  on  his  knees  hath  laid  him  down. 
As  if  he  were  his  grief  renewing : 

But  no— that  Peter  on  his  back 
Must  mount,  he  shows  well  as  he  can : 
Thought  Peter  then,  come  weal  or  woe, 
I'll  do  what  he  would  have  me  do. 
In  pity  to  this  poor  drowned  man. 

IVith  that  resolve  he  boldly  mounts 
Upon  the  pleased  and  thankful  Ass  ; 
And  then,  without  a  moment's  stay. 
That  earnest  Creature  turned  away. 
Leaving  the  body  on  the  grass. 

Intent  upon  his  faithful  watch, 
The  Beast  four  days  and  nights  had  past : 
A  sweeter  meadow  ne'er  was  seen. 
And  there  the  Ass  four  days  had  been, 
Nor  ever  once  did  break  his  fast : 

Yet  firm  his  step,  and  stout  his  heart ; 
The  mead  is  crossed— the  quarry's  mouth 
Is  reached ;  but  there  the  trusty  guide 
Into  a  thicket  turns  aside. 
And  deftly  ambles  towards  the  south. 

When  hark  a  burst  of  doleful  sound  I 
And  Peter  honestly  might  say, 
The  like  came  never  to  his  ears, 
Though  he  has  been,  full  thirty  years, 
A  rover — night  and  day ! 

Tis  not  a  plover  of  the  moors, 
'Tis  not  a  bittern  of  the  fen  ; 
Nor  can  it  be  a  barking  fox, 


Nor  night-bird  chambered  in  the  rocks 
Nor  wUd-cat  in  a  woody  glen  I 

The  Ass  is  startled— and  stops  short 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket ; 
And  Peter,  wont  to  whisde  loud 
Whether  aJone  or  in  a  crowd. 
Is  silent  as  a  silent  cricket. 

What  ails  you  now,  my  little  Besst 
Well  may  you  tremble  and  look  grave  ! 
This  cry — that  rings  along  the  wood. 
This  cry— that  floats  adown  the  flood, 
Comes  from  the  entrance  of  a  cave  : 

I  see  a  blooming  Wood-boy  there. 
And  if  I  had  the  power  to  say^ 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is,^ 
Your  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kissed  his  tears  away  t 

Grasping  a  hawthorn  branch  In  hand. 
All  bright  with  berries  ripe  and  red. 
Into  the  cavern's  mouth  he  peeps  ; 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps  ; 
Whom  seeks  he — whom  ?— the  silent  dead : 

His  father ! — Him  doth  he  require — 
Him  hath  he  sought  with  fruitless  pains. 
Among  the  rocks,  behind  the  trees  ; 
Now  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees» 
Now  ruiming  o'er  the  open  plains. 

And  hither  is  he  come  at  last. 
When  he  through  such  a  day  has  gone, 
By  this  dark  cave  to  be  distrcst 
Like  a  poor  bird — her  plundered  nest 
Hovering  around  with  dolorous  moan  I 

Of  that  intense  and  piercing  cry 
The  listening  Ass  conjectures  well ; 
Wild  as  it  is,  he  there  can  read 
Some  intermingled  notes  that  plead 
With  touches  irresistible. 

But  Peter— when  he  saw  the  Ass 
Not  only  stop  but  turn,  and  change 
The  cherished  tenor  of  his  pace 
lltat  lamentable  cry  to  chase — 
It  wrought  in  him  conviction  strange ; 

A  faith  that,  for  the  dead  man*s  sake 
And  this  poor  slave  who  loved  him  well. 
Vengeance  upon  his  head  will  fall. 
Some  visitation  worse  than  all 
Which  ever  till  this  night  befel. 

Meanwhile  the  Ass  to  reach  his  home. 
Is  striving  stoutly  as  he  may  : 
But,  while  he  climbs  the  woody  hill, 
The  cry  grows  weak— and  weaker  still ; 
And  now  at  last  it  dies  away. 

So  with  his  freight  tlie  Creature  turns 
Into  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech, 
Along  the  shade  with  footsteps  true 
Descending  slowly,  till  the  two 
I'he  open  moonlight  reach. 

And  there,  along  the  narrow  dell, 
A  fair  smooth  pathway  you  discern, 
A  Icnj^th  of  green  and  open  road — 
As  if  It  from  a  fountain  flow^ed — 
Winding  away  betweeh  the  fern. 

I'he  rocks  that  tower  on  either  side 
Build  up  a  wild  fantastic  scene  : 
Temples  like  those  among  the  Hindoos, 
And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  windows, 
And  castles  all  with  ivy  green  1 
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Andy  while  the  Ass  pursues  his  way, 

Along  this  solitary  deli. 

As  pensively  his  stejjs  advance. 

The  mosques  and  spires  change  countenance, 

And  look  at  Peter  Bell  1 

That  unintelligible  ay 
Hath  left  him  high  in  preparation, — 
Convinced  that  he,  or  soon  or  late. 
This  very  night  wUl  meet  his  fate — 
And  so  he  sits  in  expectation  ! 

The  strenuous  Animal  hath  domb 
With  the  green  iiath  ;  and  now  he  wends 
Where,  shining  like  the  smoothest  sea. 
In  undisturbed  immensity 
A  level  plain  extends. 

But  whence  this  faintly^iistling  sound 
By  which  the  iourneymg  pair  are  chased? 
— A  withered  leaf  is  close  behind. 
Light  plaything  for  the  sportive  wind 
Upon  that  solitary  waste. 

When  Peter  spied  the  moving  thing. 
It  only  doubled  his  distress  ; 
"  Where  there  is  not  a  bush  or  tree. 
The  very  leaves  they  follow  me — 
So  huge  hath  been  my  wickedness  1  ** 

To  a  close  lane  thev  now  are  come. 
Where,  as  before,  the  enduring  Ass 
Moves  on  without  a  moment's  stop. 
Nor  once  turns  round  his  head  to  crop 
A  bramble-leaf  or  blade  of  grass. 

Between  the  hedges  as  they  go. 
The  white  dust  sleeps  upon  the  lane ; 
And  Peter,  ever  ana  anon 
Back-looking,  sees,  upon  a  stone. 
Or  in  the  diuit,  a  crimson  stain. 

A  stain — as  of  a  drop  of  blood 

By  moonlight  made  more  foint  and  wan ; 

Ha  I  why  these  unkings  of  despair  f 

He  knows  not  how  the  blood  comes  there— 

And  Peter  is  a  wicked  man. 

At  length  he  spies  a  bleeding  wound, 
Where  he  had  struck  the  Ass's  head  ; 
He  sees  the  blood,  knows  what  it  is,— 
A  glimpse  of  sudden  joy  was  his. 
But  then  it  quickly  fled  ; 

Of  him  whom  sudden  death  had  seised 
He  thought, --of  thee,  O  faithful  Ass  I 
And  once  again  those  ghastly  pains 
Shoot  to  and  fro  through  heart  and  reins, 
And  through  his  brain  like  lightning  pass. 

PART  THIRD. 

I've  heard  of  one,  a  gentle  Soul, 
Though  flpven  to  sadness  and  to  gloom. 
And  tor  Die  &ct  will  vouch, — one  night 
It  chanced  that  by  a  taper's  light 
This  man  was  rdMing  m  his  room ; 

Bending,  as  you  or  I  might  bend 
Atnight o'er  any  pious  book. 
When  sudden  blackness  overspread 
The  snow-white  page  on  which  he  read. 
And  made  the  good  man  round  him  look. 

The  chamber  walls  were  dark  all  round, — 
And  lo  his  book  he  turned  again  r 
—The  light  had  left  the  lonely  taper. 
And  formed  itself  apon  the  paper 
Into  laige  letters— bright  and  plain  ! 


The  godly  book  was  in  his  hand — 
And,  on  the  page,  more  black  than  coal, 
Appeared,  set  forth  in  strange  array, 
A  rvord — which  to  his  dying  day 
Perplexed  the  good  man's  gentle  souL 

The  ghostly  word,  thus  plainly  seen. 
Did  never  from  his  lips  depart : 
But  he  hath  said,  poor  gentle  wight ! 
It  brought  full  many  a  sin  to  light 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  hb  heart. 

Dread  Spirits  t  to  confound  the  meek 
Wliy  wander  from  your  coivse  so  fkr, 
Disordermg  colour,  form,  and  stature  t 
— Let  good  men  feel  the  soul  of  nature. 
And  see  things  as  they  are. 

Yet,  potent  Spirits  I  well  I  know. 
How  ye,  that  play  with  soul  and  sense. 
Are  not  unused  to  trouble  friends 
Of  goodness,  for  most  gracious  ends — 
And  this  I  speak  in  reverence. 

But  might  I  give  advice  to  you. 
Whom  m  my  fear  I  love  so  well ; 
From  men  of  pensive  virtue  go. 
Dread  Beines  !  and  your  empire  show 
On  hearts  like  that  of  Peter  Bell. 

Your  presence  often  have  I  felt 

In  darkness  and  the  stormy  night ; 

And,  with  like  force,  if  need  tJbiere  be. 

Ye  can  put  forth  your  agency 

When  earth  b  calm,  and  heaven  is  bright. 

Then,  coming  from  the  wayward  world. 
That  powerful  world  in  which  ye  dwell. 
Come,  Spirits  of  the  Mind  I  and  try 
To-night,  beneath  the  moonlight  sky. 
What  may  be  done  with  Peter  Bell  I 

— O,  would  that  some  more  skilful  voice 
Viy  further  labour  might  prevent  1 
Kind  Listeners,  that  around  me  sit, 
I  feel  that  I  am  all  unfit 
For  such  high  argument. 

I've  played,  IVe  danced,  with  my  narration; 

I  loitered  long  ere  I  began : 

Ye  waited  then  on  my  good  pleasure ; 

Pour  out  indulgence  stul,  in  measure 

As  lib  nd  as  ye  can ! 

Our  Travellers,  ye  jt^member  well, 
Are  thridding  a  sequestered  lane  ; 
And  Peter  many  tncks  is  trying. 
And  many  anodynes  applying. 
To  ease  his  conscience  of  its  pain. 

By  this  his  heart  is  lighter  iax ; 
And,  finding  that  he  can  account 
So  snugly  for  that  crimson  stain. 
His  evU  spirit  up  again 
Does  like  an  empty  bucket  mount 

And  Peter  is  a  deep  lo^dan 

Who  hath  no  lack  of  wit  mercurial ; 

*'  Blood  drops— leaves  rustle— yet,"  quoth  he, 

"This  poor  man  never,  but  for  me. 

Could  have  had  Christian  burial. 

And,  say  the  best  you  can,  'tis  plain,  _ 
That  here  has  been  some  wicked  dealmg ; 
No  doubt  the  devil  in  me  wrought ; 
I'm  not  the  man  who  could  have  thought 
An  Ass  like  this  was  worth  the  stealing  ! " 

So  from  his  pocket  Peter  takes 
His  ftbining  hora  tobacco-box  ; 
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And,  in  a  light  and  careless  way,  ' 
As  men  who  with  their  purpose  play. 
Upon  the  lid  he  knocks. 

Let  them  whose  voice  can  stop  the  clouds, 

Whose  cunning  eye  can  sec  the  wind. 

Tell  to  a  curious  world  the  cause 

Why,  making  here  a  sudden  pause. 

The  Ass  turned  round  his  head,  soidgritmed. 

Appalling  process  !  I  have  marked 
Tne  like  on  heath,  in  lonely  wood ; 
And,  verily,  have  seldom  met 
A  spectacle  more  hideous— yet 
It  suited  Peter's  present  mood. 

And^  grinning  in  his  turn,  his  teeth 
He  m  jocose  defiance  showed — 
When,  to  upset  his  spiteful  mirth, 
A  murmur,  pent  within  the  earth, 
In  the  dead  earth  beneath  the  road> 

Rolled  audibly  1  it  swept  along, 
A  muffled  noise— a  rumbling  sound  1— 
'Twas  by  a  troop  of  miners  made. 
Plying  with  gunpowder  their  trade. 
Some  twenty  fatnoms  underground. 

Small  cause  of  dire  effect !  for,  surely. 
If  ever  mortal.  King  or  Cotter, 
Believed  that  earth  was  charged  to  quake 
And  yavm  for  his  unworthy  sake, 
•Twas  Peter  Bell  the  Potter. 

But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 

Will  stand  though  to  the  centre  hewn : 

Or  as  the  weakest  things,  if  frost 

Have  stifTened  them,  mamtain  their  post ; 

So  he.  beneath  the  gazing  moon ! — 

The  Beast  bestriding  thus,  he  reached 
A  spot  where,  in  a  sheltering  cove, 
A  little  chapel  stands  alone. 
With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 
And  tufted  with  an  ivy  grove ; 

Dying  insensibly  away 

From  human  thoughts  and  purposes, 

It  seemed — wall,  window,  roof  and  lower 

To  bow  to  some  transforming  power. 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

As  ruinous  a  place  it  was. 
Thought  Peter,  in  the  shire  of  Fife 
That  served  my  turn,  when  following  stlU 
From  land  to  land  a  reckless  will 
I  married  my  sixth  wife  1 

The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on, 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-full  of  a  carousing  crew. 
That  make,  with  curses  not  a  few. 
An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found  ; — 
A  stifling  power  compressed  his  frame, 
While-as  a  swimming  darkness  came 
Over  that  dull  and  dreary  sound. 

For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound  ; 
The  language  of  those  dnmken  joys 
To  him,  a  iovial  soul,  I  ween. 
But  a  few  hours  ago,  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

NcWt  turned  adrift  into  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course  ; 
Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore, 


He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

But,  more  than  all,  his  heart  is  stung 
To  think  of  one,  almost  a  child  ; 
A  sweet  and  playful  Highland  ^rl. 
As  light  and  beauteous  as  a  squirrel. 
As  beauteous  and  as  wild ! 

Her  dwelling  was  a  lonely  house, 
A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dell ; 
And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green. 
And  left  tier  mother  at  sixteen. 
And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 

Had  she  ;  and,  in  the  kirk  to  pray^ 

Two  long  Scotch  miles,  through  rain  or  snow, 

To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go. 

Twice  every  Sabbath-day. 

And,  when  she  followed  Peter  Bell, 
It  was  to  lead  an  honest  life ; 
For  he,  with  tongue  not  used  to  falter. 
Had  pledged  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

A  mother's  hope  is  hers ; — but  soon 
She  drooped  and  pined  like  one  fonom ; 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow  ; 
Benoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow. 
She  called  her  babe  unborn. 

For  she  had  learned  how  Peter  lived. 
And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part ; 
She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn, 
And,  ere  that  little  child  was  bom. 
Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind 
Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Upon  the  rig^hts  of  visual  sense 
Usurping,  with  a  prevalence 
More  terrible  than  magic  spell. 

Close  b;^  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 
(Above  It  shivering  aspens  pTay) 
He  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature, 
His  very  self  in  form  and  feature, 
Not  four  yards  from  the  broad  highway: 

And  stretched  beneath  the  furze  he  sees 
The  Highland  girl— it  is  no  other; 
And  hears  her  crying  as  she  cried. 
The  very  moment  that  she  died, 
*'  My  mother !  oh  my  mother !' 

The  sweat  pours  down  from  Peter's  face. 
So  grievous  is  his  heart's  contrition ; 
With  agony  his  eye-balls  ache 
While  he  beholds  by  the  furze-brake 
This  miserable  vision  1 

Calm  is  the  well-deserving  brute. 
His  peace  hath  no  offence  betrayed  , 
But  now,  while  down  that  slope  he  weni% 
A  voice  to  Peter's  ear  ascends. 
Resounding  from  the  woody  glade : 

The  voice,  though  clamorous  as  a  horn 
Re-echoed  by  a  naked  rock. 
Comes  from  that  tabernacle— List  • 
Within,  a  fervent  Methodist 
Is  preaching  to  no  heedless  flock  1 

'*  Repent !  repent !"  he  cries  aloud, 
"While  yet  ye  may  find  mercy  ; — strive 
To  love  the  Lord  with  all  your  might ; 
Turn  to  him,  seek  him  day  and  night. 
And  save  your  souls  alive ! 
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Repent !  repent  I  though  ye  have  gone, 
Throtish  raths  of  wickedness  and  woe. 
After  we  Babylonian  harlot ; 
And,  though  your  sins  be  red  as  scarlet, 
They  shall  be  white  as  snow  !" 

Even  as  he  passed  the  door,  these  words 
Did  plainly  come  to  PeteKs  ears ; 
And  they  such  joyful  tidings  were. 
The  jov  was  more  than  he  could  bear  I — 
He  melted  into  tears. 

Sweet  tears  of  hope  and  tenderness  I 
And  fast  they  fell,  a  plenteous  shower  I 
His  nerves,  his  sinews  seemed  to  melt ; 
Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 
A  genUe,  a  relaxing,  power  1 

Each  fibre  of  his  frame  was  weak ; 
Weak  all  the  animal  within  ; 
But,  in  its  helplessness,  grew  mild 
And  gentle  as  an  infant  child. 
An  iniant  that  has  known  no  sin. 

Tis  said,   meek   Beast!    that,  through 

Heaven's  grace,  ^ 
He  not  unmoved  did  notice  now 
The  cross  upon  thy  shoulder  scored. 
For  lasting  impress,  by  the  Lord 
To  whom  all  human-kind  shall  bow : 

Memorial  of  his  touch— that  day  _ 
When  Jesus  humbly  deigned  to  ride. 
Entering  the  proud  Jerusalem, 
By  an  immeasurable  stream 
Of  shouting  people  deified  ! 

Meanwhile  the  persevering  Ass 
Turned  towards  a  gate  that  bung  in  view 
Across  a  shady  lane :  his  chest 
Against  the  yielding  gate  he  pressed 
And  quietly  passed  through. 

And  up  the  stony  lane  he  goes ; 
No  ghost  more  softly  ever  trod  ; 
Among  the  stones  and  pebbles,  he 
Sets  down  his  hooft  inaudibly. 
As  if  with  felt  his  hoofs  were  shod. 

Along  the  lane  the  trusty  Ass 

Went  twice  two  hundred  yards  or  more. 

And  no  one  could  liave  guessed  his  aim,- 

Till  to  a  lonelv  house  he  came, 

And  stopped  beside  the  door. 

Thought  Peter,  *tis  the  poor  man's  home  I 
He  listens — not  a  sound  is  heard 
Save  from  the  trickling  househdd  rill : 
But,  stepping  o'er  the  cottage-sill. 
Forthwith  a  uttle  Girl  appeared. 

She  to  the  Meedng-house  was  bound 
In  hopes  some  tidings  there  to  gather : 
No  glimpse  it  is,  no  doubtful  gleam  ; 
She  saw— and  uttered  with  a  scream, 
"  My  iasSaia  I  here's  my  father  I " 

The  very  word  was  pbunly  heard. 
Heard  frfainlv  by  the  wretched  Mother— 
Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  affright : 
And  forth  she  nished  into  the  light, 
And  saw  it  was  another  t 

And,  instantly,  upon  the  earth, 
Beneath  the  lull  moon  shining  bright, 
Close  to  the  Ass's  feet  she  fell ; 
At  the  same  moment  Peter  Bell 
Dismounts  in  most  unhs^ipy  plight. 


As  he  beheld  the  Woman  lie 
Breathless  and  motionless,  the  mind 
Of  Peter  sadly  was  confused ; 
But.  though  to  such  demands  unused. 
And  helpless  almost  as  the  blind, 

He  raised  her  up  ;  andj  while  he  held 
Her  body  propped  agamst  his  knee. 
The  Woman  waked — and  when  she  q;>ied 
The  poor  Ass  i^anding  by  her  side. 
She  moaned  most  bitterly. 

"  Oh !  God  be  praised— my  heart's  at 
For  he  is  dead  — I  know  it  well  ''* 
— At  this  she  wept  a  bitter  flood  : 
And,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could. 
His  tale  did  Peter  tell. 

He  trembles— he  is  pale  as  death ; 
His  voice  is  weak  with  perturbation ; 
He  turns  aside  his  head,  he  pauses ; 
Poor  Peter,  from  a  thousand  causes. 
Is  crippled  sore  in  bis  narration. 

At  length  she  learned  how  he  espied 
The  Ass  in  that  small  meadow-ground : 
And  that  her  Husband  now  lav  dead. 
Beside  that  luckless  river's  bed 
In  which  he  had  been  drowned. 

A  piercing  look  the  Widow  cast 
Upon  the  Bea&t  that  near  her  stands  ; 
She  sees  'tis  he,  that  'tis  the  same  ; 
She  calls  the  poor  Ass  by  his  name. 
And  wrings,  and  wrings  her  hands. 

"O  wretched  loss — untimely  stroke ! 
If  he  had  died  upon  his  bed ! 
He  knew  not  one  forewarning  pain  ; 
He  never  will  come  home  again — 
Is  dead,  for  ever  dead  !  ** 

Beside  the  Woman  Peter  stands ; 
His  heart  is  opening  more  and  more  ; 
A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind  ; 
He  feels  what  he  for  human  kind 
Had  never  felt  before. 

At  length,  by  Pe^'s  arm  sustained. 
The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground — 
"  Oh,  mercy  !  something  must  be  done. 
My  little  Rachel,  vou  must  run, — 
Some  willing  neighbour  must  be  found. 

Make  haste — my  little  Rachel—do, 

The  first  you  meet  with— bid  him  come. 

Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  to-night. 

And  this  good  Man,  whom  Heaven  requite, 

WiU  help  to  bring  the  body  home.** 

Away  eoes  Rachel  weeping  loud  ;— 
An  Infant,  waked  by  her  mstress. 
Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry ; 
And  Peter  hears  the  Mother  sign, 
"  Seven  are  they,  and  all  fsitherless  !'* 

And  now  is  Peter  taught  to  feel 
That  man's  heart  is  a  holy  thing ; 
And  Nature,  through  a  world  of  death. 
Breathes  into  him  a  second  breath. 
More  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

In  agony  of  silent  grief— 

From  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start ; 

He  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 

From  love  that  cannot  find  relief. 

But  roused,  as  if  through  every  limb 
Had  past  a  sudden  shock  of  dread, 
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Tlie  Mother  o'er  th 
And  on  the  pillow : 

^'Kr'taf 

flies 
ing  head. 

And  Peler  turns  hi 
Intoaihadeofdar 
Where  he  .iodo»n 
With  hi.  hand!  pr« 
Hit  elbowi  on  hu  1 

sedagaiiu 

notJiow, 
hi!  brow, 

There,  self-involved,  does  PeKr  >it 
Until  no  ugn  of  life  he  mslies. 
As  if  his  Blind  were  sinking  deep 
Through  year*  that  have  been  long  aslee 
The  trance  ii  passed  away— he  waLei  \ 

He  lilts  hu  head-ind  sees  the  Ais 
"When^haTlllKM^aslLuT 

But  ^.-who  devic 
HU  Fuher  through 

lUiJy  hath  > 

ought 
me  woods, 

He  K«  the  Au— and  nolhingTivuig 


Forth  lo  the  gentle  Ass  he  springs, 
And  up  about  his  neck  he  climhe ; 
In  loving  words  he  talks  lo  him. 
He  kisses,  kiuei  face  and  limb,— 


1  cottftge-doo 


ne  SIOOQ  oeuoe  ine  coiin^-dDor  ; 
And  Peter  Bell,  ihc  ruffian  »ad, 

"Oh  I  God,  I  can  endure  no  more  1^ 
-Here  ends  my  Tale ;  for  in  a  trice 
Arrived  a  neighbour  with  his  horse ; 
Peter  went  forth  with  him  ttnighlwir ; 

Together  they  beoughi  back  the  Cotie. 

Who^^H^'iM^  my  iu^to  see 
Cropping  the  sbmhs  of  Leming-Lane, 
Help  by  hii  labour  to  uainUia 
Tlie  Widow  and  her  bmily. 
And  Peter  Bell,  who,  lilUhal  nigbt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 


ch,  whei^  fished  wilh  tai 


Which  Tor  the  loffi  of  Ihat  moiil  rieiin  atone 
Thai  iimpied  lint  to  githn-  ii.  Thai  her*, 
OcliierorFrI(Iid!l  such  fechnp  I  prcvnt. 
To  thy  rtftard.  with  Ihdughts  »  ronunale, 

Thst  thou,  it  not  with  partial  joy  clue, 

Will  mile  upon  this  p(l  wilt  more  than  mil 


Hum  bet  not  it  Iheir  convent'i  narrow  rooi 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  edit ; 
And  fitudenta  with  their  pensive  citadds ; 
Haid<  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  hSi  loon. 
Sit  Miihe  and  happv :  b«s  that  soar  for  bloo 
High  ai  the  highetl  Peak  of  Fumeu-rells, 
Will  miiiiiur  by  the  hour  in  foielave  bells ; 


oured  of  some  beautifurpiace  of  Rct^l 
the  Country  of  the  Lakes. 
LL  nuy'tl  ihmi  halt— and  EaH  with  biichtei 

lovely  Cottace  in  the  piardian  nook 
h  ttiired  thee  deeply:  with  its  own  dca 


.  looked.  I  1 


It  covet  not  ihc  Abode  ]— forbeai 

imd^^who  il^uFd'lca/from'Naiin 

linfi^Jhriiorae  must  bJTfi'w^ 
>en  thine,   though  few  thy  wants 


Vea,  all,  that  BOW  en 


lapcs  ihee.  from  the  day 
e  todcbed,  would  molt 


Tho»  many  cecordi  of  ny  d 
Remembrance  ofmyidf  and. 

wlil Km  awfu° 


Distressed 

Dy  doubti  and  thousand  peti 


lildish  year^ 

nkorw^^gone 

i.ghl,ifl.feha«oDe." 
ale  J  came,  no  fean 


jw  seemed  the  brooks,  t' 


Beauuont!  it  was  Ihr  wiih  that  I  shouU  rear 
A  seemly  Cottage  in  I  his  i.unny  Dell. 

That'um'--^^--  -  -*' 
Might  w 


Till  checked  by  some  [ 


Even  then  we  may  perhapi  in 

Whether  this  boon  be  granted 
Old  Skiddaw  will  look  down  i 
With  pride,  the  Muses  love  it 
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His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold  ; 
And  that  inspiring  Hill,  which  "did  divide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide," 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old ; 
While  not  an  English  Mountain  we  behold 
By  the  celestial  Muses  glorified. 
Yet  round  our   sea-girt    shore    they  nse   in 

crowds: 
What  was  the  great  Parnassus*  self  to  Thee, 
Mount  Skiddaw  ?    In  his  natural  sovereignty 
Our  British  Hill  Is  nobler  far ;  he  shrouds 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds. 
And   pours   forth   streams  more  sweet  than 

Castaly. 

VI. 

Thbrr  is  a  little  unpretending  Rill 
Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
That  ever  among  Men  or  Naiads  sought 
Notice  or  name  !  — It  quivers  down  the  hill. 
Furrowing  its  shallow  way  with  dubious  will : 
Yet  to  my  mind  this  scanty  Stream  i«  brought 
Oftener  than  Ganges  or  the  Nile  ;  a  thought 
Of  private  recollection  sweet  and  still  1 
Months  perish  with  their  moons ;  year  treads 

on  year : 
But,  faithful  Emma  I  thou  with  me  canst  say 
That,  while  ten  thousand  pleasures  disappear, 
And  flies  their  memory  fast  almost  as  they ; 
The  immortal  Spirit  of  one  ha|>py  day 
Lingers  beside  that  Rill,  in  vision  clear. 

VII. 

Hbr  only  pilot  the  soft  brce7e,  the  boat 

Lingers,  but  Fancy  is  well  satisfied  ; 

With  keen-eyed  Hope,  with  Memory,  at  her 

side. 
And  the  glad  Muse  at  liberty  to  note 
All  that  to  each  is  precious,  as  wc  float 
Gently  along :  re£[ardless  who  shalh  chide 
If  the  heavens  smile,  and  leave  its  free  to  glide, 
Happy  Associates  breathing  air  remote 
From  trivial  cares.    But,  Fancv  and  the  Muse, 
Whv  have  I  crowded  this  small  bark  with  you 
And  others  of  your  kind,  ideal  crew ! 
While  here  sits  One  whose  brightness  owes  its 

hues 
To  flesh  and  blood :  no  Goddess  from  above. 
No  fleeting  Spirit,  but  my  own  true  Love  7 

VIII. 

The  fairest,  brightest,  hues  of  ether  fade : 
The  sweetest  notes  must  terminate  and  die : 
O  Friend  I  thy  flute  has  breathed  a  harmony 
Softly  resounded  through  this  rock^  glade : 
Such  strains  of  rapture  as  **  the  Genius  flayed 
In  his  still  haunt  on  Bagdad's  summit  mgh ; 
He  who  stood  visible  to  Mirza's  eye, 
Ne^r  before  to  human  sight  betrayed. 
Lo,  in  the  vale,  the  mists  of  evening  spread  1 
The  visionary  Arches  are  not  there,^ 
Nor  the  green  Islands,  nor  the  shining  Seas ; 
Yet  sacred  is  to  me  this  Mountain's  head. 
Whence  I  h.nve  risen,  uplifted  on  the  breeze 
Of  harmony,  above  all  earthly  care. 

IX 

UPON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A  BFAUTIFUL  PICTUKK, 

Painted  by  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart. 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could 

stay 
Yon  cloud,  and  fix  it  in  that  glorious  shape  ; 

*  See  the  Vision  of  Mina  in  the  Spectator. 


Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  escape, 
Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the  day^ ; 
Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on  their 

way. 
Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood  : 
And  showed  the  Bark  upon  the  i^lassy  flood 
For  ever  anchored  in  her  sheltering  bay. 
Soul-soothing  Art  I  whom  Morning,  Noon-tide^ 

Even, 
Do  serve  with  all  their  changefiil  paeeantry ; 
Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  suUime, 
Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man,  hast  given 
To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time 
The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity. 

X. 

"Why,    Minstrel,    these  untuneful   murmur- 

ings— 
Dull,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other  jar? " 
"Think,  gentle  Lady,  of  a  Harp  so  far 
From  its  own  country,  and  forgive  the  strings." 
A  simple  answer  !  but  even  so  forth  springs, 
From  the  Castalian  fountain  of  the  heart. 
The  Poetry  of  Life,  and  all  that  Art 
Divine  of  words  quickening  insensate  things. 
From  the  submissive  necks  of  guiltless  men 
Stretched  on  the  block,  the  glittering  axe  re- 
coils : 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  struggle  in  the  tmls 
Of  mortal  sympathy  :  what  wonder  then  ^ 
That  the  poor  Harp  distempered  music  yields 
To  its  sad  Lord,  far  from  his  native  fields? 

XI. 

Aerial  Rock— whose  solitary  brow 
From  this  low  threshold  daily  meets  my  sight : 
When_  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  light ; 
Or  quit  the  stars  with  a  lingering  farewell--how 
Shall  Fancy  pay  to  thee  a  grateful  vow  ? 
How,  with  the  Muse's  aid,  lier  love  attest  7 
—  By  planting  on  thy  naked  head  the  crest 
Of  an  imperial  Castle,  which  the  plough 
Of  ruin  snail  not  touch.     Innocent  scheme  ! 
That  doth  presume  no  more  than  to  supply 
A  grace  the  sinuous  vale  and  roaring  stream 
Want,  through  neglect  of  hoar  Antiquity. 
Rise,   then,   ye  votive  Towers!   and  catch  a 

gleam 
Of  golden  sunset,  ere  it  fade  and  die. 

XII.     ^ 

TO  SLEEP. 

0  GENTLE  RLBBP I  do  they  helonff  to  thee, 
These  tMdnklings  of  oblivion  ?    Thou  dost  love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dove, 

A  captive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 

This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep !  thou  art  to  me 

A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shove 

Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  above. 

Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockery. 

1  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  no : 
Hence  am  I  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child : 
Am  pleased  by  fits  to  have  thee  for  my  foe. 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled  : 

O  gentle  Creature  1  do  not  ase  me  so. 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled. 

XIII. 
TO  SLEEP 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee. 

Sleep! 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names ; 
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The  very  sweetest,  Fancy  culls  or  frames, 
When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep  I 
Dear  Bosom-child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering  ;  Balm  that  tames 
All  anguish  ;  Saint  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 
Takesc  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 
Like  to  a  Ineece  from  heaven.     Shall  I  alone, 
I  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made. 
Call  thee  worst  Tvrant  by  which  Flesh  is  crost  ? 
Perverse,  self-willed  to  own  and  to  disown. 
Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  prayed, 
StiJl  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted  most  I 

XIV. 

TO  SLEBP. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  byf 
One  after  one :  the  sound  of  rain^  and  bees 
Munnuring ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas. 
Smooth  fidds,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure 

sky; 
I  have  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do  lie 
Sleepless  1  and  soon  the  small  birds  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
£ven  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  1 

lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep  I  by  any  stealth : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away  : 
Without  Thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 

health  1 

XV. 

THB  WILD  duck's  NKST. 

Thb  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-king 
Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower ;  or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  purpureal  shell 
CeiUnged  and  roofed  ;  that  is  so  &ir  a  thing 
As  this  low  structure,  for  the  tasks  of  Si»ing, 
Prepared  by  one  who  loves  the  buoyant  swell 
Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to  dwell ; 
And  sprinds  in  stead&st  peace  her  brooding 

wing. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  o*ershadowing:  yew-tree 

bough. 
And  dimly-gleaminf  Nest, — a  hollow  crown 
Of  golden  leaves  inuud  with  silver  down. 
Fine  as  the  mother's  softest  plumes  allow  j 
I  gazed — and,  self-accused  wnile  gazing,  sighed 
For  human-kind,  weak  slaves   of  ciunbrous 

pride  I 

XVI. 


WRITTBM  UPON  A  BLANK  LEAP  IN 
COMPLBTB  ANGLER." 


fC 


THB 


Whtlb  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport. 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton :  Sage  beni^  ! 
Whose  j)en,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  hne 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  rei>ort 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 
Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline — 
He  firand  the  lonp;est  summer  day  too  short. 
To  his  loved  pasume  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 
Or   down   the   tempting  maze  ot   Shawford 

brook — 
Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  thlTsweet  Book, 
The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow-tree ; 
And  the  fresh  meads — where  flowed,  from  every 

nook 
Of  bis  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety ! 


XVIL 
TO  THB  POET,  JOHN  DVXR. 

Bakd  of  the  Fleece,  whose  skilful  genius  made 
That  work  a  living  landscape  fair  and  bright ; 
Nor  hallowed  less  with  musical  delight 
Than  those  sofl  scenes  tbfough  which  thv  child- 
hood strayed. 
Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  "  deep  em- 
bayed, ^ 
With  green  hills  fenced,  with  ocean's  murmur 

lull'd;" 
Though  hasty  Fame  hath  many  a  chaplet  culled 
For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pensive  shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  head  ungraced. 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and 

still, 
A  grateful  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  Lay; 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleatmg  flock  shall  stray 
O'er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aSrial  waste ; 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill  I 


XVIII. 

ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THB 
PUBLICATION  OK  A  CERTAIN  POHM. 

See  Milton's  Sonnet,  beginning,  '*  A  Book  was 
writ  of  late  called  ^Tetrachordon.' " 

A  Book  came  forth  of  late,   called  Pbtbk 

Bell; 
Not  negligent  the  style ;— the  matter?— good 
As  aught  that  song  records  of  Robin  Hood  : 
Or  Roy,  renowned  through  many  a  Scottish 

dell ; 
But  some  (who  brook  those  hackneyed  themes 

full  well. 
Nor  heat,  atTam  o'  Shanter^s  name,  their  blood) 
Waxed  wroth,  and  with  foul  claws,  a  harpy 

brood. 
On  Bard  and  Hero  clamorously  fell. 
Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heatn  and 

gl«nf 
Who  mad'st  at  length  the  better  life  thy  choice. 
Heed  not  such  onset  I  nay,  if  praise  of  men 
To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voice. 
Lift  up  that  ^y-haired  forehead  and  rejoice, 
In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Poet's  pen  1 

XIX. 

Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever  ready  friend 
Now  that  the  cottage  Spinning-wheel  is  mute ; 
And  Care — a  comforter  that  hut  could  suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  reprehend  ; 
And  Love— a  charmer's  voice,  that  used  to  lend. 
More  efficaciously  than  aught  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  compose 
The  throbbing  pulse— else   troubled  without 

end: 
Even  Toy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  truce  and  rest 
From  her  own  overflow^  what  power  sedate 
On  those  revolving  motions  dia  await 
Assiduously— to  soothe  her  aching  breast ; 
And,  to  a  point  of  just  relief,  abate 
The  manthng  triumphs  of  a  day  too  blest. 

XX. 

TOS.  H. 

Excuse  is  needless  when  with  love  sincere 
Of  occupation,  not  by  fitshion  led. 
Thou  tum'st  the  Wheel  that  slept  with  dust 
o'erspread ; 
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My  nerves  from  no  such  murmur  shrink, — tho' 

near. 
Soft  as  the  Dorhawk's  to  a  dbtant  ear, 
When  twilight  shades  darken  the  mountain's 

head. 
Even  She  who  toils  to  spin  our  vital  thread 
Might  smile  on  work,  O  Lady,  once  so  dear 
To  Household  virtues.    Venerable  Art, 
Tom  from  the  Poor  I  yet  shall  kind  Heaven 

protect 
Its  own  :  though  Rulers,  with  undue  respect. 
Trusting  to  crowded  factory  and  mart 
And  proud  discoveries  of  the  intellect. 
Heed  not  the  pillage  of  man's  ancient  heart 

XXL 

COMPOSKD  IN  ONB  OP  THE  VALLEYS  OP  WEST- 
MORELAND, ON  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious  mom 
That  saw  the  Saviour  in  his  human  frame 
Rise  from  the  dead,  erewhile  the  Cottage-dame 
Put  on  fresh  raiment — till  that  hour  unworn  : 
Domestic  hands  the  home-bred  wool  had  shorn. 
And  she  who  span  it  culled  the  daintiest  fleece, 
In  thoughtful  reverence  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Whose  temples  bled  beneath  the  platted  thora. 
A  blest  estate  when  piety  sublime 
These  humble  props  disdained  not  I    O  green 

dales  I 
Sad  may  /  be  who  heard  your  sabbath  chime 
When  Art's  abused  inventions  were  unknown  ; 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  was  all  your 

own  : 
And  benefits  were  weighed  in  Reason's  scales  I 

XXIL 

DECAY  OP  PIETY 

Opt  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  ploughed  ray 

check. 
Matrons  and  Sires— who.  punctual  to  the  call 
Of  their  loved  Church,  on  fast  or  festi^ 
Through  the  long  year  the  House  of  Prayer 

would  seek : 
By  Christmas  snows,  by  visitation  bleak 
Of  Easter  winds,  unscared,  from  hut  or  hall 
They  came  to  lowly  bench  oi  sculptured  stall. 
But  with  one  fervour  of  devotion  meek. 
I  see  the  places  where  they  once  were  known. 
And  ask,  surrounded  even  by  kneeling  crowds, 
Is  ancient  Piety  for  ever  flown  ? 
Alas!  even  then  they  seemed  like  fleecy  clouds 
That,  struggling  through  the  westem  sky,  have 

won 
Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  sun ! 

XXXII. 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  EVE  OP  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  A 
PRIENO  IN  THE  VALE  OP  GRASMERB,  x8xa. 

What  need  of  clamorous  bells  or  ribands  gay, 
These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace  \ 
Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place  : 
Shed  on  the  chosen  vale  a  sun-brieht  day ! 
Yet  no  proud  gladness  would  the  Bride  display 
Even  for  such  promise :— serious  is  her  face, 
Modest  her  mien;  and  she,  whose  thoughts 

keep  pace 
With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 
Will  thank  you.     Faultless  does  the  Maid  ap- 
pear; 
No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife : 


But,  when  the  closer  view  of  wedded  life 
Hath  shown  that  nothing^  human  can  be  clear 
From  frailty,  for  that  insight  may  the  Wife 
To  her  indulgent  Lord  become  more  dear. 

XXIV. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OP  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I. 

Yes  !  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep 

And  I  De  undeluded,  unbetraved  ; 

For  if  of  our  affections  none  nnds  grace 

In  sight  of  Heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath  God 

made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit?    Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 
Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid. 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 
His  hope  is  treacherous  only  wnose  love  dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varving  every  hour ; 
But,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfTuenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless 

flower. 
That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 

XXV. 
FROM  THE  SAME. 

IL 

No  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behold 
When  first  they  met  the  placid  li^ht  of  thine. 
And  my  Soul  felt  her  destiny  divine. 
And  hope  of  endless  peace  in  me  grew  bold : 
Heaven-bora,  the  Soul  a  heaven-ward  course 

must  hold : 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
(For  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and  weak) 
Ideal  Form,  the  universal  mould. 
The  wise  man,  I  affirm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes  :  nor  will  he  lend 
His  heart  to  aught  which  doth  on  time  depend. 
*Tis  sense,  unbndled  will,  and  not  true  love. 
That  kills  the  soul :  love  betters  what  is  best. 
Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heaven  above. 

XXVI. 
PROM  THE  SAME.      TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 

IIL 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed 
If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray : 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed : 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed. 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may : 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it :  Father  I  Thon  must  lead. 
Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my 

mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
Tuat  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread  : 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbiitd. 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sine  of  thee. 
And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 

XXVII. 

Surprised  by  joy— impatient  as  the  Wind 
I   turned  to  snare  the   transport— Oh  I    with 

whom 
But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find? 
Love,  faithful  love,  recalled  thee  to  my  mind— 
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But  how  could  I  forget  thee  T    Through  what 

power, 
£Ten  tor  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Hare  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  losst—llutt  thought's 

return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore. 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
Knowinp^  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no  more ; 
That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  fkce  restore. 

xxviir. 

I. 
MsTMOt7CMT  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne 
Which  mists  and  vapours  firom  mine  eyes  (Ud 

shroud — 
Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  allowed ; 
But  all  the  steps  and  sround  about  were  strown 
With  sights  the  ruefufiest  that  flesh  and  bone 
£ver  put  on :  a  miserable  crowd. 
Sick,  bale,  old,  young,  who  cried  before  that 

cloud, 
"Thou  art  our  Icing,  O  Death  I  to  thee  we 

groan. 
Tbose  steps  I  clomb ;  the  mists  before  me  gave 
Smooth  way :  and  I  beheld  the  face  of  one 
Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave. 
With  her  face  up  to  heaven;  that  seemed  to 

have 
Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought  foregone ; 
A  lovdy  Beauty  in  a  summer  grave  ! 

xxoc 

MOVSMBBB,  18361 
II. 

£vKN  so  for  me  a  Vision  sanctified 

The  sway  of  Death :  long  ere  mine  eyes  had 


Thy  countenance— the  still  rapture  of  thy  mien— 
When  thou,  dear  Sister  J  wert  become  Death's 

Bride: 
No  trace  of  pain  or  languor  could  abide 
That  cfaamge : — age  on  thy  bat>w  was  smoothed 

—thy  cold 
Wan  cheek  at  once  was  privileged  to  unfold 
A  loveliness  to  living  youth  denied. 
Oh  I  if  within  me  hope  should  e'er  decline, 
The  lamp  of  faith,  lost  Friend  1  too  faintly  bum ; 
Then  mav  that  heaven-revealing  smile  of  thine, 
The  bright  atsurance,  visibly  return : 
And  let  my  spirit  in  that  power  divine 
Rejoioe,  as,  through  that  power,  it  ceased  to 

mourn. 


/^ 


XXX. 


It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 

The  holy  time  is  ouiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tran<iuilHty : 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea : 

Listen  I  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder— everlastinsly. 

Dear  Child  1  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me 

here, 
If  thou  appctf  nntouclied  by  solemn  thought. 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not 


XXXI. 

Whbkx  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship  must 

got 
Fresh  as  a  lark  mountin|[  at  break  of  day. 
Festively  she  puts  forth  m  trim  array ; 
Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 
What  boots  the  inquiry? — Neither  friend  nor 

foe 
She  cares  for ;  let  her  travel  where  she  may 
She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  Uow. 
Vet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark? 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 
(From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and  there 
Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something  dark. 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear, 
L^  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Euk  t 

XXXII. 

\ViTH  Shii>s  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh. 
Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  showed ; 
Some  lyin^  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road. 
Some  veenng  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 
A  goodly  Vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad ; 
And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode. 
Her  tackling  ticn,  and  of  apparel  high. 
This  SInp  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her. 
Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  Lover's  look ; 
This  Ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer : 
When  will  she  turn,  and  whither?    She  will 

brook 
No  tarrying :  where  She  comes  the  winds  must 

stir: 
On  went  She,  and  due  north  her  journey  took. 

xxxiri. 
Thb  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  bdbn  I 

"  _^    '_tr  bQ^orato  the 
The  winds  that  will  be  howtiBJfat  alt  nours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not.  —Great  God  I  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pap;an  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

XXX  tv 

A  VOLANT  Tribe  of  Bards  on  earth  are  found. 
Who,  while  the  flattering  Zephyrs  round  them 

play. 
On  "coignes  of  vantage''  hang  their  nests  of 

clay: 
How  quickly  from  that  aery  hold  unbound. 
Dust  for  oblivion  !    To  the  solid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye 
Convinced  that  there,  there  only,  she  can  lay 
Secure  foundations.     As  the  year  runs  round, 
Apart  she  toils  Mridiin  the  chosen  ring  ; 
While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's  purple  eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the  flowers  of  spnng  ; 
Where  even  the  motion  of  an  Angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky. 

XXXV. 

"  WxAK  is  the  will  of  Man,  his  judgment  blind; 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays ; 
Heavy  is  woe ;— and  joy,  for  human-kind, 
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A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze  1  *' 
Thus  might  Ae  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days 
Who  wants  the  glorious  iaculty  assigned 
To  elevate  the  more>than-reasoning  Mind, 
And  colour  life's  dark  cloud  with  orient  rays 
Imagination  is  that  sacred  power. 
Imagination  loftv  and  refined  : 
'Tisners to  pluclc  the  amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  Sufferer's  temples  bind 
Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower. 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

XXXVI. 
TO  THB  MSMORY  OP  RAISLEY  CALVERT. 

Calvsrt  I  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  ihcc 
Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty, 
"rhis  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  condemn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem— 
That  I,  if  frueal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked :  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth ; 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  great. 
In  my  past  verse ;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate  :— 
It  gladdens  me,  O  worthy,  short-lived.  Youth  I 
To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise. 

PART  II. 

I. 
Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  Critic,  you  have  frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours ;  with  this  key 
Shakspcare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Ta&so  sound  ; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief ; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  %irith  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow'worm  lamp. 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  fiom  Faery-land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a 

damp 
Fell  txmnd  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet ;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few  1 

II. 
How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood  I 
An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood, 
Tall  trees,  green  arbours,  and  ground>flowers  in 

flocks; 
And  wild  rose  tip-toe  upon  hawthorn  stocks 
Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  ag^le  pranks 
At  Wakes  and  Fairs  with  wandering  Mounte- 
banks,— 
When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head, 

and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her.    Verily  I  think. 
Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world :  thoughts,  link  by 

link. 
Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  such 

gleam 
Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink. 
And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 

III. 

TO  B.  R.  HAVDON. 

High  is  our  calling.  Friend ! —Creative  Art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use. 


Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues). 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart. 
Though  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  wreakest  part. 

Heroically  fashioned to  infuse 

Faith  in  tne  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 
And,  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress. 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  rewrard. 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  deca^. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness — 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  I 

IV. 

From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed. 

Spuming  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care, 

Rue,  GiLLiss,  nse :  the  gales  of  youth  shall 

bear 
Thy  genius  forward  like  a  winged  steed. 
Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  fove  decreed 
In  wrath)  fell  headlong  from  the  fields  of  air. 
Yet  A  ricn  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare. 
If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed, 
And  reason  govern  that  audacious  flight 
Which  heaven- ward  they  direct— llieti  droop 

not  thou. 
Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  inid  Roslin's  faded  grove : 
A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 

V. 

Fair  Prime  of  life  !  were  it  enough  to  gild 
With  ready  sunbeams  every  straggling  shower ; 
And,  if  an  unexpected  cloud  should  lower. 
Swiftly  thereon  a  rainbow  arch  to  build 
For  Fancy's  errands, — then,  from  fields  half- 
tilled 
Gathering   green  weeds  to  mix  with  poppy 

flower, 
Thee  might  thy  Minions  crown,  and  chant  thy 

power. 
Unpitied  by  the  wise,  all  censure  stilled. 
Ah  !  show  that  worthier  honours  are  thy  due  : 
Fair  Pnme  of  life  !  arouse  the  deeper  heart ; 
Confirm  the  Spirit  glorying  to  pursue 
Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofty  aim  : 
And,  if  there  be  a  joy  that  slights  the  claim 
Of  grateful  memory,  bid  that  joy  depart. 

VI. 

I  WATCH,  and  long  have  watched,  with  calm 

regret^ 
Yon  slowly-sinking  star— immortal  Sire 
(So  might  he  seem)  of  all  the  glittering  auire  ! 
Blue  ether  still  surrounds  him— yet— and  yet ; 
But  now  the  horizon's  rocky  parapet 
Is  reached,  where,  forfeiting  his  nright  attire. 
He  bums—  transmuted  to  a  dusky  ttn — 
Then  pays  submissively  the  appointed  debt 
To  the  flying  moments,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Angels  and  gods !    We  struggle  with  our  fate. 
While  health,  power,  glory,  m>m  their  height 

decline. 
Depressed  :   and  then  extinguished :  and  our 

state. 
In  this,  how  different,  lost  Star,  from  thine, 
That  no  to-morrow  shall  our  beams  restore  1 

VI L 

I  HBARD  (alas  t  'twas  only  in  a  dream) 
Strainsr->which,  as  sage  Antiquity  believed. 
By  wakina;  ears  have  sometimes  been  received 
Waited  adown  the  wind  from  lake  or  stream ; 
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A  most  melodious  requiem,  a  supreme 
And  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 
Bv  a  &ir  Swan  on  drowsy  billows  heaved, 
O  er  which  ber  pinions  ^ed  a  silver  gleam. 
For  is  she  not  the  votary  of  Apollo  ? 
And  knows  she  not,  singing  as  he  inspires. 
That   bliss   awaits   her   which   the   ungenial 

Hollow* 
Of  the  dull  earth  partakes  not,^  nor  desires? 
Mount,  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  t^e  immortal 

quires  I 
She  Boared— and  I  awoke,  stnigglinf  in  vain  to 

follow. 

▼III. 

RBTIRBUENT. 

Ip  the  whole  weight  of  what  we  think  and  feel, 
Save  only  far  as  thought  and  feeling  blend 
With  action,  were  as  nothing,  patriot  Friend  I 
From  thy  remonstrance  would  oe  no  a^eal ; 
But  to  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 
Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramount  end  ; 
A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  comprehend 
Who  shun  tho  mischief  which  diey  cannot  heal. 
Peace  in  these  feverish  times  is  sovereign  bliss : 
Here,  with  no  tiurst  but  what  the  stream  can 

slake. 
And  startled  only  by  the  rustling  brake, 
Cool  air  I  breathe ;  while  the  unincumbered 

Mind 
By  some  weak  aims  at  services  asugned 
To  gentle  Natures,  thanks  not  Heaven  amiss. 

IX. 

Not  Love,  not  War,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change. 
Nor  Duty  struggling^  with  afflictions  strange — 
Not  these  alone  inspuv  the  tunefal  shell ; 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
There  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range. 
Watching  the  twilight  smoke  of  cot  or  grange, 
Skyward  ascending  from  a  woody  dell. 
Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavour, 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy ; 
She  loves  to  gaze  upon  a  crystal  river — 
Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly ; 
Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever  ; 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

X. 

Maxk  the  concentred  hazels  that  enclose 
Yon  old  ^y  Stone,  protected  from  the  ray 
Of  noontide  suns: — and  even  the  beams  that 

And  glance,  while  wantonly  the  rough  wind 

blows. 
Are  seldom  free  to  touch  the  moss  that  grows 
Upon  that  roof,  amid  embowering  gloom, 
The  verv  image  framing  of  a  Tomb, 
In  which  some  ancient  ChicfUiin  finds  repose 
Among  the  lonely  mountains. — Live,  ye  trees  I 
And  thou,  grey  Stone,  the  pensive  likeness 

keep 
Of  a  dark  chamber  where  the  Mighty  sleep : 
For  more  than  Fancy  to  the  inQucnce  bends 
When  solitary  Natnre  condescends 
To  mimic  Tune's  forlorn  humanities. 


*  See  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  by  which  this 
Sonnet  was  suggested. 


XI. 

COMPOSED  ATBR  A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE 
KAMBLETON  HILLS,  YORKSHIRE. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening 

feU :  , 

The  wished-for  point  wate  reached— but  at  an 

hour 
When  little  could  be  gained  from  that  rich 

dower 
Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 
Yet  did  the  glowing  west   with   marvellous 

power 
Salute  us :  there  stood  Indian  citadel. 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed— a  place  for  bell 
Or  dodc  to  toll  from  I    Many^  a  tempting  isle. 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  my 
'Mid  seas  how  steadfast  I  objects  all  for  the  eye 
Of  silent  rapture  ;  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them  ;  they  are  of  the  sky. 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away. 

XII. 

■*'  they  are  of  the  sky. 


And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away." 

Those  words  were  uttered  Vi&  in  pensive  mood 
We  turned,  departing  from  that  solemn  sight : 
A  contrast  and  reproach  to  gross  delight. 
And  life's  unspiritual  pleasures  daily  wooed  t 
But  now  upon  thb  thought  I  cannot  brood ; 
It  is  imstable  as  a  dream  of  night ; 
Nor  will  I  praise  a  cloud,  however  bright. 
Disparaging  Man's  gifts,  and  proper  food. 
Grove,  isle,  with  every  shape  of  sky-built  dome. 
Though  clad  in  colours  beautiful  and  pure. 
Find  m  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  home : 
The  immortal  Mind  craves  objects  that  endure: 
These  cleave  to  it ;  from  these  it  cannot  roam. 
Nor  they  from  it :  their  fellowship  is  secure. 

XIII. 
SBPTB&IDER,  18x5. 

While  not  a  leaf  seems   faded;   while  the 

fields. 
With  ripening  harvest  prodigally  fair, 
In  brightest  sunshine  bask ;  this  nipplnff  air. 
Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where  Winter 

wields 
His  icy  scimitar,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware ; 
And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "  Prepare 
Against    the    threatening   foe   your   trusties' 

shields." 
For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 
To  Nature's  tuneful  quire,  this  rustling  dry 
Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystalline 

sky. 
Announce  a  season  potent  to  renewj 
Mid  frost  and  snow,   the  instinctive  joys  of 

song,  • 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 

XIV. 

NOVEMBER  X. 

How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously  bright 
The   effluence    from   yon  distant  mountain's 

head. 
Which,  strown  with  snow  smooth  as  the  sky 

can  shed. 
Shines  like  another  sun— on  mortal  sight 

L 
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Uprisen,  as  if  to  check  approaching  Night, 
And  all  her  twinkling  stars.     Who  now  would 

tread. 
If  so   he    might,    yon  mountain's  glittering 

head — 
Terre&trial,  but  a  surface,  by  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 
Unswept,   unstained?     Nor  shall  £e   a&rial 

Powers 
Dissolve  that  beauty,  destined  to  endure. 
White,  radiant,  spotless,  exquisitely  pure. 
Through  all  vicissitudes,  till  genial  Spring 
Has  filled  the  laughing  vales  with  welcome 

flowers. 

3CV. 
COMPOSED  DURING  A  STORM. 

Onb  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul. 
Yet  failed  to  seek  the  sure  relief  of  prayer. 
Went  forth — his  course  surrendering  to  the  care 
Of  the  fierce  wind,  while  mid-day  lightnings 

^  prowl 
Insidiously,  untimely  thunders  growl ; 
While  trees,  dim-seen,  iu  frenzied  numbers, 

The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair. 
And  shivering  wolves,  surprised  with  darkness, 

howl 
As  if  the  sun  were  not.     He  raised  his  eye 
Soul-smitten  ;  for,  that  instant,  did  appear 
Large  space  (mid  dreadful  clouds)  of  purest  sky, 
An  azure  disc — shield  of  Tran<}uillity ; 
Invisible,  unlooked-for,  minister 
Of  providential  goodness  ever  nigh  I 

XVI. 
TO  A  SNOW-DROP. 

Lone  Flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and  white 

as  they 
But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 
Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend, 
I^ike  an  unbidden  guest.    Though  day  by  day, 
Storms,  sallying  from  the  mountain-tops,  way- 
lay 
The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend  : 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  ns  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise  !    Blue-eyed 

May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  lavishing 
Oil  the  soft  west-wind  and  his  frolic  peers ; 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget, 
Chaste    Snow- drop,  venturous    harbinger   of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years! 

XVII. 
TO  THE  LADY  MARY  LOWTHEK. 

With  A  selection  from  the  Poems  of  Anne, 
Countess  of  Winchilsea :  and  extracts  of 
ikimilar  character  from  other  Writers :  tran- 
scribed by  a  female  friend. 

I.ADY  I  I  rifled  a  Parnassian  Cave 
(Hut  seldom  trod)  of  mildly-gleaming  ore  ; 
And  culled,  from  sundry  beds,  a  lucid  store 
Of  genuine  cr>"«tals,  pure  as  those  that  pave 
'V\\e  azitre  brooks  where  Dian  jovs  to  lave 
Her  sDotle^  limKs  ;  and  ventured  to  explore 
Dim  shades — for  reliques,  upon  Lethe's  shore, 
Cast  up  at  random  by  the  suUen  wave. 


To  female  hands  the  ueasurcs  were  resigned ; 
And  lo  this  Work  !— a  protto  bright  and  clear 
From  stain  or  taint;   m  which  thy  blameless 

mind 
May  feed  on  thoughts  though   pensive   not 

austere ; 
Or,  if  thy  deeper  spirit  be  inclined 
To  holy  musing,  it  may  enter  here. 

XVIII. 
TO  LADY  BEAUMONT. 

Lady  I  the  songs  of  Spring  were  in  the  grove 
While  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers  ; 
While  I  was  planting  green  unfading  bowers. 
And  shrubs — to  hang  upon  the  warm  alcove. 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  Fancy  wove 
The  dream,   to    time   and   nature's   blended 

powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, 
A labyriflth.  Lady  !  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Yes  !  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines, 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  gloom 
Or  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  bring  ;  ^ 
And  these  perennial  bowers  and  murmuring 

pines 
Be  gracious  ns  the  music  and  the  bloom 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 

XIX. 

There  is  a  pUasure  in  Poetic  pains 
Which  only  Poets  know; — 'twas  rightly  said 
Whom  could  the  Muses  else  allure  to  tread 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  ligh 

chains? 
When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspired  the  strains. 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  Enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 
Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains ! 
Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear. 
At  last,  of  hindrance  and  obscurity. 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  mom  ; 
Bright,  spccklcss,  as  a  softly-moulded  tear 
The  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye, 
Or  ram-drop  lingering  on  the  pointed  thom. 

XX. 

The  Shepherd,  looking  eastward,  softly  said, 
"  Bright  is  thy  veil,   O   Moon,  as  thou  art 

bright!" 
Forthwith,  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  spread 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light. 
She  cast  away,  and  showed  her  fulgent  head 
Uncovered  ;  dazzling  the  Beholder  s  sight 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right. 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged. 
Meanwhile  that  veil,  removed  cr  thrown  aside, 
Went  floating  from  her,  darkening  as  it  went ; 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  bury  or  to  hide. 
Approached  this  glory  of  the  firmament ; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obsoired— content 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 

XXL 

When  haughty  expectations  prostrate  He, 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  thing. 
Oft  shall  the  lom'ly  weak,  till  nature  bring 
Mature  release,  in  fair  society 
Survive,  and  Fortune's  utmost  anger  try  ; 
Like  these  frail  snow-drops  that  together  cling, 
And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 
Of  many  a  furious  whirl-blast  sweeping  by. 
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Observe  the  faithful  flowers  !  if  small  to  great 
May  lead  the  thoughts,  thus  struggling  used  to 

stand^ 
The  Emathian  phalanx,  nobly  obstinate  ; 
And  so  the  bright  immortal  Theban  band, 
Whom  onset,  fiercely  urged  at  Jove's  command 
Might  overwhelm^  but  could  not  separate  1 

XXII. 

Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour! 
Not  dull  art  Thou  as  undisceming  Night ; 
But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's  mutable  distinctions. — Ancient  Power  I 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam, the  mountains  lower. 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  Icaiy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.    By  him  was 

seen 
The  self-same  Vision  which  we  now  behold, 
At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  Power!  brought 

forth; 
These  mighty  barriers,  and  the  gulf  between  ; 
The  flood,  the  stars,— a  spectacle  as  old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth ! 

XXIII. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st 

the  sky, 
"  How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  i " 
Where  art  thou  ?  Thou  so  often  seen  on  high 
Running  among  the  clouds  a  Wood-nymph's 

race  ! 
Unhappy  Nuns,  whose  common  breath's  a  sigh 
Which  they  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a  pace  1 
The  northern  \Vind,  to  call  thee  to  the  chase, 
Must  blow  to-night  his  bugle  hom.^    Had  I 
The  power  of  Merlin,  Goddess  !  this  should  be  : 
And  all  the  stars,  fast  as  the  clouds  were  riven. 
Should  sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  company. 
Hurrying  and  sparkling  through  the  clear  blue 

heaven  ; 
But,  Cynthia  1  should  to  thee  the  palm  be  gives. 
Queen  both  for  beauty  and  for  majesty. 

XXIV. 

Even  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp 
Suddenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  tlamp. 
So  bums  yon  Taper  'mid  a  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  silent,  dreary,  motionless : 
The  lake  below  reflects  it  not ;  the  sky , 
Muflled  in  clouds,  aflbrds  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet,  round  the  body  of  that  joyleiss  Thing 
Which  sends  so  far  its  melancholy  light. 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A  gay  society  with  faces  bright. 
Conversing,  reading,  laughing  ;— or  they  sing,  . 
While  hearts  and  voices  m  the  song  umte. 

XXV. 

Thk  stars  arc  maasions  built  by  Nature's  hand. 
And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance,  their  immortal  vest; 
Huge  Ocean  shows,  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  habitation  marvellously  planned, 
For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest ; 
All  that  we  see — is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest. 
Or  fortress,  reared  at  Nature's  sage  command. 
Glad  thought  for  every  season  !  but  the  Spring 
Gave  it  while  cares  were  weighing  on  my  heart, 
'Mid  songs  of  bird«,  and  insects  murmuring ; 
And  while  the  youthful  year's  prolific  art— 


Of  bud,  leaf,  blade,  and  flower — was  fashioning 
Abodes  where  self-disturbance  hath  no  part. 

XXVI. 

Desponding  Father !  mark  this  altered  bougn, 
So  beautiful  of  late,  with  sunshine  ^yarmed, 
Or  moist  with  dews;  what  more  unsightly  now. 
Its  blossoms  shrivelled,  and  its  fruit,  if  formed. 
Invisible?  yet  Spring  her  genial  brow 
Knits  not  o  er  that  discolouring  and  decay 
As  false  to  expectation.     Nor  tret  thou 
At  like  unlovely  process  in  the  May 
Of  human  life  :  a  Stripling's  graces  blow. 
Fade  and  are  shed,  that  from  their  timely  fall 
(Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change)  may  grow 
Rich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thanks  shall  call : 
In  all  meUf  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope — in  Parents,  sinful  above  all. 

xxvir. 

CAPTIVITY. — MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

"As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 

Strikes   through   the   Traveller's   frame  with 

deadlier  chill. 
Oft  as  appears  a  grove,  or  obvious  hill. 
Glistening  with  unparticipated  ray. 
Or  shining  slope  where  he  must  never  stray  ; 
So  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  will, 
Sharpen  the  keenest  edge  of  present  ill, — 
On  the  crushed  heart  a  heavier  burthen  lay. 
Tust  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my  mind 
To  flt  proportion  with  my  altered  state  1 
Quencn  those  felicities  whose  light  I  find 
Kcflected  in  my  bosom  all  too  late  ! —  _  , 
O  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait : 
And,  like  mine  eyes  that  stream  with  sorrow, 

bUndl" 

XXVIII. 

ST  CATHERINE  OF  LEDBURY. 

When  human  touch  (as  monkish  books  attest) 
Nor  was  applied  nor  could  be,  Ledbury  bells 
Broke  forth  in  concert  flung  adown  the  dells. 
And  upward,  high  as  Malvern's  cloudy  crest ; 
Sweet  tones,  and  caught  by  a  noble  Lady  blest 
"To  rapture  1     Mabel  listened  at  the  side 
Of  her  loved  mistress  :  soon  the  music  died. 
And  Catherine  said,  ?l}fre  I  Sft  np  np  re£>t. 
Warned  in  a  dream,  the  Wanderer  long  had 

sought 
A  home  that  by  such  miracle  of  sound 
Must  be  revealed  :— she  heard  it  now,  or  felt 
The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a  confiding  thought ; 
And  there,  a  saintly  Anchoress,  she  dwelt 
Till  she  exchanged    for    heaven  that  happy 
round. 

XXIX. 

**  Gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Though  narrow  be  that  old  Man's  cares,  and 

near. 
The  poor  old  Man  is  greater  than  he  seems : 
For  he  hath  waking  empire,  wide  as  dreams  ; 
An  ample  sovereignly  of  eye  and  ear. 
Rich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer  ; 
The  re^on  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  vital  sounds  and  monitory  gleams 
Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 
He  the  seven  birds  hath  seen,  that  never  part. 
Seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  in  their  nightly 

rounds. 
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And  counted  them :  and  oftentimes  will  start— 
For  overhead  are  sweeping  Gabriel's  Hounds 
Doomed,  with  their  impious  Lord,  the  fljring 

Hart 
To  chase  for  ever,  on  aerial  grounds  1 

'     XXX. 

FoUK  fiery  steeds,  impatient  of  the  rein 
Whirled  us  o'er  sunless  ground  beneath  a  sky 
As  void  of  sunshine,  when,  from  that  wide 

plain, 
Clear  tops  of  far-oflf  mountains  we  descry, 
Like  a  Sierra  of  cerulean  Spain, 
All  light  and  lustre.     Did  no  heart  reply? 
Yes,  there  was  One  -—for  One,  asunder  fly 
The  thousand  links  of  that  ethereal  chain  ; 
And  green  vales  open  out,  with  grove  and  field. 
And  the  fair  front  of  many  a  happy  Home  ; 
Such  tempting  spots  as  into  vision  come 
While  Soldiers,  weary  of  the  arms  they  wield 
And  ack  at  heart  of  sirifeful  Christendom, 
Gaze  on  the  moon  by  parting  clouds  revealed. 

XXXI. 

Brook  !  whose  society  the  Poet  seeksy 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew : 
And  whom  the  curious  Painter  doth  pursue 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks. 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-break s; 
If  wish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to  view. 
Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
Like  Grecian  AnUts,  give  thee  human  cheeks. 
Channels  for  tears :  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou 

be, — 
Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints  nor 

hairs : 
It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares 

XXXII. 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A  ROCKY  STREAM. 

Dogmatic  Teachers,  of  the  snow-white  fur ! 
Ye  wrangling  Schoolmen,  of  the  scarlet  hood  I 
"^  ho,  with  a  keenness  not  to  be  withstood, 
Press  the  point  home,  or  falter  and  demur, 
Checked  in  your  course  by  many  a  teasing  burr; 
These  natuial  council-scats  your  acrid  blood 
Might  cool : — and,  a^  the  Genius  of  the  flood 
Stoops  willingly  to  animate  and  spur 
Each  lighter  function  slumbering  in  the  brain. 
Yon  eddying  balls  of  foam,  these  arrowy  gleams 
That  o'er  the  pavement  of  the  surging  streams 
Welter  and  flash,  a  synod  might  detam 
With  subtle  speculations,  haply  vain, 
But  surely  less  so  than  your  far-fetched  themes  1 

XXXIII. 

THIS,  AND  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING,  WERE  SUG- 
GESTED DY  MR  W.  WESTALL's  VIEWS  OF  THE 
CAVES,  ETC.,  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Pt'RB  element  of  waters  !  wheresoe'er 
T.iou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts. 
Green  herbs,  bright  flowers,  and  berry-bearing 

plants 
Rise  into  life  and  in  thy  train  appear : 
And.  through  the  sunny  portion  of  the  year, 
Swift  insects  shiq^,  thy  hovering  pursuivants : 
And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants  : 
And  hart  and  hind  and  hunter  witn  his  spear, 


Languish  and  droop  together.     Nor  unfelt 
In  man's  perturbed  soul  thy  sway  benign ; 
And,  haply,  far  within  the  marble  belt 
Of  central  earth,  where  tortured  Spirits  pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,  thy  murmurs  melt 
Their  anguish,— and  they  blend  sweet  songs 
wiui  thine.* 

XXXIV. 

MALHAM  COVE. 

Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile. 
When  giants  scooped  from  out  the  rocky  ground. 
Tier  under  tier,  this  semicirque  profound  f 
(Giants— the  same  who  built  in  Erin's  isle 
That  Causeway  with  incomparable  toil  !)• 
O,  had  this  vast  theatric  stnicture  wound 
With  finished  sweep  into  a  perfect  round. 
No  mightier  work  had  gained  the  plausive  smile 
Of  all-beholding  Phoebus  !    But,  alas, 
Vain  earth  1  fuse  world  1    Foundations  must 

belaid 
In  Heaven  ;  for,  *mid  the  wredc  of  is  and  was. 
Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  tnought's  optic  glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed. 

XXXV. 

GORDALE. 

At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when  the  air 

Glimmers  with  fading  light,  and  shadowy  Eve 

Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave : 

Then,  pensive  Votary  !  let  thy  feet  repair 

To  Gordale-chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 

Where  the  young  lions  couch  ;  for  so,  by  leave 

Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  may'st  perceive 

The  local  Deity,  with  ooiy  hair 

And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jafged  urn. 

Recumbent:   Him  thou  may'st  behold,  who 

^  hides 
His  lineaments  by  day,  yet  there  presides. 
Teaching  the  docile  waters  how  to  turn, 
Or  (if  need  be)  impediment  to  spurn. 
And  force  their  psissage  to  the  salt-sea  tides ! 

XXXVI. 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  l8o3. 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  ste«p  '  ^ 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

XXX  VII. 

CONCLUSION. 
TO 

If  these  brief  Records,  by  the  Muses*  art 
Produced  as  lonely  Nature  or  th6  strife 

*  Waters  (as  Mr  Westall  informs  us  in  the 
letter-pre&s  prefixed  to  his  admirable  views)  are 
invariably  found  to  flow  through  these  caverns. 
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ThAt  animates  the  scenes  of  public  life  * 
Inspired,  ma^  in  their  leisure  daim  a  part ; 
And  if  these  Transcripts  of  the  private  heart 
Have  gained  a  sanction  from  thy  falling  tears ; 
Then  f  repent  not.     But  my  soul  hath  tears 
Breathed  from  eternity  (  for  as  a  dart 
Cleaves  the  blank  air,  Life  flies ;  now  every  day 
Is  but  a  glimmering  spoke  in  the  swift  wheel 
Of  the  revolving  week.    Away,  away. 
All  fitful  cares,  all  transitory  zeal  1 
So  timely  Grace  the  immortal  wing  may  heal. 
And  honour  rest  upon  the  senseless  clay. 

PART  III, 

X. 

Though  the  bold  wings  of  Poesy  affect 

The  douds,  and  wheel  aroimd  the  mountain 

tops 
Rejoicing,  from  her  loftiest  height  she  drops 
Well  pleased  to  skim  the  plain  with  wild  flowers 

^cckt. 
Or  muse  in  solemn  grove  whose  shades  protect 
The  lingering  dew — there  steals  along,  or  stops 
Watching  the  least  small  bird  ^at  round  her 

hops. 
Or  creeping  worm,  with  sensitive  respect. 
HA'  functions  are  they  therefore  less  divine, 
Her  thoughts  less  deep,  or  void  of  grave  intent 
Her  simplest  fandes?  Should  that  fear  be  thine, 
Aspiring  Votary,  ere  thy  hand  present 
One  ofierin^,  luieel  before  her  modes^  shrine. 
With  brow  u  penitential  sorrow  bent  1 

II. 

OXFORD,  MAY  30,  iBsO. 

Yb  sacred  Nurseries  of  blooming  Youth ! 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  Flowers 

Expand,  enjoymg  through  thetr  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth  ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing 

tooth: 
Yet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford  !  domes  and  towers .' 
Gardens  and  groves!  your  presence  overpowers 
The  soberness  of  reason ;  till,  in  sooth, 
Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 
I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet ; 
Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
rhe  stream-Uke  windings  of  that  glorious 

street — ^ 
An  eager  Novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 

III. 

OXPOKD,  MAY  30,  xSaa 

Shamb  on  this  faithless  heart !  that  could  allow 
Such  transport,  though  but  for  a  moment's 

space: 
Not  while — ^to  aid  the  spirit  of  the  place— 
The  crescent  moon  clove  with  its  glittering  prow 
The  douds,  or  night-bird  sang  from  shady 

bou^h  ; 
But  in  i)lam  davlight : — She^  too,  at  my  side. 
Who,  with  her  heart's  experience  s.atisned, 
Maintains  inviolate  its  slightest  vow  ! 
Sweet  Fancv  I  other  gifts  must  I  receive ; 
Proofs  of  a  nigher  sovereignty  I  claim  ; 
Take  from  ker  brow  the  withering  flowers  of 

eve> ^ 

*  This  line  alludes  to  Sonnets  which  will  be 
finind  in  another  Class. 


And  to  that  brow  life's  morning  wreath  restore ; 
Let  her  be  comprehended  in  the  frame 
Of  these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 

IV. 

KBCOLLBCTION  OF  THB  PORTRAIT  OF  KIKC 
HENRY  BIGHTH,  TRINITY  LODGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  imperial  Stature,  the  colos.sal  stride. 
Are  yet  before  me  ;  yet  do  I  behold 
The  broad  full  visage,  chest  of  amplest  mould. 
The  vestments 'broidered  with  barbaric  pride : 
And  lo  I  a  poniard,  at  the  Monarch's  side. 
Hangs  ready  to  be  grasped  in  svmpathy 
With  the  keen  threatenings  of  that  fulgent  eye. 
Below  the  white-rimmed  bonnet,^  far-dcscricd. 
Who  trembles  now  at  thy  capricious  mood  ? 
'Mid   those   surrotmding  y^orthies,    haughty 

King, 
We  rather  think,  with  grateful  mind  sedate. 
How  Providence  educeih,  from  the  spring 
Of  lawless  will,  unlooked-for  streams  of  good 
Which  neither  force  shall  check  nor  time  abate  1 

▼. 

ON  THB  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  (gEORGE  THB 

THIRD). 

Ward  of  the  Law  !— dread  Shadow  of  a  King  t 

Whose  realm  had  dwindled  to  one  stately  room  ; 

Whose  universe  was  cloom  immersed  in  ^loom. 

Darkness  as  thick  as  life  o'er  life  could  fling. 

Save  haply  for  some  feeble  glimmering 

Of  Faith  and  Hope — ^if  thou,  by  nature's  doom. 

Gently  hast  sunk  into  the  quiet  tomb. 

Why  should  we  bend  in  gnef,  to  sorrow  cUn||^, 

When  thankfulness  were  best? — Fre&h-flowmg 

tears. 
Or,  where  tears  flow  not,  sigh  succeeding  sigh. 
Yield  to  such  after-thought  the  sole  reply 
Which  justly  it  can  claim.    The  Nation  hears 
In  this  deep  knell,  silent  for  threescore  years. 
An  unexampled  voice  of  awful  memory  > 

VI. 

JUNE,  xSaou 

Fame  tells  of  groves— from  England  far  away— 
*Groves  that  inspire  the  Nightingale  to  trill 
And  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Elsewhere  unmatched,  her  ever- varying  lay  ; 
Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay  : 
For  I  have  heard  the  c^uire  of  Kichmond  hill 
Chanting,  with  indefatigable  billj 
Strains  that  recalled  to  mind  a  distant  day  ; 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  same  wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  shores, 
The  sweet-souled  Poet  of  the  Seasons  stood  — 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous  mood. 
Ye  heavenly  Birds  I  to  your  Progenitors. 

VII. 
A  parsonage  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

WitBRE  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  ends. 
Is  marked  l^  no  distinguishable  line  ;^ 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  stealing  footstep  tends, 
Garden^and  that  Domain  where  kindred, friends. 
And  neighbours  rest  together,  here  confound 
Their  several  features,  mingled  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters,  or  as  evening  blends 

•  Wallachla  is  the  country  alluded  to. 
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With  shady  night     Soft  airs,  from  shrub  and 

flower, 
Waft  fragrant  greetings  to  each  silent  grave  : 
And  while  those  lofty  poplars  gently  wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a  sky 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity, 
To  saints  accorded  in  their  mortal  hour. 

Vlll. 

COMPOSED  AMONG  THB  RL'IKS  OF  A  CASTLE 
IN   NORTH  WALES. 

Through  shattered  galleriesi'mid  roofless  halls. 
Wandering  with  timid  footsteps  oft  betrayed. 
The  Stranger  sighs,  nor  scruples  to  upbraid 
Old  Time,ihough  he,  gentlest  among  the  Thralls 
Of  Destiny,  upon  these  wounds  hath  laid 
His  lenient  touches,  soft  as  light  that  Calls, 
From  the  wan  Moon,  upon  the  towers  and  walls. 
Light  deepening  the  profoundest  sleep  of  shade. 
Kelic  of  Kings  !  Wreck  of  forgotten  wars. 
To  winds  abandoned  and  the  prying  stars. 
Time  loz'fs  Thee  !  at  his  call  the  Seasons  twine 
Luxuriant  wreaths  around  thy  forehead  hoar  ; 
And,  though  past  pomp  no  changes  can  restore, 
A  soothing  recompence,  h^  gift,  is  thine  1 

IX. 

TO  THB  LADY  E.  B.  AND  THB  HON.  MISS  P. 

Composed  in  the  Grounds  of  Plass  Newidd, 
near  Llangollen,  1824. 

A  Stream,  to  mingle  with  your  favourite  Dee, 
Along  the  Valk  of  Meditation  '  flows; 
So  styled  by  those  fierce  Britons,  pleased  to  see 
In  Nature's  face  the  expression  of  repose  ; 
Or  haply  there  some  pious  hermit  chose 
1  o  live  and  die,  the  peace  of  heaven  his  aim  ; 
To  whom  the  wild  sequestered  region  owes, 
At  this  late  day,  its  sanctifying  name. 
Glvn  CAFAiLLGAROCH,in  the  Cambrian  tonguc. 
In  ours,  the  Vale  OF  Friendship,  let  thU  spot 
Be  named  ;  where,  faithful  to  a  low.roofed  Cot, 
On  Deva's  banks,  ye  have  abode  so  long  ; 
Sisters  in  love,  a  love  allowed  to  climb, 
Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  reach  of  Time  I 

X. 

TO  THE  TORRENT  AT  THB  DEVIL's  BRIDGE, 
NORTH  WALES,  1824. 

How  art  thou  named  7  In  search  of  what  strange 

land 
From  what  huge  height,  descending?  Can  such 

force 
Of  waters  issue  from  a  British  source. 
Or  hath  not  Pindus  fed  thee,  where  the  band 
Of  Patriots  scoop  their  freedom  out,  with  hand 
Desperate  as  thine?    Or  come  the  incessant 

shocks 
From  that  young  Stream,  that  smites  the  throb- 
bing rocks 
Of  Viamala  f    There  I  seem  to  stand, 
As  in  life's  mom  ;  permitted  to  behold. 
From  the  dread  chasm,  woods  climbing  above 

woods, 
In  pomp  that  fades  not :  everlasting  snows  : 
And  skies  that  ne'er  relinquish  their  repose  ; 
Such  power  possess  the  family  of  floods 
Over  the  minds  of  Poets,  young  or  old  I 

*    Glyn  Myrvr. 


XL 
IN  THE  woods  of  RVDAL. 

Wild  Redbreast  I  hadst  thou  at  Jemima's  lip 
Pecked,  as  at  mine,  thus  boldly,  Love  might  say, 
A  half-blown  rose  had  tempted  thee  to  sip 
Its  glistening  dews  ;  but  hallowed  is  the  clay 
Which  the  Muse  warms ;  and  I,  whose  head  is 

grey. 
Am  not  unworthy  of  thy  fellowship : 
Nor  could  I  let  one  thought — one  motion — slip 
That  might  thy  sylvan  confidence  betray. 
For  are  we  not  all  His  without  whose  care 
Vouchsafed  no  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground? 
Who  gives  his  Angels  wings  tospeedthioughair. 
And  rolls  the  planets  through  the  blue  profound; 
Then  peck  or  perch,  fond  Fiutterer  I  nor  forbear 
To  trust  a  Poet  in  still  musings  bound. 

xit. 

When  Philoctetes  in  the  Lemnian  isle 
Like  a  Form  sculptured  on  a  monument 
I^y  couched  :  on  him  or  his  dreadlMw  unbent 
Some  wild  Bird  oft  might  settle  and  beguile 
The  rigid  features  of  a  transient  smile. 
Disperse  the  tear,  or  to  the  sigh  give  vent. 
Slackening  the  pains  of  ruthless  banishmen 
From  his  loved  home,  and  from  heroic  toil. 
And  trust  that  spiritual  Creatures  round  us 

move. 
Griefs  to  allay  which  Reason  cannot  heal ; 
Vesi,  veriest  reptiles  have  suflSced  to  prove 
lo  fettered  wretchedness,  that  no  Ba&tile 
Is  deep  enough  to  exclude  the  light  of  love, 
Though  man  for  brother  man  has  ceased  to  feel. 

xin. 

While  Anna's  peers  and  early  playmates  tread. 
In  freedorn,  mountain-turf  and  river's  marge  ; 
Or  float  with  music  in  the  festal  barge  ; 
Reign  the  proud  steed,  or  through  the  dance 

are  led : 
Her  doom  it  is  to  press  a  weary  bed  — 
Till  oft  her  guardian  Angel,  to  some  charge 
More  urgent  called,  wiU  stretch  his  wings  at 

large. 
And  friends  too  rarely  prop  the  languid  head. 
Yet,  helped  by  Genius— untired  comforter. 
The  presence  even  of  a  stuffed  Owl  for  her 
Can  cheat  the  time  :  sending  her  fancy  out 
To  ivied  castles  and  to  moonlight  skies. 
Though  he  can  neither  stir  a  plume,  nor  shouts 
Nor  veil,  Mrith  restless  fllm,  his  staring  eyes. 

XIV. 

to  THE  cuckoo. 

Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert  heard 
When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast  can 

thrill 
Like  the  first  summons,  Cnckoo !  of  thy  bill. 
With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 
The  captive  'mid  damp  vaults  unsunneo,  un- 

aired. 
Measuring  the  periods  of  his  lonely  doom. 
That  cry  can  reach  :  and  to  the  sick  man's  room 
Sends  gladness,  by  no  languid  smile  declared. 
The  lordly  eagle-race  through  hostile  search 
May  perish  ;  time  may  come  when  never  more 
The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar ; 
But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  household 

perch 
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To  rouse  the  dav^n,  sod  gales  shall  speed  thy 

wing. 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  Spring! 


XV. 


TO 


[Miss  not  the  occasion  ;  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtile  Power,  the  never-hahing  Time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment'sputting  off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime.  J 

"Wait,  prithee,  wait!"  this  answer  Lesbia 

thxew 
Forth  to  her  Dove,  dnd  took  no  further  heed. 
Her  eye  was  busy,  while  her  fingers  flew 
Across  the  harp,  with  soul-engrossing  speed  ; 
But  from  that  bondage  when  her  thoughts  were 

freed 
She  rose,  and  toward  the  dose-shut  casement 

drew, 
Whence  the  poor  unregarded  Favourite,  tnie 
To  old  affections,  had  been  heard  to  plead 
With    flapping  wing  for  entrance.      What  a 

shriek 
Forced  from  that  voice  so  lately  tuned  to  a 

strain 
Of  harmony ! — a  shriek  of  terror,  pain. 
And  self-reproach  !  for,  from  alofl,  a  Kite 
Pounced, — and  the  Dove,  which  finom  its  ruth- 
less beak 
She  could  not  rescue,  perished  in  her  sight  1 

XVI. 
HK  INFAKT  M M . 

Unqitibt  Childhood  here  by  special  grace 
Forgets  her  nature,  opening  like  a  flower 
That  neither  feeds  nor  wastes  its  vital  power 
In  painful  struggles.    Months  each  other  chase^ 
And  nought  untunes  that  Infant's  voice;  no^ 

trace 
Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek  ; 
Prompt,  lively,  self-sufficing,  yet  so  meek 
That  one  enrapt  with  gazing  on  her  face 
(Which  even  the  placid  innocence  of  death 
Could  scarcely  make  more  placid,  heaven  more 

bright) 
Might  leam  to  picture,  for  the  eye  of  fiiith. 
The  Virgin,  as  she  shone  with  kindred  light ; 
A  nursling  couched  upon  her  mother's  knee. 
Beneath  some  shady  palm  of  Galilee. 

XVII. 

TO  — — ,   IK   HER  SEVENTIETH  YEAR. 

SccH  age  how  beautful  I    O  Lady  bright. 
Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  refined 
By  favouring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 
To  something  purer  and  more  exquisite 
Than  flesh  and  blood ;  whene'er  thou  mcet'st 

my  sight, 
MThen  I  behold  thy  blanched  unwithered  cheek, 
Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  gleaming 

white, 
And  head  that  droops  because  the  soul  is  meek, 
Thee  with  the  welcome  Snowdrop  I  compare  ; 
That  child  of  winter,  prompting  thoughts  that 

climb 
From  desolation  toward  the  genial  prime ; 
Or  with  the  Moon  conquering  earth  s  nusty  air, 
And  filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light 
A$  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  night. 


XVIII. 


TO   KOTHA  Q , 

RoTHA,  my  Spiritual  Child  !  this  head  was  grey 
When  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  1  stood  : 
Pledged  till  thou  reach  the  verge  of  woman- 
hood. 
And  shalt  become  thy  own  sufficient  stay : 
Too  late,  I  feel,  sweet  Orphan  !  was  the  day 
For  stedfast  hope  the  contract  to  fulfil ; 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  hover  o  cr  thee  still. 
Embodied  in  the  music  of  this  Lay, 
Breathed  forth  beside  the  peaceful  mountain 

Stream* 
Whose  murmur  soothed  thy  languid  Mother's 

ear 
Afler  her  throws,  this  Stream  of  name  more  dear 
Since  thou  d6st  bear  it, — a  memorial  theme 
For  others  ;  for  thy  future  self,  a  spell 
To  summon  fancies  out  of  Time's  dark  cell. 

XIX. 

A     GRAVE-STONE     UPON    THE     FLOOR'  IN    THE 
CLOISTERS  OF  WORCESTER  CATHKDRAL. 

**MtSKRRiMus!  "  and  neither  name  nor  date, 
Prayer,  text,  or  symbol,  ^aven  upon  the  stone; 
Nought  but  that  word  assigned  to  the  unknown. 
That  solitary  word — to  separate 
From  all,  and  cast  a  cloud  around  the  fate 
Of  him  who  lies  beneath.    Most  wretched  one, 
IVAa  chose  his  epitaph  ? — Himself  alone 
Could  thus  have  dared  the  grave  to  agitate. 
And  claim,  among  the  dead,  this  awful  crown  ; 
Nor  doubt  that  He  marked  also  for  his  own 
Close  to  these  cloistral  steps  a  burial-place. 
That  every  foot  might  fall  with  heavier  tread. 
Trampling  upon  his  vileness.     Stran<rer,  pass 
Softly  I — ^To  save  the  contrite,  Jesus  Died. 

>•_.  ^— .— —       im^-^^. I      I  »<■».  ' "' 

ANTIQUITIES  DISCOVERED  AT  BISHOP- 
STONE,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

While  poring  Antiquarians  search^the  ground 
Upturned  with  curious  pains,  the  Hard,  a  Seer, 
Takes  fire :— The  men  that  have  been  reap- 
pear; 
Romans  for  travel  girt,  for  business  govmed ; 
And  some  recline  on  couches,  myrtle-crowned. 
In  festal  glee :  why  not  ?    For  fresh  and  clear. 
As  if  its  hues  were  of  the  passing  year. 
Dawns  this  time-buried  pavement     From  that 

mound 
Hoards  may  come  forth  of  Trajans,  Maximins, 
Shrunk  into  coins-with  all  their  warlike  toil : 
Or  a  fierce  impress  issues  with  its  foil 
Of  tendeniess — the   Wolf,    whose    suckling 

Twins 
Tlhe  unlettered  ploughboy  pities  when  he  wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil. 

XXI. 

1830. 
Chatsworth  !  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the 

pride 
Of  thy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  present 
To  house  and  home  in  many  a  craggy  rent 
Of  the  wild   Peak ;   where  new-bom  waters 

glide 
Through  fields  whose  thrifty  occupants  abide 
As  in  a  dear  and  chosen  banishment, 

*  The  river  Rotha,  that  flows  into  Winder- 
mere from  the  Lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal. 
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JWith  every  semblance  of  entire  content ; 
So  kind  is  simple  Nature,  fairly  tried  ! 
Yet  He  whose  heart  in  childhood  gave  her 

troth 
To  pastoral  dales,  thin-set  with  modest  farms, 
M;^  learn,  if  judgment  strengthen  with  his 

growth, 
That,  not  for  Fancy  only,  pomp  hath  charms ; 
And,  strenuous  to  protect  from  lawless  harms 
The  extremes  of  favoured  life,  may  honour 

both. 

XXII. 

A  TRADITION  OT  OKBK  HILL  IN  DARLBY  DALK, 
DRRDV5HIRB. 

TfS  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
Two  Brothers  clomb,  and,  turning  face  from 

face. 
Nor  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still 
Or  feed,  each  planted  on  thatloUv  place 
A  chosen  Tree  :  then,  eager  to  fumf 
Their  courses,  like  two  new-born  rivers,  they 
In  opposite  directions  urged  their  way 
Down  from  the  far-seen  mount.      No   blast 

might  kill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial ; — the  trees  grew. 
And  now  entwine  their  arms  ;  but  ne'er  again 
Embraced  those* brothers  upon  Earth's  wide 

plain ; 
Nor  aught  of  mutual  joy  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirits  mingled  in  the  sea 
That  to  itself  takes  all,  Eternity. 

XXIIL 

LIAL  PIKTY. 

(on  the  WAYSIDE  DSTWBBN  FRBSTON  AND 
LIVERPOOL.) 

Untouched  through  all  severity  of  cold  ; 
Inviolate,  whatc'er  the  cottage  hearth  ^ 
Might  need  for  comfort,  or  for  festal  mirth ; 
That  Pile  of  Turf  is  half  a  century  old : 
Yes,  Traveller  1  fifty  winters  have  been  told 
Since  suddenly  the  dart  of  death  went  forth 
'Gainst  him  who  raised  it,— his  last  work  on 

earth: 
Thence  has  it.  with  the  Son,  so  strong  a  hold 
Upon  his  Father's  memory^  that  his  hands. 
Through  reverence,  touch  it  only  to  repair 
Its    waste.  —  Though    crumbling    with   each 

breath  of  air, 
In  annual  renovation  thus  it  stands — 
Rude  Mausoleum  I  but  wrens  nestle  there. 
And  red-breasts  warble  when  sweet  sounds  are 

rare. 

XXIV. 

TO  THE  author's  PORTRAIT. 

rPainted  at  Rydal  Mo^int.  by  W.  Pickersgill, 
Esq.,  for  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.] 

Go,  faithful  Portrait  I  and  where  long  hath 

knelt 
Margaret,   the  saintly  Foundress,    take   thy 

Fbce! 
Time  spare  the  colours  for  the  grace 
Which  to  the  work  surpassing  skill  hath  dealt. 
Thou,  on  thy  rock  reclined,  though  kingdoms 

melt 
And  states  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  wilt  seem 
To  breathe  in  rural  peace,  to  hear  the  stream. 
And  think  and  feel  as  once  the  Poet  felt. 
Whate'cr  thy  Cgite,   thosie  features  have   not 

grown 


Unrecognised  through  many  a  household  tear 
More  prompt,  more  glad,  to  fall  than  drops  of 

dew 
By  morning  shed  around  a  flower  half-blown ; 
Teats  of  delight,  that  testified  how  true 
To  life  thou  art,  and,  in  thy  truth,  how  dear  I 

XXV. 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fairf 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant- 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care. 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak— though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free 

to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird  s-ncst  filled  wjth  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bu.sh  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may 

know  I 

XXVL 

TO  B.  R.  HAYDON,  ON  SEEING  HIS  PICTURE  OP 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ST  HELENA. 

Haydon  I  let  worthier  judges  praise  the  skill 
Here  by  thy  pencil  shown  m  truth  of  lines 
And  charm  of  colours ;  /  applaud  those  signs 
Of  thought,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill ; 
That  unencumbered  whole  of  blank  and  still. 
Sky  without  cloud — ocean  without  a  wave ; 
And  the  one  Man  that  laboured  to  enslave 
The  World,  sole-standing  high  on  the  bare  hill — 
Back  turned,  arms  folded,  the  unapparcnt  face 
Tinged,  we  may  fancy,  in  this  drearv  place 
With  light  reflected  from  the  invisible  sun 
Set,  like  his  fortunes  ;  but  not  set  for  aye 
Like  them.    The  unguilty  Power  pursues  his 

way, 
And  before  him  doth  dawn  perpetual  run. 

XXVIL 

A  PoKT  /—He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 
Nor  dares  to  move  unproi>ped  upon  the  staflT 
Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand — must 

laugh 
Bv  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
Thy  Alt  De  Nature  ;  the  live  cunent  quaff. 
And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him,  Scorn  should  write  bis  epitaph. 
How  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  Uoom  unfold f 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold ; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould, 
But  from  its  own  divme  vitality. 

XXVIII. 

The  most  alluring  clouds  that  mount  the  sky 
Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms, 
"Their  hues  to  sunset.     If  with  raptured  esre 
We  watch  their  splendour,  shall  wc  covet  storms. 
And  wish  the  Lord  of  day  his  slow  decline 
Would  hasten,  that  such  pomp  may  float  on 

high? 
Behold,  already  they  for^t  to  shine, 
Dissolve — and  leave  to  him  who  gazed  a  agh 
Not  loth  to  thank  each  moment  tor  its  boon 
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Of  pure  delight,  come  wbencesoe'er  it  may, 
Peace  let  us  sedc,— to  stedfast  things  attuoe 
Calm  expectations:  leaving  to  the  gay 
And  volatile  their  love  of  transient  bowers, 
The  house  that  cannot  pass  away  be  ours. 

XXIX. 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THS  DUKS  OP  WBLLIKGTON 
UPON  THE  FIELD  OP  WATERLOO,  BY  HAYDON. 

By  Art's  bold  privilege  Warrior  and  War-horse 
stand 


Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made, 
By  the  habitual  light  of  memory  see 
Eyes  unbedimmecL  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade, 
And  smiles  that  uom  their  birth-place  ne'er 

shall  flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be ; 
And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 
Couldst  thou  go  back  into  far-distant  years, 
Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought  1  that  inward 

eye, 
Then,  and  then  only.  Painter  I  coiild  thy  Art 


On  ground  yet  strewn  with  their  last  batUe>  ^.  v*{!*}i~T'?  ?^  ?*'"'*  satisfy,  -. 

wreck'  #    Which  hold,  whate  er  to  common  sight  appear^  \ 

the  Steed  glory  while  his  Master's  hand  (    ^hcir  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart         J 
\  fixed  for  ages  on  his  conscious  neck ;       V.  .^.  '~       xxxiiL  >^ 


Let 

Lies 

But  by  the  Chieftain's  look,  though  at  his  side 
Hangs  that'day's  treasured  sword,  how  firm  a 

check 
Is  given  to  triumph  and  all  human  pride ! 
Yon  tzx>phied  Mound  shrinks  to  a  shaiidowy  speck 
In  his  calm  presence  t     Him  the  mighty  deed 
Elates  not,  brought  far  nearer  the  grave's  rest. 
As  shows  that  time-worn  face,  for  he  such  seed 
Has  sown  as  yields,  we  trust,  the  fruit  of  fame 
In  Heaven ;  hence  no  one  blushes  for  thy  name, 
Conqueror,  mid  some  sad  thoughts,  divinely 

Uest! 

XXX. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  MAY  MORNING,  1838. 

Life  with  yon  Lambs,  like  dav,  is  just  bcfnmt 
Yet  Nature  seems  to  them  a  heavenly  ^uidc. 
Does  joy  approach?  they  meet  the  coming  tide ; 
And  suUenness  avoid,  as  now  they  shun 
Pale  twilight's  lingering  glooms,— and  in  the 

sun 
Coudi  near  their  dams,  with  quiet  satisfied  ; 
Or  gambol— each  with  his  shadow  at  his  side. 
Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 
As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  sleepy  dew 
All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  and  the  green. 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  flowers  are 

seen; 
Why  to  God's  goodness  cannot  We  be  true, 
And  so.  His  gilts  and  promises  between. 
Feed  to  the  last  on  pleasures  ever  new  T 


XXXI. 

stands  fixed 


in  a  saint-like 


JLo!  where  she 

trance. 
One  upward  hand,  as  if  she  needed  rest 
From  rapture,  lying  softly  on  her  breast  1 
Nor  wants  her  eyeball  an  ethereal  glance  ; 
But  not  the  less — ^nav  more — that  countenance, 
While  thus  illumined,  tells  of  painful  strife 
For  a  sick  heart  made  weary  of  this  life 
By  love,  long  crossed  with  adverse  circumstance. 
—Would  She  were  now  as  when  she  hoped  to 

pass 
At  God's  appointed  hour  to  them  who  tread 
Heaven's  sapphire  pavement  ;yet  breathed  well 

content. 
Well  pleased,  her  foot  should  print   earth's 

common  grass. 
Lived  thankful  for  da^'s  licht,  for  daily  bread. 
For  health,  and  time  m  obvious  duty  spent. 

XXXII. 
TO  A  PAINTER. 

All  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed ; 
But  'tis  a  Cniilless  task  to  point  for  me, 


ON  THS  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Though  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surprise 
This  Work,  I  now  have  razed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes ; 
O,  my^  Beloved  I    I  have  done  thee  wrong, 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung. 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive : 
Mom  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful— in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holv : 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy : 
To  thy  lar^c  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past. 

XXXIV. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  uhdeprest, 
By  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  rain  ; 
Nor  does  that  roaring  wind  deaden  his  strain 
Who  carols  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest. 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest. 
Thanks ;  thou  hast  snapped  a  fire-side  Prisoner's 

chain. 
Exulting  Warbler  I  eased  a  fretted  brain. 
And  in  a  moment  charmed  my  cares  to  rest. 
^Ves,  I  will  forth,  bold  Bird  1  and  front  the  blast. 
That  we  mav  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt. 
So  loud,  so  clear,  my  Partner  through  life's  day. 
Mute  in  her  nest  love-chosen^  if  not  love-built 
Like  thine,  shall  gladden,  as  in  seasons  past. 
Thrilled  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  Lay. 
Rydal  Mount,  1838. 

XXXV. 

'TIS  He  whose  yester-evening's  high  disdain 
Beat  back  the  roaring  storm — but  now  subdued 
His  day-break  note,  a  sad  vicissitude  I 
Does  the  hour's  drowsv  weight  his  glee  restrain? 
Or,  like  the  nightingale,  her  joyous  vein 
Pleased  to  renounce,  does  this  dear  Thrush 

attune 
His  voice  to  suit  the  temper  of  }ron  Moon 
Doubly  depressed,  setting,  and  in  her  wane  f 
Rise,  tardy  Sun  !  and  let  the  Son^^ter  prove 
(llie  balance  trembling  between  night  and  mom 
No  longer)  with  what  ecstasy  upborne 
He  can  pour  forth  his  spirit.    In  heaven  above. 
And  earth  below,  they  best  can  serve  true  glad- 
ness 
Who  meet  most  feelingly  the  calls  of  sadness. 

XXXVI. 

Oh  what  a  Wreck !  how  changed  in  mien  and 

speech  I 
Vet — though    dread    Powers,    that   work    in 

mystery,  spin 


lyo 
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Entangiings  of  the   brain ;  ■  though  shadows 

stretch 
O'er  the  chilled  heart— reflect :  far,  far  within 
Hers  is  a  holy  Being,  freed  from  Sin. 
She  is  not  what  she  seems,  a  forlorn  wretch. 
But  delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetch 
To  Her  from  heights  that  Reason  may  not  win. 
Like  Children,  She  is  privileged  to  hold 
Divine  communion  ;  both  do  live  and  move, 
Whate'er  to  shallow  Faith  their  ways  unfold, 
Inly  illumined  by  Heaven's  pitying  love : 
Love  pkying  innocence  not  long  to  last. 
In  them— in  Her  our  sins  and  sorrows  past. 

XXXVII. 

Intent  on  gathering  wool  from  hedge  and 

brake 
Yon  busy  Little-ones  rejoice  that  soon 
A  poor  old  Dame  will  bless  them  for  the  boon : 
Great  is  their  glee  while  flake  they  add  to  flake 
With  rival  earnestness ;  far  other  strife 
Than  will  hereafter  move  them,  if  they  make 
Pastime  their  idol,  give  their  day  of  life 
To  pleasure  snatched  for  reckless  pleasure's 

sake. 
Can  pomp  and  show  allay  one  heart-bom  gnef? 
Pains  which  the  World  inflicts  can  she  requite  ? 
Not  for  an  interval  however  brief; 
The  silent  thoughts  that  search  for  stediast 

Ijove  from  her  depths,  and  Duty  in  her  might, 
And  Faith— these  only  yield  secure  relief. 
March  8M,  1843. 

XXXVIII.    . 

A  PLBA  FOR  AUTHORS,  MAY  1 838. 

Failing  impartial  measure  to  dispense 
To  every  suitor.  Equity  is  lame  ; 
And  social  Justice,  stript  of  reverence 
For  naturafrights,  a  mockery  and  a  shame ; 
Law  but  a  servile  dupe  of  false  pretence, 
If,  guarding  grossest  things  from  common  claim 
Now  and  for  ever.  She,  to  works  that  came 
From  mind  and  spirit,   grudge  a  short-lived 
fence. 


(( 


What !  lengthened  privilege,  a  lineal  tie. 
For  Books  I      Yes,   heartless  Ones,  or  be  it 

proved 
That  'tis  a  fault  in  Us  to  have  lived  and  loved 
Like  others,  with  like  temporal  hopes  to  die ; 
No  public  harm  that  Genius  from  ner  course 
Be  turned  ;  and  streams  of  truth  dried  up,  even 

at  their  source  I 

XXXIX. 

VALBDICTORV  SONNET. 

Qosing  the  Volume  of  Sonnets  published 
in  1838. 

Serving  no  haughty  Muse,  my  hands  have 

here 
Disposed  some  cultured  Flowerets  (drawn  from 

spots 
Where  they  bloomed  singly,  or  in  scattered 

Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre ; 
Both  to  allure  the  casual  Loiterer, 
And  that,  so  placed,  my  Nurslings  may  requite 
Studious  regard  widi  opportune  delight. 
Nor  be  untnanked,  unless  I  fondly  err. 
But  metaphor  dismissed,  and  thamcs  apart, 


Reader^  farewell  I  My  last  words  let  them  be— 
If  in  this  book  Fancy  and  Truth  agree  ; 
If  simple  Nature  trained  by  careful  Art 
Through  It  have  won  a  passage  to  thy  heart : 
Grant  me  thy  love,  I  crave  no  other  fee  I 

XI. 

TO  THE  RHV.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  DJ). 
master  OP  HARROW  SCHOOL, 

AfVer  the  perusal  of  his  Theophilus  Anglicanus, 
recently  published. 

Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  thy  hand 
Have  I  rceived  this  proof  of  pains  bestowed 
By  Thee  to  guide  thy  Pupils  on  the  road 
That,  in  our  native  isle,  and  every  land. 
The  Church,  when  trusting  in  divine  command 
And  in  her  Catholic  attributes,  hath  trod : 
O  may  these  lessons  be  with  profit  scanned 
To  thy  heart's  wish,  thy  labour  blest  by  God  I 
So  the  bright  faces  of  tne  young  and  gay 
Shall  look  more  bright — the  nappy,  happier 

still; 
Catch,  in  the  pauses  of  their  keenest  play. 
Motions  of  thought  which  elevate  the  will 
And,  like  the  Spire  that  from  your  classic  Hill 
Points  heavenward,  indicate  the  end  and  way. 
Rydal  Mount f  Dec.  11,  1843. 

XLL 

TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS. 

Upon  its  approximation  (as  an  Evening  Star) 
to  the  Earth,  Jan.  1838. 

What  strong  allurement  draws,  what  sspirit 

guides, 
Thee,  Vesper  I  brighteninz  still,  as  if  the  nearer 
Thou  com'st  to  man's  abode  the  spot  grew 

dearer 
Night  after  night?    True  is  it  Nature  hides 
Her  treasures  less  and  less.  —Man  now  presides 
To  power,  where  once  he  trembled  in  his  weak- 
ness : 
Scienoe  advances  with  gigantic  strides  ; 
But  are  we  aught  enriched  in  love  and  meek- 
ness? 
Aught  dost  thou  see,  bright  Star  I  of  pure  and 

wise 
More  than  in  humbler  times  graced  human 

story ; 
lliat  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympathise 
With  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future 

When  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  clo«ng  eyes. 
Ere  we  lie  down  in  our  last  dormitory  ? 

XI IL 

Wansfell  I*  this  Hotisehold  has  a  favoured 

lot, 
Living  with  liberty  on  thee  to  gaze, 
To  watch  while  Mom  first  crowns  thee  with 

her  rays. 
Or  when  along  thy  breast  serenely  float 
Evening's  angelic  clouds.     Yet  ne'er  a  note 
Hath  sound<Ki  (shame  upon  the  Bard!)  thy 

praise 
For  all  that  thou,  as  if  from  heaven,  hast 

brought 

*  The  ITill  that  rises  to  the  south-ea^,  above 
Ambleside. 
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Of  glory  lavished  on  our  quiet  days. 
Bountiful  Son  of  Earth !  when  we  are  gone 
From  every  object  dear  to  mortal  sight. 
As  soon  we  diall  be,  may  these  woids  attest 
How  oft,  to  elevate  our  spirits,  shone 
Thy  visionary  nu^estics  of  light. 
How  in  thy  pensive  glooms  our  hearts  found 
resL 
Dtc,  ?4,  1843. 

XLIII. 

While  beams  of  orient  light  shoot  wide  and 

high. 
Deep  in  the  vale  a  little  rural  Town  * 
Breathes  forth  a  cloud-like  creature  of  its  own. 
That  mounts  not  towatd  the  radiant  morning 

sky. 
But,  with  a  less  ambitious  sympathy, 
Hangs  o'er  its  Parent  waking  to  the  cares, 
Troubles  and  toils  that  every  day  prepares. 
So  Fancy,  to  the  musing  Poet's  eye, 
Endears  that  Lingerer.     And  how  blest  her 

sway 
(Like  influence  never  may  my  soul  reject) 
Jf  the  calm  Heaven,  now  to  its  zenith  decked 
With  glorious  forms  in  numberless  array. 
To  the  lone  shepherd  on  the  hilis  disclose 
Gleams  from  a  world  in  which  the  saints  repose. 
Jan.  X,  1843. 

XLIV. 

In  my  mind's  eyes  a  Temple,  like  a  cloud 
Slowly  surmounting  some  invidious  hill. 
Rose  out  of  darkness:  the  bright  Work  stood 

still: 
And  might  of  iti  own  beauty  have  been  proud, 
But  it  was  fashioned  and  to  God  was  vowed 
By  Virtues  that  diflfused,  in  every  part. 
Spirit  divine  through  forms  of  human  art ; 
Faith  had  her  arch— her  arch,  when  winds  blow 

loud. 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrilled  : 
And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation  laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things  ;  Hope  had  her  spire 
Star-high,   and    pointing    still    to   something 

higher :  .       • . 

Trembling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice— it  said, 
'•  Hell-gates  are  powerless  Phantoms  when  we 

build." 

XLV. 

ON  THE  PROJECTED  KENDAL  AND  WINDERMERE 
RAILWAY. 

Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assault  f     Schemes  of  retirement 

sown 
In  youth,  and  mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure 
As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were 

blown,  ,,.1. 

Must  perish  :-how  can  they  this  blight  en- 
dure? 

And  must  he  too  the  ruthless  change  bemoan 

Who  scorns  a  false  utilitarian  lure 

Mid  his  paternal  fields  at  random  thrown  ? 

Baffle  the  threat,  bright  Scene,  from  Orrest- 
head 

Given  to  the  pausing  travellei's  rapturous 
slsnce  * 

Plead  for  thy'peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 

*  Ambleside. 


Of  nature :  and,  if  human  hearts  be  dead. 
Speak,  passing  winds ;  ye  torrents,  with  your 

strong 
And  constant  voice,  protest  against  the  wrong. 
October  12,  1844. 

XLVI. 

Proud  were  ye.  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of 

Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war. 
Intrenched  your  brows :  ye  gloried  in  each  scar: 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of 

Gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star. 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be 

sold. 
And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold ! 
Heard  Yb  that  Whistle  ?    As  her  long-linked 

Train 
Swept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view? 
Yes,  ye  were  startled  ;— and,  in  balance  true, 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain. 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  you 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain. 

XI VII. 
AT  PURNBSS  ABBEY. 

Here,  where,  of  havoc  tired  and  rash  undoing, 

Man  left  this  Structure  to  become  Time's  prey, 

A  soothing  Spirit  follows  in  the  way 

That  Nature  takes,  her  counter-work  puisuing. 

See  how  her  Ivy  clasps  the  sacred  Ruin, 

Fall  to  prevent  or  beautify  decay ; 

And,  on  the  mouldered  walls,  how  bright,  how 

gay, 
The  flowers  in  peariy  dews  their  bloom  renew- 
ing! 
Thanks  to  the  place,  blessings  upon  the  hour : 
Even  as  I  .spealc  the  rising  Sun's  first  smile 
Gleams  on  the  grass-crowned  top  of  yon  tall 

Tower 
Whose  cawing  occupants  with  joy  proclaim 
Prescriptive  title  to  the  shattered  pile 
Where,  Cavendish,  thine  seems  nothing  but  si 
name  I 

XLvin. 

AT  FURNESS  abbey. 

Well  have  yon  Railway  Labourers  to  this 

ground 
Withdrawn  for  noontide  rest.    They  sit,  they 

walk 
Among  the  Ruins,  but  no  idle  talk 
Is  heard  ;  to  grave  demeanour  all  are  bound : 
And  from  one  voice  a  Hymn  with  tuneful  sound 
Hallows  once  more  the  long-deserted  Quire 
And  thrills  the  old  sepulchral  earth,  around. 
Others  look  up,  and  with  fixed  eyes  admire 
That  vride-spanned  arch,  wondenng  how  it  was 

raised. 
To  keep,  so  hiph  in  air,  its  strength  and  grace : 
All  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  place,      ^ 
And  by  the  general  reverence  God  is  praised : 
Profane  Despoilers,  stand  ye  not  reproved, 
While   thus   these   simple-hearted  men   are 

moved? 
yutu  9ist,  1845. 
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What  treasures  would  have  then  been  placed 
Within  my  reach  ;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  fancy  what  a  rich  repast ' 

But  why  go  on  ? —  . 

Oh  1  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast. 

His  grave  grass-grown. 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  tn-ide, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  the  Stripling  died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  Father's  side. 

Soul-moving  sight ! 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sad  delight. 

For  he  is  safe,  a  auiet  bed 

Tfath  early  found  among  the  dead, 

Harboured  where  none  can  be  misled. 

Wronged,  or  distrest ; 
And  surely  here  it  mav  be  said 

That  such  arc  blest. 

And  oh  for  Thee,  by  pitying  grace 
Checked  ofl -times  in  a  devious  race. 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place    | 
^  Where  Man  is  laid  ' 

Receive  thy  Sjpirit  in  the  embrace  ,' 
For  which  it  prayed  ! 

Sighins  I  turned  away  ;  but  ere 
Ni(;ht  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
MuMc  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn. 
Chaunted  in  love  that  costs  out  fear 

Dy  Seraphim. 


III. 


THOUGHTS 

St'GGKSTBD  THE  DAY  FOLLOWING,  ON  THE 
HANKS  OF  NITH,  NBAR  TME  1'OET's  RESI- 
DENCE. 

Too  frail  to  Veep  the  lofty  vow 

That  must  have  followed  when  his  brow 

Was  wreathed—"  The  Vision  "  tells  us  how— 

With  holly  spray, 
He  faultered,  drifted  to  and  fro,^ 

And  passed  away. 

Well  might  such  thoughts,  dgir  SUtpr,  throng 
Our  minds  when,  lingering  all  too  long. 
Over  the  grave  of  Bums  we  hung 

In  social  grief— > 
Indulged  a4  if  it  were  a  wrong 

To  seek  relief: 

But,  leaving  each  unquiet  theme  ^ 
Where  gentlest  judgments  may  misdeem. 
And  prompt  to  welcome  ever^leam 

Of  ^ood  and  fair^ 
Let  us  beside  this  limpid  Stream 

Breathe  hopeful  air. 

Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight : 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  course  was  true. 
When  Wisdom  prospered  in  his  sight 

And  virtue  grew.    " 

Yes,  freeljT  let  our  hearts  expand. 
Freely  as  in  youth's  season  bland. 
When  side  by  side,  his  Book  in  hand, 

We  wont  to  stray. 
Our  pleasure  varying  at  command 

Of  each  sweet  Lay. 


How  oft  inspired  must  he  have  trode 
ITiesc  pathways,  yon  far-stretching  road  I 
There  lurks  his  home :  in  that  Almle, 

With  mirth  elate. 
Or  in  his  nobly-pensive  mood. 

The  Rusnc  sate. 

Proud  thoughts  that  Image  overawes, 

Before  it  humbly  let  us  pause. 

And  ask  of  Nature,  from  what  cause 

And  by  what  rules 
She  trained  her  Bums  to  win  applause 

That  shames  the  Schools. 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 

Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen  : 

He  rules  mid  winter  snows  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives  : 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 

What  need  of  fields  in  some  far  clime 
Where  Heroes,  Sages,  Bard^  sublime. 
And  all  that  fetched  the  flowing  rhyme 

From  genuine  springs. 
Shall  dwell  together  till  old  Time 

Folds  up  his  wings? 

Sweet  Mercy  I  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
I1iis  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven  ; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  nven 

With  vain  endeavour. 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leavca 

Effaced  for  ever. 

But  why  to  Him  confine  the  prayer. 
When  kindred  thoughts  and  yearnings  bear 
.^n  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 
/^  With  all  that  live?— 

The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are. 
Just  God,  forgive  1 

V.  — 

IV. 

TO  THE  SONS  OF  Bt^RNS, 

AFTER  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  THEIR  FATHER. 

"  The  Poet's  grave  is  in  a  comer  of  the  church- 
yard. We  looked  at  it  with  melancholy  and 
painful  reflections,  repeatmg  to  each  other 
his  own  verses — 

"  '  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  dear,'  ftc." 

—  Extract  from  the  youmal  cf  my  FelloTo- 
traveller. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Bums ; 

Sons  of  the  Bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true  : 
And  more  would  grieve,  but  that  it  turns 

Trembling  to  you  1 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill, 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  dLsplav ; 
If  ye  would  give  tne  better  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware  I 
But  if  the  Poet's  wit  ye  share. 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  social  hour — of  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need  ; 
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For  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake. 
Will  flatter  you,— and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  your  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire. 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  Sire, 

His  spirit  greet ; 

Or  where,  'mid  *'  lonely  heights  and  hows," 
He  paid  to  nature  tuneful  vows ; 
Or  wiped  his  honourable  brows 

Bedewed  with  toil, 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Upturned  the  soil ; 
His  judgment  with  benignant  ray 
Shall  guide,  his  fancy  cheer,  yoiu:  way ; 
But  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  faith  be  given  ;^ 
Nor  deem  that  *'  light  which  leads  astray. 

Is  light  from  Heaven." 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave ; 
He  independent,  generous,  brave ; 
Your  Father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere ; 
But  be  admonished  bv  his  grave, 

Aud  think,  andf  fear  1 

V. 

ELLEN   IRWIN  : 

OR, 

THE  BRAES  OF  KIRTLE.* 

Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  braes  of  Kirtle, 
V^s  lovely  as  a  Grecian  maid 
Adorned  with  wreaths  of  mvrtle : 
Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  ner  lay. 
And  there  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches, 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knights  and  many  squires 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected  ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all, 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  Youth  ! 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth. 
If  Bruce  hath  loved  sincerely. 
That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 

But  what  are  Gordon's  form  and  face. 
His  shattered  hopes  and  crosses, 
To  them,  'mid  Kirtle's  pleasant  braes. 
Reclined  on  flowers  ana  mosses  ? 
AUus  that  ever  he  was  born  I 
The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a  thorn, 
Sees  them  and  their  caressing  ; 
Beholds  them  blest  and  blessmg. 

Proud  Gordon,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling. 
Rushed  forth,  and  at  the  heart  of  Bruce 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin  ! 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  as  it  came, 


*  The  Kirtle  is  a  river  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  events 
heft  related  took  place. 


And,  starting  up  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  bodv  cover 
The  Youth,  her  chosen  lover. 

And,  falling  into  Brace's  arms. 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
liius,  from  the  heart  of  her  True-love, 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 
And  Brace,  as  soon  as  he  had  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain  * 
And  fought  with  raee  incessant 
Against  the  Moorish  crescent. 

But  many  days  and  many  months. 
And  many  years  ensuin|[. 
This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing. 
So,  comine  his  last  help  to  crave. 
Heart-broken,  upon  Ellen's  grave 
His  body  he  extended. 
And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling, 
May  in  Kitkonnel  churchyard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid  : 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
May  no  rude  hand  oeface  it. 
And  its  forlorn  |t)tc  {acct ! 


VI. 

TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL. 

(at  inversnevdk,  upon  loch^  LOMOJtp.) 
Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  sTroWdr* 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  I 
Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed   |  \^ 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thv  head  : 
And  these  grey  rocks;  that  notisehold  lawn; 
Those  trees,  a  veil  hist  half  withdrawn  ; 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 
lilts  little  bay  ;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode — 
In  trath  together  do  ye  seem 
Like  .something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  ! 
But,  O  fair  Creature  !  in  the  light 
Of  common  day^  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  bless  Thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  ! 
Thee,  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers  ; 
And  yet  ray  eyes  arc  filled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  for  away : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face. 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  homoJired  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  from  men.  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shame facedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of^a  Mountaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  ! 
Soft  smiles  by  human  kindness  bred  1 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thcc  plays ; 
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With  DO  restraint,  but  such  a^  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitines 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  §race  and  life  ? 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  miiid, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind— 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cuU 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure  I  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 

Of  the  wild  sea :  and  I  would  have 

Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could, 

lliough  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 

AVhat  ioy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  i 

Thy  cider  Brother  I  would  be. 

Thy  Father— anything  to  thee  ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  I  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  :  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recompence.^ 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 

Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir? 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her  : 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Kor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 
Sweet  Highland  Girll  from  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  do  now  the  cabin  small, 
ITie  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 
And  Thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all ! 


Their  notion  of  its  perfect  rest. 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell. 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  Dell : 
It  is  not  quiet,  is  not  e^se ; 
But  something  deeper  far  than  these : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave  ;  and  of  austere 
Yet  happy  feelings  of  the  dead  : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossianj  last  of  all  his  race  \ 
Lies  buried  m  this  lonely  place. 


VIII. 


VII. 


GLEN-ALMAIN  ; 
OR, 

THB     NARROW     CLEK. 

In  this  still  place,  remote  from  men. 
Sleeps  Ossian,  in  the  narrow  ci.en  ; 
In  this  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 
But  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one : 
lie  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 
Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death  ; 
And  should,  methinks,  when  all  was  past, 
Have  rightfully  been  laid  at  last 
Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped,  and  rent 
As  by  a  spirit  turbulent ; 
Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sotmds  were 

wild, 
And  everything  unreconciled ; 
In  some  complainine,  dim  retreat, 
For  fear  and  melancholy  meet ; 
But  this  is  calm  ;  there  cannot  be 
A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

Does  then  the  Bard  sleep  here  indeed  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed  ? 
What  matters  it?— I  blame  them  not 
Whose  Fancy  in  this  lonely  Spot 
Was  moved ;  and  in  such  way  expressed 


STEPPING  WESTNVARD. 

While  xciy  Fellow- traveller  and  I  were  walking 
by  the  side  of  Loch  Ketterine,  one  fine  even- 
ing after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  where, 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we 
met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  soli- 
tary region,  two  well-dressed  Women,  one  of 
whom  said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  **  Wliat, 
you  are  stepping  westward  7  " 

**  IFiiAT,  you  are  steHifis;-  wtsiwardf* — 

—T' would  be  a  wildish  destiny, 

If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 

In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home. 

Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance : 

Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance. 

Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none, 

With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on  ? 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold : 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold  ; 
And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  ot  tteavenly  destiny : 
I  liked  the  greeting ;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound  ; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  .spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 
Was  walking  bv  her  native  lake : 
The  salutation  had  to  roe 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy : 
Its  power  was  felt ;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 
The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 


IX. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field. 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  wc«ry  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  .spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
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Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

WiD  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  T — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ^— 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


ADDRESS 

TO 
KILCIIURN  CASTLE,  UPON  LOCH  AWE. 

"  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive 
scene  opened  upon  our  view. — a  ruined  Castle 
on  an  Island  (for  an  Island  the  flood  had  made 
it)  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  backed 
by  a  Cove  of  the  Mountain  Cruachan,  down 
which  came  a  foaming  stream.  The  Castle 
occupied  every  foot  of  the  Island  that  was 
visible  to  us,  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the 
water, — mists  rested  upon  the  mountain  side, 
with  spots  of  sunshine;  there  was  a  mild 
desolation  in  the  low  grounds,  a  solemn  gran- 
deur in  the  mountains,  and  the  Castle  was 
wild,  yet  stately— not  dismantled  of  turrets — 
nor  the  walls  broken  down,  though  obviously 
a  ruin." — Extract  from  the  Journal  <if  my 
Companion. 

Child  of  loud-throated  Warl   the  mountain 

Stream 
Roars  in  thy  hearing ;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 
Is  come,  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age  ; 
Save  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  and  sounds  arc 

^  caught 
Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  theirs. 
Ohi  there  is  life  that  breathes  not;  Powers 

there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  per- 
ceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of.    What  art  Thou,  from 

care 
Cast  ofi*— abandoned  by  thy  rugged  Sire, 
Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted  ;  though,  in  place 
And  in  dimension,  such  that  thou  might'st  seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 
Huge  Cruachan,  (a  thing  that  meaner  hills 
Might  crush,  nor  know  that  it  had  suflercd 

harm ;) 
Yet  he,  not  loth,  in  favour  of  thy  claims 
To  reverence,  suspends  his  own  ;  submitting 
All  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferred. 
All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars, 
To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 
I  mpersonated  in  thy  calm  decay  1 

Take,  then,  thy  .seat,  Vicegerent  unreproved  I 
Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening  light 


Is  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front. 
Do  thou,  in  turn,  be  paramount ;  and  rule 
Over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  a  scene 
Whose  mountains,  torrents,  lake,  and  woods, 

unite 
To  pay  thee  homage ;  and  with  these  are  joined. 
In  willing  admiration  and  respect. 
Two  Hearts,  which  iu  thy  presence  might  be 

called 
Youthful  as  Spring. — Shade  of  departed  Power, 
Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity. 
The  chronicle  were  welcome  that  should  call 
Into  the  compass  of  distinct  regard 
The  toils  and  struggles  of  th>[  infant  years ! 
Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice ; 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye. 
Frozen  by  distance ;  so,  majestic  Pile, 
To  the  perception  of  thU  Age,  appear 
Thy  flerce  beginnings,  softened  and  subdued 
And  quieted  in  character— the  strife. 
The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable. 
Lost  on  the  aerial  heights  of  the  Crusades !  * 


XI. 

ROB  ROY^S  GRAVE, 

The  history  of  Rob  Roy  is  sufficiently  known  ; 
his  grave  is  near  the  head  of  Loch  Kettenne, 
in  one  of  those  small  pinfold-like  Bunal- 
grounds,  of  neglected  and  desolate  appear- 
ance, which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer's  joy  I 

And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good. 

An  outlaw  of  su  daring  mood  ; 

She  has  her  brave  Rob  Roy  I 

Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  Grave, 

And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave. 

In  honour  of  that  ^Lerp  brave  1 

^Saven  nva  Kob  Hoy^  ilauxitless  hfarff 
And  wondroos  length  ana  strength!  oTafm :  i 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes. 
Or  keep  hij  friends  from  hann. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  xviie  as  brave  • 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong  ;— 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song.  - 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave ; 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed : 
For  in  the  prinaples  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob,  "  What  need  of  books? 
Bum  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves  : 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind  ; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

We  have  a  passion— make  a  law. 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control  1 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

And,  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  arc  plain  and  few : 
These  And  I  graven  on  my  heart : 
That  tells  me  what  to  do. 


•  The  tradition  is,  that  the  Castle  was  built 
by  a  Lady  during  the  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
Palestine. 
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The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field. 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind  ! 
With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  whv  ? — because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see  ! 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

All  freakishness  of  mind  is  diecked 
He  tamed,  who  foolishlv  aspires  ; 
While  to  the  measure  ot  his  might 
Each  fiaishions  his  desires. 

All  kinds,  and  creattires,  stand  and  (all 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit : 
lis  God's  appointment  who  must  sway, 
And  who  is  to  submiL 

Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain. 
And  k>ngest  life  is  but  a  day ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintaixr  my  rights, 
nj  take  the  shortest  way. 

Ana  thu^ among  \tncse  rock^  he  lived, 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow : 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  abovcj 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

So  was  it— tmntidf  at  least,  have  been 
But  through  untowardne&s  of  fate ; 
For  Pohty  was  then  too  strong — 
He  came  an  age  too  late ; 

Or  shall  we  say  an  aee  too  soon  ? 
For.  were  the  bold  Man  living  new, 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride, 
With  buds  on  every  bougn  ! 

Then  rents  and  factors,  rights  of  cha&e. 
Sheriffs,  and  lairds  and  their  domains, 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things, 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 

Rob  Roy  had  never  lingered  here, 
To  these  few  meagre  Vales  confined : ' 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  the  times 
How  fairly  to  his  mind  1 

And  to  his  Sword  he  would  have  said, 
"  Do  Thou  my  soverdlgn  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth  ' 
Judge  thou  of  law  and  fact  I 

lis  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part. 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
In  fiitherly  concern. 

Of  old  thin^  all  arc  over  old. 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  : — 
We  11  show  that  we  can  help  to  iiame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

T,  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death  : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds. 
Obedient  to  my  breath.** 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled, 
As  might  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy  ! 
Fiance  would  have  had  her  present  Boast, 
And  we  our  own  Rob  Roy  1 

Oh !  sav  not  so  :  compare  them  not ; 

I  would  not  wrong  thee,  Champion  brave ! 


Would  wrong  thee  nowhere ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 

For  Thou,  although  with  some  wild  thoughts. 
Wild  Chieftain  ofa  savage  Clan  I 
Hadst  this  to  boast  of;  thou  didst  love 
The  liberty  of  man. 

And,  had  it  been  tliy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  h'ght. 
Thou  would'st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself. 

And  battled  for  the  Right. 
For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay. 
The  poor  man's  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand ; 
And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength. 

Had  thine  at  their  command. 
Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thoughtful  Herdsman  when  he  strays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Vool's  heiehts. 

And  by  Loch  Lomond's  oraes  I 
And,  far  an^  near,  through  vale  and  hill. 
Are  faces  t^at  attest  the  same  ; 
The  proud  heart  flashing  through  the  eyes. 

At  solmd  of  Rob  Rov^sname. 

XII. 
SONNET. 


COMPOSED  AT 


CASTLK. 


Dbcbnsrate  Douglas!  oh,  theunworthy  Lord! 
Whom  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so  far  please. 
And  love  of  havoc,  (for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him, )  that  he  could  send  forth  word 
To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  Trees, 
Leaving  an  ancient  dome,  and  towers  like  these, 
Beggared  and  outraged  1 — Many  hearts  deplored 
The  fate  of  those  old  Trees ;  and  oft  with  pain 
The  traveller,  at  this  day,  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  to 

heed: 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays, 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain. 

XIII. 

YARROW  UN  VISITED. 

(See  the  various  Poems  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow ;  in  par-" 
ticular,^  the  exquisite    Ballad  of  Hamilton 
beginning 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow!"—} 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazv  Forth  unravelled  ; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled ; 
And  when  we  came  toQovcnford, 
Then  said  my  '*  winsome  Marrow*' 
**  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside. 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

*'  Let  Yarrow  ici^^frae  Selkirk  town. 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling. 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own  : 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling  I 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed. 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  ! 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 
There's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 
Both  lying  right  before  us :  . 
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And  Dryborough,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 
The  lintwhites  sin^  in  chorus ; 
There's  pleasant  Itviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow : 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  f 

What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

— Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and 

scorn; 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrow ; 
And  looked  me  m  the  face,  to  think 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  1 

"Oh  I  green/'  said  I,  "  are  Yarrow's  hohns. 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  I 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock,* 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 
We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough  ; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow ; 
The  swan  on  still  St  Marv's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  will  not  see  them  :  will  not  go, 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There  s  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  1 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 
Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  pas^ 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow ! 

If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wanderine  seem  but  folly, — 

Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home. 

And  yet  be  melancholy ; 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 

That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show. 

The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  1 " 

XIV. 

SONNET 
IN  THB  PASS  OP  KILLICRANKY, 

An  inva^^ion  being  expected,  October  1803. 

Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's  game. 

Tried  men,  at  Killicraniey  were  arrayed 

Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid. 

Shepherds  and  herdsmen. — Like  a  whirlwind 
came 

The  Highlanders,  the  slaughter  spread  lUce 
flame; 

And  Garry,  thundering  down  his  mountain- 
road, 

Was  stopped,  and  could  not  breathe  beneath 
the  load 

Of  the  dead  bodies.— "T was  a  day  of  shame 

For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 

Df  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 

*  See  Hamilton's  Ballad  as  above. 


O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  I 
Like  conquest  would  the  Men  of  England  see ; 
And  her  r  oes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave. 

XV. 

THE  MATRON  OF  JEDBOROUGH  AND 
HER  HUSBANb. 

At  Jedborough,  my  companion  and  I  went  ioio 
private  lodgings  for  a  tew  days ;  and  the  foU 
lowing  Verses  were  called  forth  by  the  dia- 
racter  and  domestic  situation  of  our  Hostess. 

AgbI    twine  thy  brows  with  fresh   spring 

flowers, 
And  call  a  train  of  laughing  Hours ; 
And  bid  them  dance,  and  bid  them  sing  ; 
And  thou,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  I 
Take  to  tny  heart  a  new  delight ; 
If  not,  make  merry  in  despite 
That  there  is  One  who  scorns  thy  power : — 
But  dance  I  for  under  JedboroughTower 
A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 
The  weight  of  more  than  seventy  year^ 
Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  g[lee. 
And  she  will  <uac«  and  sing  with  thee. 

Nay  I  start  not  at  that  Figure— there  t 
Him  who  is  rooted  to  his  duiii- 1 
Look  at  him— look  again  !  for  he 
Hath  long  been  of  thy  family. 
With  less  that  move  not,  if  they  can« 
And  useless  arms,  a  trunk  of  man. 
He  sits,  and  with  a  vacant  eye ; 
A  sight  to  make  a  stranger  si^h  I 
Deaf,  drooping,  that  is  now  his  doom : 
His  world  is  in  this  single  room : 
Is  this  a  place  fbr  mirthful  cheer  t 
Can  merry-making  enter  here  ? 

The  joyous  Woman  is  the  Mate 
Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate  I 
He  breathes  a  subterraneous  damp ; 
But  bright  as  Vesper  shines  her  lamp : 
He  is  as  mute  as  Jedborough  Tower : 
She  jocund  as  it  was  of  yore^ 
With  all  its  bravery  on  ;  in  times 
When  all  alive  with  merry  diimes^ 
Upon  a  sun-bright  mom  of  May, 
It  roused  the  Vale  to  holiday. 

I  praise  thee^  Matron  t  and  thy  due 
Is  praise,  heroic  praise,  and  true  I 
With  admiration  1  behold 
lliy  gladness  unsubdued  and  bold : 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent : 
This  do  I  see ;  and  something  more  : 
A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore  I 
Delighted  am  I  for  thy  sake ; 
And  yet  a  higher  joy  partake : 
Our  Human-nature  tluows  away 
Its  second  twilight,  and  looks  gay ; 
A  land  of  promise  and  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  b  wida 

Ah  I  see  her  helpless  Charge  !  enclosed 
Within  himself  as  seems,  composed ; 
To  fear  of  loss,  and  hope  of  gain» 
The  strife  of  happiness  and  pain. 
Utterly  dead  I  yet  in  the  guise 
Of  little  infants,  when  their  eyes 
Begin  to  follow  to  and  fro 
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The  persons  that  before  them  go. 
He  tracks  her  motions,  quidc  or  slow. 
Ho"  buoyant  spirit  can  prevail 
Where  coouimmi  cheerftuness  would  fail ; 
She  strikes  upon  him  with  the  heat 
Of  July  suns ;  he  feels  it  sweet ; 
An  animal  delight  though  dim  I 
lis  all  that  now  remains  for  him. 

The  more  I  looked.  I  wondered  more— 
And,  while  I  scanned  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
Some  inward  trouble  suddenly 
Broke  from  the  Matron's  strong  Uack  eye — 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light. 
A  flash  of  something  over-bright  I 
Nor  long  this  mystery  did  detain 
My  thoughts : — she  told  in  pensive  strain 
That  she  nad  borne  a  heavy  yok^ 
Been  stricken  by  a  twofold  stroke ; 
III  health  of  body  ;  and  had  pined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  mind. 

So  be  it  I — but  let  praise  ascend 
To  Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  friend  ! 
Who  from  disease  and  suffering 
Hath  called  for  thee  a  second  spring ; 
Repaid  thee  for  that  sore  distress 
By  no  untimely Joyousness ; 
liK^ch  makes  of  thine  a  blissful  state ; 
And  cheers  thy  melancholy  Mate  ! 


XVI. 


Fly,  some  kind  Harbinger,  to  Grasmere-dale  1 
Say  that  we  come,  and  come  by  thjs  day's  light ; 
Fly  upon  swiftest  wing  round  field  and  height, 
But  cnicfly  let  one  Cottage  hear  the  tale ; 
There  let  a  mystery  of  joy  prevail. 
The  kitten  frolic,  like  a  gamesome  sprite. 
And  Rover  whine,  as  at  a  second  sieht 
Of  near-approaching  good  that  shallnot  fail : 
And  from  that  In&nt  s  (ace  let  joy  appear ; 
Yea,  let  our  Mary's  one  companion  cluld — 
That  hath  her  six  weeks'  solitude  beguiled 
With  intimatioQs  manifold  and  dear. 
While  we  have  wandered  over  wood  and  wild — 
Smite  on  his  Mother  now  with  bolder  cheer. 


*  XVII. 

THE  BLIND  HIGHLAND  BOY. 

A  TALK  TOLD  BV  THE  F1RE-5IDB,   AFTEK 

lerrusNiNG  to  thb  vale  op  crasmese. 

Now  we  are  tired  of  boisterous  joy. 
Have  romped  enough,  my  little  Boy  t 
Jame  han^  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  you  shall  bring  your  stool  and  rest ; 
This  comer  is  your  oyta. 

'  There  1  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  see 
That  you  can  listen  ouietly ; 
And,  as  I  promised,  I  will  tell 
That  strange  adventure,  whidi  befel 
A  poor  blind  Highland  Boy. 

A  H^gklamd  Boy  t— why  call  him  so  f 
Because,  my  Dariings,  ye  must  know 
That,  under  hills  which  rise  like  towers. 
Far  higher  hills  than  these  of  ours  I 
He  from  his  birth  had  lived. 

He  ne'er  had  seen  one  earthly  ught ; 
The  sun,  the  day :  the  stars,  the  night ; 
Or  tree,  or  hvxumy,  or  flower. 


Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower. 
Or  woman,  man,  or  child. 

And  yet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined. 
Nor  nad  a  melancholy  mind ; 
For  God  took  pity  on  the  Boy, 
And  was  his  friend ;  and  gave  him  joy 
Of  which  we  nothing  hjiow.       — — 

His  Mother,  too,  no  doubt,  above 
Her  other  cnildren  him  did  love ; 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there. 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care. 
And  more  than  mother's  love. 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,  when  dad 
In  crimson  stockings,  tartan  plaid. 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay, 
To  Kirk  he  on  the  sabbath  day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  dog,  too,  had  he  ;  not  for  need. 
But  one  to  play  widi  and  to  feed  ; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 
Without  a  better  guide. 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow — 
And  thus  from  house  to  house  would  go ; 
And  all  were  pleased  to  hear  and  sec. 
For  none  macle  sweeter  melody 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  Boy. 

Yet  he  had  many  a  restless  dream  ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the'eagles  scrssun. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torr^ts  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  which  their  cottage  stood* 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood. 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange  : 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  obange. 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day 
The  great  Sea- water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  die  hills 
And  drinks  up  all  Die  pretty  rills 
And  rivers  large  and  strong : 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came — 
Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  ttew> 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last.^ 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  safely  ride 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks  ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands. 

And  of  those  tales,  whate'er  they  were. 
The  blind  Boy  always  had  his  share ; 
Whether  of  mighty  towns,  or  vales 
With  warmo-  suns  and  softer  gales. 
Or  wonders  of  the  Deep. 

Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirred. 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting^  and  the  jolly  cheers ; 
The  bxistle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail  T 
For  He  must  never  handle  sail ; 
Nor  mount  the  mast,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  sailor^s  ship,  or  fisher's  boat,      "^ 
Upon  the  rocking  waves. 
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His  Mother  often  thought,  and  said. 
What  sin  would  be  upon  her  head 
»  If  she  shouljl  suffer  tnis :  "  My  Son, 
Whatc'cr  you  do^  leave  this  undone  ; 
,  The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch-Leven's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide, 
And  heard  the  billows  Icib  and  dance. 
Without  a  shadow  of  miscnance^ 
•  Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  nuuk  me  well. 
Ye  soon  shall  know  how  this  befel) 
»   He  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  ^ 

On  the  swift  flood  is  hurrying  down, 
Down  tp  the  mighty  Sea. 

In  such  a  vessel  never  more 
May  human  creature  leave  the  shore  I 
If  tnis  or  that  way  he  should  stir. 
Woe  to  the  poor  blind  Mariner  1 
9  For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

But  say  what  bears  him  ?— Ye  have  seen 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  arrows  keen. 
Rare  beasts,  and  birds  with  plumage  Inight ; 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  or  delight. 
Are  brought  in  ships  from  tar. 

Such  gifts  had  those  seafaring  men 
Spread  round  that  haven  in  the  glen  ; 
Each  hut,  perchance,  might  have  its  own ; 
And  to  the  Boy  they  all  were  known— 
He  knew  and  prized  them  all. 

The  rarest  was  a  Turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well ; 
A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphms  drew. 

And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  waves,^ 
This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim. 
And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  surge. 

And  this  the  little  blind  Boy  knew : 
And  he  a  story  strange  yet  true 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  English  Boy,  O  thought  of  bliss  I 
Had  stoutly  launched  from  shore ; 

Launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  i^es,  where  lay 
His  father's  ship,  and  had  sailed  tar — 
To  join  that  gallant  ship  of  war. 
In  his  delightful  shell. 

Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  that  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred 

While  there  he  sate,  alone  and  blind. 
That  story  flashed  upon  his  mind  ; — 
A  bold  thought  roused  him,  and  he  took 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook. 
And  bore  it  on  his  head. 

He  launched  hU  vessel,— and  in  pride 
Of  spirit,  fron»  Loch-Leven's  side, 
Stepped  into  it— his  thoughts  all  free 
As  the  H^ht  breezes  that  with  glee 

Sang  through  the  adventurer's  hair. 

A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet ; 
He  felt  the  motion-^took  his  seat ; 


Still  better  pleased  as  more  and  more 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore,        « 
And  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  Heaven. 
How  rapidly  the  Child  is  driven  I 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile,  I  ween. 
He  thus  had  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 
By  any  human  ey«. 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me. 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery  I 
For  many  saw ;  among  the  rest 
His  Mother,  she  who  loved  him  best. 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  Boy. 

But  for  the  child,  the  ^ghtless  Boy, 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy  ! 
The  bravest  traveller  in  balloon. 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon. 
Was  never  half  so  blessed.       .^ 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way. 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay  I 
For,  if  good  Angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  imfortunate. 

This  Child  will  take  no  harm. 

• 

But  now  the  passionate  lament. 
Which  from  tne  crowd  on  shore  was  sent. 
The  cries  which  broke  from  okl  and  young 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongue. 
Are  stifled — all  is  still. 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  boat  is  ready  to  pursue ; 
And  from  the  snore  their  course  they  take. 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  lake 
They  follow  the  blind  Boy.        ^ 

But  soon  they  move  with  softer  pace ; 
So  have  ye  seen  the  fowler  chase 
On  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast 
A  youngUng  of  the  vrild-duck's  nest 
Widideftly-Uftedoar; 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  Deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  creature  which  did  dwell 
Erewhile  within  the  dandng  shell, 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  made. 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afraid. 
More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near ; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear, 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

"  Let-gha—Lei-gka  "—he  then  cried  out, 
"  Lei'gha—Lei-gka  "—with  eager  shout ; 
Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray. 
And  what  he  meant  was,  "  Keep  away. 
And  leave  me  to  myself  1" 

Alas  I  and  when  he  felt  their  hands 
You've  often  heard  of  masic  wauds. 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show. 
Or  melt  it  into  air : 

So  all  his  dreams— that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright- 
All  vanished  :— 'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  loss. 
As  he  had  ever  known. 

But  hark  !  a  gratulating  voice. 
With  which  the  veiy  hills  rejoice : 
Tis  from  the  crowti,  who  tremblingly 
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Which,  guhcTiiiff  Touad,  c 
OtthUETEU  WucrgivD 

And  welcctmed  the  pc 


DUght  10  Id 

pv  DjIAd, 


Hii  rnuler's  hondi  in  sign 


Aid  tDuchet  the  blind 


She  wu  wo  luppy  tar. 


y^e»a 


he  hid  fondir  brawd 
I!  Uecp,  Ihe  Baji  wu  uved ; 
h  hii  landes  hud  bccB  wild. 


'ihtlSind'so/J 


NoTi. -^I  til  recorded  in  PanpSer'aVoyium, 
that  1  biiy.  Km  of  the  captain  of  a  Mu-of-War, 
HaLed  hioueir  in  a  Tnruc-ibeil,  and  ffooted  in 
it  &ijm  the  ahore  to  hia  father*!  ihip^  which  lay 
at  anchor  U  the  disunce  of  half  a  uilii.  In 
deference  to  Che  opinion  of  a  Fiiend,  I  ban 


•even,  at  wai  t^ted  to  mc  h] 


at  of  \^ 
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Wiib  trees,  whole  lofty  ombniBe  met : 
Wortd-woried  Men  withdie*  of  yote : 
(PeMDce  Iheir  IrtiH.  and  praTU  their  itore 

To  such  apartmeniB  u  the^  found ; 
That  God  might  suitably  be  praued. 
High  lodged  the  SVawTiir,  lilce  a  bird  of  pre; 
Ofhitdt*' 


Within  il 

Where  tapcn  burm 


'^J^ 


id  Pile : 


For  Ihem  whose  tunid  Spinta  clune 
To  moTUl  nicour,  though  the  tomb 
Had  filed,  for  ever  lue£  their  doom  t 

Unnd  those  serrarili  of  another  world 
When  madding  power  her  bolli  had  hurli 
Their  habitation  shook  :— it  feU, 
And  perished,  save  one  nartow  cell ; 
Whither,  al  length,  a  Wretch  retired 
iWhoneiihei  grovelled  nor  aspired: 
'He,  ttnjggliDg  in  the  net  of  pride. 
The  future  KDmed,  the  past  defied  : 
sun  (emperinf,  from  the  unguilly  forge 

FmuA  Remunt  was  he  of  ■  fearless  Ract 
Who  stood  and  flourished  (ace  lo  (ace 
With  their  pennnial  hills  ;-but  Crime, 
Hastinirg  the  stem  decrees  of  Time, 


Shot  lighlnme  through  this  lonely  IiL 
No  right  hadlie  but  what  he  made 
To  (his  small  spot,  hii  teafy  shade  ; 
But  the  rround  lay  within  that  ring 
To  which  be  only  dared  to  cling  -. 


few  who  bowed  the  head 
yet  lived  in  peace  with  sham 
10  year  this  shag^  Mortal  wi 


The  bded  gtories  of 


.    .  in  their 

Lands  delng^  by  unbridled  flc 

Of  sleep  took  imoorl  terrible  ■.-^' 
These  types  mysterious  (if  Ihe  il 
Of  battle  and  tfie  routed  foe 
Had  failed)  would  futDish  an  arr 
Of  mallei  for  (he  dawning  liay  I 


fought : 


How  disappeared  He  t — ask  the  n 
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For  those  oflfensive  creaturea  shun 
The  mquisition  of  the  sun  1 
And  in  this  reeion  flowers  delight. 
And  all  is  lovely  to  the  sight. 

IX. 

Spring  finds  not  here  a  melancholy  breast, 
when  she  applies  her  annual  test 
To  dead  and  living ;  when  her  breath 
Quidcens,  as  now,  die  withered  heath ; — 
Nor  flaunting  Summer— when  he  throws 
His  soul  into  the  briar-rose ; 
Or  calls  the  Uly  from  her  sleep^ 
Prolonged  beneath  the  bordering  deep ; 
Nor  Autumn,  when  the  viewless  wren 
Is  warbling  near  the  Brownib's  Den. 

X. 

Wnd  Reliqoe  I  beauteous  as  the  chosen  spot 
In  Nvsa's  isle,  the  embellished  grot ; 
Whitner,  by  care  of  Libyan  Jove, 
(High  Servant  of  paternal  Love) 
Younff  Bacchus  was  conveved — to  lie 
Safe  from  his  step-dame  Rnea's  eye ; 
Where  bud,  and  bloom,  and  fruitage,  glowed, 
Qose-crowding  round  the  infant-god  ; 
All  colours, — and  the  liveliest  streak 
A  foil  to  his  celestial  cheek  ! 


IL 

COMPOSED    AT    CORA    LINN, 

XM  SIGHT  or  Wallace's  towbr. 

"—How  WallAce  fought  for  Scotland,  left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 
All  over  his  dear  Country ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  ghosts 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks, 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stem  liberty."         MS. 

Lord  of  the  vale  I  astounding  Flood ; 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes — conscious  of  thy  power; 
Oihe  caves  reply  with  hollow  moan ; 
And  vibrates,  to  its  central  stone. 
Yon  time-cemented  Tower ! 

And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene  I 
For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong ; 
Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  peep' 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

Hence  all  who  love  their  country,  love 
To  look  on  thee— del^ht  to  rove 
Where  they  thy  voice  can  hear  ; 
And,  to  the  patriot-warrior's  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale  !  to  Heroes  laid 
In  dust,  that  voice  is  dear ! 

Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  night 
Sweeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight : 
Or  stands,  in  warlike  vest. 
Aloft,  beneath  the  moon's  palejbeam, 
A  Champion  worthy  of  the  stream. 
Yon  grey  tower's  living  crest ! 

But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  Form  not  doubtfully  descried  :— 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
These  Shapes  of  awful  phantasy! 
To  what  UBtroddea  shoKcT 


Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn ; 
But  this  we  from  the  mountains  learn. 
And  this  the  valleys  show ; 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 

The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonian  plain ; 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom 
That  still  invests  the  guardian  Pass 
Where  stood,  sublime,  Leonidas 
Devoted  to  the  tomb. 

And  let  no  Slave  his  head  incline. 
Or  kneel,  before  the  votive  shrine 
By  Uri's  lake,  where  Tell 
Leapt,  from  his  storm-vext  boat,  to  land. 
Heaven's  Instrument,  for  by  his  hand 
That  day  the  Tyrant  fell. 


in. 
EFFUSION, 

IN  THB   PLBASURB-GROUND  ON  THB  BANKS  OF 
THB  BRAN,  NBAR  DUNKBLD. 

"The  waterfall,  by  a  loud 
us  when  we  must  expect  it. 


roaring,  warned 
We  were  first, 
however,  conducted  into  a  small  apartment, 
where  the  Gardener  desired  us  to  look  at  a 
picture  of  Ossian,  which,  while  he  was  telling 
the  history  of  the  young  Artist  who  executed 
the  work,  disappeared,  partine  in  the  middle — 
flying  asunder  as  by  the  touch  of  magic—  and 
lo  1  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, which  was  almost  dizzy  and  alive  with 
waterfalls,  that  tumbled  in  all  directions ;  the 
great  cascade,  opposite  the  window,  which  faced 
us,  being  reflected  in  innumerable  mirrors  upon 
the  ceiling  and  against  the  walls." — Ejctract 
from  the  Journal  of  my  Fellmv-Traveller. 

What  He — who,  mid  the  kindred  throng 
Of  Heroes  that  inspired  his  song. 
Doth  yet  frequent  the  hill  of  storms^ 
The  stars  dim-twinkling  through  their  forms! 
What  I  Ossian  here— a  painted  Thrall, 
Mute  fixture  on  a  stuccoed  wall ; 
To  serve — an  unsuspected  screen 
For  show  that  must  not  yet  be  seen  ; 
And,  when  the  moment  comes,  to  part 
And  vanish  by  mysterious  art ; 
Head,  harp,  and  body,  .split  asunder. 
For  ingress  to  a  world  ot  wonder ; 
A  gay  saloon,  with  waters  dancing* 
Upon  the  sight  wherever  glancing ; 
One  loud  cascade  in  front,  and  lo  I 
A  thousand  like  it,  white  as  snow — 
Streams  on  the  walls,  and  torrent-foam 
As  active  round  the  hollow  dome. 
Illusive  cataracts  I  of  their  terrors 
Not  stripped,  nor  voiceless  in  the  mirrors, 
That  catch  the  pageant  from  the  flood 
Thundering  adown  a  rocky  wood. 
What  pains  to  dazzle  and  confound! 
What  strife  of  colour,  shape  and  sound 
In  this  quaint  medley,  that  might  seem 
Devised  out  of  a  sick  man's  dream  1 
Strange  scene,  fantastic  and  uneasy 
As  ever  made  a  maniac  dizzy, 
When  disenchanted  from  the  mood 
That  loves  on  sullen  thoughts  to  brood! 
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O  Nature — in  thy  changeful  visions, 
Through  all  thy  most  abrupt  transitions 
Smooth,  graceful,  tender,  or  sublime — 
Ever  averse  to  pantomime. 
Thee  neither  do  they  know  nor  us 
Thy  servants,  who  can  trifle  thus ; 
Else  verily  the  sober  powers 
Of  rock  that  frowns,  and  stream  that  roars, 
Exalted  by  congenial  sway 
Of  Spirits,  and  the  undying  Lay, 
And  Names  that  moulder  not  away. 
Had  wakened  some  redeeming  thought 
More  worthy  of  this  favoured  Spot ; 
Recalled  some  feeling — to  set  free 
The  Bard  from  such  indignity  I 

•The  Effigies  of  a  valiant  Wight 
I  once  beheld,  a  Templar  Knight ; 
Not  prostrate,  not  like  those  that  rest 
On  tombs,  with  palms  together  prest. 
But  sculptured  out  of  living  stone, 
And  standing  upright  and  alone. 
Both  hands  with  rival  energy 
Employed  in  setting  his  sword  free 
From  its  dull  sheath — stern  sentinel 
Intent  to  guard  St  Robert's  cell ; 
As  if  with  memory  of  the  affray 
Far  distant,  when,  as  legends  say, 
The  Monks  of  Fountain  s  thronged  to  force 
From  its  dear  home  the  Hermit  s  corse, 
That  in  their  keeping  it  might  lie. 
To  crown  their  aobey's  sanctity. 
So  had  they  rushed  into  the  grot 
Of  sense  despised,  a  world  forgot. 
And  torn  him  from  bis  loved  retreat. 
Where  altar-stone  and  rock-hewn  seat 
Still  hint  that  quiet  best  is  found. 
Even  by  the  Livings  underground ; 
But  a  bold  Knight,  the  selfisn  aim 
Defeating,  put  the  Monks  to  shame. 
There  where  you  see  his  Ima^e  stand 
Bare  to  the  sky,  with  threatening  brand 
Which  lingering  Nid  is  proud  to  show 
Reflected  in  the  pool  below. 

Thus,  like  the  men  of  earliest  days. 
Our  sires  set  forth  their  grateful  praise: 
Uncouth  the  workmanship,  and  rude  ! 
But,  nursed  in  mountain  solitude. 
Might  some  aspiring  artist  dare 
To  seize  whate  er,  Uirough  misty  air, 
A  ghost,  by  glimpses,  may  present 
Ofimitable  lineament. 
And  give  the  phantom  an  array 
That  less  should  scorn  the  abandoned  clay  ; 
Then  let  him  hew  with  patient  stroke 
An  Ossian  out  of  mural  rock. 
And  leave  the  figurative  Man — 
Upon  thy  margin,  roaring  Bran  I — 
Fixed,  like  the  Templar  of  the  steep, 
An  everlasting  watch  to  keep ; 
With  local  sanctities  in  trust. 
More  precious  than  a  hermit's  dust ; 
And  virtues  through  the  mass  infused. 
Which  old  idolatry    bused. 

What  though  the  Granite  would  deny 
All  fervour  to  the  sightless  eye  :  ^ 
And  touch  from  rising  suns  in  vain 
Solicit  a  Memnonian  strain  ; 

^^^— ■  ■  ■■  ^m^^^^m^^^^       —     ■■    III—  ■■■>■  I  ■  I  ■■■ 

*  On  th^  banks  of  the   River  Nid,  near 
Knaresborough.  ' 


Yet,  in  some  fit  of  anger  sharp. 

The  wind  might  force  the  deep-grooved  harp 

To  utter  melancholy  moans 

Not  unconnected  with  the  tones 

Of  soul-sick  flesh  and  weary  bones  ; 

While  grove  and  river  notes  would  lend. 

Less  deeply  sad,  with  these  to  blend  I 

Vain  pleasures  of  luxurious  life. 
For  ever  with  yourselves  at  strife ; 
Through  town  and  country  both  deranged 
By  affectations  interchanged. 
And  all  the  perishable  gauds 
That  heaven-deserted  man  applauds  ; 
When  will  your  hapless  patrons  learn 
To  watch  and  ponder — ^to  discern 
The  freshness,  the  everlasting  youth* 
Of  admiration  sprung  from  truth ; 
From  beauty  inhniteiy  growing 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  o'erflowing — 
To  sound  the  depths  of  every  Art 
That  seeks  its  wisdom  through  the  heart  ? 

Thus  (where  the  intrusive  Pile,  ill-graced 
With  baubles  of  theatric  taste, 
O'erlooks  the  torrent  breathing  showers 
On  motley  Ixinds  of  alien  flowers 
In  stiff  confusion  set  or  sown. 
Till  Nature  cannot  find  her  own, 
Or  keep  a  remnant  of  the  sod 
Which  Caledonian  Heroes  trod) 
I  mused  ;  and,  thirsting  for  redress. 
Recoiled  into  the  wilderness. 


IV. 

YARROW   VISITED, 

SKPTBMBBR,  18x4. 

(See  page  177).  - 

And  is  this— Yarrow  1—TJkts  the  Stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 

So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream? 

An  image  tnat  hath  perished  1 

O  that  some  Minstrel's  harp  were  near, 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 

And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air. 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  1 

Yet  why? — a  silvery  current  flows 
With  uncontrolled  meandcrings ; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths.  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted : 
%For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness : 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection : 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding? 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  feeding : 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool. 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 

The  Water-wraith  ascended  thrice — 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 
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ON  TRS  BXTINCTION  OP  THB  VBNBTIAir 

RBPUBUC 

Oncb  did  She  hold  the  goreeous  east  in  fee ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  dtd  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  aad  free  : 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  whsU  ifshe  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay : 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the 

Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

VII. 
THB  KING  OP  SWBOBN. 

Thb  Voice  of  song  from  distant  lands  shall  call 
To  that  great  King;   shall  hail  the  crowned 

Youth 
Who,  taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth, 
By  one  example  hath  set  forth  to  all 
Kow  they  with  dignity  may  stand  ;  or  fall. 
If  (all  they  must.     Now,  whither  doth  it  tend? 
And  what  to  him  and  his  shall  be  the  end  f 
That  thought  is  one  which  neither  can  appal 
Nor  dieer  him ;  for  the  illustrious  Swede  hath 

done 
The  thing  which  ought  to  be  :  il  raised  abcve 
All  consequences :  work  he  hath  begun 
Of  fortitude,  and  piety,  and  love. 
Which  all  his  glorious  ancestors  approve : 
The  heroes  bins  him,  him  their  rightful  son. 

VIII. 
TO  TOUSSAIKT  L'OUVERTURB. 

ToussAiNT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  t 
Whether  the  whistling  Rustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearino:,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon*s  earless  den ; — 
O  miserable  Chieftain !  where  pnd  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience?     Yet  die  not;  do 

thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again. 
Live,  and  take  comfort.   Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and 

skies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ;  thou  hast  ^reat  allies ; 
i^hy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

IX. 

sbptbmbbr  z,  z6oa. 
Among  the  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  that  dis- 
sraced  those  times,  was  the  chasing  of  all 
Negroes  from  France  by  decree  of  the 
government:   we  had  a  rellow-passenger 
who  was  one  of  the  expelled. 
Wb  had  a  female  Passenger  who  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  spotless  in  array, — 
A  white-robed  Negro,  like  a  lady  gay. 
Yet  downcast  as  a  woman  fearing  blame ; 
Meek,  destitute,  as  seemed,  of  hope  or  aim 
She  sate,  from  notice  turning  not  away. 
But  on  all  proffered  interooutte  did  lay 


A  wnght  of  languid  speech,  or  to  the  same 
No  sign  of  answer  maide  by  word  or  face : 
Yet  still  her  eyes  retained  their  tropic  fire. 
That,  burning  independent  of  the  mind. 
Joined  with  uie  lustre  of  her  rich  attire 
To  mock  the  Outcast— O  ye  Heavens, be kindl 
And  feel,  thou  Earth,  for  this  afflicted  Race ! 

X. 

COUPOSBD  IN  THB  VALLBY  NBAR  DOVBR,  ON 
THB  DAY  OP  LANDING. 

Hbkb,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once 

more. 
The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that 

soimd 
Of  bells  .'—those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow- 
ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing ;  and  the 

roar  • 

Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalW  shore  ; — 
All,  all  are  English.    Oft  have  I  locked  round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales ;   but  never 

found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  yet  in  bonds ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  for  another  moment    Thou  art  free, 
My  Country  I  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  grass 
Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  and  see, 
\^th  such  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 

XI. 

SBPTBMBBR,  l8o2.      NBAR  DOVBR. 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  ; 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear. 

The  coast  of  France— the  coast  of  France  how 

near ! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood- 
I  shrunk  ;  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  Is  there  ! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.    Winds  blow,  and  waters 

roll. 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity  ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !    One  decree     s 
Spake  laws  to  tkim^  and  said  that  by  the  soul/ 


Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 


XII. 

THOUGHT  OP  A  BRITON  ON  THB  SUBJUGATION 
OP  SWITZBRLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  Voice  : 
In  bc^  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They^ere  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty ! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee   ^ 
Thou  fought'st  against  him;  but  na&t  vainly 

striven: 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at   length  art 

driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left; 
For,  high-souled  Maid,Airhat  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  1 
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XIII. 
WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  t8o2. 

O  Friend  I  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show  :    mean  handy-work  of  craf^man, 

cook, 
Or  groom ! — We   must  run  glittering  like  a 

brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
No  jgjandeur  now  in  nature^  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is^dolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  : 
v^lain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence. 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

XIV. 
LONDON,  z8o2. 

Milton  I  thou  should*st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  hapinness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  : 
And  give  us  manners,  viilue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voictf  whose  sound  was  like  the 

sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life  s  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness  :  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  hersuf  did  lay. 

y    l^KSAT  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that 
penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom— betternone: 
The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton 
fnend. 
V'These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on : 
ir>7aught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour :  what  strength  was  that  would 
'  not  bend  ^ 

But  in  magnatiimous  meekness.    France,  'tis 
strange, 
*^Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had 
then. 
Perpetual  emptiness  t  unceasing  change ! 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road ; 
But  equally  a  want  of  lyxjks  and  men  I 

XVI. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  seft 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed.  "  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwith- 

stood. 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  m  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish  :  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  tor  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Ansoury  of  the  Invincible  Knights  of  old : 


We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  hlOi  and  morals  1 

hold 
Which  Milton  held.— In  every  thing  we  are  J 

sprung 
Of  Eartn's  mst  blood,  have  titles  manifold 

XVII. 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed  / 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart  / 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  | 

desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  un- 
named 
I  had,  my  Countrv ! — am  I  to  be  blamed  7 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art. 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  un filial  fears  I  am  a&hamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee  ;  we  who  find  I  / 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men  ;         /  / 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled  : 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  the  inany  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  I 

XVIII. 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

One  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  men ;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at  ease. 
But  'tis  a  chosen  soil,  where  sun  and  breeze 
Shed  gentle  favours :  rural  works  are  there, 
And  ordinary  business  without  care ; 
Spot  rich  in  all  things  that  can  soothe  and. 

]>lea&e  ! 
How  piteous  then  that  there  should  be  such 

dearth 
Of  knowledge ;   that  whole   myriads   should 

unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  despite : 
Should  come  in  phreasy  and  in  drunken  mirth. 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  remains  on  earth !        f 

XIX. 

There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to  bear  > 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  f^oar,  and 

walL 
Pent  in,  a  Tjrrant's  solitary  Thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  must  wear\ 
Their  fetters  in  their  souls.    For  who  could  beX 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-reproach,  reproach  that   lie   must 

share 
With  Human  nature  7    Never  be  it  ours 
To  see  the  sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine. 
And  know  that  noble  feelinn,  manly  powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength,  must  droop  and 

pine; 
And  earth  with  all  her   pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade^  and  participate  in  man's  decline. 

XX. 

OCTOBER,  Z803. 

These  times  strike  momed  worUUingi  with  dis- 
may: 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair : 
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While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the  affray, 

Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 

And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are  given, 

Sound,  healthy,  children  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 

What  do  we  ^[ather  hence  hut  firmer  fiuth 

That  -every  gift  of  nohle  origin 

Is  hreathed  upon  hy  Heme's  perpetual  breath ; 

That  virtue  and  the  fiunilties  within 

Are  vital, — and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death  f 

XXI. 

England  !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  should'st 

wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food  ; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood ; 
Old  things  have  been  imsettled ;  we  have  seen 
Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 
But  for  thy  trespasses ;  and,  at  this  day, 
If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 
Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would'st  step 

between. 
England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree : 
But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  nate. 
Far — fax  more  abject,  is  thine  Enem  v  : 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  tnough  the 

fim^ht 

[Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 
Oh  grief  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with 

l-hec! 

XXII. 

OCTOBBR,  1803. 

When,  looking  on  the  present  face  of  things, 
I  see  one  Man,  of  men  the  meanest  too  I 
-Raised  up  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo, 
^th  mighty  Nations  for  his  underlings^ 
The  great  events  with  which  old  story  rings 
•Seem  vain  and  hollow ;  I  find  nothing  great : 
I  Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate ; 
I  So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
VOf  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  lengtn 
Seems  at  the  neart  of  all  things.     But,  great 

Godt 
I  measure  back  the  steps  which  I  have  trod  ; 
And    tremble,    seeing   whence   proceeds   the 

strengtn 
Of   such  poor   Instruments,    with   thoughts 

sublime 
I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 

XXIH. 

TO  THE  MEN  OP  KENT.      OCTOBEK,  xSo}. 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 
Ye  children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 
Her  haughtjr  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment ! 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent  I 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  I.ince, 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore. 
Did  fipom  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath  ; 
Confinned  the  charters  that  were  yours  be- 
fore ; — 
No  parleying  now  !    In  Britain  is  one  breath : 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore : — 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death  ! 

XXIV. 

What  if  our  numbers  barely  could  defy 
The  arithmetic  of  babes,  must  foreign  hordes, 


Slaves,  vile  as  ever  were  befooled  by  word^ 
Striking  through  English  breasts  the  anarchy 
Of  Terror,  bear  us  to  the  ground,  and  tie 
Our  hands  behind  our  baocs  with  felon  cords? 
Yields  every  thing  to  discipline  of  swords  7 
Is  man  as  good  as  man,  none  low,  none  high  ?■— 
Nor  discipline  nor  valour  can  withstand 
The  shock,  nor  quell  the  inevitable  rout. 
When  in  some  great  extremity  breaks  out 
A  people,  on  their  own  beloved  Land 
Ruen,  like  one  man,  to  combat  in  the  sight 
Of  a  just  God  for  liberty  and  right. 

XXV. 

LINES  ON  THE  EXPECTED  INVASION. 
1803. 

Comb  ye — who,  if  (which  Heaven  avert  I)  the 

Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  take  your 

stand. 
Like  eallant  Falkland,  by  the  Monarch's  side, 
And,  uke  Montrose,  make  Loyalty  your  pride—     < 
Come  ye — who,  not  less  zealous,  might  display 
Banners  at  enmity  with  regal  sway. 
And,  like  the  Pyms  and  Miltons  of  that  day. 
Think  that  a  State  would  live  in  sounder  health 
If  Kingship    bowed   its   head  to    Common- 

wealtn— 
Ye  too — whom  no  discreditable  fear 
Would  keep,  perhaps  with  many  a  firuitless 

tear. 
Uncertain  what  to  choose  and  how  to  steer— 
And  ye — who  might  mistake  for  sober  sense 
And  wise  reserve  the  plea  of  indolence — 
Come  ye — whate'er  your  creed — O  waken  all. 
Whate  er  your  temper,  at  your  Country's  call ; 
Resolving  (this  a  free-bom  Nation  can) 
To  have  one  Soul,  and  perish  to  a  man, 
Or  save  this  honoured  Land  from  every  Lord 
But  British  reason  and  the  Bnti^  sword. 

XXVI. 
ANTICIPATION.      OCTOBER,  iSoj. 

Shout,  for  a  mighty  Victory  is  won  ! 

On  British  ground  the  Invaders  are  laid  low ; 

The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them  like 

snow, 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again  !— the  work  is  done. 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  in  peaceful  show 
And  greet  your  sons  I  drums  beat  and  trumpets 

blow  I 
Make  merry,  wives  !  ye  little  children,  stun 
Your  grandame's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your 

noise ! 
Clap,  infants,  clap  your  hands !  Divine  must  be 
That  triumph,  wnen  the  very  worst,  the  pain 
And  even  tne  prospect  of  our  brethren  slain. 
Hath  something  in  it  which  the  heart  enjoys:— 
In  glory  will  they  sleep  and  endless  sanctity. 

XXVII. 

NOVEMBER,  1806. 

Another  year  '—another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  I 
And  We  are  left,  or  «hall  be  left,  alone  ; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know    / 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ;      > 
That  by  our  own  right   hands  it   must  be 
wrought ; 
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That  w«  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  I 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hold  itd  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  servUe  band. 
Who  are  to  jud^e  of  danger  which  they  fear 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand. 


XXVIII. 
ODX. 


Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
And  binds  her  temples  with  the  civic  wreath? 
What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mien  I 
How   sweet  to    rest    her  wide-spread  wings 
beneath  I 
But  they  are  ever  placing. 
And  twinkling  in  tne  light. 
And,  if  a  bre^  be  strajong. 
That  breeze  she  will  invite ; 
And  stands  on  tiptoe,  conscious  she  is  fair, 
And  calls  a  look  of  love  into  her  face. 
And  spreads  her  arms,  as  if  the  general  air 
Alone  could  satisfy  her  wide  embrace. 
—Melt,  Princiinltties,  before  her  melt ! 
Her  love  ye  hailed— her  wrath  have  felt ! 
But  She  tnrough  many  a  change  of  form  hath 

gone. 
And  stands  amidst  you  now  an  annbd  creature. 
Whose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on. 
But  the  live  scales  of  a  portentous  nature ; 
That,  having  forced  its  way  from  birth  to  birth. 
Stalks  round— Abhorred  by  Heaven  a  terror  to 
the  Earth  1 

If. 
I  marked  the  breathings  of  her  dragon  crest : 
My  Soul,  a  sorrowful  interpreter, 
In  many  a  midnight  vision  Dowed 
Before  the  ominous  aspect  of  her  spear : 
Whether  the  mighty  beam,  in  scorn  upheld. 
Threatened  her  foes, — or,  pompously  at  rest. 
Seemed  to  bisect  her  orbra  shield. 
As  stretches  a  blue  bar  of  solid  cloud 
Across  the  setting  sun  and  all  the  fiery  west 

III. 
So  did  she  daunt  the  Earth,  and  God  defy  ! 
And,  wheresoe'er  she  spread  her  sovereignty, 
Pollution  tainted  all  that  was  most  pure. 
—Have  we  not  known — and  live  we  not  to 

teU— 
That  Justice  seemed  to  hear  her  final  knell? 
Faith  buried  dee^r  in  her  own  deep  breast 
Her  stores,  and  sighed  to  find  them  insecure  I 
And  Hope  was  maddened  by  the  drops  that  fell 
From  shades,  her  chosen  place  of  short-lived 

rest. 
Shame  followed  shame,  and  woe  supplanted 

^  woe — 
Is  this  the  only  change  that  time  can  show  ? 
How  long  shall  vengeance  sleep  ?    Ye  patient 

Heavens,  how  long  ? 
^Infirm  ejaculation  1  from  the  tongue 
Of  Nations  wanting  virtue  to  be  strong 
Up  to  the  measure  of  accorded  might. 
And  daring  not  to  feel  the  nugesty  of  right  \ 

IV. 

Weak  Spirits  are  there— who  would  ask. 
Upon  the  pressure  of  a  painful  thing, 
Ine  lioo'i  siaews,  or  the  eagle's  wing ; 


Or  let  their  wishes  loose,  in  forest-glade. 
Among  the  lurking  powers 
Of  herbs  and  lowly  flowers. 

Or  seek,  from  saints  above,  miraculous  aid — 

That  Man  may  be  accomplished  for  a  task 

Which  his  own  nature  nath  enjoinc^d ;— and 
why? 

I^  when  that  interference  hath  relieved  fain^ 
He  must  sink  down  to  languish 

In  worse  than  former  helplessness— and  lie 
Till  the  caves  roar, — and,  imbecility 
Again  eogcndering  anguish. 

The  same  weak  wish  returns  that  had  before 
deceived  him. 

V. 

But  Thou,  supreme  Disposer!  may'st  not 
speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  the  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  before  men's  sight 
Since  the  first  framing  of  societies. 
Whether,  as  bards  have  told  in  ancient  song. 
Built  up  by  soft  seducing  harmonies ; 
Or  prest  together  by  the  appetite. 

And  by  the  power,  of  wrong. 

PART  II. 
I. 

OM  A  CELEBRATSD  EVENT  IN  ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

A  Roman  Master  stands  on  Grecian  ground. 
And  to  the  people  at  the  Isthmian  Games 
Assembled,  He,  by  a  herald's  voice,  proclaims 
The  Liberty  of  Greece:- the  words  re- 
»  bound 

Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned ;         * 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  was  rent ! 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element. 
Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonbhed  at  the  sound  t 
Yet  were  the  thoughtful  grieved;  and  still  that 

voice 
Haunts,  with  sad  echoes,  musing  Fancy's  ear ; 
Ah!   that  a  Conqueror's  words  should  be  so 

dear: 
Ah!  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  raptuzooa 

jovsl 
A  gift  01  that  which  is  not  to  be  given  ""—n 

By  all   the   blended   powers  of  Earth  and/ 


Heaven. 


II. 


UPON  THE  SAME  EVENT. 

When,  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams  of 

mom 
The  tidings  passed  of  servitude  repealed. 
And  of  that  joy  which  shook  the  Iithmian 

Field, 
The  rough  ^tolians  smiled  with  bitter  soom. 
"  Tis  known,"  cried  they,  "that  he  who  would 

adorn 
His  envied  temples  with  the  Isthmian  crown 
Must  either  win,  through  effort  of  his  owm, 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 
By  more  deserving  brows. — Yet  so  ye  prop, 
Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
Your  feeble  spirits  I    Greece  her  head  hath 

bowed, 
As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud 
Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  Pelion't 

top." 
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m. 

TO  THOMAS  CLASICSON,  ON  THB  FIMAI.  PASSING 

or  THB  BILL  POK  THB  ABOUTION  OF  TUB 

SLAVBTBADB. 

Mardi,  zSoj. 

Clabxson  I  it  was  an  obsdnate  hill  to  dimb : 
How  trr^f'-^ — nay,  how  dire — it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known;  by  none,  perhaps,  sofedingiy: 
Bot  thoa,  who.  startms  io  thy  fervent  prune. 
Didst  first  lead  Ibrth  that  enterpxiae  sttfalime. 
Hast  heard  the  cotrsrant  Voice  its  charge  repeat, 
Which,  out  of  thy  yoong  heart's  oracular  seat. 
First  roused  thee.--0  true  yoke-feUow  of  Time, 
I>nty's  intrepid  lineman,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  Dj  aUNadons  shall  be  worn  1 
The  blood-stamed  Writing  is  for  ever  torn ; 
And  thou  henoefofth  wilt  have  a  good  man's 

calm. 
A  great  man's  haimness ;  thy  seal  shall  find 
Il^ote  at  length,  firm  fiiend  of  human  kind ! 

IT. 
A  PBOPHBCY.     FBBRUABY,  zSoj. 

High  deeds,  O  Germans,  are  to  come  ixom 

yon! 
Thus  in  your  books  the  record  shall  be  found, 
"A  watchword  was  pronounced,  a  potent 

sound — 
Abminxus  l~all  the  people  quaked  like  dew 
Stimd  by  the  breoe;  they  rose,  a  Natioo, 

true. 
True  to  herself— the  mighty  Germany, 
S3ie  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea, 
She  rose,  and  oifat  once  the  yoke  she  threw. 
An  power  was  pven  her  in  the  dreadfial  trance; 
Those  new-faom  Kings  she  withered  Uke  a 

flame." 
—Woe  to  them  all  I  but  heaviest  woe  and 


To  that  Bavarian  who  could  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursed  leagoe  with  France 
Fhst  open  tnitor  to  the  Goman  name  1 

T. 

CDKP05BD  BY  THB  SIDB  OF  GBASMESB  LAKB. 

1807. 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  ban 
Through  the  grey  west ;  and  lo  I  these  waters, 

steeled 
By  breeseless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars ; 
Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Mars 
Amid  his  fellows  beauteouslv  revealed 
At  happy  distsooe  firom  earth's  groaning  field. 
Where  ruthless  mortals  wage  incessant  wars. 
Is  it  a  mirror  f— or  the  nedier  Sphere 
Opening  to  view  the  abvss  m  which  she  feeds 
Her  own  calm  fiiesf— But  list !  a  voice  is  near; 
Great  Fan  himself  low-whispering  through  the 

"  Be  thaSciul,  thou  :  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  b  herel" 

Go  back  to  antique  ases.  if  thine  eyes 
The  genuine  mien  and  character  would  trace 
Of  the  rash  Spirit  that  still  holds  her  pbce. 
Prompting  the  world's  audacious  vanities  I 
Oo  back,  and  see  the  Tower  of  Babel  rise ; 
The  pyramid  extend  its  monstrous  base. 


For  some  Aqwant  of  our  short-lived  moe^ 
Anxious  an  aery  name  to  immortalise. 
There,  too^  ere  wiles  and  politic  dispute 
Gave  specious  colouring  to  aim  and  act. 
See  the  first  mighty  Hunter  leave  the  bnrte — 
To  chase  mankmd,  widi  men  in  armies  padced 
For  his  field-potime  high  and  absolute^ 
While,-  to  dislodge  his  game,  cities  are  sacked  I 

TII. 
COMfOSBO  WRILB  THB  AUTHOB  WAS  BNGAGBD 
IN  WBITING  A  TRACT,  OCCASIONBD  BT  THB 
CONVBNTION  OP  ONTXA. 
1808. 

Not  'mid  the  World's  vain  objects  that  enslavo 
The  finee-bom  Soul— that  World  whose  vaunted 

skill 
In  sdfish  interest  perverts  the  will. 
Whose  factions  lead  astray  the  wise  and  brave — 
Not  there ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave. 
And  hoUow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  that  never  shall  bestiH; 
Here,  miehtT  Nature ;  in  this  school  sublime 
I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering  Spain; 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time. 
And  through  the  human  heart  explore  mr  way: 
And  look  and  listen — gathering,  whence  I  may. 
Triumph,  and  thoughts  110  bondage  can  restrain. 

Vlll. 

COMPOSBD  AT  THB  SAMB  TIKB  AND  ON  THB 

SAMB  OCCASION. 

I  DXOPPBD  my  pen  :  and  listened  to  the  Wind 
That  sang  of  trees  np-tom  and  vessels  tost — 
A  midnight  harmony ;  and  whc^  lost 
To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  confined 
Of  bugness.  care,  or  pleasure ;  or  resigned 
To  timely  sleep.    Thought  I,  the  impassioned 

strain. 
Which,  without  aid  of  nnmberL  I  sustain. 
Like  acceptation  firom  the  World  will  find. 
Yet  some  with  apprehensive  ear  shall  drink 
A  dirge  devoutly  oreathed  o'er  sorrows  past ; 
And  to  the  attendant  promise  will  give  need— 
The  prophecy^— like  Uiat  of  this  wOd  blast, 
Whidi,  while  it  makes  the  heart  with  saihiesa 

shrink, 
TeUs  also  of  bright  calms  that  shall  succeed. 

IX. 
HOPPBB. 

Op  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  bom 

By  whom  the  tmdaunted  Tyrolese  are  led? 

Or  is  it  Tell's  great  Spirit,  nom  the  dead 

Returned  to  animate  an  ase  forlorn  ? 

He  comes  like  Phoebus  Uuough  the  gates  of 

mom 
When  dreary  darkness  b  discomfited. 
Vet  mark  his  modest  state !  upon  his  head. 
That  simple  crest,  a  heron's  plume,  is  worn. 
O  Liberty  !  they  stagger  at  the  shodt 
From  van  to  rear — and  with  one  mind  would 

flee. 
But  half  their  host  is  buried : — rode  on  rode 
De5;cends  .'—beneath  this  godlike  Warrior,  see! 
Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  bemock 
The  Tyrant,  and  confound  his  crudty. 

X. 

Advancv— come   fosth   firom    thy  Tyrolean 

ground. 
Dear  LDierty  1  stem  Nymph  of  soul  ttutamed : 
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Sweet  Nymph,  O  rightly  of  the  mountains 

named ! 
Through  the  4ong  chain  of  Alps  from  mound  to 

mound 
And  o'er  the  eternal  snows,  like  Echo,  bound ; 
Like  Echo,  when  the  hunter  train  at  dawn 
Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep:  and  forest- 
lawn, 
CUfTs,  woods  and  caves,  her  viewless  steps 

resound 
And  babble  of  her  pastime  I— On,  dread  Power.' 
With  such  invisible  motion  speed  thy  flighty 
Through  hanging  clouds,  from  craggy  height 

to  height, 
Through  the  green  vales   and   through   the 

herdsman's  bower— 
That  ajl  the  Alps  may  gladden  in  thy  might. 
Here,  there,  and  in  siU  places  at  one  hour. 

XI. 
PBBLINCS  OP  THE  TVROLKSB. 

The  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in  trust. 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die  * 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety  : 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just 
That  which  we  would  perform  in  arms— we 

must  I 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye ; 
In  the  wife's  smile ;  and  in  the  placid  sky ; 
And.  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  tnem  that  were  before  us. — Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart  \ 
Give,   hexds  and  flocks,  your  vdces  to    the 

wind! 
While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  grasped  in  fearless  hands,  to 

assert 
Our  virtue,  smd  to  vindicate  mankind. 

XII. 

Alas  I  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and 

ill; 
Or  pains  abstruse— to  elevate  the  will. 
And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill ; 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill. 
If  sapient  Gkrmany  roust  lie  deprest, 
Beneath    the  brutal    sword? — Her   haughty 

Schools 
Shall  blush  ;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules, 
Among   the    herdsmen    of    the    Alps,    have 

wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought  7 

XIII. 

And  is  it  among  rude  untutored  Dales 
There,^  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  is  true  7 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  subdue, 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  woods  that  man  prevails  ?^ 
Ah  no  I  tl)ough  Nature's  dread  protection  fails. 
There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  mul.     This  knew 
Iberian  Burgh  err.  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Zaragoza,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fiercely-breathing  war.     The  truth  was  felt 
By  Palafax.  and  many  a  brave  comf>eer, 
Like  him  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind  ; 
By  ladies,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear : 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is  dealt 
Tbe  bread  which  without  industry  they  find. 


XIV. 

O'bk  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain. 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of  man 
A  Godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan  ; 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train : 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain. 
Showered  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  nope  nor  steadfast  promise  yield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  7 
Such  doom  awaits  us.   Nay,  forbid  it.  Heaven! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal  laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given. 
High  sacrifice,  and  labour  without  pause. 
Even  to  the  death :— else  wherefore  should  the 

Of  man  converse  with  immortality? 

XV. 
ON  THE  PINAL  SUBSf  ISSION  OP  THE  TYKOLBSB. 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  they  fought ; 

Else  how,  when  mighty  Thrones  were  put  to 
shame. 

Could  they,  poor  Shepherds,  have  preserved  an 
aim, 

A  resolution,  or  enUvening  thought  7 

Nor  hath  that  moral  good  been  vainfy  sought; 

For  in  their  magnanimity  and  fame 

Powers  have  they  left,  an  impulse,  and  a  claim 

Which  neither  can  be  overturned  nor  bought. 

Sleep,  Warriors,  sleep  1  among  your  hUk  re- 
pose 1 

We  know  that  ve,  beneath  the  stem  control 

Of  awful  prudence,  keep  the  unvanquished 
soul: 

And  when,  impatient  of  her  guilt  and  woes, 

Europe  breaks  forth :  then.  Shepherds !  shall 
ye  rise 

For  perfect  triumph  o'er  your  Enemies. 

XVI, 

Hail,  2^ragoza !    If  with  unwet  eye 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold. 
Yet  is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cold ; 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
These  desolate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  m  the  breast 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue :  they  attest 
Thy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
Blood  flowed  before  thy  sight  without  remorse  : 
Disease  consumed  thy  vitals  ;  War  upheaved 
The  ground  beneath  thee  with  volcanic  force  : 
Dread  trials  I  yet  encountered  and  sustained 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope  remained. 
And  law  was  from  necessity  received. 

XVII. 

Say,  what  is  Honour?— 'TIS  the  finest  sense 
Ot justice  which  the  human  mind  can  ficame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suflfered  or  done.     When  lawless  violence 
Invades  a  Realm,  so  pressed  that  in  the  scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies  fail. 
Honour  is  hopeful  elevation, — whence 
Glory,  and  tnumph.     Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endaneered  States  may  yield  to  terms  unju.<st ; 
Stoop  their  proud  heads,  but  not  unto  the  dust— 
A  Foe's  most  favourite  purpose  to  fulfil : 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  forfeited ;  but  in&my  doth  kill. 

xvin. 
The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain. 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar. 
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If  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore. 

Or  fortitude  be  wanting  to  sustain. 

Armies  or  kingdoms.    We  have  heard  a  strain 

Of  triumph,  how  the  labouring  Danube  bore 

A  weight  of  hostile  corses  ;  drenched  with  gore 

Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped  with 

slain. 
Yet  see  (the  miehty  ttinmit  overpast) 
Austria  a  Daugnter  of  her  Throne  hath  sold  ! 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murdered,  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast. 
Murdered  without  relief.     Oh  !  blind  as  bold, 
To  think  that  such  assurance  can  stand  fast ! 

XIX. 

BsAVB  Sdiilll  by  death  delivered,  take  thy 

flight 
From  Prussia's  timid  region.     Go,  and  rest 
With  heroes,  'mid  the  islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 
A  meteor  wert  thou  crossing  a  dark  night : 
Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sublime. 
Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  time, 
l^ed  as  a  star :  such  glory  is  thy  right. 
Alas  I  it  may  not  be :  tor  earthly  fame 
Is  Fortune's  frail  dependent :  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim. 
Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed  ; 
In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

XX. 

Call  nclt  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate, 
Who  never  did  to  Fortune  bend  the  knee  ; 
Who  slighted  iear ;  rejected  steadfa-stly 
Temptation  :  and  whose  kingly  name  and  state 
Have   "perished  by  his  choice,  and  not  his 

fate!" 
Hence  lives  He,  to  his  inner  self  endeared  ; 
And  hence,  wherever  virtue  is  revered. 
He  sits  a  more  exalted  Potentate, 
Throoed  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Should  Heaven 

ordsun 
That  this  great  Servant  of  a  righteous  cause 
Must  still  have  sad   or   vcxmg  thoughts  to 

endure. 
Yet  ma^  a  sympathizing  spirit  pause, 
Admonuhed  by  these  truths,  and  quench  all 

pain 
In  thankful  joy  and  gratulation  pure. 

XXI. 

Look  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hr.t^  paid 
His  vows  to  Fortune  :  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right. 
Hath  followed  wheresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
By  the  blind  Goddess,— ruthless,  undismayed  ; 
And  so  hath  gained  at  length  a  prosperous 

height. 
Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Beneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are  laid. 
O  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force  1 
Curses  are  his  dire  portion,  scorn,  and  hate. 
Internal  darkness  and  unquiet  breath ; 
And,  ifoldjudgments  keep  their  sacred  course. 
Him  from  that  height  shall  Heaven  prccipiute 
By  violent  and  ignominious  death. 

XXIL 

Is  there  a  power  that  can  sustain  and  cheer 
The  captive  chieftain,  hy  a  tyrant's  doom, 
Forced  to  descend  into  ms  destined  tomb — 
A  dungeon  dark  !  where  he  must  waste  the  year. 


And  lie  cut  off  from  all  his  heart  holds  dear ; 
What  time  his  injured  country  is  a  stage 
Whereon  deliberate  Valour  and  the  rage 
Of  righteous  Vengeance  side  bv  side  appear. 
Filling  firom  mom  to  night  the  heroic  scene 
With  deeds  of  hope  and  everlasting  praise  : — 
Say  can  he  think  of  this  with  mind  serene 
And  silent  fetters  ?    Yes,  if  visions  bright 
Shine  on  his  soul,  reflected  from  the  days 
When  he  himself  was  tried  in  open  light. 

XXIII. 

1810. 
Ah  I  where  is  Palafox  ?    Nor  ton|;ne  nor  pen 
Reports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  grave  I 
Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave  ? 
Or  is  she  swallowed  up,  remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human  nature?    Once  again 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee.  Champion 

brave. 
Redeemed  to  baffle  that  imperial  Slave, 
And  through  all  Europe  cheer  desponding  men 
With  new-bom  hope.     Unbounded  is  the  might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  right. 
Hark,  how  thy  Country  triumphs  ! — Smilingly 
The  Eternal  looks  upon  her  sword  that  glcnms. 
Like  his  own  lightning,  over  mountains  high. 
On  rampart,  and  the  banks  of  all  her  streams. 

XXIV. 

In  due  observance  of  an  ancient  rite. 

The  rude  Biscayans,  when  their  children  He 

Dead  in  the  sinless  time  of  infancy. 

Attire  the  peaceful  corse  in  vestments  white  : 

And,  in  like  sign  of  cloudless  triumph  bright. 

They  bind  the  unoffending  creature's  brows 

With  happy  garlands  of  the  pure  white  rose  : 

Then  do  a  festal  company  unite 

In  choral  song  ;  and,  while  the  uplifted  cross 

Of  Jesus  goes  before,  the  child  is  l:)crne 

Uncovered  to  his  grave  :  'tis  closed, — her  loss 

The  Mother  then  moums,  as  she  needs  must 

mourn ; 
But  soon,  through  Christian  fiiith,  is  grief  sub- 

^  dued ; 
And  joy  returns,  to  brighten  fortitude. 

XXV. 

FEELINGS  OP  A  KOr.LB  BISCAYAN    AT    O.N'E  OP 
THOSE  FUNERALS. 

zSio. 

Yet,  yet,  Biscayans !  we  must  meet  our  Foes 

With  firmer  soul,  yet  labour  to  regain 

Our  ancient  freedom ;  else  'twere  worse  than 

vain 
To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows. 
A  garland  fashioned  of  the  pure  white  rose 
Becomes  not  one  whose  father  is  a  slave  : 
Oh,  bear  the  infant  covered  to  his  grave  I 
These  venerable  mountains  now  enclose 
A  people  sunk  in  apathy  and  fear. 
If  this  endure,  farewell,  for  us,  all  good  I 
l*he  awful  light  of  heavenly  innocence 
Will  fail  to  illuminate  the  infant's  bier  ; 
And  guilt  and  shame,  from  which  is  no  defence. 
Descend  on  all  that  issues  from  our  blood. 

XXVI. 

THE  OAK  OP  CUESKICA. 

The  ancient  oak  of  Guernica,  says  Laborde  in 
his  accoimt  of  Biscay,  is  a  most  venerable 
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natural  monument.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  the  V^^r  2476,  after  hearing  mass  in  the 
church  of  SanU  Maria  dc  b  Anugua,  repaired 
to  this  tree,  under  which  they  swore  to  the 
Biscayans  to  maintain  their  fueras  (i>rivi- 
leges).  What  other  interest  belongs  to  it  in 
the  minds  of  this  people  will  appear  from  the 
following 

SUPPOSED  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAME.      x8xa 

Oak  of  Guernica !    Tree  of  holier  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  faith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  divine 
Heard  fh>m  the  depths  of  its  aSrial  bower — 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  hour  7 
What  hope,  what  joy  can  sunshine  bring  to  thee. 
Or  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  sea. 
The  dews  of  mom,  or  April's  tender  shower 
Stroke  merciful  and  welcome  would  that  be   ' 
Which  should  extend   thy   branches  on   the 

ground. 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty-minded  Lawgivers  shall  meet. 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat. 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty. 

XXVI  I. 

INDIGNATION  OP  A  HIGH-MINDED  SPANIARD. 

z8xa 

Wb  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our  lands. 
Despoil  our  temples,  and  by  sword  and  flame 
Return  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came ; 
Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands : 
And  we  can  brook  the  thought  that  by  his  hands 
Spain  may  be  overpowered,  and  he  possess. 
For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 
Where  all  Uie  brave  lie  dead.     But,  when  of 

bands^ 
Which  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak. 
Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 
When  our  enlightened  minds  shall  bless  his 

sway; 
Then,  the  strained  heart  of  fortitude  proves 

weak ; 
Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheeks  de- 
clare 
That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack 
strength  to  bear. 

XXVIII. 

AvAUNT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind  * 

In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pretence  1 
I  better  like  a  blunt  indifference, 
And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 
To  win  me  at  first  sight :  and  be  there  joined 
Patience  and  temperance  with  this  high  reserve, 
Honour  that  knows  the  path    and  will   not 

swerve ; 
Affections,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind  ; 
Knd  piety  towards  God.     Such  men  of  old 
"Were  England's  native  growth  ;  and,  through- 
out Spain, 
(Thanks  to  high  God)  forests  of  such  remain : 
Then  for  that  Country  let  our  hopes  be  bold  \ 
For  matched  with  these  shall  policy  prove  vain, 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  her  gold. 

XXIX. 

z8io. 

O'ekwrsning  Statesmen  have  full  long  relied 
On  flceu  and  armies,  and  cxtercal  wealth : 


% 


ut  from  within  proceeds  a  Nation's  health ; 

hich  shall  not  fail,  though  poor  men  cleave 
vrith  pride 
To  the  paternal  floor  ;  or  turn  aside, 
In  the  tiuonged  city,  from  the  walks  of  gain. 
As  being  all  unworthy  to  detain 
A  Soul  by  contemplation  sanctified. 
There  are  who  cannot  languish  in  this  strife, 
Spaniards  of  every  rank,  by  whom  the  good 
Of  such  high  course  was  felt  and  understood ; 
Who  to  their  Country's  cause  have  bound  a  life 
Erewhile,  by  solemn  consecration,  given 


To  labour,  and 
heaven. 


to  prayer,  to  nature,  and  to 


XXX. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  SPANISH  GUERILLAS. 

Hunger,  and  sultry  heat,  and  nipping  blast 
From  bleak  hill-top,  and  length  of  march  by 

night 
Through  heavy  swamp,   or  over   snow- clad 

height — 
These  hardships  ill-sustained,   these  dangers 
^       past. 

The  roving  Spanish  Bands  are  reached  at  last, 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam:  but  as  a 

flight 
Of  scattered  quails  by  signs  do  reunite. 
So  these, — and,  heard  of  once  again,  are  chased 
With  combinations  of  long-practised  art 
And  newly-kindled  hope  ;  but  the^  are  fled — 
Gone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead  : 
Where  now  f — Their  sword  is  at  the  Foeman's 

heart! 
And  thus  from  year  to  year  his  walk  they  thwart* 
And  hang  like  dreams  around  his  guilty  bed. 

XXXL 

SPANISH  GUERILLA. 

x8xx. 

Thry  seek,  are  sought ;  to  daily  battle  led. 
Shrink  no^  though  £ar  outnumbered  by  their 

Foes, 
For  they  have  learnt  to  open  and  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war  ;  and  at  their  head 
Are  captains  such  as  erst  their  countrv  bred 
Or  fostered,  self-supported  chiefs,— like  those 
Whom  hardy  Rome  was  fearful  to  oppose  : 
Whose  desperate  shock  the  Carthaginian  fled. 
In  One  who  lived  unknown  a  shepherd's  life 
Redoubted  Viriatus  breathes  again  ; 
And  Mina,  nourished  in  the  studious  shade, 
With  that  great  Leader*  vies^  who,  sick  of  strife 
And  bloodshed,  longed  in  qutct  to  be  laid 
In  some  green  island  of  the  western  main. 

xxxn. 

x8xx. 
The  power  of  Armies  is  a  vi-sible  thing. 
Formal,  and  circum.^cribed  in  time  and  space  ; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will, — for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed  f  No  foot  may  chase, 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  win^ 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wuid 
Within  its  awful  caves.— From  year  to  vear 
Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near : 
No  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 

*  Sertorius. 
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Rising  like  water  firom  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer. 

XXXI  u. 

x8ix. 

Herb  paose:    the  poet  daims  at  least  this 

praise. 
That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 
Of  his  pure  song,  wnich  did  not  shrink  from 

hope 
In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days ; 
From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  that  Heaven 

lays. 
For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suflfering  heart. 
Never  may  from  our  souU  one  truth  depart — 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  pro^>erous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 
Nor — touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their 

guilt 
For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  Uood  is 

And  justice  labours  in  extremity — 
Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 
O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  1 

/  XXXIV. 

THB  PRBN'CH  ARMY  IN  RUSSIA. 
1812-13. 

HuHANTTV,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay. 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  traveller  old. 
Propped  on  a  staff,  and,  through  the  sullen  day, 
,  In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  the  plain, 
*  As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by  pain: 
Or,  if  a^uster  iancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  commana. 
The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough. 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 
These  emblems  suit  the  helpless  and  forlorn ; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn. 

For  he  it  was — dread  Winter  I  who  beset. 
Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net. 
That  host,  when  from  the  regions  of  the  Pole 
They  shrunk,  insane  ambition's  barren  goal  -^ 
lliat  host,  as  huge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human 

pride! 
As  fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons. 
He  smote  tne  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth ; 
He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  firmest  hold ; 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly  runs; 
For  why — unless  for  liberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home — ah  t  why  should  hoary  Age 

behold? 

Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed. 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch  freed, 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind, 
And  bade  the  Snow  their  ample  backs  bestride, 

And  to  the  battle  ride. 
No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt, 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault ; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind, 
Whole  legions  sink — and,  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death :  look  for  them— and  descry, 
When  mom  returns,  beneath  the  dear   blue 

skv, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy ! 


XXXV. 
ON  THB  SAMB  OCCASION. 

Yb  Storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your  King  I 
And  ye  mild  Seasons — in  a  sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  some  high  hill,  while  father  lime 
Looks  on  delighted — meet  in  festal  ring. 
And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing : 
Sing  ye,  with  blossoms  crowned,  and  fruits, 

and  flowers. 
Of  Winter's   breath    surcharged  with   sleety 

showers. 
And  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing ! 
Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green  grass; 
With  feet,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  hps,  report  your 

gam; 
Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main. 
And  to  the  aerial  zephyrs  as  they  pass. 
That  old  decrepit  Winter—//*  haiK  slain 
lliat  Host,  which  rendered  all  your  bounties 

vain! 

XXXVI. 

By  Moscow  self-devoted  to  a  blaze 

Of  dreadful  sacrifice  ;  by  Russian  blood 

Lavished  in  fight  with  clesperate  hardihood  ; 

The  unfeeline  Elements  no  claim  shall  raise 

To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  praise 

For  what  she  did  and  suffered.     Pledges  sure 

Of  a  deliverance  absolute  and  pure 

Shelve,  if  Faith  might  tread  the  beaten  ways 

Of  Providence.     But  now  did  the  Most  High 

Exalt  his  still  small  voice  :— to  quell  that  Host 

Gathered  his  power,  a  manifest  ally  ; 

He,  whose  heaped  waves  confounded  the  proud 

boast 
Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snow,  and  Frost, 
"  Finish  the  strife  by  deadliest  victory  I " 

XXXVII. 

THB  GERMANS  ON  THB  HEIGHTS  OF 
HOCK  HEIM. 

Abruptly  paused  the  strife; — the  field  through- 
out 
Resting  upon  his  arms  each  warrior  stood. 
Checked  in  the  very  act  and  deed  of  blood. 
With  breath  suspended,  like  a  listening  scout. 
O  Silence  1  thou  wert  mother  of  a  shout 
That  through  the  texture  of  yon  azure  dome 
Cleaves  its  glad  way,  a  cry  of  harvest  home 
Uttered  to  Heaven  in  ecstacy  devout ! 
The  barrier  Rhine  hath  flashed,  through  battle- 
smoke, 
On  men  who  gaze  heart-smitten  by  the  view. 
As  if  all  Germany  had  felt  the  shock  ! 
—Fly,  wretched  Gauls !  ere  they  the  charge 

renew 
Who  have  seen — themselves  now  casting  ofl" 

the  yoke — 
The  unconquerable  Stream  his  course  pursue. 

XXXVIII. 

NOVEMBER,  1813. 

Now  that  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faces  bright. 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits,  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or  woe. 
Insensible.     He  sits  deprived  of  sight. 
And  lamentably  wrapt  in  twofold  night, 
Whom  no  weak  hopes  deceived ;  whose  mind 

ensued. 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  fortitude. 
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Peace  that  should  claim  respect  from  lawless 

Might. 
Dread  King  of  Kings,  vouchsafe  a  ray  divine 
To  his  forlorn  condiuon  !  let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  slune ; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  to  embrace 
(Though  it  were  only  for  a  moment's  space) 
The  triumphs  of  this  hour;  for  they  are  Thine! 


XXXIX. 

ODE. 


1814. 
-  Carmina  possumus 


Donare,  et  pretiura  dicere  munerL 
Non  incisa  notis  marmom  pubhcis. 
Per  qux  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus^ 

clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam Pieiides  :  neque. 

Si  charts  sileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mercedem  tuleris. Hok.  Car.  8.  Lib.  4. 

I. 
When  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the 

latch 
On  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense, 
And  Fancy,  keeping  unrcluctant  watch, 
Was  free  her  choicest  favours  to  dispense  : 
I  saw,  in  wondrous  p<irspective  displayed.  _ 
A  landscape  more  august  than  happiest  skill 
Of  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade ; 
An  mtermingied  pomp  of  vale  and  hill. 
City,  and  naval  stream,  suburban  grove, 
And  stately  forest  where  the  wild  deer  rove ; 
Nor  wanted  lurking  hamlet,  dusky  towns. 
And  scattered  rural  farms  of  aspect  bright ; 
And,   here  and  there,  between  the   pastoral 

downs. 
The  azure  sea  upswelled  upon  the  sight. 
Fair  prospect,  such  as  Britain  only  shows  I 
But  not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen 
Through  its  wide  circuit,  that,  in  deep  repose, 
And,  even  to  sadness,  lonely  and  serene. 
Lay  hushed  ;  till — through  a  portal  in  the  sky 
Brighter  than  brightest  loop-hole,  in  a  storm, 
Opening  before  the  sun's  triumphant  eye — 
Issued,  to  sudden  view,  a  glorious  Form  I 
Earthward  it  glided  with  a  swift  descent : 
Saint  George  nimself  this  Visitant  must  be ; 
And,  ere  a. thought  could  ask  on  what  intent 
He  sought  the  regions  of  humanity.  ^ 
A  thrillinff  voice  was  heard,  that  vivified 
City  and  neld  and  flood  :— aloud  it  cried  — 

"Though  from  my  celestial  home. 
Like  a  Champion,  armed  1  come ; 
On  my  helm  the  dragon  crest, 
And  the  red  cross  on  my  breast ; 
I,  the  Guardian  of  this  Land, 
Speak  not  now  of  toilsome  duty  ; 
Well  obcved  was  that  command — 
Whence  bright  days  of  festive  beauty  ; 

Haste,  Virgins,  haste  !— the  flowers  which  sum- 
mer gave 
Have  perished  in  the  field  : 

But  the  green  thickets  plenteously  shall  yield 
Fit  garlands  for  the  brave. 

That  will  be  welcome,  if  by  you  entwined  : 

Haste,  Virgins,  haste ;  and  you,  ye  Matrons 
grave. 


Go  forth  with  rival  youthftilness  of  mind, 

And  gather  what  ye  find 
Of  hardy  laurel  and  wild  holly  boughs — 
To  deck  your  stern  Defenders'  moUcst  brows  I 

Such  simple  gifts  prepare. 
Though  they  have  gained  a  worthier  meed  ; 

And  in  due  time  shall  share 
Those  palms  and  amaranthine  wreaths 
Unto  their  martyred  Countrymen  decreed, 
In  realms  where  everlasting  freshness  breathesl  ** 

II. 
And  lo !  with  crimson  banners  proudly  stream- 
ing, 
And  upright  weapons  innocently  gleaming, 
Along  the  surface  of  a  spacious  plain 
Advance  in  order  the  redoubled  Hands, 
And  there  receive  green  chaplets  from   the 
hands 
Of  a  fair  female  train — 
Maids  and  Matrons,  dight 
In  robes  of  dazzline  white  ; 
While  from  the  crowd  bursts  forth  a  rapturous 
noise  * 

By  the  cloud-capt  hills  retorted ; 
And  a  throng  of  rosy  boys 
In  loose  fashion  tell  their  joys : 
And  grey-haired  sires,  on  slafls  supported, 
Look  round,  and  by  their  smiling  seem  to  say, 
l*hus  strives  a  eratcful  Country  to  display 
The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay  ? 

III. 
Anon  before  my  sight  a  palace  rose 
Built  of  all  precious  substances, — so  pure 
And  exquisite  that  sleep  alone  bestows 
Ability  like  splendour  to  endure : 
Entered,  witn  streaming  thousands,  through 

the  gate, 
I  saw  the  banquet  spread  beneath  a  Dome  of 

state, 
A  lofty  Dome,  that  dared  to  emulate 
The  heaven  of  sable  night 
With  starry  lustre  *  yet  had  power  to  throw 
Solemn  cfuilgcnce,  clear  as  solar  light. 
Upon  a  princely  company  below, 
While  the  vault  rang  with  choral  harmony, 
Like  some  nymph-haunted  grot  beneath  the 

roaring  sea. 
—No  sooner  ceased  that  peal,  than  on  the  verge 
Of  exultation  hung  a  dirge 
Breathed  from  a  soft  and  lonely  instrument, 

lliat  kindled  recollections 

Of  agonised  affections ; 
Andjthough  some  tears  the  strain  attended. 

The  mournful  passion  ended 
In  peace  of  spirit,  and  sublime  content  1 

IV. 

But  garlands  wither :  festal  shows  depart. 
Like  dreams  themselves  :  and  sweetest  sound — 

(Albeit  of  eflfcct  profound} 

It  was— and  it  is  gone  ! 
Victorious  England  I  bid  the  silent  Art 
Keflect,  in  glowing  hues  that  shall  not  fade. 
Those  high  achievements  ;  even  as  .she  arrayed 
With  second  life  the  deed  of  Marathon 

Upon  Athenian  waits ; 
So  may  she  labour  for  thy  civic  halls: 

And  be  the  guardian  spaces 

Of  consecrated  places 
As  nobljr  graced  by  Sculpture's  patient  toil ; 
And  let  imperishable  Columns  rise 
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Fixed  in  the  depths  of  thb  courageous  soil ; 
Expressive  signals  of  a  glorious  strife. 
And  competent  to  shed  a  S|>ark  divine 
Into  the  torpid  hreast  of  daily  life  ; — 
Records  on  which,  for  pleasure  of  all  eyes. 

The  morning  sun  mav  shine 
With  gratulation  thoroughly  benign  I 

V. 

And  ye,  Pierian  Sisters,  sprung  from  Jove 
And  sage  Mnemosyne, — full  long  debarred 
From  your  first  mansions,  exiled  all  too  long 
From  many  a  hallowed  stream  and  grove. 
Dear  native  regions  where  ye  wont  to  rove. 
Chanting  for  patriot  heroes  the  reward 

Of  never-dying  song  ! 
Now  (for,  though  Truth  descending  from  above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  for  aye 
Your  kindred  Deities,  Ye  live  and  move, 
Spared  for  obeisance  from  peri>ctual  love. 
For  privilege  redeemed  of  godlike  sway) 
Now,  on  the  margin  of  some  spotless  u>untain, 
Ortop  serene  of  unmolested  mountain. 
Strike  audibly  the  noblest  of  your  Ivres, 
And  for  a  moment  meet  the  soul's  desires  ! 
That  I,  or  some  more  favoured  Bard,  may  hear 
What  ye,  celestial  Maids !  have  often  sung 
Of  Britain's  acts, — may  catch  it  with  rapt  ear. 
And  give  the  treasure  to  our  British  tongue  ! 
So  shall  the  characters  of  that  proud  page 
Support  their  mighty  theme  from  age  to  age  ; 
An<^  in  the  desert  places  of  the  earth. 
When  they  to  future  empires  have  given  birth, 
So  shall  the  people  gather  and  believe 
"llie  bold  report,  transferred  to  every  clime  j 
And  the  whole  world,  not  envious  but  admiring, 

And  to  the  like  aspiring. 
Own — that  the  progeny^  of  this  fair  Isle 
Had  power  as  lofty  actions  to  achieve 
As  were  performed  in  man's  heroic  prime  ; 
Nor  wanted,  when  their  fortitude  had  held 
Its  even  tenor,  and  the  foe  was  quelled, 
A  corresponding  virtue  to  beguile 
"The  hostile  purpose  of  wide-wasting  Time — 
That  not  in  vain  they  laboured  to  secure. 
For  their  great  deeds,  perpetual  memory. 
And  fame  as  lai]^ely  spread  as  land  and  sea. 
By  Works  of  spirit  high  and  passion  pure  1 


XL. 


FBRUNCS  OP  A  FRSNCH  ROYALIST, 

ON  THB  DISINTBRMENT  OP  THB   RBMAINS  OP 
THB  DUKB   d'BNGHIBN. 

Dbar  Reliques !  from  a  pit  of  vilest  mould 
Uprisen — to  lodge  among  ancestral  kings ; 
And  to  inflict  slime's  sadutary  stings 
On  the  remorseless  hearts  of  men  crown  old 
In  a  blind  worship ;  men  perversely  bold 
Even  to  this  hour,— yet.  some  shall  now  forsake 
Their  monstrous  Idol  it  the  dead  e'er  spake, 
To  warn  the  living  ;  if  truth  were  ever  told 
By  aught  redeemed  out  of  the  hollow  grave  : 
O  murdered  Prince  !  meek,  loyal,  pious,  brave  I 
'The  power  of  retribution  once  was  given  : 
But  tis  a  rueful  thought  that  willow  bands 
So  often  tie  the  thunder-wielding  hands 
Of  Justice  scat  to  earth  from  highest  HcAven  I 


OCCASIONED  BY  THB    BATTLB    OP  WATERLOO. 

(The  last  six  lines  intended  for  an  Inscription.) 

FEBRUARY,  X8l6. 

Intrepid  scms  of  Albion  !  not  by  you 
Is  life  despised  ;  ah  no,  the  spacious  earth 
Ne'er  saw  a  race  who  held,  by  right  of  birthj 
So  many  objects  to  which  love  is  due :  1 

Ye  slight  not  life--to  God  and  Nature  true  / 
But  death,  becoming  death,  is  dearer  far. 
When  duty  bids  you  bleed  in  open  war : 
Hence  hath  your  prowess  quelled  that  impious 

crew. 
Heroes !— for  instant  sacrifice  prepared : 
Yet  filled  with  ardour  and  on  triumph  bent 
'Mid  direst  shocks  of  mortal  accident — 
To  you  who  fell,  and  you  whom  slaughter  spared 
To  guard  the  fallen,  and  consummate  the  event. 
Your  Country  rears  this  sacred  Monument  1 

XLIL 

SIBGB  OP  VIENNA  RAISED    BY  JOHN  EOBIBSKI. 

FEBRUARY,   l8z6. 

O,  FOR  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure  flame 
Which  ministered,  erewhile,  to  a  sacrifice 
Of  gratitude,  beneath  Italian  skies. 
In  words  like  these  :  "Up,  Voice  of  song  I  pro- 
claim 
Thy  saintly  rapture  with  celestial  aim : 
For  lo  I  the  Imperial  City  stands  released 
From  bondage  threatened  by  the  embattled 

East, 
And  Christendom  respires;   from    guilt   and 

shame 
Redeemed,  from  miserable  fear  set  free 
By  one  day's  feat,  one  mighty  victory. 
— Chant  the  Deliverer's  praise  in  every  tongue  I 
llie  cross  shall  spread,  tne  crescent  hath  waxed 

dim  \'^ 
He  conquering,  as  in  joyful  Heaven  is  sung, 

Hb  CONQtrSRINC  THROUGH  GoO,  AND  GOD  BY 


HIM. 


XLIII. 


OCCASIONED  BY    THB    BATTLB  OP  WATERLOO. 
FEBRUARY,    z8l6. 

The  Bard — ^whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning  day. 

Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  severe. 

Fervid,  yet  conversjint  Mrith  noly  fear. 

As  recognising  one  Almighty  sway : 

He— whose  experienced  eye   can   pierce  the 

array 
Of  past  events  ;  to  whom,  in  vision  clear. 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear. 
Like  mountain-tops  whose  mists  luive  rollecf 

away — 
Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  our  time,* 
He  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime  ; 
Shall  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout. 
The  triumph  hail,  which  from  their  peaceful 

clime 
Angels  might  welcome  with  a  choral  shout ! 

*  "  From  all  this  world's  encumbrance  did  him- 
self assoil"  Spenser. 
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Emperors  and  Kings,howoft  have  temples  rung 
With   impious    thanksgiving,   the    Almighty's 

scorn  I 
How  oft  above  their  altars  have  been  hung 
Trophies  that  led  the  good  and  wise  to  moum 
Triumphant  wrong,  battle  of  battle  born. 
And  sorrow  that  to  fruitless  sorrow  clung  ! 
Now,  from  Heaven-sanctioned  victory.  Peace  is 

sprun; 


In  this  firm  hour  Salvation  lifts  her  horn. 
Glory  to  arms !  But,  consdous  that  the  nerve 
Of  popular  reason,  long  mistrusted,  freed 
Your  thrones,  ye  Powers,  from  duty  fear  to 

swerve  I 
Be  just,  be  grateful ;  nor,  the  oppressor's  creed 
Reviving,  heavier  chx^tisement  deserve 
Than  ever  forced  unpitied  hearts  to  bleed. 


3CLV. 

ODE. 

1815. 

r. 
Imagination— ne'er  before  content,^ 
But  aye  ascending,  restless  in  her  pride 
From  all  that  martial  feats  could  yield 
To  her  desires,  or  to  her  hopes  present — 
Stooped  to  the  Victory,  on  that  Belgic  field, 
Adiieved,  this  closing  deed  magnificent. 
And  with  the  emorace  was  satisfied. 
— Fly.  ministers  of  Fame, 
With  every  help  that  ye  finom  eartii  and  heaven 

may  claim  I 
Bear  through  the  world  these  tidings  of  delight  I 
—Hours,  Days,  and  Months,  have  borne  them 

in  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  hurrying  like  a  sudden  shower 
That  land-ward  stretches  from  the  sea. 
The  morning's  splendours  to  devour ; 
But  this  swift  travel  scorns  the  company 
Of  irksome  change,  or  threats  from  saddening 

power. 
— The  shock  is  given — the  Adversaries 

bleed— 
LOf  Justice  triumphs  I  Earth  is  freed  I 
Joyful  annunciation ! — it  went  forth — 
It  pierced  the  caverns  of  the  sluggish  North — 

It  found  no  barrier  on  the  rid^e 
Of  Andes — ^frozen  gulphs  became  its  bridge — 
The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight — 
Upon  the  Lakes  of  Asia  'tis  bestowed — 
The  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Across  her  burning  breast, 
For  this  refreshing  incense  from  the  West  I— 

—Where  snakes  and  lions  breed. 
Where  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  appear. 
Wherever  fruits  are  gathered,  and  where'er 
The  upturned  soil  receives  the  hopeful  seed- 
While  the  Sun  rules,  and  cross  the  shades  of 

night — 
The  unwearied  arrow  hath  pursued  its  flight  I 
The  eyes  of  good  men  thankfully  give  heed, 

And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
Of  virtue  crowned  with  Tory's  deathless  meed : 
Tyrants  exult  to  hear  of  Kingdoms  won, 
And  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty 

feats  are  done ; 
Even  the  proud  Realm,  from  whose  distracted 

borders 


This  messenger  of  good  was  launched  iit  air, 
France,  humbled  France,  amid  her  wild  dis- 
orders, 
Feels,  and  hereafter  shall  the  truth  declare. 
That  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice, 
And  utter  England's  name  with  sadly-plausive 
voide. 

II. 

0  genuine  glory^  pure  renown  ! 

And  well  might  it  beseem  that  mighty  Town 
Into  whose  bosom  earth's  best  treasures  flow, 
To  whom  all  persecuted  men  retreat ; 

1  f  a  new  Temnle  lift  her  votive  brow 

High  sn  the  shore  of  silver  Thames — to  greet 

The  peaceful  guest  advancing  isom.  afar. 

Bright  be  the  Fabric,  as  a  star 

Fresh  risen,  and  beautiful  within  I — there  meet 

Dependence  infinite,  proportion  just :  ^ 

A  Pile  that  Grace  approves,  and  Time  can 

trust 
With  his  most  sacred  wealth,  heroic  dust 

in. 
But  if  the  valiant  of  this  land 
In  reverenii.al  modesty  demand, 
That  all  observance,  due  to  them,  be  paid 
Where  their  serene  progenitors  are  laid  ;^ 
Kings,  warriors,  high-souled  poets,  saint-like 

saees, 
En^land^  illustrious  sons  of  long,  long  ages ; 
Be  It  not  unordained  that  solemn  rites. 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  Gothic  walls. 
Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  intervals ; 
Commemoration  holy  that  unites 
The  living  generations  with  the  dead ; 
By  the  deep  soul-moving  sense 
Of  religious  eloquence, — 
By  visual  pomp,  and  by  the  tie 
Of  sweet  and  threatening  harmony ; 
Soft  notes,  awful  as  the  omen 
Of  destructive  tempests  coming. 
And  escaping  from  that  sadness 
Into  elevated  gladness ; 
While  the  white-robed  choir  attendant, 
Under  mouldering  banners  pendent, 
Provoke  all  potent  symphonies  to  raise 

Songs  of  victory  and  praise. 
For  them  who  bravely  stood  unhurt,  or  bled 
With  medicable  wounds,  or  found  their  graves 
Upon  the  battle  field,  or  under  ocean's  waves ; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  single  state. 
And  long  procession — there  to  he. 


Where  their  sons'  sons^  and  all  posterity. 
Unheard  by  them,  their  deeds  shall  celebrate 


1 


IV. 


Nor  will  the  God  of  peace  and  love 
Such  martial  service  disapprove. 
He  guides  the  Pestilence — the  cloud 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath  ; 
The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed^ 
His  drought  consumes,  his  mildew  taints  with 
death ; 
He  sprinsrs  the  hushed  Volcano's  mine, 
He  puts  the  Earthquake  on  her  still  design. 
Darkens  the  sun,  hath  Kide  the  forest  sink. 
And,  drinking  towns  :  nd  cities,  still  can  drinW 
Cities   and    towns — 'tis   Thou — the    work   is 

Thine!— 
The  fierce  Tornado  sleeps  within  thy  courts — 
He  hears  the  word^-he  flies — 
And  XMvies  perish  in  their  ports ; 
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For  Thou  art  angry  with  ihinc  enemies ! 

For  these,  and  mourning  for  our  errors, 
And  sins,  that  point  their  terrors, 
We  bow  oiur  heads  before  Thee,  and  we  laud 
And  magnify  thy  name,  Almightv  God ! 

But  Man  is  thy  most  awful  instrument. 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent ; 
Thou  doth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dazzling  mail. 
And  for  thy  righteous  purpose  they  prei^ ; 
Thine  arm  from  peril  guards  the  coasts 
Of  them  who  in  thy  laws  delight : 
Thy  presence  turns  the  scale  of  doubtful  fight, 
TremeDdous  Gkxl  of  battles,  Lord  of  Hosts  I 

V. 

Forbear :— to  Thee— 
Father  and  Judge  of  all,  with  fervent  tongue 

But  in  a  gentler  strain 
Of  contemplation,  by  no  sense  of  wrong, 

81*00  quick  and  keen)  incited  to  disdain 
f  pity  pleading  from  the  heart  in  vais^ 
To  Thbk— To  Thke 
Just  God  of  christianised  Humanity 
Shall  praises  be  poured  forth,  and  thanks  ascend. 
That  thou  hast  brought  our  warfare  to  an  end, 
And  that  we  need  no  second  victory  I 
Blest,  above  measure  blest. 
If  on  thy  love  our  Land  her  hopes  shall  rest, 
And  all  the  Nations  labour  to  fulfil 
Thy  law,  and  live  henceforth  in  peace,  in  pure 
good  wilL 

XLVI. 

ODE. 

THB  MORKING  OP  THB  DAY  APPOINTED  FOR  A 
GENERAL  THANKSGIVING.    JANUARY  x8,  z8x6. 

I. 

Hail,  orient  Conqueror  of  gloomy  Night  I 
Thou  that  canst  shed  the  buss  of  gratitude 
On  hearts  howe'er  insensible  or  rude  ; 
Whether  thy  punctual  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monarchs  dwell ; 
Or  thou,  impartial  Sun,  with  presence  bright 
Cheer'st  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's  cell ! 
Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 
In  naked  splendour,  dear  from  mist  or  haze. 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays, 
Which  even  in  deepest  winter  testify 

lliy  power  and  majesty, 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  presumes  to  gaze. 
— Well  docs  thine  asi>cct  usher  in  this  Day ; 
As  aptly  suits  therewith  that  modest  pace 

Submitted  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thou  shalt  trace, 
Till,  with  the  heavensand  earth,  thoupassawayl 
Nor  less,  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains, 
Their  utter  stillness,  and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  ethereal  summits  white  with  snow, 
(Whose  tranquil  pomp  and  spotless  purity 

Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  tts  who  tread  below) 
Do  with  the  se^  .rice  of  this  Day  accord. 
— Divinest  Object  which  the  uplifted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold  :  ^ 
Thou,  who  upon  those  snow-clad  Heights  has 

poured 
Meek  lustre,  nor  forget'st  the  bumble  Vale  ; 
Thou  who  dost  warm  Earth's  universal  mould. 
And  for  thy  bounty  wert  not  unadored 


By  pious  men  of  old ; 
Once  more,  heart-cheering  Sun,  I  bid  thee  hail  I 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day,  let  not  this  promise 

fail! 

II. 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet  of  this  morning  hour. 
All  nature  seems  to  hear  me  while  I  speak. 
By  feelings  urged  that  do  not  vainly  seek 
Apt  language,  ready  as  the  tuneful  notes 
That  stream  in  blithe  succession  from  the  throats 

Of  birds,  in  leafy  bower. 
Warbling  a  farewell  to  a  vernal  shower. 
— There  is  a  radiant  though  a  short-lived  flame. 
That  bums  for  Poets  in  the  dawning  east ; 
And  oft  my  soni  hath  kindled  at  the  same. 
When  the  captivit3r  of  sleep  had  ceased ; 
But  He  who  fixed  immoveably  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  laws  as  strong, 

A  solid  refuge  for  distress — 

The  towers  of  righteousness ; 
He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  came 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day^s  sacrifice  ; 
Knows  that  the  source  is  nobler  whence  doth  rise 

The  current  of  this  matin  song ; 
That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies. 

III. 
Have  we  not  conquered  f— by  the  vengeful 
sword? 
Ah  no,  by  dint  of  Magnanimity ; 
That  curoed  the  baser  passions,  and  left  free 
A  loyal  band  to  follow  their  liege  Lord 
Clear-sighted  Honour,  and  his  stair!  Compeers, 
Along  a  track  of  most  unnatural  years ; 
In  execution  of  heroic  deeds 
Whose  memory,  spotless  as  the  crystal  beads 
Of  morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  meads. 
Shall  live  enrolled  above  the  starry  spheres. 
He,  who  in  concert  with  an  earthly  string 

Of  Britain's  acts  would  sing,^ 

He  with  enrai>tured  voice  will  tell 
Of  One  whose  spirit  no  reverse  could  quell ; 
Of  One  that  mid  the  failing  never  failed — 
Who  paints  how  Britain  struggled  and  pre- 
vailed 
Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  an  eye 

Of  circumspect  humanity ; 
Shall  show  her  dothed  with  strength  and  skill. 

All  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  stationary  fight ; 
In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning^s  gleam  ; 
Fierce  as  a  nood-gate  bursting  at  mid  night 
To  rouse  the  wicked  from  thcu-  giddy  dream — 
Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field  ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  yield. 

IV. 

An    thus  is  misted  the  sole  true  glory 
That  can  bdong  to  human  story  1 
At  which  they  only  shall  arrive 
Who  through  the  abyss  of  weakness  dive. 
The  very  humblest  are  too  proud  of  heart ; 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightly  set  apart 
For  Him  who  lifteth  up  and  layeth  low  ; 
For  that  Almighty  God  to  whom  we  owe, 
Say  not  that  we  have  vanquished — but  that  we 
survive. 

V. 

How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  im]>ure  I 
Why  .«diouId  the  Song  be  tardy  to  proclaim 
That  less  than  power  .tuboundcd  could  not  tame 
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That  soul  of  Evil— which,  from  hell  let  loose, 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  with  such  abuse 
As  boundless  patience  only  could  endure  ? 
— Wide-wasted  regions— cities  wrapt  in  flame — 
Who  sees,  may  lift  a  streaming  eye 
To  Heaven;— who  never  saw,  may  heave  a  sigh ; 
But  the  foundation  of  our  natures  shakes. 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  aches. 
When  desolated  countries,  towns  on  fire, 

Are  but  the  avowed  attire 
Of  warfare  waged  with  desperate  mind 
Ajainst  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankind  ; 

Assaulting  without  ruth 

The  citadels  of  truth  ; 
Wliile  the  fair  gardens  of  civility, 

By  ignorance  defaced, 

By  violence  laid  waste, 
Perish  without  reprieve  for  flower  or  tree  1 

VI. 

A  crouching  purpose — a  dbtracted  will — 
Opposed  to  hopes  that  battened  upon  scorn, 
And  to  desires  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
Not  all  the  l\ght  of  earthly  power  could  fill ; 
Opposed  to  dju^,  deep  plots  of  patient  skill. 
And  to  celerities  of  lawless  force  ; 
Which,  spurning  God,  had  flung  away  remorse— 
What  could  they  gain  but  shadows  of  redress  ? 
—So  bad  proceeded  propagating  worse ; 
And  discipline  was  passion  s  dire  excess. 
Widens  the  fatal  weo,  its  lines  extend. 
And  deadlier  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend. 
When  will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be  wise  ? 
— 0  prostrate  Lands,  consult  your  agonies  1 

VII. 

No  more — ^tbe  guilt  b  banish'd. 
And,  with  the  s^ut,  the  shame  is  fled ; 
And,  with  the  guilt  and  shame,  the  Woe  hath 

vanish'd, 
Shaking  the  dust  and  ashes  from  her  head  I 
— No  more— these  lingerings  of  distress 
Sully  the  limpid  stream  of  thankfulness. 
What  robe  can  Gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Toy? 
What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
In  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  measures 
Of  glory,  and  felidty,  and  love. 
Surrendering  the  waole  heart  to  sacred  plea- 
sures? 

VIII. 

O  Britain  I  dearer  far  than  life  b  dear. 

If  one  there  be 

Of  all  thy  progeny 
Who  can  forget  tny  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  Son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents  roar. 
As  q>rings  the  lion  from  hb  den. 

As  from  a  forest-brake 

Upstarts  a  glistering  snake, 
The  bold  Arch-despot  re-appeared  :— again 
Wide  Europe  heaves,  impatient  to  be  cast. 
With  all  her  arro^  Powers, 
On  that  offensive  soil,  like  waves  upon  a 
thousand  shores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast  I 
But  Thou   art  foremost  in  the  field : — there 

^  stand : 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  hand  I 
All  States  have   glorified  themselves ;-  their 

claims 
Are  weighed  by  Providence,  in  balance  even ; 


And  now,  m  preference  to  the  mightiest  names. 
To  Thee  the  exterminating  sword  b  given. 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justly  gained  1 
Exalted  office,  worthily  sustained  1 

I3C. 

Preserve,  O  Lord  !  within  our  hearts 
The  memory  of  thy  favour. 
That  else  insensibly  departs, 
And  loses  its  sweet  savour ! 
Lodge  it  within  us !— as  the  power  of  light 
Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  gems. 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadems. 
So  shine  our  thankfulness  for  ever  bright ! 
What  offering,  what  transcendent  monument 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present? 
—Not  work  of  hands ;  but  trophies  that  may 

reach 
To  highest  Heaven— the  labour  of  the  Soul ; 
That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach. 
Upon  the  internal  conquests  made  by  each. 
Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole. 
Yet  will  not  heaven  disown  nor  earth  gainsay 
The  outward  service  of  thb  day ; 
Whether  the  worshippers  entreat 
Forgiveness  from  God's  mercy-seat ; 
Or  thiamks  and  praises  to  Hb  throne  ascend 
That  He  has  brought  our  warfare  to  an  end^ 

And  that  we  need  no  second  victory  I 

Ha !  what  a  ghastly  si^ht  for  man  to  see : 
And  to  the  heavenly  saints  in  peace  who  dwell. 

For  a  brief  moment,  terrible ; 
But,  to  thy  sovereign  penetration,  fair, 
Before  whom  all  things  are  that  were. 
All  iudgments  that  have  been,  or  e'er  shall  be ; 
Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tranquillity  !^ 
Along  the  bosom  of  thb  favoured  Nation, 
Breathe  Thou,  this  day,  a  vital  undulation  I 

Let  all  who  do  this  land  inherit  ^ 

Be  conscious  of  thy  moving  spirit  I 
Oh,  'tis  a  goodly  Ordinance,- thcsight. 
Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one  of 

pure  delight ; 
Bless  Thou  the  hour,  or  e'er  the  hour  arrive. 
When  a  whole   people  shall  kneel  down   in 

prayer,  , 

And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  rapture,  strive 
With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  thy  protectin|[  care. 
Their  solemn  joy— praising  the  Eternal  Lord 

For  tyranny  suodued. 
And  for  the  sway  of  equity  renewed, 
For  liberty  confijrmed,  and  peace  restored  1 

X. 

But  hark— die  summons !— down  the  pladd 
lake 
Floats  the  soft  cadence  of  the  church-tower 

beUs; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun.  as  if  hb  beams  would 

wake 
The  tender  insects  {sleeping  in  their  cells ; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun— and  not  a  breeze  to 

shake 
The  drops  that  tip  the  melting  icicles. 

Of  enter  new  his  tempU  gatel 
Inviting  words — ^perchance  already  flung 
(As  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  the  aiUe 
Of  some  old  Minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  lealous  passion  stun^;. 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring  blast. 
And  has  begun^its  clouds  of  sound  to  cast 


L 


Lh  lowardfl  empyreal  Ha-rttx, 


Ami  itiEpgib  of  love  our  Kruli  ihall  dencc : 
For  to  a  few  mUecUd  in  his  name, 
Tbeir  heavtnly  Falher  will  indint  an  ear 

Awake  I  tilt  maleiiy  of  God  rewre  1 

Go — and  with  fortheads  oieekLy  bowed 
Pieieot  yoor  prayera— go — and  rejmce  aloud- 

The  Hofc  One  will  hear  ( 
And  what,  'nud  Btence  deep,  wtlh  bilh  tuKen 


E  13/AGIIfA  T/O.V. 

Ye,  in  your  k» 
Shall  suD^v  fe 
Ofw»nungs-l 


TluDDeorGfaECl 
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DEDICATION. 


DuK  Pcnav^ravcLli 


1 1   think  not  thai  tha    Her  skill  ihc  tried  with  ten  imbitioui 

For  You  the  vwaaght :  Ye  only  can  i 

e  iDemorial  Lays,  The  life,  the  tnith.  the  beauty :  ihe  c 


lie  sreeiwst  bowe 
be  &ireit  Uodica 
RitdalMoubt, 


I— Ihopgli  free  to  choose  T 
.  the  moM  inviliDE  "ays,  SI 
1  aod  the  brightest  days—  [ 


SDIed,  thai  for  You 


if  the  Nereid  S 


To  rink,  and  meet  Ifaem  in  Iheir  frelled  laves 
WLlhend.  grateflque,  immeasuraUy  old, 
And  ihiill  and  fierce  in  accetit  l-Fear  il  not ; 
Pot  they  Eactb'i  Itirea  daughters  ds  eicel : 
Pure  uiidccaying  t>eauty  19  ihar  lot ; 


le  stKXii 


ilh  goldeii  llghl 

I  now  the  lunleu  hour 
,y  for  peaceful  nieht. 


Thb  SjaritofAnliquily— enshrined 
Tn  lumpluous  buiyings,  vocal  in  sweet  uii 
In  picture,  speaking  with  heroic  tongue. 
And  with  devout  s^enniltet  entwined— 
Mounts  to  ihe  seal  of  giace  within  the  mini 
that  ghUe  wilh  (Wan-like  ( 

,  even  amid  the  vulgar  thior 


Thee 


:n,ple,  d 


To  uiulual  respect  in  ll»ughl  and  de 
To  leisure,  to  forbeaiantei  tcdate ; 

A  deeper  peace  than  that  la  deietu  I 


INCIDENT  AT  BRUGfes. 
In  Rrugtl  town  is  many  a  street 
Whence  busy  life  hatb  fled  ; 
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A  harp  that  tuneful  prelude  made 
To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell. 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng ; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were  both  voice  and  chords. 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear. 
Yet  sad  as  sweet,—  for  English  words 

Had  fidlen  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  a  breezy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  fnnnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heave, 

Cloihed  with  innocuous  fire ; 
But.  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Showed  little  of  hb  state ; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nun, 

Twas  through  an  iron  grate. 

Not  alwairs  is  the  heart  unwise. 

Nor  pity  idly  bom. 
If  even  a  passing  Stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove. 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be  ! 
Oh  !  what  is  beauty,  what  is  love, 

And  opening  life  to  thee  ? 

Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeline  sanctified 
By  one  soft  trickling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side ; 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this. 

Borne  gailv  o'er  the  sea. 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  English  liberty  t 


\ 


V. 

AFTKK  VISITING  THB  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

A  wiNcfeD  Goddess— clothed  in  vesture  wrought 
Of  rainbow  colours ;  One  whose  port  was  bold, 
Whose  overburthened  hand  could  scarcely  hold 
The  glittering  crowns  and  garlands  which  it 

brought — 
Hovered  in  air  above  the  far-famed  Spot 
She  vanished  ;  leaving  prospect  blank  and  cold 
Of  wind-swept  com  that  wide  around  us  rolled 
In  dreary  billows,  wood,  and  meagre  cot. 
And  monuments  that  soon  must  disappear : 
Yet  a  dread  local  recompence  we  found ; 
While  glory  seemed  betrayed,  while  patriot- 

seal 
Sank  in  our  bearti,  we  felUas  men  akouidKex^. 
With  such  vast  hoards  of  hidden  carnage  near. 
And  honor  breathing  fincmi  the  silent  ground  I 

VI. 


BETWEEN  NAMUE  AND  LIEGE. 

What   lovelier   home    could    gentle    Fancy 

choose? 
Is  this  the  stream,  whose  cities,  hei2:hts,  and 

plains. 
War's  favourite  playground)  are  with  crimson 

stains 
Familiar,  as  the  Mom  with  pearly  dews  f 
The  Mom,  that  wym.  along  the  silver  Meusb, 
Spreading  her  peaceful  ensigns,  calls  the  swains 


To  tend  their  silent  boats  and  ringine  wains. 
Or  strip  the  bow  whose  mellow  fruit  bestrews 
The  ripening  com  beneath  it.     As  mine  eyes 
Turn  m>m  the  fortified  and  threatening  hill. 
How  sweet  the  prosoect  of  yon  watery  glade. 
With   its   grey  roclcs   clustering   in    pensive 

shade — 
That,  shaped  like  old  monastic  turrets,  rise 
From  the  smooth  meadow-ground,  serene  and 

stiUl 

VII. 
AIX-LA-CHAPBLLB. 

Was  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo, 
I1iat  we  approached  the  Seat  of  Oiarlemaine  f 
To  sweep  from  many  an  old  romantic  strain 
That  faith  which  no  devotion  may  renew  I 
Why  does  this  puny  Church  present  to  view 
Her  feeble  columns?  and  that  scanty  chair ! 
This  sword  that  one  of  our  weak  tunes  might 

wear ! 
OUects  of  false  pretence,  or  meanly  true ! 
If  from  a  traveller's  fortune  I  might  claim 
A  palpable  memorial  of  that  day. 
Then  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
That  Roland  dove  with   huge  two-handed 

sway. 
And  to  the  enormous  labour  left  his  name, 
Where  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky  crescent 

Meach. 

VIIL 
IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  COLOGNE. 

O  FOR  the  help  of  Angeb  to  complete 
This  Temple— Angels  governed  by  a  iJan 
Thus  far  pursued  (how  gloriously !)  by  Man, 
Studious  that  Ht  might  not  disdain  the  seat 
Who  dwells  in  heaven  I    But  that  aspiring  heat 
Hath  failed  ;  and  now,  ye  Powers  I  whose  gor- 
geous wings 
And  s^endid  aspect  yon  emblazonings 
But  fiuntly  picture,  'twere  an  office  meet 
For  you  on  these  unfinished  shafts  to  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  your  harmony : — 
This  vast  design  might  tempt  you  to  repeat 
Strains  that  call  forth  upon  empyreal  ground 
Immortal  Fabrics,  rising  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  harps  and  voices  sweet  1 

IX. 

IN  A  CARRIACl^  UPON  THE  BANKS  OF  THB 
RHINE. 

Amid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  defrauded  heart— while  sweeping  by. 
As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity. 
Beneath  her  vine-leaf  crown  the  green  Earth 

reels: 
Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
The  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
Each  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower  sublime. 
And  what  the  Dell  unwillmgly  reveals 
Of  luricing  cloistral  arch,  through  trees  espied 
Near  the  bright  River's  cidge.    Yet  why  repine  ? 
To  muse,  to  creep,  to  halt  at  will,  to  gaze — 
Such   sweet   way-faring — of  life's   spring  the 

•pride. 
Her  summons  faithful  joy— //io/sdll  is  mine. 
And  in  fit  measure  cheen  ffwt!i"*"«l  days. 
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X. 
HYMN, 

FOR  THB  BOATMEN,  AS  THEV  APPROACH  THE 
RAPIDS  UNDER  THE  CASTLE  OF  HEIDEL- 
BERG. 

Jbsu  !  blesA  our  slender  Boat, 

By  the  current  swept  along ; 
Loud  its  tbreatenings — let  them  not 

Drown  the  music  of  a  sone 
Breathed  thy  mercy  to  implore. 
Where  these  troubled  waters  roar  ! 
Saviour,  for  our  warnin|^,  seen 

Bleedins  on  that  preaous  Rood  ; 
If,  while  through  the  meadows  green 

Gently  wound  the  peaceful  flood. 
We  forgot  Thee,  do  not  Thou 
Disregard  thy  Suppliants  now ! 

Hither,  like  yon  ancient  Tower 
Watching  o'er  Che  River's  b«xi. 

Fling  the  shadow  of  thy  power. 
Else  we  sleep  amone  tne  dead ; 

Thou  who  trod'&t  the  billowy  sea. 

Shield  us  in  our  jeopardy ! 

Guide  our  Bark  among  the  waves ; 

Through  the  rocks  our  passage  smooth ; 
Where  the  whirlpool  frets  and  raves 

Let  thy  love  its  anger  soothe : 
All  our  hope  is  placed  in  Thee  ; 
Miurere  Vomtnet 


XI. 
THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

Not,  like  his  great  Compeers,  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life  !    The  wandering 
Stream 

ClHio  loves  the  Ooss,yet  to  the  Crescent's  gleam 
nfolds  a  wilUn^  breast}  with  infant  glee 
Slips  from  his  prison  walls  :  and  Fancy,  free 
To  follow  m  his  track  of  silver  light, 
Mounts  on  rapt  wing,and  with  a  moment's  flight 
Hath  reachea  the  encincture  of  that  gloomy  sea 
Whose  waves  the  Orphean  Ivre  forbad  to  meet 
Inconflict;  whose  rough  winds  forgot  their  jars 
To  waft  the  heroic  progeny  of  Greece  : 
When  the  first   Ship  sailed  for   the    Golden 

Fleece — 
ARGO-yexalted  for  that  darinj^feat 
To  fix  in  heaven  her  shape  distinct  with  stars. 

xir. 

ON  APPROACHING  THE  STAUB-BACH,  LAUTER- 
BRUNNEN. 

Uttered  by  whom,  or  how  inspired— designed 
For  what  strange  service,   does  this  concert 

reach 
Our  ears,  and  near  the  dwellings  of  mankind, 
Mid  fields  familiarized  to  human  speech  ?— 
No  Mermaids  warble— to  allay  the  wind 
Dnvmg  some  vessel  toward  a  dangerous  beach- 
More    thrilling    melodies;    Witch   answering 

Witch, 
To  chant  a  love-spell,  never  intertwined 
Notes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  musical : 
Alas  I  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 
Or  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 
The  strain  should  flow— free  Fancy  to  enthral, 
And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 
This  bold,  this  bright,  this  sky-bom  Water- 
fall t 
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the  fall  of  the  aar— handec. 
From  the  fierce  aspect  of  this  River,  throwing 
His  giant  body  o'er  the  steep  rock's  brink. 
Back  in  astonishment  and  fear  we  shrink  : 
But,  gradually  a  calmer  look  bestowing. 
Flowers  we  espy  beside  the  torrent  growing : 
Flowers  that  peep  forth  from  many  a  deft  and 

chink. 
And,  from  the  whirlwind  of  his  anger,  drink 
Hues  ever  fresh,  in  rocky  fortress  blowing : 
lliey  suck — ^from  breath  that,  threatening  to 

destroy. 
Is  more  benignant  than  the  dewy  eve — 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  motions  as  of  joy : 
Nor  doubt  but  He  to  whom  yon  Pine-trees  nod 
Their  heads  in  sign  of  worship.  Nature's  God, 
These  humbler  adoiauons  wiU  receive. 

XIV. 

MEMORIAL, 

NEAR  THB  OUTLET  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  THUN. 
"J)Ejr 

MEINKS  FRgaSDn 
ALOYS  RKDINO 
MDCCCXrill« 

Aloys  Reding,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
Captain-General  of  the  Swiss  forces,  which, 
with  a  courage  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
the  cause,  opposed  the  flagitious  and  too  suc- 
cessful attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate 
their  country. 

Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill 
A  gravelled  pathway  treadmg. 
We  reached  a  votive  Stone  that  bears 
The  name  of  Alcys  Reding. 

Well  judged  the  Friend  who  placed  it  there 
For  silence  and  protection ; 
And  haplv  with  a  finer  care 
Of  dutiful  afiection. 

The  Sun  regards  it  from  the  West ; 
And,  while  m  summer  glory 
He  sets,  his  sinking  yidds  a  type 
Of  that  pathetic  story : 

And  ofl  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 
Amid  the  grove  to  linger ; 
Till  all  is  dim,  save  this  bright  Stone 
Touched  by  his  golden  finger. 

XV. 

COMPOSED  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CANTONS. 

Doomed  as  we  are  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  shower. 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar,  to  deride  the  fane. 
Where  simple  Suflerers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

I  love,  where  spreads  tha  village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze : 
Hail  to  the  firm  tmmoving  cross. 
Aloft,  where  pines  their  branches  toss  I 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn. 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways  1 

Where'er  we  roam— along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine— or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
ThrouKh  AljMne  vale,  or  cnampain  wide, 
Whate'cr  wc  look  on,  at  our  side 
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Be  Charity  I— to  bid  us  think. 
And  feel,  if  we  would  know. 

XVI. 
AFTER-THOUGHT. 

Oh  Life !  without  thy  chequered  scene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe. 
Success  and  failure,  could  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found ; 
For  faith,  'mid  ruined  hopes,  serene? 
Or  whence  could  virtue  flow? 

Pain  entered  through  a  ghastly  breach — 
Nor  while  sin  lasts  must  effort  cease  ; 
Heaven  upon  earth's  an  «mpty  boast ; 
But,  for  the  bowers  of  Eden  lost, 
Mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach 
A  portion  of  God's  peace. 

xvii. 

SCCNB  ON  THB  LAKE  OF  BRIENT2. 

"What  know  we  of  the  Blest  above 
But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love  ?" 
Yet,  if  they  ever  did  inspire 
A  mortal  hymi\(  or  shaped  the  choir, 
Now,  where  those  harvest  Damsels  float 
Homeward  m  their  rugged  Boat, 

gVhile  all  the  rufflmg  winds  are  fled— 
ach  slumbering  on  some  mountain's  head) 
Now,  swely,  hath  that  gracious  aid 
Been  felt,  that  influence  is  dispbyed. 
Pupils  of  Heaven,  in  order  stand 
The  rustic  Maidens,  everv  hand 
Upon  a  Sister's  shoulder  laid,— 
To  chant,  as  glides  the  boat  along 
A  simple,  but  a  touching,  song ; 
To  chant,  as  Angels  do  above. 
The  melodies  of  Peace  in  love  1 
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SNGELBBRC,  THE  HILL  OF  ANGELS. 

For  gentlest  uses,  oft-times  Nature  takes 
The  work  of  Fancy  from  her  willing  hands ; 
And  such  a  beautiful  creation  makes 
As  renders  needless  spells  and  magic  wands, 
And  for  the  boldest  tale  belief  commands. 
When  first  mine  eyes  beheld  that  famous  Hill 
The  sacred  Engelberg,  celestial  Bands, 
With  intermin^hng  motions  soft  and  still. 
Hung  round  its  top,  on  wings  that  changed 
their  hues  at  wilL 

Qouds  do  not  name  those  Visitante  ;  they  were. 
The  very  AngeU  whose  authentic  lays. 
Sung  from  that  heavenly  ground  in  middle  air, 
Ma&  known  the  spot  where  piety  should  raise 
A  holy  Structure  to  the  Almighty's  praise. 
Resplendent  Apparition  !  if  in  vain 
My  ears  did  listen,  'twas  enough  to  gaze*. 
And  watch  the  slow  departure  of  the  train. 
Whose  skirts  the  glowing  Mountain  thirsted  to 
detain. 


XIX. 

OUR   LADY  OF  THE  SNOW. 

Meek  Virgin  Mother,  more  benign 
Than  fairest  Star,  upon  the  height 
Of  thy  own  mountain,*  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  sleep, 

*  Mount  Righi. 


What  eye  can  look  upon  thy  shrine 
Untroubled  at  the  aght? 

These  crowded  offerings  as  they  hang 
In  sign  of  miserv  relieved, 
Even  these,  without  intent  of  theirs. 
Report  of  comfortless  despairs. 
Of  many  a  deep  and  cureless  pang 
And  confidence  deceived. 

To  Thee,  in  this  aSrial  cleft. 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
All  sufferers  that  no  more  reljr 
On  mortal  succour — all  who  sigh 
And  pine,  of  human  hope  bereR, 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  fnend. 

And  hence,  O  Virgin  Mother  mild  ! 
Though  plenteous  flowers  around  thee  blow 
Not  only  from  the  dreary  strife 
Of  Winter,  but  the  storms  of  life. 
Thee  have  thy  Votaries  aptly  styled. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Even  for  the  Man  who  stops  not  here. 
But  down  the  irrieuous  valley  hies. 
Thy  very  name^  O  Ladv  1  flmgs. 
O'er  blooming  nelds  ana  gushing  springs 
A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear. 
And  diastening  sympathies ! 

Nor  falls  that  intermingling  shade 
To  summer-gladsomeness  unkind : 
It  chastens  only  to  requite 
With  gleams  of  fresher,  purer,  light ; 
While,  o'er  the  flower-enamelled  glade. 
More  sweetly  breathes  the  wind. 

But  on !— a  tempting  downward  way, 
A  verdant  path  before  us  lies : 
Clear  shines  the  glorious  sun  above ; 
Then  ^ve  free  course  to  joy  and  lov^ 
Deeming  the  evil  of  the  day 
Sufficient  for  the  wise. 


XX. 

EFFUSION, 

IN  PRSSBNCB  OF  THE  PAINTED  TOWER  OP 
TELL,  AT  ALTORF. 

This  Tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where  grew 
the  Linden  Tree  against  which  his  Son  is  said 
to  have  been  placed,  when  the  Father's 
archery  was  put  to  proof  under  circumstances 
so  famous  in  Swiss  Story. 

What  though  the  Italian  pencil  wrought  not 

here. 
Nor  such  fine  skill  as  did  the  meed  bestow 
On  Marathonian  valour,  yet  the  tear 
Springs  forth  in  preser.ce  of  this  gaudy  show, 
while  narrow  cares  their  limits  overflow. 
Thrice  happy,  burghers,  peasants,  warriors  old. 
Infants  in  arms,  and  ye,  that  as  ye  go 
Home-ward  or  school-ward,  ape  what  ye  behold; 
Heroes  before  your  time,  in  frolic  fancy  bold  I 

And  when  that  calm  Spectatress  from  on  high 
I..ooks  down— the  bright  and  solitary  Moon, 
Who  never  gazes  but  to  beautify : 
And  snow-fed  torrents,  which  the  blaze  of  noon 
Roused  into  fury,  murmur  a  soft  tune 
"That  fosters  peace,  and  frcntleness  recals  ; 
Then  might  the  passing  Monk  receive  a  boon 
Of  saintly  pleasure  from  these  pictured  walls 
While,  on  the  warlike  groups,  the  mellowing 
lustre  falls. 
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How  blest  the  souk  who  when  their  trials  come 
Yield  not  to  terror  or  despondency, 
But  £ace  like  that  sweet  Bov  their  mortal  doom. 
Whose  head  the  ruddy  apple  tops,  while  he 
Expectant  stands  beneatn  the  linden  tree : 
He  quakes  not  Uke  the  timid  forest  game. 
But  smiles— the  hesitating  shaft  to  free  ; 
Assured  that  Heaven  its  justice  will  proclaim, 
And  to  his  Father  give  its  own  unerring  aim. 

XXI. 
THB  TOWN  OF  SCHWYTZ. 

By  antique  Fancv  trimmed — though  lowly,  fared 
To  digmty — in  thee,  O  Sciiwytz  I  are  seen 
The  genuine  features  of  the  golden  mean ; 
EU^uaJity  by  Prudence  governed. 
Or  jealous  Nature  niling  in  her  stead  ; 
And.  therefore,  art  thou  blest  with  peace,  serene 
As  tnat  of  the  sweet  fields  and  meadows  green 
In  unambitious  compass  round  thee  spread. 
Maiestic  Berne,  high  on  her  guardian  steep. 
Holding  a  central  station  of  command. 
Might  well  be  styled  this  noble  body's  Head  ; 
Thou,  lodged  'mid  motmtainous  entrenchments 

deep, 
Its  Heart  ;  and  ever  may  the  heroic  Land 
Thv  name,  O  Schwytz,  in  happy  freedom 

keep  I* 


XXII. 

NO  HEARING  THB  "  RANZ  DES  VACHES*'  ON  THB 
TOP  OF  THB  PASS  OP  ST  COTHAXO. 

I  LISTEN— but  no  faculty  of  mine 

Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 

Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  affect 

With  tenderest  passion  ;  leaving  him  to  pine 

(So  fame  reports}  and  die, — his  sweet-breath'd 

kine 
Remembering,   and   green    Alpine    pastures 

deckecf 
With  vernal  flowers.    Yet  may  we  not  reject 
The  tale  as  fabulous. — Here  while  I  recline. 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  Strain 
Are  moved,  for  me — upon  this  Mountain  n.mied 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminence — 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memory  reclaimed. 
Yield  to  the  Music's  touching  influence  ; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain. 

XXIII. 

FORT  FUENTES. 

The  Rums  of  Fort  Fuentes  form  the  crest  of 
a  rocky  eminence  that  rises  from  the  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como,  commanding 
vicws^  up  the  Valteline,  and  toward  the  town 
of  Chiavenna.  The  prospect  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion is  characterised  oy  melancholy  sublimity. 
We  rejoiced  at  being  favoured  with  a  distinct 
view  of  those  Alpine  heights ;  not,  as  we  had 
expected^  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  storm, 
steeped  in  celestial  glory,  yet  in  communion 
with  clouds  floating  or  stationary — scatterings 
•from  heaven.    The  ruin  is  interesting  both  in 

*  Nearly  500  years  (says  Ebcl,  speaking  of 
the  French  Invasion),  had  elapsed,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  foreign  soldien  were  seen  upon 
the  frontiers  of  this  small  Canton,  to  impose 
upon  it  the  laws  of  their  governors. 


mass  and  in  detail.  An  Inscription,  upon 
elaborately-sculptured  marble  lying  on  the 
ground,  records  that  the  Fort  had  been  erected 
D}r  Count  Fuentes  in  the  year  1600,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  and  the  Chapel, 
about  twenty  years  after,  by  one  of  his  De- 
scendants. Marble  pillars  of  gateways  are  yet 
standing,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chapel 
walls :  a  smooth  green  turf  has  taken  plac»  of 
the  pavement,  and  we  could  see  no  trace  of 
altar  or  image ;  but  everywhere  something  to 
remind  one  of  former  splendour,  and  of  devas- 
tation and  tumult.  In  our  ascent  we  had  passed 
abundance  of  wild  vines  intermingled  with 
bushes :  near  the  ruins  were  some  ill  tended, 
but  grovring  willingly ;  and  rock,  turf,  and 
fragments  of  the  pile,  are  alike  covered  or 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  among  which 
the  rose-coloured  pink  was  growing  in  great 
beauty.  While  descending,  we  discovered  on 
the  ground,  apart  from  the  path,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  frpm  the  ruined  Chapel,  a 
statue  of  a  Child  in  pure  white  marble,  unin- 
jured  by  the  explosion  that  had  driven  it  so  far 
down  the  hill.  "  How  little,**  we  exclaimed, 
*'are  these  things  valued  here  I  Could  we  but 
transport  this  pretty  Image  to  our  own  garden  I  *' 
— Yet  it  seemed  it  would  have  been  a  pity  any 
one  should  remove  it  from  its  couch  in  the 
wilderness,  which  may  be  its  own  for  hundreds 
of  years. — Extract  from  JourtuU. 

Dread  hour !  when,  upheaved  by  wai^s  sul- 
_  phurous  blast. 

This  sweet- visaged  Cherub  of  Parian  stone 
So  far  from  the  holy  enclosure  was  cast, 

To  couch  in  this  thicket  of  brambles  alone  ; 

To  rest  where  the  lizard  may  bask  in  the  palm 
Of  his  half-open  hand  pure  from  blcmijkh  or 

speck ; 
And  the  green,  gilded  snake,  without  troubling 

the  calm 
Of  the  beautiful  countenance,  twine  round  his 

neck  ; 

Where  haply  (kind  service  to  Piety  due !) 

When  winter  the  grove  of  its  mantle  bereaves. 
Some  bird  (like  our  own  honoured  redbreast) 
may  strew 
The  desolate  Slumberer  with  moss  and  with 
leaves. 

Fuentes  once  harboured  the  good  and  the 
brave. 
Nor  to  her  was  the  dance  of  soft  pleasure 
unknown; 
Her  banners  for  festal  enjovment  did  wave 
While  the  thrill  of  her  ^fes  thro'  the  moun- 
tains was  blown : 

Now   gads  the  wild  vine  o'er   the   pathless 
ascent ; — 
O  silence  of  Nature,  how  dpep  vk  thy  sway,^ 
When  the  whirlwind  of  human  destruction  is 
spent. 
Our  tumults  appeased,  and  our  strifes  passed 
away! 

XXIV. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  SALVADOR,  SEEN  FROM 
THE  UAKE  OF  LUGANO. 

This  Church  was  almost  destroyed  by  light- 
ning a  few  years  ogo^  but  the  altar  and  the 
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image  of  the  Patron  Saint  were  untouched. 
The  Mount,  upon  the  summit  of  which  the 
Church  is  built,  stands  amid  the  intricacies 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  ;  and  is,  from  a  hun- 
dred points  of  view,  its  principKal  ornament, 
rising  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and,  on  one 
side,  nearly  perpendicular  The  ascent  is 
toilsome ;  but  the  traveller  who  performs  it 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  Splendid  fertility, 
rich  woods  and  dazzling  waters,  seclusion 
and  confinement  of  view  contrasted  with  sea- 
like extent  of  plain  fading  into  the  sky  ;  and 
this  again,  in  an  opposite  quarter,  with  an 
horizon  of  the  loftiest  and  boldest  Alps — tmite 
in  composing  a  prospect  more  diversified  by 
noagnincence,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  than 
perhaps  any  other  point  in  Europe,  of  so 
inconsiderable  an  elevation,  commands. 

Thou  sacred  Pile  I  whose  turrets  rise 
From  yon  steep  mountain's  loftic:>t  stage, 
Guarded  by  lone  San  Salvador ; 
Sink  (if  thou  must)  as  heretofore. 
To  sulphurous  bolts  a  sacrifice. 
But  ne'er  to  human  rage  I 

On  Horeb's  top,  on  Sinai,  deigned 
To  rest  thp  universal  Lord  : 
Why  leap  the  fountains  from  their  cells 
Where  everlasting  Bounty  dwells  ? — 
That,  while  the  Creature  is  sustained. 
His  God  may  be  adored. 

Qiffs,  fountains,  rivers,  seasons,  tirne^— 
Let  all  remind  the  soul  of  heaven  ; 
Our  slack  devotion  needs  them  all : 
And  Faith — so  oft  of  sense  the  thrall. 
While  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs- 
May  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Glory,  and  patriotic  Love, 

And  aJI  the  Pomps  of  this  frail  "spot 

Which  men  call  Earth,"  have  yearned  to 

•eek. 
Associate  with  the  simply  meek. 
Religion  in  the  sainted  grove. 
And  m  the  hallowed  groL 
Thither,^  in  time  of  adverse  shocks. 
Of  fainting  hopes  and  backward  wills. 
Did  mighty  Tell  repair  of  old — 
A  Hero  cast  in  Nature's  mould, 
Deliverer  of  the  stedfast  rocks 
Axid  of  the  ancient  hills  1 

Ne^  too,  of  battle  mart^nrs  chief! 
Who,  to  recal  his  daunted  peers. 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space. 
By  gathering  with  a  wide  embrace. 
Into  his  single  breast,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears.* 


XXV. 

THB  ITALIAN  ITIKSRANT,  AND  T1IB  SWISS 
GOATHERD. 

FART  I. 


Now  that  the  farewell  tear  is  dried, 
Heaven  prosper  thee,  be  hope  thy  guide  I 

*  Arnold  Winkelried,  at  the  batde  of  Scm- 
pach,  broke  an  Austrian  phalanx  in  this 
manner. 


Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Coy; 
The  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy  I 
Whether  for  London  bouncl-— to  trill 
Thy  mountain  notes  with  simple  skill ; 
Or  on  thy  head  to  poise  a  show 
Of  Images  in  seemly  row  ; 
The  graceful  form  of  milk-white  Steed, 
Or  Burd  that  soared  with  Ganymede : 
Or  through  our  hamlets  thou  wilt  bckr 
The  sightless  Milton,  with  his  hair 
Around  his  placid  temples  curled  : 
And  Shakspeare  at  his  side — a  freight, 
If  clay  could  think  and  mind  were  weight. 
For  him  who  bore  the  world  I 
Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Boy  ; 
The  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy ! 

II. 
But  thou,  perhaps,  (alert  as  free 
I'hough  serving  sa^e  philosophy) 
Wilt  ramble  over  hill  and  dale, 
A  Vender  of  the  well-wrought  Scale, 
Whose  sentient  tube  instructs  to  time 
A  purpose  to  a  fickle  clime  : 
Whether  thou  choose  this  useful  part. 
Or  minister  to  finer  art. 
Though  robbed  of  many  a  cherished  dream. 
And  crossed  by  many  a  shattered  scheme. 
What  stirring  wonders  wilt  thou  see 
In  the  proud  Isle  of  liberty  t^ 
Yet  will  the  Wanderer  sometimes  pine 
With  thoughts  which  no  delights  can  cJiasc, 
Recal  a  Sister's  last  embrace. 
His  Mother's  neck  entwine ; 
Nor  shall  forget  the  Maiden  coy 
That«w»/(/have  loved  the  bright-haired  Boy! 

III. 
My  Song,  encouraged  by  the  gmce 
Tnat  beams  from  his  ingenuous  face. 
For  this  Adventurer  scruples  not 
To  prophesy  a  golden  lot ; 
Due  rccompence,  and  s.ife  return 
To  CoMo's  steeps — his  happy  bourne ! 
Where  Wt.  aloft  in  garden  glade, 
Shall  tend,  with  his  own  dark-eyed  Maid, 
ITie  towering  maize,  and  prop  tne  twig 
That  ill  supports  the  luscious  fig : 
Or  feed  his  eye  in  paths  sun-proof 
With  purple  of  the  trellis-roof. 
That  through  the  iealous  leaves  escapes 
From  Cadenabbia  s  pendent  grapes. 
— Oh  might  he  tempt  that  Goatherd-child 
To  share  his  wanderings  !  him  whose  look 
Even  yet  my  heart  can  scarcely  brook. 
So  touchingly  he  smiled — 
As  with  a  rapture  caujiht  from  heaven — 
For  unasked  alms  in  pity  given. 


PART  II. 

I. 
With  nodding  plumes,  and  lightly  drest 
Like  foresters  in  leaf-green  vest, 
The  Helvetian  Mountaineers,  on  px>und 
For  Tell's  dread  archery  renowned. 
Before  the  target  stood — to  claim 
The  guerdon  of  the  steadiest  aim. 
Loud  was  the  rifle-gun's  report — 
A  startling  thunder  quick  and  short ! 
But,  flyin;^  through  the  heights  around. 
Echo  prolonged  a  tell-tale  sound 
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Of  hearts  and  hands  alike  **  prepared 
The  treawres  they  enjoy  to  guard  I" 
And,  if  there  be  a  favoured  hour 
When  Heroes  are  allowed  to  quit 
The  tomb,  and  on  the  clouds  to  sit 
With  tutelary  power. 
On  their  Descendants  shedding  grace — 
This  was  the  hour,  and  that  the  place. 

II. 
But  Truth  inspired  the  Bards  of  old 
When  of  an  iron  age  they  told^      ^ 
Which  to  unequallaws  gave  buth. 
And  drove  Astzaea  from  the  earth. 
— ^A  gentle  Boy  (perchance  with  blood 
As  noble  as  the  best  endued,^ 
But  seemingly  a  Thing  despiwd  : 
Even  by  the  sun  and  air  unprized ; 
For  not  a  tinge  or  flowery  streak 
i^peared  upon  his  tender  cheek) 
Iftart-deaf  to  those  rebounding  notes. 
Apart,  beside  his  silent  goats, 
Sate  watching  in  a  forest  shed. 
Pale,  rageed,  with  bare  feet  and  head ; 
Mute  as  the  snow  upon  the  hill. 
And,  as  the  saint  he  prays  to,  stilL 
Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ? 
What  liberty?  if  no  defence  • 
Be  won  for  feeble  Innocence. 
Father  of  all !  though  wilful  Manhood  read 
His  punishment  in  soul-distress. 
Grant  to  the  mom  of  life  its  natural  blessed- 
ness. 


XXVI. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER,  BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  IN 

THE  KBFECTORV  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  MARIA 

DELLA  GRAZIA— MILAN. 

Tho'  searching  damps  and  many  an  envious 

flaw 
Have  marred  this  Work;  the  calm  ethereal 

grace* 
The  love  deep-seated  in  the  Savioui{|s  face. 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  failed  to  awe 
The  Elements  ;  as  they  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  heart  of  the  Beholder — and  erase 
(At  least  for  one  rapt  moment)  every  trace 
Of  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
The  annunciation  of  the  dreadful  truth 
Made  to  the  Twelve  survives :  lip,  forehead, 

check. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  in  ruth 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  uni;uilty  seek 
Unque^ionable  meanings — st  II  bespeak 
A  labour  worthy  of  eternal  youth  I 

XXVI L 
THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  xSaO. 

High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  science  waiting  for  the  hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
Thai  darkening  of  his  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chase, 
Erewhile,  with  rites  impure. 

Afloat  beneath  Italian  skies, 
llirou^h  regions  fair  as  Paradiite 
We  gaily  passed,— till  Nature  wrought 
A  si^t  and  unlooked-for  change. 
That  checked  the  desultory  range 
Of  joy  and  sprightly  thought. 


Where'er  was  dipped  the  toiling  oar. 
The  waves  danced  round  us  as  before. 
As  lightly,  though  of  altered  hoe^ 
Mid  recent  coolness,  such  as  falls 
At  noontide  from  umbrageous  walls 
That  screen  the  morning  dew. 

No  vapour  stretched  its  wings ;  no  cloud 

Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud  ; 

The  £ky  an  azure  field  displayed  ; 

'Twas  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charmed. 

Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disarmed. 

And  as  in  slumber  laid,— 

Or  something  night  and  day  between. 
Like  moonshine — but  the  hue  was  green  ; 
Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  spread 
On  jutting  rock,  and  curved  shore. 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door 
And  on  the  mountain's  head 

It  tinged  the  Julian  steeps— it  lay, 
Lugano  !  on  thy  ample  bay ; 
llie  solemnizing  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  villas,  terraces,  and  towers  ; 
To  Albogasio's  olive  bowers, 
Porlezza  s  verdant  lawn. 

But  Fancy  with  the  speed  of  fire 
Hath  past  to  Milan's  loftiest  spire. 
And  there  alights  'mid  that  aCrial  nost 
Of  Figures  human  and  divine. 
White  as  the  snows  of  Appenine 
Inddrated  by  frost. 

Awe-stricken  she  lieholds  the  array 
lliat  guards  the  Temple  night  ana  dav ; 
Angels  she  sees — that  might  from  neaven 

have  flown, 
And  >^r^n-saints,  who  not  in  vain 
Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 
The  beatific  crown — 

Sees  long-drawn  files,  concentric  rin^ 
Elach  narrowing  above  each  ;— the  wings. 
The  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips, 
The  starry  zone  of  sovereign  height — 
All  steeped  in  this  portentous  li^t  I 
All  suffering  dim  eclipse  I 

Thus  after  Man  had  fallen  (if  anght 
These  perishable  spheres  have  wrought 
May  with  that  issue  be  compared) 
Throngs  of  celestial  visages 
Darkening  like  water  in  the  breeze, 
A  holy  sadness  shared. 

Lo!  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  Sun 
His  glad  deliverance  has  begun : 
The  cypress  waves  her  sombre  plumo 
More  cnecrily  ;  and  town  and  tower, 
The_ vineyard  and  the  olive-bower. 
Their  lustre  re-assume ! 

O  Ye,  who  gunrd  and  grace  my  home 

While  in  far-distant  lands  we  roam, 

What  countenance  hath  this  Day  put  on  for 

youf 
While  we  looked  round  with  favoured  eyes, 
Did  sullen  mists  hide  lake  and  skies 
And  mountains  from  your  view  ? 

Or  was  it  given  vou  to  behold 

Like  vision,  pennve  though  not  cold. 

From  the  smooth  breast  of  gay  Winandcr< 

mere? 
Saw  ye  the  soft  yet  awful  veil 
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Spread  over  Grasmere's  lovely  dale, 
Helvellyn's  brow  severe  f 

I  ask  in  vain — and  know  fiu*  less 
If  sickness,  sorrow,  or  distress 
Have  spared  my  Dwelling  to  this  hour ; 
Sad  blindness  I  but  ordained  to  prove 
Our  faith  in  Heaven's  un&illng  love 
And  all-<ontrolling  power. 


XXVIII. 

THE  THSSB  COTTAGE  GIRLS. 

I. 

How  blest  the  Maid  whose  heart  -yet  free 

From  Love's  uneasy  sovereignty— 

Beats  with  a  fancy  running  high. 

Her  ample  cares  to  magnSy ; 

Whom  Labour,  never  urged  to  toil. 

Hath  cherished  on  a  healthful  soil ; 

Who  knows  not  ]X)mp|  who  heeds  not  pelf ; 

Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 

Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 

Reflected  in  some  crystal  brook  ; 

Whom  grief  hath  spared— who  sheds  no  tear 

But  in  sweet  pity ;  and  can  hear 

Another's  praise  from  envy  clear 

II. 
Such  (but  O  lavish  Nature  I  why . 
That  dark  unfathomable  eye. 
Where  lurks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  softest  skies. 
Yet  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'erthrown. 
Another's  first,  and  then  her  own  t\ 
Such,  haply,  yon  Italian  Maid, 
Our  Lady's  laggard  Votaress, 
Halting  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 
To  accomplish  there  her  loveliness : 
Nice  aid  maternal  fingers  lend  ; 
A  Sister  serves  with  slacker  hand  : 
Then,  glittering  like  a  star,  s^e  joins  the. 
festal  band. 

in. 
How  blest  (if  truth  may  entertain 
Coy  fancy  with  a  bolder  strain) 
The  Helvetian  Girl— who  daily  braves 
In  her  light  skiff,  the  tossing  waves, 
And  quits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Only  to  dimb  the  rugged  steep ! 
— Say  whence  that  modulated  shout ! 
From  Wood-nymph  of  Diana's  throDg  ? 
Or  does  the  greeting  to  a  rout 
Of  giddy  Bacchanals  belong  f 
Jubilant  outcry  1  rock  and  glade 
Kesounded — but  the  voice  obeyed 
The  breath  of  an  Helvetian  Maid. 

IV. 

Her  beauty  daaJes  the  thick  wood  ; 

Her  courage  animates  the  flood  ; 

Her  steps  the  elastic  green-sward  meets 

Returning  unreluctant  sweets ; 

The  mountains  (as  ye  heard)  rejoice 

Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice  ! 

Blithe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace. 

Be  as  thou  art — for  throu^  thy  veins 

The  blood  of  Heroes  runs  its  race  ! 

And  nobly  wilt  thou  brook  the  chains 

That,  for  the  virtuous,  Life  prepares ; 

The  fetters  which  the  Matron  wears ; 

The  patiiot  Mother's  weight  of  anxious  cares  1 
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V. 


*  "  Sweet  Highland  Girl !  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  was  thy  earthly  dower," 

When  thou  didst  flit  before  mine  eyes. 

Gay  Vision  under  sullen  skies, 

While  Hope  and  Love  around  thee  played. 

Near  the  rough  falls  of  Inversneyd  I 

Have  they,  who  nursed  the  blossom,  seen 

No  Iveacn  of  promise  in  the  fruit  ? 

Was  joy,  in  following  joy,  as  keen 

As  grief  can  be  in  grief's  pursuit? 

When  youth  had  ftown  did  hope  still  bless 

Thy  goings— or  the  cheerfulness 

Of  mnocence  survive  to  mitigate  distress  7 

VI. 

But  firom  our  course  why  turn — to  tread 
A  way  with  shadows  overspread ; 
Where  what  we  gladliest  would  believe 
Is  feared  as  what  may  most  deceive  f 
Bright  Spirit,  not  with  amaranth  crowned* 
But  heath-bells  from  thy  native  ground. 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hsur. 
Nor  take  one  ray  of  light  ^om  Thee ; 
For  in  my  Fancy  thou  dost  share 
The  gift  of  immortality ; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  Thee  allied, 
The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side  : 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph  on  Uri's  steep 
descried! 


XXIX. 


the  column  intended  by  BUONAPARTE  FOR 
A  triumphal  edifice  in  MILAN,  NOW  LYING 
BY  THE  WAY-SIDE  IN  THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 

Ambition— following  down  this  far-famed  slope 
Her  Pioneer,  the  snow-dissolving  Sun, 
While  clarions  prate  of  kingdoms  to  be  won — 
Perchance,  in  future  ages,  here  may  stop ; 
Taught  to  mistrust  her  flattering  horoscope 
By  admonition  from  this  prostrate  Stone  I 
Memento  yminscribed  of  ftide  o'erthrown ; 
Vanity's  hieroglyphic ;  a  choice  trope 
In  Fortune's  rhetoric.    Daughter  of  the  Rock, 
Rest  where  thy  course  was  stayed  by  Power 

divine ! 
The  Soul  transported  sees,  from  hint  of  thine. 
Crimes  which  the  great  Avenger's  hand  pro- 
voke. 
Hears  combats  whistling  o'er  the  ensanguined 

heath: 
What  groans  !  what  shrieks  I  what  quietness  in 
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STANZAS, 

COMPOSED  IN  THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 

Vallombrosa  !  I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood 
To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-covered  floor. 
To  listen  to  Anio's  precipitous  flood, 
When  the  stillness  of  evening  hath  deepened  its 

roar; 
To  range  through  the  Temples  of  Pjestum,  to 

muse 
In  Pompeii  preserved  by  her  burial  inearth  ; 
On  pictures  to  gaze  where  they  drank  in  their 

hues; 

And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the  ground  of  their 
birth  I 


*  See  address  to  a  Highland  Giri,  p.  174. 
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The  beauty  of  Florence,  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
Could  I  leave  them  unseen,  and  not  yield  to 

regret? 
With  a  Iwpe  (and  no  more)  for  a  season  to  come. 
Which  nc  er  may  dischsurge  the  magnificent 

debt? 
Thou  fortunate  Region  I  whose  Greatness  in- 

umed 
Awoke  to  new  life  from  its  ashes  and  dust ; 
Twice-glorified  fields  I  if  in  sadness  I  turned 
From  your  infinite  marvels,  the  sadness  was  just. 

Now,  risen  ere  the  light-footed  Chamois  retires 
From  dew-sprinkled  grass  to  heights  guarded 

with  snow. 
Towards  the  mLsts  that  hang  over  the  land  of 

my  Sires, 
From  the  climate  of  myrtles  contented  I  fp. 
My  thoughts  become  bright  like  yon  ed^g  of 

Pines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge:  how  it  blacken'd 

the  air ! 
But,  touched  from  behind  by  the  Sun,  it  now 

shines 
With  threads  that  seem  part  of  his  own  silver 

hair. 

Though  the  toil  of  the  way  with  dear  Friends 

we  divide, 
Though  by  the  same  sephyr  our  temples  be 

fanned 
As  we  rest  in  the  cool  orange-bower  side  by  side, 
A  yearning  survives  which  few  hearts  shall 

withstand: 
Eadi  step  hath  .its  value  while  homeward  we 

move  ,^—  ' 
O  joy  when  the  girdle  of  England  appears  I 
What  moment  in  life  is  so  conscious  of  love. 
Of  love  in  the  heart  made  more  happy  by  tears  7 

XXXI. 

BCHO,  UPON  THB  GSMMI. 

What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from  the 
cover? 

Stem  Gbmmi  listens  to  as  full  a  cry, 

As  multitudinous  a  harmony 

Of  sounds  as  rang  the  heights  of  Latmos  over, 

When,  from  the  soft  couch  of  her  sleeping 
,  Lover 

Up-starting,  Cynthia  skimmed  the  mountain- 
dew 

In  keen  pursuit— and  gave,  where'er  she  fiew. 

Impetuous  motion  to  the  Stars  above  her. 

A  solitary  Wolf-dog,  ranging  on 

Through  the  bleak  concave,  wakes  this  won- 
drous chime 

Of  a&ry  voices  locked  in  unison, — 

Faint — iar-off— near — deep— solemn  and  sub- 
lime ! — 

So,  from  the  body  of  one  guilty  deed, 

A  diousand  ghostly  fears,and haunting  thoughts, 
proceed  I 

XXXIL 

PROCESSIONS. 

SUGGKSTBD  ON  A  SABBATH  MOBNING  IN  THB 
VALE  OP  CHAMOUNY. 

To'appease  the  Gods ;  or  puUic  thanks  to  yield  ; 
Or  to  solicit  knowledge  ot  events. 
Which  in  her  breast  Futurity  concealed ; 


And  that  the  past  might  have  its  true  intents 
Feelingly  told  by  living  monuments — 
Mankind  of  yore  were  prompted  to  devise 
Rites  such  as  yet  Persejpolis  presents  ^ 
Graven  on  her  cankered  walls,  solemnities 
That  moved  in  long  array  before  admiring  eyes. 
The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  in  joyful  state 
Thick  bows  of  palm,  and  willows  from  the  brook. 
Marched  round  the  altar — to  commemorate 
How,  when  their  course  they  through  the  desert 

took. 
Guided  by  si^s  which  ne'er  the  sky  forsook. 
They  lodged  m  leafy  tents  and  cabms  low  ; 
Green  boughs  were  borne,  while,  for  the  blast 

that  shook 
Down  to  the  earth  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
Shouts  rise,  and  storms  of  soimd  from  lifted 

trumpets  blow  I 

And  thus,  in  order,  'mid  the  sacred  grove 
Fed  in  the  Libyan  waste  by  gushing  wells. 
The  priests  and  damsels  of^Ammonian  Jove 
Provoked  responses  with  shrill  canticles ; 
While,  in  a  ship  begirt  with  silver  bells. 
They  roimd  his  altar  bore  the  homid  God, 
Old  Cham,  the  solar  Deity,  who  dwells 
Aloft,  yet  in  a  tilting  vessel  rode. 
When  universal  sea  the  mountains  overflowed. 

Why  speak  of  Roman  Pomps;  the  haughty 

claims 
Of  Chiefs  triumphant  after  ruthless  wan ; 
The  feast  of  Neptune— and  the  Cereal  Games, 
With  images,  and  crowns,  and  empty  cars ; 
The  dancing  Salii — on  the  shields  of  Mars 
Smiting  witn  fury ;  and  a  deeper  dread 
Scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  hideous  jars 
Of  Corybantian  cymbals,  while  the  head 
Of  Cybel^  was  seen,  sublimely  turreted  I 

At  length  a  Spirit  more  subdued  and  soft 
Appeared — to  govern  Christian  pageantries : 
The  Cross,  in  calm  procession^  borne  aloft 
Moved  to  the  chant  of  sober  litanies. 
Even  such,  this  day,  came  wafted  on  the  brecre 
From  a  long  train— in  hooded  vestments  fair 
Enwrapt — and  winding,  betVi'een  Alpine  trees 
Spiry  and  dark,  around  their  House  of  prayer, 
Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  Axgbntibbb. 
Still  in  the  vivid  freshness  of  a  dream. 
The  pa^neant  hatmts  me  as  it  met  our  eyes  I 
Still,  with  those  white-robed  Shape»-«  living 

Stream, 
The  elacier  Pillars  join  in  solemn  guise 
For  the  same  service,  by  mysterious  ties : 
Numbers  exceeding  credible  account 
Of  number^  pure  and  silent  Votaries 
Issuing  or  issued  from  a  wintry  fount ; 
The  impenetrable  heart  of  that  exalted  Mount  I 
They,  too,  who  send  so  far  a  holy  gleam 
While  they  the  Church  engird  with  motion 

slow, 
A  product  of  that  awful  Moiftitain  seem. 
Poured  from  his  vaults  of  everlasting  snow ; 
Not  virgin  lilies  marshalled  in  bright  row. 
Not  swans  descending  with  the  stealthy  tide, 
A  livelier  sisterly  resemblance  show 
Than  the  fair  Forms,  that  in  long  order  glide. 
Bear  to  the  glacier  band^those  Shapes  aloft 

descried. 

Trembling,  I  look  upon  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  licentious  craving  in  the  mind 
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To  act  the  God  among  external  things. 
To  bind,  on  apt  suggestion,  or  unbind ; 
And  marvel  not  that  antique  Faith  inclined 
To  crowd  the  world  with  metamorphosis, 
Vouchsafed  in  pity  or  in  wrath  assigned  ; 
Such  insolent  temptations  wouldst  thou  miss, 
Avoid  these  sights ;  uor  brood  o'er  Fable's  dark 
abyss  1 


XXXIII. 
ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

The  lamented  Youth  whose  untimely  death 

Save  occa^on  to  these  elegiac  verses  was  Fre- 
ericlc  William  Goddard,  from  Boston  in  Nortli 
America.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
had  resided  for  some  time  with  a  clergyman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  for  the  comple- 
tion of  nis  education.  Accompanied  by  a  fel- 
low-pupil, a  native  of  Scotland,  he  had  just  set 
out  on  a  Swiss  tour  when  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  fidl  in  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  hasten- 
ing to  join  our  party.  The  travellers,  after 
spending  a  day  together  on  the  road  from 
Bcme  and  at  Soleure,  took  leave  of  each  other 
at  night,  the  young  men  having  intended  to 
proceed  directly  to  Zurich.  But  early  in  the 
morning  m^  friend  found  his  new  acauaintances, 
who  were  informed  of  the  object  of  bis  journey, 
and  the  friends  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  equipped 
to  accompany  him.  We  met  at  Lucerne  the 
succeeding  evening,  and  Mr  G.  and  his  fellow- 
student  became  in  consequence  our  travelling 
comranions  for  a  couple  of  days.  We  ascended 
the  Kighi  together ;  and.  after  contemplating 
the  sunrise  from  that  noble  mountain,  we  sepa- 
rated at  an  hour  and  on  a  spot  well  suited  to 
the  parting  of  those  who  were  to  meet  no  more. 
Our  party  descended  through  the  valley  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Snow,  and  our  late  companions,  to 
Art.  We  had  ho[>ed  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  at 
Geneva :  but  on  the  third  succeeding  day  |on 
the  2xst  of  August)  Mr  Goddard  perished,  oeing 
overset  in  a  t)oat  while  crossing  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  His  companion  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming, and  was  hospitably  received  in  the  man- 
sion of  a  Swiss  gentleman  (M.  Keller)  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake.  The  corpse 
of  poor  Goddard  was  cast  ashore  on  the  esute 
of  the  same  gentleman,  who  generously  per- 
formed all  the  rites  of  hospitality  which  could 
be  rendered  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living. 
He  caused  a  handsome  mural  monument  to  m 
erected  in  the  church  of  Kfisnacht,  which  re- 
cords the  premature  fate  of  the  young  American, 
and  on  the  shores  too  of  the  lake  the  traveller 
may  read  an  inscription  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  depcKUted  by  the  waves. 
LuLLKD  by  the  sound  of  pastoral  bells, 
Rude  Nature's  Pilgrims  did  we  go. 
From  the  dread  summit  of  the  Queen  * 
Of  mountains,  through  a  deep  ravine, 
Where<  in  her  holy  cnapel,  dwells 
••  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow.'^ 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  air  was  mild ; 
Free  were  the  streams  and  green  the  bowers ; 
As  if,  to  rough  assaults  unknown. 
The  genial  spot  had  nwr  shown 

*  Mount  Rigfai—Regioa  Montium. 


A  countenance  that  as  sweetly  smiled — 
The  face  of  summer  hours. 

And  we  were  gay,  our  hearts  at  ease ; 
With  pleasure  dancing  through  the  frame 
We  journeyed  ;  all  we  knew  of  care — 
Our  path  that  straggled  here  and  there  ; 
Of  trouble — but  the  fluttering  breeze ; 
Of  Winter — but  a  name. 

If  foresight  could  have  rent  the  veil 
Of  three  short.d.iys — but  hush — no  more  I 
Calm  is  the  grave,  and  calmer  none 
Than  that  to  which  thy  cares  are  gone. 
Thou  Victim  of  the  stormy  gale ; 
Asleep  on  Zurich's  shore ! 

Oh  Goddard  t  what  art  thou  f — a  name— 
A  sunbeam  followed  by  a  shade  1 
Nor  more,  for  aught  that  time  supplies^ 
Thagreat,  the  exi>erienced,  and  the  wise  i 
Too  much  from  this  frail  eairth  we  claim. 
And  therefore  are  betrayed. 
We  met,  while  festive  mirth  ran  wild. 
Where,  from  a  deep  lake's  mighty  urn. 
Forth  slips,  like  an  enfranchised  slave, 
A  sea-green  river,  proud  to  lave. 
With  current  swift  and  undcfiled. 
The  towers  of  old  Lucerne. 

We  parted  upon  solemn  ground 
Far-lifted  towards  the  unfading  sky : 
But  all  our  thoughts  were  then  of  Earth, 
That  gives  to  common  pleasures  birth  ; 
And  nothing  in  our  hearts  we  foimd 
That  prompted  even  a  sigh. 
Fetch,  sympathising  Powers  of  air. 
Fetch,  ye  tnat  post  o'er  seas  and  lands. 
Herbs  moistened  by  Virginian  dew, 
A  most  untimely  grave  to  strew. 
Whose  turf  may  never  know  the  care 
Oi  kindred  human  hands  I 

Beloved  by  every  gentle  Muse 

He  left  his  Transatlantic  home : 

Europe,  a  realised  romance. 

Had  opened  on  his  eager  glance  ; 

What  present  bliss  ! — what  golden  views  I 

What  stores  for  years  to  come  I 

Though  lodged  within  no  vigorous  frame 
His  soul  her  daily  tasks  renewed, 
Blithe  as  the  lark  on  sun-gilt  wings 
High  poised — or  as  the  wren  that  sings 
In  shady  places,  to  proclaim 
Her  modest  gratituae. 

Not  vain  is  sadly-uttered  praise  ; 
The  words  of  truth's  memorial  vow 
Are  sweet  as  morning  fragrance  shed 
From  flowers  mid  Goldau's  ruins  bred ; 
As  evening's  fondly-lingering  rays. 
On  RiGHi  s  silent  brow. 

Lamented  Yo*tth  I  to  thy  cold  clay 
Fit  obsequies  the  Stranger  paid  ; 
And  piety  shall  guard  the  Stone 
Which  hath  not  left  the  sjxt  unknown 
Where  the  wild  waves  resigned  their  prey- 
And  that  which  marks  thy  bed. 

And,  when  thy  Mother  weeps  for  Thee, 
I^st  Youth !  a  solitary  Mother ; 
This  tribute  from  a  casual  Friend 
A  not  unwelcome  aid  may  lend. 
To  feed  the  tender  luxury. 
The  rising  pang  to  smother. 
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XXXIV. 

SKY-PROSPBCT — PROM  THE  PLAIN  OP  PKANCB. 

Lo  I  in  the  burning  west,  the  craggy  napo 
Of  a  proud  Ararat  I  and,  thereupon, 
The  Ark,  her  melancholy  voyage  done  I 
\'on  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape  ; 
Ihere,  combats  a  huge  crocodile — agape 
A  golden  spear  to  swallow  !  and  that  brown 
Tnd  massy  grove,  so  near  ^on  blazing  town. 
Stirs  and  recedes — destruction  to  escape  I 
Yet  all  is  harmless — as  the  Elysian  shades 
Where  Spirits  dwell  in  undisturbed  repose — 
Silentlv  disappears,  or  quickly  fades : 
Meek  Nature  s  evening  comment  on  the  shows 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth 
From  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  Earth  I 

XXXV. 

ON  BBING  STRANDED  NEAR  THE  HARBOUR  OF 
BOULOGNE. 

Why  cast  ye  back  upon  the  Gallic  shore, 
Ye  furious  waves  1  a  patriotic  Son 
Of  £ngland-r-who  in  nope  her  coast  had  won, 
His  project  crowned,  his  pleasant  travel  o'er? 
Well— let  him  pace  this  noted  beach  once  more, 
That  gave  the  Koman  his  triumphal  shells ; 
That  saw  the  Corsican  his  cap  and  belb 
Haughtily  shake,  a  dreaming  Conqueror ! — 
Enough :  my  Country's  cliflfs  I  can  behold. 
And  proudly  think,  beside  the  chafing  sea. 
Of  checked  ambition,  tyranny  controlled. 
And  folly  cursed  with  endless  memory : 
These  local  recollections  ne'er  can  cloy ; 
Such  ground  I  from  my  very  heart  enjoy  I 

XXXVI. 

AFTER  LANDING— THE  VALLEY  OP  DOVER. 

Nov.  xSao. 

Where  be  the  noisy  followers  of  the  game 
Which  faction  breeds  ;  the  turmoil  where  ?  that 

passed 
Through  Europe,  echoing  finom  the  newsman's 

blast. 
And  filled  our  hearts  with  grief  for  England's 

shame. 
Peace  greets  us ;— rambling  on  without  an  aim 
We  mark  majestic  herds  otcattle,  free 
To  ruminate,  couched  on  the  grassy  lea ; 
And  hear  fiar-off  the  mellow  horn  proclaim 
The  Season's  harmless  pastime.     Kuder  sound 
Stirs  not ;  enrapt  I  gaze  with  strange  delight. 
While  consciousnesses,  not  to  be  disowned, 
Here  only  serve  a  feeling  to  invite^ 
That  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  calmer  height. 
And  makes  this  rural  stillness  more  profound. 

XXXVIL 

AT  DOVER. 

From  the  Pier's  head,  musing,  and  with  in- 
crease 
Of  wonder,  I  have  watched  this  sea-side  Town, 
Under  the  white  cliff's  battlementcd  crown. 
Hushed  to  a  depth  of  more  than  Sabbath  peace: 
The  streets  and  quays  are  thronged,  but  why 

disown 
Their  natural  utterance:  whence  this  strange 

release 
From   soci.!!    noise  —  silence   elsewhere   un- 
known f — 
A  Spirit  whbpered,  **  Let  all  wonder  cease ; 


Ocean's  o'eipowering  murmurs  have  set  free 
Thy  senae  firom  pressure  of  life's  common  din ; 
As  the  dread  Voice  that  speaks  from  out  the  sea 
Of  God's  eternal  Word  the  Voice  of  Time 
Doth  deaden,  shocks  of  tumult,  shrieks  of  crime. 
The  shouts  of  folly,  and  the  groans  of  sin." 


DESULTORY  STANZAS, 

UPON  RECEIVING  THE  PRECEDING  SHEETS  PROM 
THE  PRESS. 

Is  then  the  final  page  before  me  spread 
Nor  further  outlet  left  to  mind  or  heart? 
Presumptuous  Book !  too  forward  to  be  read. 
How  can  I  give  thee  licence  to  depart  f 
One  tribute  more :  unbidden  feelings  start 
Forth  from  their  coverts ;  slighted  objects  rise; 
My  spirit  is  the  scene  of  such  wild  art 
As  on  Parnassus  rules,  when  lightning  flies. 
Visibly  leading  on  the  thunder  s  harmonies. 

All  that  I  saw  returns  upon  my  view. 
All  that  I  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear, 
All  that  I  felt  this  moment  dotn  renew ; 
And  where  the  foot  with  no  unmanly  fear 
Recoiled — and  wings  ^one  could  travel — there 
I  move  at  ease ;  and  meet  contending  themes 
That  press  upon  me,  crossing  the  career 
Of  recollections  vivid  as  the  dreams 
Of  midnight,— cities,  plains,  forests,  and  mighty 
streams. 

Where  Mortal  never  breathed  I  dare  to  sit 

Among  the  interior  Alps,  gigantic  crew. 

Who  triumphed  o'er  diluvian  power  — and  yet 

What  are  tney  but  a  wreck  and  residue. 

Whose  only  business  is  to  perish  ! — true 

To  which  sad  course,  these  wrinkled  Sons  of 

Time 
Labour  their  proper  greatness  to  subdue ; 
Speaking  of  dealK  alone,  beneath  a  clime 
where  ufe  and  rapture  flow  in  plenitude  sub- 
lime. 

Fancy  hath  flung  for  me  an  airy  bridm 
Across  thy  long  deep  Valley,  furious  Rhone  I 
Arch  that  ktre  rests  upon  the  granite  ridge 
Of  Monte  Rosa — ther*  on  frailer  stone 
Of  secondary  birth,  the  Jung-frau's  cone ; 
And,  from  that  arcn,  down-looking  on  the  Vale 
The  aspect  I  behold  of  every  zone ; 
A  sea  of  foliage,  tossing  with  the  gale, 
Blithe  Autumn  s  purple  crown,  and  Winter's 
icy  mail  1 

Far  as  St  Maurice,  from  yon  eastern  Forks,* 
Down  the  main  avenue  my  »ght  can  range : 
And  all  its  branchy  vales,  and  all  that  luncs 
Within  them,  church,  and  town,  and  hut,  and 

grange. 
For  my  enjoyment  meet  in  vision  strange ; 
Snows,  torrents ; — to  the  region's  utmost  bound. 
Life,  Death,  in  amicable  interchange ; — 
But  list !  the  avalanche — the  hush  profound 
That  follows — yet  more  awful  than  that  awful 

sound  ! 

Ts  not  the  chamois  suited  to  his  place  ? 
The  eagle  worthy  of  her  ancestry  f 
—  Let  Empires  fall:  but  ne'er  shall  Ye  di^race 
Your  noble  birthright,  ye  that  occupy 
Your  council-seats  oeneath  the  open  sky, 

*  At  the  head  of  the  Vallais. 
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On  Sirnen'i  Mount,  ihcre  judte  oT  fit  lod 
Id  ilniple  democraljc  nu^esly  -, 

And  purity  of  lutDre  (pnad  bctoR  your  ughl  T 
FnKD     thii     approprLue     Court,     rcDOwned 


LuKHi  for  fivery  heart,  n  Bib 
Ow  pride  minlradi,  our  tllDld 
— L<nij[  may  tduc  homely  U 


iilii  devised  of 


■X  her  hoooured  Bridge— thiit 


Stale,— the  Coi 


l"b^^,'an 


Volunia  of  »und,  rmn  the  Cuhedial  nlled, 

<iae  after  ooe,  ill  tablet!,  thai  unfold 
The  whole  design  of  Scripture  hiltory  : 
From  the  fint  tasting  of  the  fatal  Tiee, 
Till  the  hrij^t  Stat  appeared  in  caiteni  ikiei. 


d  bcfov,  hnv. 


lik  e  1^1  a 


bouthood. 
...  forth,  my  hitle  Book  1  pursi 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. 


Bcords  tnkfi!  md  hnppj  shoii\d  E  be 


Ths  Todr  or  which  the  fallowing  Focaa  are  ncrr  Enademiatc  remembrincei  v»  shon«nEil 

wW  wu  nLucUntly  left  uiuun  inlhc  SouLh  of  Italy,  we  visited  tlw  Tuscan  Sancluatiei  aiiuniiF 
the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  llaliu  Lakeiamoni  the  Alpi.  Neither  of  iHdk  lake),  nor  of 
Venice,  in  there  any  DotKe  in  these  Poenu,  chiefly  because  I  nave  touched  upon  them  cfaewhcre. 

ud'a  SoniKI  upon  the  extinction  of  [he  Venetian  Kepublic. 


uusincs  near.  aquafendent. 

April,  .Bj7, 
Vb  Aoenmnes  f  with  all  your  fenne, vales 
Ofeftfe^uM.'an^liia'n'der'^by'trtlh.  "'  ' 


■.  lib  fractured  summit,  no  inr 
To  traveller^  from  mch  comfi 
Bleak  Radicofani ;  escaped  w 
1'he.e  are  before  me  ;  and  the 
Uay  well  sufiice  till  nc«n-tid, 
Relu,  to  lia  and  satisfy  the  n 


Not,  therefbre,  shall  n 

sadness;— 
Yon  snow-while  torreni 


1    Faiilield.     The   glad   greetuig 


customed  paths,  familiar  6dda, 


Bright  lun  beams 


Tiannorted  over  tkiil  cloud-wodng  hilt, 
*'^'''     dream-fike  smoothness   to  KelveDyn'l 
t  to  alLght  upon  crisp  inoss,and  range 


Strewn  wiih  grey  rocks,  and  on  the  horiion'j 
O'er  inierrenient  waste,  through  glimmetiag 
Unquestionably  kenned,  that  cone-shiped  hill 


Ac  winds,  with  mutual  m 
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Strugriinff  for  liberty,  while  uodismayed 
The  shepherd  struggles  with  them.     Onward 

thence 
And  downward  by  the  skirt  of  Greenside  fell, 
And  by  Glenridding-screes,  and  low  Glencoign, 
Places  forsaken  now.  though  loving  still 
The  muses,  as  thev  loved  them  in  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards. — 
But  here  am  I  fast  bound ;  and  let  it  pass. 
The  simple  rapture ; — who  that  travels  far 
To  feed  nis  mind  with  watchful  eyes  could  share 
Or  wish  to  share  it  ? — One  there  surely  was, 
"  The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  with  anxious  hope 
Brought  to  this  eenial  climate,  when  disease 
Preyed  upon  body  and  mind — yet  not  the  less 
Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear  words 
That  spake  of  bards  and  minstrels ;  and  his 

spirit 
Had  flown  with  mine  to  old  Helvellyn's  brow 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads. 

Years  followed  years,  and  when,  upon  the  eve 
Of  his  lost  going  from  Tweed-side,  thought 

turned. 
Or  by  another's  sympathy  was  led. 
To  this  bright  land,  Hope  was  for  him  no  friend. 
Knowledge  no  help ;  Imagination  shaped 
No  promise.    Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats. 
Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive 
The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed 

words 
To  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  (alnt 

smile 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 
He  said,  "  When  I  am  there,  although  'tis  fair. 
Twill  be  another  Yarrow."    Prophecy 
More  than  fulfilled,  as  ga^  Campania  s  shores 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  aty  of  seven  hills. 
Her  sparlding  fountains,  and  her  mouldering 

tombs; 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  showed 
Her  splendours,  seen,  not  felt,  the  while  he  stood 
A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haven,  and  retired  grave. 

Peace  to  their  Spirits  I  why  should  Poesy 
Yield  to  the  lure  of  vain  regret,  and  hover 
In  gloom  on  wing|s  with  confidence  outspread 
To  move  in  sunshine  I — Utter  thanks,  uiy  Soul ! 
Tempered  with  awe,  and  sweetened  by  com- 
passion 
For  them  who  in  the  shades  of  sorrow  dwell 
That  1 — so  near  the  term  to  human  life 
Apiwinted  by  man's  common  heritage. 
Frail  as  the  frailest,  one  withal  (if  that 
Deserve  a  thought)  but  little  known  to  fame — 
Am  free  to  rove  where  Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bequests, 
Failed  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  cheered 
The  whole  world's  Darling—  free  to  rove  at  will 
O'er  high  and  low,  and  if  requiring  rest. 
Rest  from  enjoyment  cmly. 

Thanks  poured  forth 
For  what  thus  far  hath  blessed  my  wanderings, 

thanks 
Fervent  but  humble  as  the  lips  can  breathe 
Where  gladness  seems  a  duty — let  me  jruard 
Ibose  seeds  of  expectation  which  the  fruit 
Already  gathered  in  this  favoured  Land 
Knioldft  within  its  core.    The  faith  be  mine. 


That  He  who  guides  and  ^vems  all,  approves 
When  gratitude,  though  disciplined  to  look 
Beyond  these  transient  spheres,  doth  wear  a 

crown 
Of  earthly  hope  put  on  with  trembling  hand  T 
Nor  is  least  pleased,  we  trust,  when  golden 

beams. 
Reflected  through  the  mists  of  age,  from  hours 
Of  innocent  delight,  remote  or  recent. 
Shoot  but  a  little  way— 'tis  all  they  can — 
Into  the  doubtful  future.    Who  would  keep 
Power  must  resolve  to  cleave  to  it  through 

Else  it  deserts  him,  surely  as  he  lives. 

Saints  would  not  grieve  nor  guardian  angels 

frown  • 
If  one — while  tossed,  as  was  my  lot  to  be. 
In  a  frail  bark  urged  by  two  slender  oars 
Over  waves  rough  and  deep,  that,  when  they 

broke. 
Dashed  their  white  foam  against  ths  palace 

walls 
Of  Genoa  the  superb— should  there  be  led 
To  meditate  upon  his  own  appointed  tasks. 
However  humble  in  themselves,  with  thoughts 
Raised  and  sustained  by  memory  of  Him 
Who  oftentimes  within  those  narrow  bounds 
Rocked  on  the  surge,  there  tried  his  spirit's 

strength 
And  grasp  of  purpose,  long  ere  sailed  his  ship 
To  lay  a  new  world  open. 

Nor  less  prized 
Be  those  impressions  which  incline  the  heart 
To  mild,  to  lowly,  and  to  seeming  weak. 
Bend  that  way  her  desires.     The  dew,  the 

storm— 
The  dew  whose  moisture  fell  in  gentle  drops 
On  the  small  hyssop  destined  to  become. 
By  Hebrew  ordinance  devoutly  kept, 
A  purifying  instrument — the  storm 
Tluit  shook  on  Lebanon  the  cedar's  top. 
And  as  it  shook,  enabling  the  blind  roots 
Further  to  force  their  way,  endowed  its  trunk 
With  magnitude  and  strength  fit  to  uphold 
The  glorious  temple — did  alike  proceed 
From  the  same  gracious  will,  were  both  an 

offspring 
Of  bounty  infinite. 

Between  Powers  that  aim 
Higher  to  lift  their  lofty  heads,  impelled^ 
By  no  profane  ambition.  Powers  that  thrive 
By  conflict,  and  their  opposites,  that  trust 
In  lowliness— a  mid-way  tract  there  lies 
Of  thoughtful  sentiment  for  every  mind 
Pregnant  with  good.     Young,  Middle-aged, 

and  Old, 
From  century  on  to  century,  tnust  have  known 
The  emotion— nay,  more  fitly  were  it  said — 
The  blest  tranquillity  that  sunk  so  deep 
Tnto  my  spirit,  when  I  paced,  enclosed 
In  Pisa's  Campo  Santo,  the  smooth  floor 
Of  its  Arcades  paved  with  sepulchral  sbbs. 
And  through  each  window's  open  fret-work 

looked 
O'er  the  blank  Area  of  sacred  earth 
Fetched  from  Mount  Calvary,  or  haply  delved 
In  precincts  nearer  to  the  Saviour's  tomb. 
By  hands  of  men,  humble  as  brave,  who  fought 
For  its  deliverance — a  capacious  field 
That  to  descendants  of  the  dead  it  holds 
And  to  all  living  mute  memento  breathes. 
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More  touching  far  than  aught  which  on  the 

walls 
Is  pictured,  or  their  epitaphs  can  speak. 
Of  the  changed  City's  lone-departed  power. 
,Glory,  and  wealth,  which,  perilous  as  they 

*^» 
Here  did  not  kill,  but  nourished,  Piety. 

And,  high  above  that  length  of  cloistral  roof, 

Peering  in  air  and  backed  by  azure  sky, 

To  kindred  contemplations  ministers 

The  Baptistery's  dome,  and  that  which  swells 

From  the  Cathedral  pile  ;  and  with  the.  twain 

Conjoined  in  prospect  mutable  or  fixed       ** 

(As  hurry  on  in  eagerness  the  feet^ 

Or  pause]  the  summit  of  the  Leanmg-tower. 

Nor  less  remuneration  waits  on  him    * 

Who  having  left  the  Cemetery  stands 

In  the  Tower's  shadow,  of  decline  and  fall 

Admonished  not  without  some  sense  of  fear. 

Fear  that  soon  vanishes  before  the  sight 

Of  splendtfur  unextinguished,  pomp  unscathed. 

And  beauty  unimpaired.     Grand  in  itself, 

And  for  itself,  the  assemblage,  grand  and  fair 

To  view,  and  for  the  mind's  consenting  eye 

A  type  of  age  in  man,  upon  its  front^ 

Bearing  the  world-acknowledged  evidence 

Of  past  exploits,  nor  fondly  aner  more 

Struggling  again&t  the  stream  of  destiny, 

But  with  Its  peaceful  majesty  content 

— Oh  what  a  spectacle  at  every  turn 

The  Place  unfolds,  from   pavement    skinned 

with  moss. 
Or  grass-grown  spaces,  where  the  heaviest  foot 
Provokes  no  echoes,  but  must  softly  tread  ; 
Where  Solitude  with  Silence  paired  stops  short 
Of  Desolation,  and  to  Ruin's  scythe 
Decay  submits  not. 

«  ^    But  where'er  my  steps 

Shall  wander,  chiefljr  let  me  cull  with  care 
Those  images  of  genial  beauty,  oft 
Too  lovely  to  be  pensive  in  themselves 
But  by  reflection  made  so,  which  do  best 
And    fitliest    serve    to    crown    with   fragrant 

wreaths 
Life's  cup  when  almost  filled  with  years,  like 

mine. 
— How  lovely  robed  in    forenoon   light  and 

shade,   . 
Each  ministering  to  each,  didst  thou  appear 
Savona,  Queen  of  territory  fair 
As  aught  that  marvellous  coast  thro'  all  its 

length 
Yields  to  the  StrangerV  eye.    Remembrance 

holds 
As  a  selected  treasure  thy  one  cliff, 
That,  while  it  wore  for  melancholy  crest 
A  shatterod  Convent,  yet  rose  proud  to  have 
Clinging  to  its  steep  sides  a  thousand  herbs 
And  shrubs,  whose  pleasant  looks  gave  proof 

how  kind 
The  breath  of  air  can  be  where  earth  had  else 
Seemed  churlish.    And  behold,  both  far  and 

near. 
Garden  and  field  all  decked  with  orange  bloom. 
And   peach   and  citron,   in  Spring's  mildest 

oreeze 
Expanding;   and,    along   the  smooth    shore 

curved 
Into  a  natural  port,  a  tideless  sea. 
To  that  mild  breeze  with  motion  and  witn  voice 
Softly  responave  ;  and,  attuned  to  all 


Those  vernal  charms  of  sight  and  sound,  ap- 
peared 
Smooth  space  of  turf  which  from  the  guardian 

fort 
Sloped  seaward,  turf  whose  tender  April  green. 
In  coolest  climes  too  fugitive,  might  even  here 
Plead  with  the  sovereign  Sun  for  longer  stay 
Than  his  unmitigated  beams  allow, 
Nor  plead  in  vain,  if  beauty  could  preserve. 
From  mortal  change,  aught  that  is  bom  pn 

earth 
Or  doth  on  time  depend. 

While  on  the  brink 
Of  that  high  Convent-crested  cliff  I  stood. 
Modest  Savona  !  over  all  did  brood 
A  pure  poetic  Spirit— as  the  breeze,  , 
Mild — as    the   verdure,  fresh — the   sunshine, 

bright — 
Thy  gentle  Chiabrera  '—not  a  stone. 
Mural  or  level  with  the  trodden  floor. 
In  Church  or  Chapel,  if  my  curious  quest 
Missed  not  the  truth,  retains  a  single  name 
Of  young  or  old,  warrior,  or  saint,  or  sage. 
To  whose  dear  memories  his  sepulchral  v&rse 
Paid  simple  tribute,  such  as  might  have  flowed 
From  the  clear  spring  of  a  plain  English  heart. 
Say  rather,  one  in  native  fellowship 
With  all  who  want  not  skill  to  couple  grief 
With  praise,  as  genuine  admiration  prompts.  ^ 
The  grief,  the  praise,  are  severed  from  their 

dust. 
Yet  in  his  page  the  records  of  that  worth 
Survive,  uninjured  :— glory  then  to  words. 
Honour  to  word-preserving  Arts,  and  hail 
Ye  kindred  local  influences  that  stilly* 
If  Hope's  familiar  whispers  merit  faith. 
Await  my  steps  when  they  the  breezy  height 
Shall  range  of  philosophic  Tusculum  \ 
Or  Sabine  vales  explored  inspire  a  wish 
To  meet  the  shade  of  Horace  by  the  side 
Of  his  Bandu&ian  fount ;  or  I  invoke 
His  presence  to  point  out  the  spot  where  once 
He  sate,  and  euJogizcd  with  earnest  pen 
Peace,  leisure,  freedom,  moderate  desires ; 
And  all  the  immunities  of  rural  life 
Extolled,  behind  Vacuna's  crumbling  fane. 
Or  let  me  loiter,  soothed  with  what  ih  given 
Nor  askijig  more,  on  that  delicious  Bay, 
Parthenope's  Domain— Virgilian  haunt. 
Illustrated  with  never-dying  verse. 
And,  by  the  Poet's  laurel-shaded  tomb. 
Age  after  age  to  Pilgrims  from  all  lands 
Endeared. 

And  who — if  not  a  man  as  cold 
In  heart  as  dull  in  brain — while  pacing  ground 
Chosen  by  Rome's  legendary  Baras,  high  minds 
Out  of  her  early  struggles  well  inspired 
To  localize  heroic  acts— could  look 
Upon  the  spots  with  undelighted  eye, 
Though  even  to  their  last  syllable  the  Lays 
And  very  names  of  those  who  gave  them  birth 
Have  perished  ?— Verily,  to  her  utmost  depth* 
Imagination  feels  what  Reason  fears  not 
To  recognize,  the  lasting  virtue  lodged 
In  those  bold  fictions  that,  by  deeds  assigned 
To  the  Valerian,  Fabian,  Curian  Race, 
And  others  like  in  fame,  created  Powers 
With  attributes  from  History  derived. 
By  Poesy  irradiate,  and  yet  graced. 
Through  marvellous  feliaty  of  skill. 
With  somethiag  more  propitious  to  nigh  aims 
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Than  either,  pent  within  her  separate  sphere, 
Can  oft  withjustice  claim. 

And  not  disdaining 
Union  with  those  primeval  energies 
To  virtue  consecrate,  stoop  ye  from  your  height 
Christian  Traditions  I  at  my  Spirit's  call 
Descend,  and,  on  the  brow  of  ancient  Rome 
As  she  survives  in  ruin,  manifest 
Your  glories  mingled  with  the  brightest  hues 
Of  her  memorial  halo,  fading,  fading. 
But  never  to  be  extinct  while  Earth  endures. 
O  come,  if  undishonoured  by  the  prayer. 
From  all  her  Sanctuaries  f— -Open  for  my  feet 
Ye  Catacombs,  give  to  mine  eyes  a  glimpse 
Of  the  Devout,  as,  mid  your  glooms  convened 
For  safety,  they  of  yore  enclasped  the  Cross 
On  knees  that  ceased  from  trembling,  or  intoned 
Their  orisons  with  voices  half^uppressed, 
But  sometimes  h^ud,  or  fancied  to  be  heard. 
Even  at  this  hour.  • 

And  thou  Mamertine  prison, 
Tnto  that  vault  receive  me  from  whose  depth 
Issues,  revealed  in  no  presumptuous  vision. 
Albeit  Uiling  human  to  divine, 
A  Saint,  the  Church's  Rock,  the  mystic  Keys 
Grasped  in  his  hand :  and  lo !   with  upright 

sword 
Prefiguring  his  own  impendent  doom, 
l*he  AposUe  of  the  Gentiles ;  both  prepared 
To  suffer  pains  with  heathen  scorn  and  hate 
Inflicted : — blessed  Men,  for  so  to  Heaven 
They  follow  their  dear  Lord  I 

Time  flows — nor  winds. 
Nor  stagnates,  nor  precipitates  his  course. 
But  many  a  benefit  borne  upon  his  breast 
For  human-kind  sinks  out  of  sight,  is  gone. 
No  one  knows  how :  nor  seldom  is  put  forth 
An  angry  arm  that  snatches  good  away. 
Never  perhaps  to  reappear.    The  Stream 
Has  to  our  generation  brought  and  brings 
Innumerable  gains ;  yet  we,  who  now 
Walk  in  the  light  of  day,  pertain  full  surely 
To  a  chilled  age,  most  pttiably  shut  out 
From  that  which  is  and  actuates,  by  forms. 
Abstractions,  and  by  lifeless  fact  to  fact 
Minutely  linked  with  diligence  uninspired, 
Unrectined,  unguided,  unsustained. 
By  godlike  insight.    To  this  fate  is  doomed 
Science,  wide-spread  and  spreading  still  as  be 
Her  conquests,  in  the  world  of  sense  made 

known. 
So  with  the  internal  mind  it  fares ;  and  so 
With  morals,  trusting,  in  contempt  or  fear 
Of  vital  principle's  controlling  law. 
To  her  purblind  guide  Expediency ;  and  so 
Suffers  religious  faith.     Elate  with  view 
Of  what  is  won,  we  overlook  or  scorn 
The  best  that  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and 

must. 
Else  more  and  more  the  general  mind  will 


Even  as  if  bent  on  perishing.    There  lives 
No  &culty  within  us  which  the  Soul 
Can  spare,  and  humblest  earthly  Weal  de- 
mands, 
For  dignity  not  placed  bevond  her  reach. 
Zealous  co-operation  of  all  means 
Given  or  acquired,  to  raise  us  from  the  mire, 
And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pimuits. 
By  gross  Utilities  enslaved  we  need 
More  of  ennobling  impulse  from  the  past. 


If  to  the  future  aught  of  good  must  come 
Sounder  and  therefore  holier  than  the  ends 
Which,  in  the  giddiness  of  self-applause,  . 
We  covet  as  supreme.     O  grant  the  crown 
That  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treachenms 

staff 
From  Knowledge !— If  the  Muse,  whom  I  have 

served 
This  day,  be  mistress  of  a  single  pearl 
Fit  to  be  placed  in  that  pure  diadem ; 
Then,  not  in  vain,  under  these  chesnut  boughs 
Redinejl,  shall  I  have  yielded  up  my  soul 
To  transports  from  the  secondary  founts 
Flowing  of  time  and  place,  and  paid  to  both 
Due  homage :  nor  shall  fruitlessl  v  have  striven. 
By  love  of  beauty  moved,  to  enshrine  in  verse 
Accordant  meditations,  which  in  times 
Vexed  and  disordered,  as  our  own,  may  shed 
Influence,  at  least  among  a  scattered  few, 
To^  soberness  of  mind  and  peace  of  heart 
Friendly ;  as  here  to  my  repose  hath  been 
This  flowering  broom's  dear  neighbourhood,  the 

light 
And  murmur  iuuing  from  yon  pendent  flood. 
And  all  the  varied  landscape.     Let  us  now 
Rise,  amd  to-morrow  greet  magnificent  Rome. 

If. 

THB  PINB  OP  MONTH  MARIO  AT  SOME. 

I  SAW  far  off  the  dark  top  of  a  Pine 
Look  like  a  cloud— a  slender  stem  the  tie 
That  bound  it  to  its  native  earth — ^poised  high 
*Mid  evening  hues,  along  the  horizon  line. 
Striving  in  peace  each  other  to  outshine. 
But  when  I  learned  the  Tree  was  living  there. 
Saved  from  the  sordid  axe  by  Beaumont's  care. 
Oh,  what  a  gush  of  tenderness  was  mine  I 
The  rescued  Pine-tree,  with  its  sky  so  bright 
And  cloud-like  beauty,  rich  in  thoughts  of  home. 
Death-parted  friends,  and  days  too  swift  in 

ffight. 
Supplanted  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome 
(Then  first  apparent  from  the  Pincian  Height) 
Crowned  with  St  Peter's  everlasting  Dome. 

III. 

AT  KOMS. 

Is  this,  ye  Gods,  the'Capitolian  Hill  ? 
Yon  petty  Steep  in  truth  the  fearful  Rock, 
Tarpeian  named  of  yore,  and  keeping  still 
That  name,  a  local  Phantom  proud  to  mock 
The  Traveller's  expecution  V— Could  our  Will 
Destroy  the  ideal  Power  within,  'twere  done 
Thro'  what  men  see   and   touch, — slaves 

wandering  on. 
Impelled  by  thirst  of  all  but  Heaven-taught 

skill 
Full  ofk,  our  wish  obtained,  deeply  we  sigh ; 
Yet  not  unreoompensed  are  they  who  learn. 
From  that  depression  raised,  to  mount  on  high 
With  stronger  wing,  more  clearly  to  discern 
Eternal  things  ;  and,  if  need  be,  defy 
Change,  with  a  brow  not  insolent,  though  ^em. 

IV. 

AT  SOME.— RBCRKTS.— IN  ALLUSION  TO 

NIEBUHS  AND  OTHER  MODERN   HISTORIANS. 

Those  old  credulities,  to  nature  dear. 
Shall  they  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  stock 
Of  History,  stript  naked  as  a  rock 
'Midadrydeaert?    What  is  it  we  hear} 
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The  f\ory  of  In£^t  Rome  most  disappou*, 
Her  morning  splendours  vanish,  and  their  place 
Know  them  no  more.    I  f  Truth,  who  veiled  her 

face 
With  those  bright  beams  yet*  hid  it  not,  must 

steer 
Henceforth  a  humbler  course  perplexed  and 

slow ; 
One  solace  yet  remains  for  us  who  came 
Into  this  world  in  day«  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
How,  for  exciting  youth's  heroic  flame. 
Assent  is  power,  belief  the  soul  of  fiict. 

▼. 

COltTINUXO. 

CoMPLACBNT  Fictions  were  they,  yet  the  same 
Involved  a  history  of  no  doubtful  sense, 
History  that  proves  by  inward  evidence 
From  what  a  precious  source  of  truth  it  came. 
Ne'er  could  the  boldest  Eulogist  have  dared 
Such  deeds  to  paint,  such  characters  to  frame. 
But  for  coeval  sympathy  prepared 
To  greet  with  instant  faith  their  loftiest  daim. 
None  but  a  noble  people  could  have  loved 
Flattery  in  Ancient  Rome's  pure-minded  stvle: 
Not  in  like  sort  the  Runic  Scald  was  moved ; 
He,  nursed  'mid  savage  passions  that  defile 
Humanity,  sang  feats  that  well  might  call 
For  the  blood-thirsty  mead  of  Odin's  riotous 
HaU. 

VI. 
FLSA.  rOR  THB  HISTORIAN. 

FoRBSAR  to  deem  the  Chronicler  unwise, 
Ungentle,  or  untouched  by  seemly  ruth. 
Who,  gathering  up  all  that  Time's  eniaous  tooth 
Has  spared  of  sound  and  ^rave  realjdes. 
Firmly  rejects  those  dazzlmg  flatteries, 
Dear  as  they  are  to  unsuspecting  Youth, 
That  mi^ht  nave  drawn  down  Clio  from  the  skies 
To  vindicate  the  majesty  of  truth. 
Such  was  her  office  while  she  walked  with  men, 
A  Muse,  who,  not  unmindful  of  her  Sire 
AU-ruline  Jove,  whate'er  the  theme  might  be 
Revered  ner  Mother,  sage  Mnemosyne, 
And  taught  her  faithful  servants  how  the  lyre 
Should  animate,  but  not  mislead,  the  pen. 

VII. 
AT  ROMS. 

Thxy — who  have  seen  the  noble  Roman's  scorn 
Break  forth  at  thought  of  laying  down  his  head, 
When  the  blank  day  is  over,  ganeted 
In  his  ancestral  palace,  where,  from  mom 
To  night,  the  desecrated  floors  are  worn 
By  feet  of  purse-proud  strangers ;  they-^who 

have  read 
In  one  meek  smile,  beneath  a  peasant's  shed. 
How  patiently  the  weight  of  wrong  is  borne  ; 
They — ^who  have  heara  some  learned  Patriot 

treat 
Of  freedom,  with  mind  grasping  the  whole 

theme 
From  ancient  Rome,  downwards  through  that 

bright  dream 
Of  Commonwealths,  each  city  a  starlike  seat 
Of  rival  glory ;  they — fallen  Italy — 
Nor  must,  nor  will,  nor  can,  despair  of  Thee ! 


VIIL 
NEAR  ROMI^  IN  SIGHT  OP  ST  PBTRR's. 

Long  has  the  dew  been  dried  on  tree  and  lawn; 
O'er  man  and  beast  a  not  tmwelcome  boon 
Is  shed,  the  languor  of  approaching  noon ; 
To  shady  rest  withdrawing  or  withdrawn 
Mute  are  all  creatures,  as  this  couchant  fawn. 
Save  insect-swarms  that  hum  in  air  afloat. 
Save  that  the  Cock  is  crowing,  a  shrill  note. 
Startling  and  shrill  as  that  which  roused  the 

diawn. 
— Heard  in  that  hour,  or  when,  as  now,  the 

nerve 
Shrinks  from  the  note  as  from  a  mis-timed 

thing. 
Ofl  for  a  holy  warning  may  it  serve, 
Charged  with  remembrance  of  Aii  sudden  sting. 
His  bitter  tears,  whose  name  the  Papal  Cluur 
And  yon  resplendent  Church  are  proud  to  bear. 

IX. 
AT  ALBANO. 

Days  passed — and  Monte  Calvo  would  not  clear 
His  head  from  mist ;  and,  as  the  wind  sobbed 

through 
Albano's  dripping  Ilex  avenue. 
My  dull  forebodmgs  in  a  Peasant's  ^ar 
Found  casual  venL    She  said,  **  Be  of  good 

cheer ; 
Our  jresterday's  procession  did  not  sue 
In  vain ;  the  sky  will  change  to  sunny  blue, 
Thanks  to  our  Lady's  grace."    I  smiled  to  hear. 
But  not  in  scorn: — the  Matron's  Faith  may 

lack 
The  heavenly  sanction  needed  to  ensure 
Fulfilment ;  but,  we  trust,  her  upward  track 
Stops  not  at  this  low  point,  nor  wants  the  lure 
Of  flowers  the  Virgin  without  fear  may  own. 
For  by  her  Son's  Uest  hand  the  seed  was  sown. 

X. 

Nbar  Anio's  stream,  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove 
Perohed  on  an  olive  branch,  and  heard  her 

cooing 
'Mid  new-Mra  blossoms  that  soft  airs  were 

wooing. 
While  all  things  present  told  of  joy  and  love. 
But  restless  Faney  left  that  olive  grove 
To  hail  the  exploratory  Bird  renewing 
Hope  for  the  lew,  who,  at  the  world's  undoing. 
On  the  great  flood  were  spared  to  live  and 

move. 
O  bounteous  Heaven ;  signs  true  as  dove  and 

bough 
Brought  to  the  aric  are  coming  evennore. 
Given  though  we  seek  them  not,  but,  while  we 

plougn 
This  sea  otlife  without  a  visible  shore. 
Do  neither  promise  ask  nor  grace  implore 
In  what  alone  is  ours,  the  living  Now. 

XI. 

PROM  THB  ALBAN  HILLS,  LOOKING  TOWARDS 

ROME. 

FoRGiVR,  illustrious  Country  I  these  deep  sighs. 
Heaved  less  for  thy  bright  plains  and  hills  be- 

strown 
With  monuments  decayed  or  overthrowiL^ 
For  all  that  tottering  stands  or  prostrate  lies, 
Than  for  like  scenes  in  moral  vision  shown. 
Ruin  perceived  for  keener  sympathies ; 
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Faith  crushed,  yet  pioud  of  weeds,  her  gaudy 

crown ; 
Virtues  hud  low,  and  mouldering  eneigies. 
Yet  whv  prolong  this  mournful  strain  f— Fallen 

^ower. 
Thy  fmtunes,  twice  exalted,  might  provoke 
Verse  to  glad  notes  prophetic  of  the  hoiu- 
When  thou,  uprisen,  snalt  break  thy  double 

yoke. 
And  entcTj  with  prompt  aid  from  the  Most  High, 
On  the  third  stalge  of  thy  great  destiny. 

XII. 
NEAR  TKE  LAKE  OP  THRASVIIENI. 

When  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict 

came. 
An    earthquake,  mingling   with    the    battle's 

shock. 
Checked  not  its  rage ;  unfelt  the  ground  did 

rode. 
Sword  dropped  not,  javelin  kept  its  deadly 

aim. — 
Now  all  is  sun-bright  peace.    Of  that  dajr's 

shame. 
Or  glory,  not  a  vestige  seems  to  eifdure, 
Save  in  this  Rili  that  took  from  blood  the  name* 
Which  yet  it  bears,  sweet  Stream  I  as  crystal 

pure. 
So  may  all  trace  and  sign  of  deeds  aloof 
From  the  true  guidance  of  humanity. 
Thro'  Time  ana  Nature's  influence,  purify 
Their  spirit ;  or,  tmless  they  for  reproof 
Or  warning  serve,  thus  let  them  all,  on  eround 
That  gave  them  being,  vanish  to  a  sound. 

XIII. 
NEAS  THE  SAME  LAKE. 

FoK  action  bom,  existing  to  be  tried. 
Powers  manifold  we  have  that  intervene 
To  stir  the  heart  that  would  too  closely  screen 
Her  peace  from  images  to  pain  allied.^ 
What  wonder  if  at  midnizht,  by  the  side 
Of  Sangiunetto  or  broad  Thrasymene, 
The  clang  of  arms  is  heard,  and  phantoms  glide. 
Unhappy  ghosts  in  troops  by  moonlight  seen  ; 
And  smgly  thine,  O  vanquished  Chief  1  whose 

corse, 
Unburied,  lay  hid  under  heaps  of  slain : 
But  who  is  lie  ?— the  Conqueror.    Would  he 

force 
His  wray  to  Rome?    Ah,  no, — around  hill  and 

pbdn 
Wandering,  he  haunts,  at  fancy's  strong  com- 

mand,^ 
This  spot — ^his  shadowy  death-cup  in  his  hand. 

xrv. 

THE  CUCKOO  AT  LAVERNA- 
May  95TH,  1837. 

List— 'twas  the  Cuckoo. — O  with  what  delight 
Heard  I  that  voice  I  and  catch  it  now,  though 

faint. 
Far  off*  and  faint,  and  melting  into  air. 
Yet  not  to  be  mistaken.     Hark  again  I 
Those  louder  cries  give  notice  that  the  Bird, 
Although  invisible  as  Echo's  self, 
Is  wheeling  hitherward.    Thanks,  happy  Crea- 
ture, 

*  Sanguinetto. 


For  this  unthou^t-of  greeting  1 

WhUeaUured 
From  vale  to  hill,  from  hill  to  vale  led  on. 
We  have  pursued,  through  various  lands,  a 

long 
And  pleasant  course ;  flower  after  flower  has 

blown. 
Embellishing  the  erounil  that  gave  them  birth 
With  aspects  novel  to  my  sight ;  but  still 
Most  fau-,  most  welcome,  when  they  drank  the 

dew 
In  a  sweet  fellowship  with  kinds  beloved. 
For  old  remembrance  sake.    And  oft — where 

Spring 
Display  d  her  richest  blossoms  amon^  flies 
Of  orange-trees  bededced  with  glowmg  firuit 
Ripe  for  the  hand,  or  under  a  thick  shade 
Of^Ilex,  or,  if  better  suited  to  the  hour. 
The  lightsome  Olive's  twinkling  canopy-- 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  Nightingale  and  Thrush 
Blending  as  in  a  common  English  grove 
Their  love-songs ;  but^  whereer  my  feet  might 

roam, 
Whate'er  assemblages  of  new  and  old. 
Strange  and  fiiiniliar,  might  beguile  tne  way, 
A  gratulation  from  that  vagrant  Voice 
Was  wanting ;— and  most  happily  till  now. 

For  see,  Lavema !  mark  the  far-famed  I^e, 
High  on  the  brink  of  that  precipitous  rock. 
Implanted  like  a  Fortress,  as  in  truth 
It  is,  a  Christian  Fortress,  p;arrisoned 
In  faith  and  hope,  and  dutiful  obedience. 
By  a  few  Monks,  a  stem  society, 
Dead  to  the  worid  and  scorning  earth-bom 

joys. 
Nay— though  the  hopes  that  drew,  the  fears 

that  drove, 
St  Frauds,  far  from  Mao's  resort,  to  abide 
Among  these  sterile  heights  of  Apennine, 
Bound  him,  nor,  since  he  raised  yon  House, 

^  have  ceased 
To  bind  his  spiritual  Progeny,  with  mles 
Stringent  as  flesh  can  tolerate  and  live  ; 
His  milder  Genius  (thanks  to  the  good  God 
That  made  us)  over  those  severe  restraints 
Of  mind,  that  dread  heart-freezing  discipline. 
Doth  sometimes  here  predominate,  and  works 
By  unsought  means  for  gracious  purposes ; 
For  earth   through   heaven,  for  heaven,  by 

changeful  earth. 
Illustrated,  and  mutually  endeared. 

Rapt  though  He  were  above  the  power  of 

sense. 
Familiarly,  yet  out  of  the  cleansed  heart 
Of  that  once  sinful  Being  overflowed 
On  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  nether  elements. 
And  every  shape  of  creature  they  sustain. 
Divine  affections ;  and  with  beast  and  bird 
(Stilled  from  afar — such  marvel  story  tells — 
By  casual  outbreak  of  his  passionate  words. 
And  from  their  own  pursuits  in  field  or  grove 
Drawn  to  his  side  by  look  or  act  of  love 
Humane,  and  virtue  of  his  innocent  life) 
He  wont  to  hold  companionship  so  free. 
So  pure,  so  fraught  with  knowledge  and  delight. 
As  to  be  likened  in  his  Followeiv  minds 
To  that  which  our  first  Parents,  ere  the  fall 
From  their  high  sute  darkened  the  Earth  with 

fear. 
Held  with  all  Kinds  in  Eden's  bUsbftil  bowers. 
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Then  question  not  that,  'mid  the  austere 
Band, 
Who  breathe  the  air  he  breathed,  tread  where 

he  trod. 
Some  true  Partakers  of  his  loving  spirit 
Do  still  survive,  and,  with  those  gentle  hearts 
Consorted,  Others,  in  the  power,  the  faith. 
Of  a  baptized  imagination,  prompt 
To  eaten  from  Nature's  humblest  monitors 
Whate'er  they  bring  of  impulses  sublime. 

Thus  sensitive  must  be  the  Monk,  though 

pale 
With  lasts,  with  vigils  worn,  depressed   by 

years. 
Whom  in  a  sunny  glade  I  chanced  to  sec 
Upon  a  pine-tree  s  storm-uprooted  trunkj 
S^tcd  alone,  with  forehead  sky-ward  raised. 
Hands  clasped  above  the  crucifix  he  wore 
Appended  to  his  bosom,  and  lips  closed 
By  the  joint  pressure  of  his  musing  mood 
And  habit  of^his  vow.     Tha^  ancient  Man — 
Nor  haply  less  the  Brother  whom  I  marked. 
As  we  approached  the  Convent  gate,  aloft 
Looking  tax  forth  from  his  aerial  cell, 
A  young  Ascetic— Poet,  Hero,  Sage, 
He  might  have  been.  Lover  belike  he  was— 
If  they  received  into  a  conscious  ear 
The  notes  whose  first  faint  greeting  startled  me. 
Whose  sedulous  iteration  thrilled  with  joy 
My  heart — may  have  been  moved  like  me  to 

think. 
Ah  I  not  like  me  wTio  walk  in  the  world's  ways. 
On  the  great  Prophet,  styled  the  Voice  of  One 
Cryi$tjr  atmd  the  wildemesst  and  given. 
Now  that  their  snows  must  melt,  their  herbs 

and  flowers 
Revive,  their  obstinate  winter  pass  away. 
That  awful  name  to  Thee,  thee,  simple  Cuckoo, 
Wandering  in  solitude^  and  evermore 
Foretelling  and  proclauning,  ere  thou  leave 
This  thy  last  haunt  beneath  Italian  skies 
To  carry  thy  glad  tidings  over  heights 
Still  loftier,  and  to  climes  more  near  the  Pole. 

Voice  of  the  Desert,  fare-thee-well ;  sweet 
Bird! 
If  that  substantial  title  please  thee  more. 
Farewell !— but  go  thy  way,  no  need  hast  thou 
Of  a  good  wish  sent  after  thee  :  from  bower 
To  bower  as  green,  from  sky  to  sky  as  clear. 
Thee  gentle  breezes  waft  —or  airs  that  meet 
Thy  course  and  sport  around  thee  softly  fan—. 
Till  Night,  descending  upon  hill  and  \ale. 
Giants  to  thy  mission  a  brief  term  of  silence. 
And  folds  thy  pinions  up  in  blest  repose. 


XV. 


AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  CAMALDOLI. 

Gribvs  for  the  Man  who  hither  came  bereft, 

And  seeking  consolation  from  above  ; 

Nor  grieve  the  less  that  skill  to  him  was  left 

To  paint  this  picture  of  his  lady-love : 

Can  she,  a  blessed  saint,  the  work  approve? 

And  O,  good  Brethren  of  the  cowl,  a  thing 

So  fair,  to  which  with  neril  he  must  cling, 

Destroy  in  pity,  or  witn  care  remove. 

That  bloom— those  eyes-^can  they  assist  to 

Thoughts  that  would  stray  from  Heaven?  The 
dream  must  cease 


To  be :  by  Faith,  not  sight,  his  soul  must  live  ; 
Else  will  the  enamoured  Monk  too  surely  find 
How  wide  a  space  can  part  from  inward  peace 
The  most  protound  repose  his  cell  can  give. 

XVI. 

CONTINUED. 

The  world  forsaken,  all  its  busy  cares 

And  stirring  interests  shunned  with  desperate 

flight. 
All  trust  abandoned  in  the  healing  miaht 
Of  virtuous  action  ;  all  that  courage  dares. 
Labour  accomplishes,  or  patience  bears — 
Those  helps  rejected,  they,  whose  minds  per- 
ceive 
How  subtly  works  man's  weakness,  sighs  may 

heave 
For  such  a  One  beset  with  cloistral  snares. 
Father  of  Mercy  !  rectify  his  view. 
If  with  his  vows  this  object  ill  agree  ; 
Shed  over  it  thy  grace,  and  thus  subdi 
Imperious  passion  in  a  heart  set  free  :— 
That  earthly  love  may  to  herself  be  tru 
Give  him  a  soul  that  cleaveth  unto  the< 


^ 
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/ 


^*XT  THE  BKBMITB  OR  UPPER  CONVENT  Q0 
CAMALDOLI. 

What  aim  had  they,  the  Pair  of  Monks,  in  size 
Enormous,  dragged,  while  side  by  side  they  sate» 
By  panting  steers  up  to  this  convent  gate  ? 
How,  with  empurpled  cheeks  and  pampered 

eyes. 
Dare  they  confront  the  lean  austerities 
Of  Brethren  who,  here  fixed,  on  Jesu  wait 
In  sadcdoth,  and  God's  anger  deprecate 
Through  all  that  humbles  ne^  and  mortifies? 
Strange  contrast ! — verily  the  world  of  dreams. 
Where  mingle,  as  for  mockery  combined. 
Things  in  their  very  essences  at  strife. 
Shows  not  a  sight  incongruous  as  the  extremes 
T^t  everywhere,  before  the  thoughtful  mind. 
Meet  on  the  solid  ground  of  waking  life. 


XVIII. 


AT  VALLOMBROSA. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  embower. — Paradise  Lost. 

"Vallombrosa  — I  longed    in  thy  shadiest 

wood 
To  slumbcr,recUned  on  the  moss-covered  floor!  *^ 
Fond  wish  that  was  granted  at  last,  and  the 

Flood, 
That  lulled  me  asleep,  bids  me  listen  once  more. 
Its  murmur  how  soft  I  as  it  falls  down  the  steejv 
Near  that  Cell— yon  sequestered  Retreat  high 

in  air- 
Where  our  Milton  was  wont  lonely  vigils  to 

keep 
For  converse  with  God,  sought  through  study 

and  prayer. 
The  Monks  still  repeat  the  tradition  with  pride. 
And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt  ?  for  his  Spuit  u 

here : 
In  the  cloud-piercing  rocks  doth  her  grandeur 

abide, 
In  the  pines  pobting  heavenward  her  beauty 

austere; 
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sat 


In  the  flower-besprent  meadows  his  genius  we 

tnce 
Turned  to  humbler  delights,  in  which  youth 

nu^t  confide> 
That  would  yield  him  fit  help  while  prefigurmg 

that  Place 
Where,  if  Sin  had  not  entered.  Love  never  had 

died. 
When  with  life  lengthened  out  came  a  desolate 

And  darkness  and  danger  had  compassed  him 

round. 
With  a  thought  he  would  flee  to  these  haunts 

of  his  prime, 
And  here  once  again  a  kind  shelter  be  found. 
And  let  me  believe  that  when  nightly  the  Muse 
Did  waft  him  to  Sion,  the  glorified  hill. 
Here  also,  on  some  favoured  height,  he  mrould 

choose 
To  wander,  and  drink  ins{uration  at  will 

Vallombrosa  I  of  thee  I  first  heard  in  the  page 
Of  that  holiest  of  Bards,  and  the  name  for  my 

mind 
Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  wmter  of  age 
And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  power  to 

unbind. 
And  now,  ye  Miltonlan  shades  I  tmder  you 
I  repose,  nor  am  forced  firom  sweet  fancy  to 

part, 
Whik  yoor  leaves  I  bdiold  and  the  brooks 

they  will  strew. 
And  the  realised  vision  is  clasped  to  my  heart. 

Even  so,  and  unblamed,  jre  rejoice  as  we  may 
In  Forms  that  must  perish,  frail  objects  of 

sense; 
Unblamed — if  the  Soul  be  intent  on  the  day 
When  the  Being  of  Beings  shall  summon  her 

hence. 
For  he  and  he  only  with  wisdom  is  blest 
Who,  gathering  true  pleasures  wherever  they 

grow, 
Looks  up  in  all  places,  for  joy  or  for  rest. 
To  the  Fountam  whence  Time  and  Eternity 

flow. 

XIX. 

AT  ITLORSNCK. 

Ukdes  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile, 
The  dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone. 
Nor  giving  heed  to  aught  that  passed   the 

while, 
I  stood,  and  gazed  upon  a  marble  stone. 
The  laurell'd  JOante's  favourite  seat.  A  throne. 
In  just  esteem,  it  rivals ;  though  no  style 
Be  there  of  decorabon  to  beguile 
The  mind,  depressed  by  thought  of  greatness 

flown. 
As  a  true  man,  who  long  had  served  the  lyre, 
I  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared  no  more. 
But  in  his  breast  the  mighty  Poet  bore 
A  Patriots  heart,  warm  with  undying  fire. 
Bold  with  the  Uiought,  iu  reverence  I  sate 

down. 
And,  for  a  moment,  filled  that  empty  Throne. 

.XX. 

BBPOKB  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  BAPTIST, 
BY  BAPHAEL,  IN  THE 'GALLERY  AT  FLORENCE. 

The  Baptist  might  have  been  ordain'd  to  cry- 
Forth    uom   the   towers  of  that  huge  Pile, 
'   wherein 


His  Father  served  Jehovah ;  but  how  win 

D\ie  audience,  how  for  au^t  but  scorn  defy 

The  obstinate  pride  and  wanton  revelry 

Of  the  Jerusalem  below,  her  sin 

And  folly,  if  they  with  united  din 

Drown  not  at  once  mandate  and  prophecy? 

Therefore  the  V<uce  spake  from  the  Desert, 

thence 
To  Her^  as  to  her  opposite  in  peac^ 
Silence,  and  holiness,  and  innocence. 
To  Her  and  to  all  Lands  its  warning  sent. 
Crying  with  earnestness  that  might  not  cease, 
"  ilUkt  straight  a  highway  fior  the  Lord— re- 
pent 1" 

XXI. 
AT  FLORENCE. — FROU  ICXCMAXL  ANGBLO. 

Rapt  above  earth  by  power  of  one  fair  face. 
Hers  m  whose  sway  alone  my  heart  delights, 
I  mingle  with  the  blest  on  those  pure  heights 
Where  Man,  yet  mortal,  rarely  finds  a  place. 
With  Him  who  made  the  Work  that  Work 

accords 
So  well,  that  by  its  help  and  through  his  grace 
I  raise  my  thoughts,  inform  my  deeds  and 

words, 
Gasping  her  beauty  in  my  soul's  embrace. 
Thus,  if  from  two  fair  eyes  mine  cannot  turn, 
I  feel  how  in  their  presence  doth  abide 
Light  which  to  God  is  both  the  way  and  guide; 
And,  kindling  at  their  lustre,  if  I  bum. 
My  noble  fire  emits  the  joyful  ray 
That  through  the  realms  of  glory  shines  for 

aye. 

XXII. 

at  FLORENCE.— from  M.  ANGSLO. 

Eternal  Lord  I  eased  of  a  cumbrous  load. 
And  loosened  from  the  world,  I  turn  to  Thee  ; 
Shun,  Uke  a  shattered  bark,  the  storm,  and  flee 
To  Uiy  protection  for  a  safe  abode. 
The  crown  of  thorns,  hands  pierced  upon  the 

tree. 
The  meek,  benign,  and  lacerated  face. 
To  a  sincere  repentance  promise  grace. 
To  the  sad  soul  give  hoM  of  pardon  firee. 
With  justice  marie  not  Thou,  O  Light  divine. 
My  fault,  nor  hear  it  with  thy  sacred  ear ; 
Neither  put  forth  that  way  thy  arm  severe : 
Wash  with  thy  blood  my  sins ;  thereto  incline 
More  readily  the  more  my  years  require 
Help,  and  forgiveness  speedy  and  entire. 

IfXlU, 

.   AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  A  CONVENT  IN  THE 
APENNINES. 

Ye  Trees  I  whose  slender  roots  entwine 

Altars  that  piety  neglects ; 
Whose  infant  arms  enclasp  die  shrine 

Which  no  devotion  now  respects  : 
If  not  a  straggler  from  the  herd^ 
Here  ruminate,  nor  shrouded  bird, 
Chanting  her  low-voiced  hymn,  take  pride 
In  aught  that  ye  would  grace  or  hide — 
How  sadly  is  your  love  misplaced. 
Fair  Trees,  your  bounty  run  to  waste  I 

Ye,  too,  wild  Flowers !  that  no  one  heeds. 
And  ye — full  oflen  spumed  as  weeds — 
In  beauty  clothed,  or  breathing  sweetness 
From  fractured  arch  and  mouldering  wa]l->' 
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Do  but  more  toucfainffly  recal 

Man's  headstrong  violence  and  Tune's  fleetnesa^ 

Maldng  the  preancts  ye  adorn 

Appear  to  sight  still  more  forlorn 

XXIV. 
IN  LOMBASDY. 

Sex,  where  his  difficult  way  that  Old  Man  wins 
Bent  by  a  load  of  Mulberry  leaves ! — ^most  hard 
Appears  his  lot,  to  the  small  Worm's  compared. 
For  whom  his  toil  with  early  day  bedims. 
Acknowledging  no  task-master,  at  will 
(As  if  her  labour  amd  her  ease  were  twins) 
Shs  seems  to  work,  at  pleasure  to  lie  still ; — 
And  softly  sleep  within  the  thread  she  spins. 
So  fare  they — the  Man  serving  as  her  Sbve. 
Ere  long  their  iates  do  each  to  eadi  conform ; 
Both  pass  into  new  being, — but  the  Worm, 
Transfigured,  sinks  into  a  hopeless  grave ; 
His  volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusts,  asceud 
To  bliss  tmbotinded,  glory  without  end. 

XXV. 
AFTBK  LXAVING  ITALY. 

Fais  Land  1  Thee  all  men  greet  with  joy ;  how 

few. 
Whose  souls  take  jnide  in  freedom,  virtue, 

fame. 
Part  from  tnee  without  pity  dyed  in  shame : 
I  could  not — while  from  Venice  we  withdrew, 
Led  on  till  an  Alpine  strait  confined  our  view 
Within  its  depths,  and  to  the  shore  we  came 
Of  Lago  Morto,  dreary  ught  and  name. 
Which  o'er  sad  thoughts  a  sadder  colouring 

threw. 
Italia !  on  the  surface  of  thy  spirit^ 
(Too  aptly  emblemed  by  that  torpid  lake) 
Shall  a  few  partial  breezes  only  creep  ? — 
Be  its  depths  quickened  ;  what  thou  dost  inherit 
Of  the  world's  hopes,  dare  to  fulfil ;  awake. 
Mother  of  Heroes,  from  thy  death-like  sleep  t 

XXVI. 

CONTINUKD. 

As  indig^tion  mastered  grief,  my  tongue 
Spake  bitter  words  ;  words  that  did  ill  agree 
With  those  rich  stores  of  Nature's  imagery, 
And  divine  Art,  that  fast  to  memory  clung— 
Thy  gifts,  magnificent  Region,  ever  young 
In  the  sun's  eye,  and  in  his  sister^s  sight 
How  beautiful  I  how  worthy  to  be  sung 
In  strains  of  rapture,  or  subdued  delight  I 
I  feign  not ;  witness  that  unwelcome  shock 
That  followed  the  fimt  sound  of  German  speedi. 
Caught  the  far-winding  barrier  Alps  among. 
In  that  announcement,  greeting  seemed  to  mock 
Parting ;  the  casual  word  had  power  to  reach 
My  heart,  and  filled  that  heart  with  conflict 
strong. 

XXVII. 
COMPOSBD  AT  RVDAL  ON  MAY  MORNING,  1838. 

Ip  with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills  I  I  share 
New  love  of  many  a  rival  image  brought 
From  far,  forgive  the  wanderings  of  my  thought: 
Nor  art  thou  wronged,  sweet  May  I  when  I 

compare 
Thy  present  birth-mom  with  thy  last,  so  fair, 
So  rich  to  me  in  favours.     For  my  lot 
Then  was,  within  the  famed  Egerian  Grot 
To  sit  and  muse,  fanned  by  its  dewy  air 


Mingling  with  thy  soft  breath  1    That  monuBg 

too. 
Warblers  I  heard  their  joy  nnbosomlng 
Amid  the  sunny,  shadowy.  Coliseum ; 
Heau-d  them,  unchecked  by  auglu  of  sauldening 

hue. 
For  victories  there  won  by  flower -crowned 

Spring, 
Chant  in  fuU  choir  their  innocent  Te  Deiun. 
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THE  PILLAR  OF  TRAJAN. 

Whxu  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden 

weeds 
O'er  muulated  ardies  shed  their  seeds ; 
And  temples^  doomed  to  milder  change,  unfold 
A  new  magnificence  that  vies  with  old ; 
Firm  in  its  pristine  majesty  hath  stood 
A  votive  Column,  spared  by  fire  and  fkx>d : — 
And,  though  the  pa»ions  of  man's  fietful  race 
Have  never  ceased  to  eddy  round  its  base, 
N<^  injured  more  by  toucn  of  meddling  hands 
Than  a  lone  obelisk,  'mid  Nulnan  sands^ 
Or  aught  in  Syrian  deserts  left  to  save 
From  death  the  memory  of  the  good  and  brave. 
Historic  fibres  round  the  shaft  embost 
Ascend,  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost : 
Still  as  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator  sees 
Group  ivinding  after  group  with  dream-tike  ease; 
Triumphs  in  sunbright  gratitude  displayed. 
Or  softlv  stealing  into  modest  shade. 
— So,  pleased  with  p^irple  clusters  to  entwine 
Some  loft V  elm-tree,  mounts  the  daring  vine  ; 
The  woodbine  so,  with  spiral  grace,  and  breathes 
Wide  -  spreading     odours    uom    her   flowery 

wreaths. 

Borne  by  the  Muse  firom  rills  in  shefiherds* 

ears 
Murmuring  but  one  smooth  storv  for  all  years, 
I  gladly  commune  with  the  mind  and  heart 
Of  him  who  thus  survives  by  classic  art, 
His  actions  witness,  venerate  his  mien. 
And  study  Trajan  as  by  Pliny  seen ; 
Behold  how  fought  the  Chief  whose  conquering 

sword 
Stretched  far  as  earth  might  own  a  single  lord ; 
In  the  delight  of  moral  prudence  schooled. 
How  feelingly  at  home  the  Sovereign  ruled ; 
Best  of  the  good— in  pagan  faith  alCed 
To  more  tluui  Man,  by  virtue  deified. 

Memorial  Pillar  I  'mid  the  wredcs  of  Time 
Preserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  8uhlime-7 
The  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of  Rome,  ^ 
Whence  half  the  breathbg  world  received  its 

doom; 
Things  that  recoil  from  language ;  that,  if  showi 
By  apter  pencil,  from  the  light  had  flown. 
A  Pontiflr,  Tnyan  her*  the  Gods  implores, 
Tkrre  greets  an  Embassy  from  Indum  shores : 
Lo !  he  harangues  his  cohorts— /-**«  the  storm 

Of  battle  meets  him  in  authentic  form  !     

Unharnessed,  naked,  troops  of  Moorish  horse 
Sweep  to  the  charge  ;  more  high,  the  Daaan 

force. 
To  hoof  and  finger  mailed  ^— yet,  high  or  low. 
None  bleed,  and  none  lie  prostrate  but  the  foe; 
In  every  Roman,  through  all  turns  of  fate. 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviolate  ; 
Spirit  ia  him  pre-eminent,  who  guides. 
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Ba  dnoped,  'oud  die  imctoudcd 


hit  oflei  badi  witli  dcep-dian 
'of tb<  Grail  O  IdUt of  Iha  Wu*  I 

With  fuch  food  hope !  bcTTerrfpecch  udead; 


U,  thjough  n 


-fSi , 

Uounif,  la  dui  fbx  iUuiiOD,  towwd  the  ilcki  t 
Still  va  »a  pmoit  with  ihc  imperiil  Chiei; 
Nor  oeue  u  |iiE  upon  ihc  bold  Rdicf 
TUL  Rome,  to  Bkot  purUc  uocoofiiKd. 
BcoHDca  with  all  ha  ran  B  TiKB  of  tuo  HimL 


THE  EGYPTIAN  MAID; 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WATER  LILY. 
TFor  Ihe  lumn  niid  penani  in  the  folLowini  poem,  lu  Lh>  "  Hiitory  of  Ihe  renowned  Prina 
AnhurMdhiiKniEhuorthe  Round  Table  ; ''for  Ihe  rut  the  AulLriiaui-enible;  only  il 
maybe  ptaptr  to  add  Ihal  ihi  Lotus,  with  the  bun  oF  the  Goddeu  appeiiruiE  to  liK  out  o(  ihi 
ibll-blolrn  nawer,  wu  lugKe^ted  by  the  beautiful  vorli  of  uicleut  ut,  once  included  unong  Ibi 
TowDley  Mublei,  and  now  in  tiu  Siiliih  Muieum.  | 


Fotlh-lookinff  toward  Ihe  rocki  of  Scilly, 
The  pleued  EncbaQlerwanwiie 
Ofahright  Ship  that  iKined  to  hang  in  sir 
Yel  »<  she  work  of  ouxul  hands 


Auihl  Ihal  ■wis  ever  i^oon'in  magic  glass ; 

Or,  at  A  touch,  produced  by  happiest  ttansfor 

Now,  (hoDch  a  Hcdianiil  whose  skill 
Shames  the  degenerate   grasp  of  modern 

Crave  Merfln  [and  beUT<e  the  more 
For  practising  occu]  1  and  perilous  lore] 
Wu  subject  to  a  freakish  will 

Provoked  to  envious  ipleen.  he  cail 

An  altered  look  upon  the  advaDcing  Stranger 


The  clonal  in  blacker  clouds  are  lost. 
Like  spiteful  Fiends  that  vanish,  ciuied 
By  Fiends  of  aspect  note  malign  ; 
tnd  the  winds  roused  the  Deep  wilh  fierce 

But  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore 

Was  this  Sea-ftower,  this  buoyanl  Calley ; 

Ofmodon,  whether  in  the  embrace 
Of  trusty  anehoran,  or  scudding  o'er 
rhe  main  flood  roughened  into  biU  ud  vnDer 
fhold,  how  wantonly  she  lavei 

ifbuniUog; 


Her  sides,  (he 
Tobefo 


lofOcea 


Top-gallant  high,  tcbounding  and  reboundingl 
But  Ocean  under  magic  heaves. 
And  cannot  spare  the  Thing  he  cherished : 

Luminous,  blithe,,  and  debimairr  ' 
The  Uif^unl  lo^  l-She  hllh'^rished. 


rtbadsh 


■Mr  A, 


'lil-. 


--,-„..  --yed,  she  could  not  love  again: 
Though  jAucd,yrri  her  own  distress : 
for  aughi  that  Iroublei  us,  Ihe  fooli  ot  Naluie. 

Sorjchly  was  this  Galfcy  laden;       ' 
A  fainr  than  herself  she  bore. 

Into  a  cave  had  Merlin  fled 

From  mischief,  caused  by  qMlls  bimself  had 
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In  moody  posture  there  he  sate. 
He  heard  a  voice,  and  saw,  with  half-raised 
head, 
A  Visitant  by  whom  these  words  were  uttered  ; 

"On  Christian  service  this  frail  Bark 
Sailed     (hear  me.  Merlin !)     under  high  pro- 
tection. 
Though  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heathen  power 
Was  carved — a  Goddess  with  a  Lily  flower, 
The  old  Egyptian's  emblematic  mark 
Of  joy  immortal  and  of  pure  affection. 

Her  course  was  for  the  British  strand  ; 
Her  freight,  it  was  a  Damsel  peerless; 
God  reigns  above,  and  Spirits  strong 
May  gather  to  avenge  this  wrong 
Done  to  the  Princess,  and  her  Land 
Which  she  in  duty  left,  sad  but  not  cheerless. 

.And  to  Caerleon's  loftiest  tower 
'Soon  will  the  Knights  of  Arthur^s  Table 
A  cry  of  lamentation  send  ; 
And  all  will  weep  who  there  attend. 
To  grace  that  Stranger^s  bridal  hour, 
For  whom  the  sea  was  made  unnavigable. 

Shame  I  should  a  Child  of  royal  line 

Die  through  the  blindness  of  thy  malice  1 " 

Thus  to  the  Necromancer  spake 

Nina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

A  gentle  Sorceress,  and  benign. 

Who  ne'er  embittered  any  good  man's  chalice. 
"What  boots,"  continued  she,  "  to  mourn? 
To  expiate  thy  sin  endeavour : 
From  the  blesJc  isle  where  she  is  laid,^ 
Fetched  by  oiu:  art,  the  Egyptian  Maid 
May  yet  to  Arthur's  court  be  borne 

Cold  as  she  is,  ere  life  be  fled  for  ever. 

My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 
That  brought  ma  down  that  sunless  river. 
Will  bear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave. 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave ; — 
Then  Merlin  I  for  a  rapid  flight 
Through  air,  to  thee  my  Charge  will  I  deliver. 

The  very  swiftest  of  thy  cars 
Must,  when  my  part  is  done,  be  readv ; 
Meanwhile,  for  lurther  guidance,  look 
Into  thy  OMm  propheticl>ook ; 
And,  if  that  fail,  consult  the  Stars 
To  learn  thy  course  ;  farewell  I  be  prompt  and 
steady." 

This  scarcely  spoken,  she  again 
Was  seated  in  her  gleaming  shallop. 
That,  o'er  the  yet-mstempered  Deep, 
Pursued  its  way  with  bird-like  sweep. 
Or  like  a  steed,  without  a  rein,  ^ 
Urged  o'er  the  wilderness  in  sportive  gallop. 

Soon  did  the  gentle  Nina  reach 
That  Isle  without  a  house  or  haven  ; 
Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought. 
Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  ruin  aught 
But  a  carved  Lotus  cast  upon  the  beach 
By  the  fierce  waves,  a  flower  in  marble  graven. 

Sad  relique,  but  how  fair  the  while  ! 
For  gently  each  from  each  retreating 
With  backward  curve,  the  leaves  revealed 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  concealed. 
Of  a  Divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 
On  Nina,  as  she  (Kissed,  with  hopeful  greeting. 

No  quest  was  hers  of  vague  desire, 
Of  tortured  hox)c  and  purpose  shaken ; 


Following  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
She  spied  the  lonely  Cast-away, 
Unmarred,  unstripped  of  her  attire. 
But  with  closed  eyes,— K>f  breath  and  bloom 
forsaken. 

Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced. 
With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion. 
The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound  ; 
And,  while  she  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
And  in  the  pearly  shallop  placed. 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  and  stilled  the  ocean. 

The  turmoil  hushed,  celestial  springs 

Of  music  opened,  and  there  came  a  blending 

Of  fragrance,  underived  from  earth. 

With  i^leams  that  owed  not  to  the  sun  thdr 

birth. 
And  that  soft  rustling  of  invisible  wings 
Which  Angels  make,  on  works  of  love  descend- 
ing. 

And  Nina  heard  a  sweeter  voice 
Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  flower  had  spoken  : 
"  Thou  hast  achieved,  fair  Dame  I  wliat  none 
Less^  pure  in  spirit  could  have  done ; 
Go,  in  thy  enterprise  rejoice  I 
Air,  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  heaven,  success  be- 
token." 

So  cheered,  she  left  that  Island  bleak, 
A  bare  rock  of  the  Scilly  cluster  ; 
And,  as  they  traversed  the  smooth  brine, 
The  self-illumined  Brigantins 
Shed,  on  the  Slumberer's  cold  wan  cheek 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melancholy  lustre. 

Fleet  was  their  course,  and  when  they  came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  whence  the  river 
Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood, 
Merlin,  as  fixed  in  thought  he  stood. 
Was  thus  accosted  by  the  Dame  ; 
"  Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  I  now  deliver  ! 

But  where  attends  thy  chariot— where  ?** — 
Quoth  Merlin,  "  Even  as  I  was  bidden. 
So  have  I  done  ;  as  trusty  as  thy  barge 
My  vehicle  shall  prove— O  precious  Charge  I 
If  this  be  sleep,  how  soft !  if  death,  how  fair  ! 
Much  have  my  books  disclosed,  but  the  end  is 
hidden.'' 

He  spake  :  and  gliding  into  ^ew 

Forth  from  the  grotto  s  dimmest  chamber 

Came  two  mute  Swans,  whose   plumes  oi 

dusky  white 
Changed,  as  the  pair  approached  the  light. 
Drawing  an  ebon  car,  their  hue 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  amber* 

Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 
The  Princess,  passive  to  all  changes : 
The  car  received  her :— then  up-went 
Into  the  ethereal  element 
I'he  Birds  with  progress  smooth  and  swift 
As  thought,  when  through  bright  regions  me- 
mory ranges. 

Sage  Merlin,  at  the  Slumberer's  side. 
Instructs  the  Swans  their  way  to  measure ; 
And  soon  Caerleon's  towers  appeared. 
And  notes  of  minstrelsy  were  heard 
From  rich  pavilions  spreading  wide. 
For  some  high  day  of  long-expected  pleasure. 

Awe-stricken  stood  both  Knights  and  Dames 
Ere  on  flrhi  ground  the  car  alighted  ; 
Eftsoons  astonishment  was  past, 
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For  in  that  face  they  saw  the  last. 
Last  lingerlne  look  of  clay,  that  tames 

All  pride  ;  oy  which  all  happiness  is  blighted. 
Said  Merlin,  "  Might>[  King,  fair  Lords, 
Away  with  feast  and  tilt  and  tourney  I 
Ye  saw,  throughout  this  roval  House, 
Ye  heard,  a  rocking  nuunrellous 
Of  turrets,  and  a  clash  of  swords 

Self-shaken,  as  I  closed  my  airy  journey. 

Lo  !  by  a  destiny  well  known 
To  mortals,  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow  ; 
This  is  the  wished-for  Bride,  the  Maid 
Of  Egypt,  from  a  rock  conveyed 
Where  she  by  shipwreck  had  been  thrown; 
111  sight!  but  grief  may  vanish  ere  the  morrow." 

"Though  vast    thy  power,   thy  words  aire 

weak," 
Exclaimed  the  King,  "  a  mockery  hateful ; 
Dutiful  Child,  her  lot  how  hard  1 
Is  this  her  piety's  reward  ? 
Those  watery  locks,  that  bloodless  check  ! 
O  wiiids  without  remorse  !    O  shore  ungrateflil ! 

Rich  robes  are  fretted  by  the  moth  ; 
Towers,  temples,  fall  by  stroke  of  thunder; 
Will  that,  or  deeper  thoughts,  abate 
A  Father's  sorrow  for  her  fate  f 
He  will  repent  him  of  his  troth  ; 
His  brain  will    bum,    his   stout    heart    split 
asunder. 

Alas  1  and  I  have  caused  this  woe ; 
For,  when  my  prowess  from  invading  Neigh- 
bours. 
Had  freed  his  Realm,  he  plighted  word 
That  he  would  turn  to  Christ  our  Lord, 
And  his  dear  Daughter  on  a  Knight  bestow 
Whom  I  should  choose  for  love  and  matchless 
labotu-s. 

Her  birth  was  heathen  ;  but  a  fence 
Of  holy  Angels  round  her  hovered : 
A  Lady  added  to  my  court 
So  fair,  of  such  divine  report 
And  worship,  seemed  a  recompense 
For  fifty  kingdoms  by  my  sword  recovered. 

Ask  not  for  whom,  O  Champions  true  I 

She  was  reserved  by  me  her  life's  betrayer ; 

She  who  was  meant  to  be  a  bride 

Is  now  a  corse :  then  put  aside 

Yain  thoughts,  and  speed  ye,  with  observ- 
ance due 
Of  Christian  rites,  in  Christian  ground  to  lay 
her." 

"The  tomb,"  sud  Merlin,  "may  not  close 
Upon  her  yet,  earth  hide  her  beauty ; 
Not  froward  to  thy  sovereign  will 
Esteem  me,  Liege  !  if  I,  whose  skill 
Wafted  her  hither,  interpose 
To  check  this  pious  naste  of  erring  duty. 

My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 

The  secret  thou  art  bent  on  keeping : 

Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given. 

What  Bridegroom  was  for  her  ordained  by 

Heaven : 
And  in  my  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  tliat  may  to  gladness  turn  this  weep* 
ing. 

For  thiSf  approaching  One  by  One, 
Thy  Knights  must  toudi  the  cold  hand  of  the 
Virgin  ; 


So,  for  the  favoured  One,  the  Flower  may 

bloom 
Once  more  :  but,  if  unchangeable  her  doom. 
If  life  departed  be  for  ever  gone, 
Some  blest  assurance,  fiom  this  cloud  emerging. 

May  teach  him  to  bewail  his  loss ; 

Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapour,  rises 

And  melts;  but  grief  devout  that  shall  en- 
dure, 

And  a  perpetual  growth  secure 

Of  purposes  which  no  false  thought  shall 
cross, 
A  harvest  of  high  hopes  and  noble  enterprises." 


<■ 


So  be  it,"  said  the  King  ; — "anon. 


Here,  where  the  Princess  lies,  begin  the  trial ; 
Knights,  each  in  order  as  ye  stand 
Step  forth."— To  touch  the  pallid  hand 
Sir  Agravaine  advanced ;  no  sign  he  won 
From  Heaven  or  earth;— Sir  Kaye  had  like 
denial 

Abashed,  Sir  Dinas  turned  away ; 
Even  for  Sir  Percival  was  no  disclosure  ; 
Though  he,  devoatest  of  all  Champions,  ere 
He  reached  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 
Whereon  diffused  like  snow  the  Damsel  lay. 
Full  thrice  had  crossed  himself  in  meek  com- 
posure. 

Imagine  (but  ye  Saints  1  who  can?) 
How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled — 
The  wishes,  perad venture  the  despites> 
That  overcame  some  not  ungenerous  Knights; 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthened  out  a 
span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladles  thus  assembled. 

What  patient  confidence  was  here  I 
And  there  how  many  bosoms  panted  ! 
While  drawing  toward  the  car  Sir  Gawaine, 

mailed 
For  tournament,  his  beaver  vailed, 
And  softly  touched  ;    but,  to  his  princely 

cheer 
And  high  expectancy,  no  sign  was  granted. 

Next,  disencumbered  of  his  harp. 

Sir  Tristram,  dear  to  thousands  as  a  brother. 

Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  thcro 

ensued 
No  change  ; — the  fair  Izonda  he  had  wooed 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too 

sharp. 
From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dread  another. 

Not  soSirLauncelot ; — from  Heaven's  grace 
A  sign  he  craved,  tired  slave  of  vain  contri- 
tion ; 
llie  roval  Guinever  looked  passing  glad 
Whea  his  touch  fiuled. — Nextcame  Sir  Gala- 
had : 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  th&t  still 
face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

For  late,  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  Enchantress,  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptian  Lady. 

Now,  while  his  bright-haired  front  he  bowed. 
And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with 
ermine. 
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AlD'erlhcinui 

Thttnrapi,  ihe 

Thai  ha  Ibe  (olem 


Mi  .  i^t  of  ^ry, 


Which  Avhoue'er  approached  of  iirenclh  wa 
Tlioufh  King  «  Knighl  Che  nun  icnawnEd  i 


Mine  i>  i)ic,"  cried  the  Knight ;— again  Ihcy 

clapped  (hdj  pioions. 
"  Mine  vai  ihe — mine  »he  ii,  Ehoiigh  dead. 

Whereai,  a  tender  Iwilighl  Umli 


A  goodly  luiighl  that  huh  nu  peeiLhatUi 
Hot  long  Ihe  Nuptials  were  delayed : 

WT.ert^rd'l^e'Xt  from  hcf  bower 

King  Anhur  ltd  the  Egyptian  M«d, 

id  Angels  carolled  theie  iai-cchoed  ver 

Who  ihdnkft  not  from  nlliaKe 

To  cLi'^riii:!^  deh]^, 
And  modts  whom  he  adom. 
A  Ship  tn  Christ  devoted 
From  Ihe  Land  of  NiJf  did  go : 
Alul  Che  Ixighi  Ship  aoBteO, 
An  Idol  at  her  prow. 

T&e  HeaveB-permiiie'd  rent 
Of  purblind  msnal  pauion, 
Wu  wrought  ber  puniihrnenL 
The  Flower,  the  Form  within  it. 
What  lerved  ihee  in  ber  needl 
Her  pqn  ihe  could  not  win  ii, 
Noc  from  miihap  be  Ireed. 


0(^ve  emboli! 
When'ITtl^  m 


re  high, 


a  foft  and  flower-liiie  breath. 
To  lifLcd  eyelida,  and  a  doubtful  thining. 
In  lilenee  did  Kins  Arthur  gaze 
Upon  Che  lien*  rhaipau  away  or  tarry: 


ire  QuecD~Ihebliiiful 

ler  to  (hj  heart, 
e>  ibal  God  givclh. 


OfN 

Then  eaied  ba 

OfGod,  indHea' 

Mary. 


But  genlly,  gently  blame  ber— 
She  cast  a  Pearl  aahore. 
The  Maid  <o  Jesu  hearkened. 
And  kepi  ID  him  her  Iiilh. 

Or  (leep  akin  to  death. 
But  Angela  round  her  pillow 

*nd.  billow'ljvouring  Wllow." 
She  reached  the  dekimcd  icrand. 
Bleot  Pair  [  whale'er  befal  you. 
Your  Ciilh  in  Him  approve 

To  bowen  of  endleM  love  1 


THE  RIVER  DUDDON. 

A  SERIES  OP  SONNETS. 

onliQ«  of  WatnoKUnd,  Cumberiand, 
I  Itlc  of  Wilncy  and  the  LonUi^  of 


upon  Wryime  Fell,  on  the 
;  served  03  a  boundarr  to 
n  the  Iiiih  Sea,  belweeu  I 


The  minstnli  played  Iheit  Chri»niai  lun 
TfHught  beneath  my  cottaEe-cavei ; 
WhUe,  imillen  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  indtclLdB  laureli,  thick  with  leav«, 
Gave  back  a  neb  aod  dazzling  >heen, 
That  overpowered  IbeLr  natunl  jeiccd. 
TliTiMgh  hill  and  vaHey  every  breeze 
Had  Kink  ID  reil  with  folded  winn : 
Keen  wu  the  air,  but  could  n«  iTeeze, 
Nor  check,  the  music  of  the  tiTiuf^ ; 
So  Btout  and  hardy  were  the  band 
Tbat  Krap&J  the  chords  with  Kueuuoiu  hj 
And  who  but  lietenedT— till  vu  paid 
Kcfpect  to  overy  Iiunate's  claim : 
"""  " "'  ikplayed. 


'eediK  £>">>•  (be ' 
flUTcJeaeh  houeel 


\}»X° 


(Heaven  only  witneu  of  the  loi: 
A  banca  aud  uninleful  (oiL 
Vet,  would  that  IImiu,  with  me 
HadM  heard  iMi  never-failing  i 


Thai  guardi  the  lowtiesG  of  the  poor. 
How  tonchinCf  when,  at  midnight,  awcei 
Snow-mufQedwimli,  and  all  ii  djrk. 
To  bear — azul  aiqk  a.;4in  to  flecp  ! 


Blandiuia,  praitUiiig. 


T^ianfthadei — if  yet  ibeythrjw 
long  ago 


And  some"nbiSden  tun 
For  lama  once  heard  an 
Tein  brightened  hy  the  t 

nerald  lieldi  alone. 


With  ambi. 
Than  f  ■  ■ 


Clitti 


■A  Cyihi 


and  bright 

the  Thunderer"!  liaht. 


Bear  with  me,  Brother !  quench  the  thou; 

If  thee  ftnd  Fanty  ever  brought 
From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thimei, 

Yes,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find. 

Momen  uTlo  ea  st"a'"ook'behind. 
And  prolit  by  ihoH  ktodly  raya 
That  through  the  cloudi  do  sometimes  itR 


hal"neithet -. 

lit  All  the  hollow  vak 


[  The  Sabine  Bard  r. 


«  marge  it  Peniaa  liHuitaini 
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Heedless  of  Alpine  torrents  thundering 
Through  ice-built  arches  radiant  as  heaven's 

bo«r:_ 
I  seek  the  birthplace  of  a  native  Stream. — 
All  hail,   ye  mountains  I  hail,   thou  momine 

light ! 
Better  to  breathe  at  large  on  this  clear  height 
Than  toil  in  heedless  sleep  from  dream  to  dream: 
Pure  flow  the  verse,  pure,  vigorous,  free,  and 

bright. 
For  Duddon,  long-loved  Duddon,  b  my  theme ! 

II. 
Child  of  the  clouds  !  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 
Thine  are  the  honours  of  the  lofty  waste : 
Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  valleys  faint. 
Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue  quaint 
Thy  cradle  decks;— to  chant  thy  birth,  thou 

hast 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 
And  Desobtion  is  thy  Patron-saint ! 
She  guards  thee,  ruthless  Power  I  who  would 

not  spare 
Those  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison's  screen. 
Where  stalked  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy  kur 
Through  paths  and  alleys  roofed  with  cLirkest 

green; 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  silent  air 
Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shaft  of  hunter  keen  ! 

III. 
How  shall  I  paint  thee  ?— Be  thb  naked  stone 
My  seat,  while  I  give  way  to  such  intent ; 
Pleased  oould  my  veise,  a  speaking  monument. 
Make  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known. 
But  as  of  all  those  tripping  uunbs  not  one 
Outruns  his  fellows,  so  hath  Nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  nought  that  doth  present 
Peculiar  ground  for  hope  to  build  unon. 
To  dignity  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth. 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Appears,  and  none  of  modem  Fortune's  care ; 
Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round  thee  shed  a  gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,  instinct  with  freshness  rare  ; 
Prompt  offering  to  thy  Foster-mother,  Earth  I 

rv. 
Takb,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain,  take 
T\ns  parting  glance,  no  negligent  adieu  I 
A   Protean   change   seems  wrought  while  I 

pursue 
Tlie  curves,  a  loosely  scattered  chain  doth 

make ; 
Chr  rather  thou  appear'st  a  glistering  snak^ 
Slent,  and  to  the  gazer's  eye  untrue, 
Thridding   with    sinuous   lapse    the   rushes, 

through 
Dwaif  willows  gliding,  and  by  ferny  brake. 
Starts  from  a  dizzy  steep  the  undaunted  Rill 
Robed  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white  foam  ; 
And  laughing  dares  the  Adventurer,  who  hath 

domb 
So  high,  a  rival  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
£lse    let    the    dastard    backward  wend,  and 

roam, 
Seeking  less  bold  achievement,  where  he  will ! 


V. 

Duddon  t 


to  the  breeze  that 


Sols  listener, 

played 

With  tny  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful  sound 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound — 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemedto  upbraid 


The  sun  in  heaven ! — but  now,  to  form  a  shade 
For  Thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage  ;  ashes  flun^  their  arms  around  ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and 

grey: 
Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  summer 

day. 
Thy  pleased  associates :  —light  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 

VI. 
FLOWERS. 

Erk  yet  our  course  was  graced  with  sociai 

trees 
It  lacked  not  old  remains  of  hawthorn  bowers. 
Where  small  birds  ivarbled  to  their  paramours; 
And,  earlier  still,  was  heard  the  hum  of  hotn ; 
I  saw  them  ply  their  harmless  robberies, 
And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry 

flowers. 
Fed  by  the  stream  with  soft  perpetual  showers, 
Plenteously  yielded  to  the  vagrant  breeze. 
There  bloomed  the  stnwberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
The  trembling  eyebright  showed  her  sapphire 

blue. 
The  thyme  her  purple,  like  the  blush  of  Even  ; 
And  if  the  bMatn  of  some  to  no  caress 
Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  view. 
All  kinds  alike  seemed  favourites  of  Heaven. 


(( 


Vll. 


Chance  me.  some  God,  into  that  breathing 

rose!" 

The  love-sick  Stripling  fancifully  sighs. 
The  en\'ied  flower  beholding,  as  it  lies 
On  Laura's  breast,  in  exquisite  repose  ; 
Or  he  would  pass  into  her  bird,  that  throws 
The  darts  of  song  from  out  its  wiry  cage  ; 
Enraptured,— could  he  for  himsell  engage 
The   thousandth   part   of  what  the  Nymph 

bestows,^ 
And  what  the  little  careless  innocent 
Ungraciouslv  receives.    Too  daring  choice ! 
There  are  whose  calmer  mind  it  would  content 
To  be  an  uncuUcd  floweret  of  the  glen, 
Feariess  of  plough  and  scythe;   or  darklmg 

wren 
That  tunes  on  Duddon's  banks  her  slender 


voice. 


VIII. 


What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled. 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  dell— who  first 
In  this  pellucid  Current  slaked  his  thirst? 
What  hopes  came  with  him?   what  designs 

were  spread 
Along  his  path  ?    Hb  unprotected  bed 
What  dreams  encompassed?  Was  the  intruder 

nursed 
In  hideous  usages^  and  rites  accursed, 
That  thinned  the  living  and  dbturbed  the  dead  ? 
No  voice  replies;— both  ah-  and  earth  are  mute; 
And  Thou,  blue  Streamlet,  murmuring  yield'st 

no  more 
Than  a  soft  record,  that,  whatever  fruit 
Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  heretofore. 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 
To   soothe   and  cleanse,   not    madden    and 

pollute! 


f 


ajo 
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IX. 

THB  STBPPING-STONES. 

Thb  Struggling  Rill  insjcnsibly  is  grown 
Into  a  Brook  oi'  loud  aud  stately  march, 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  arch  ; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo  !  what  might  seem  a  zone 
Chosen   for    ornament  —  stone  matched  with 

stone 
In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint.      How  swiftly  have  they 

flown. 
Succeeding — still  succeeding  !    Here  the  Child 
Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  runs  fierce 

and  wild. 
His  buddinr  courage  to  the  proof;  and  here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity. 


Thinking  how 
near! 


fast  time  nms.  life  s  end  how 


X. 

THB  SAMB  SUBJECT. 

Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits  dance 

With  prompt  emotion,  urging  them  to  pass  ; 

A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepherd-lass ; 

Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizzy  flood  askance ; 

To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance ; 

She  ventures  once  again — ^another  pause  ! 

His  outstretched  hand  He  tauntmgly  with- 
draws— 

She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance  ! 

Chidden  she  chides  again ;  the  thrilling  touch 

Both  feeL  when  he  renews  the  wished-for  aid  : 

Ah  I  if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too 
much. 

Should  beat  too  strongly,  both  may  be  be- 
trayed. 

The  frolic  Loves,  who,  from  yon  high  rock,  see 

The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory  1 

XI. 

THB  FABKV  CHASM. 

No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age : 

A  sky-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft. 

Is  of  the  very  foot-marks  unbereft 

Which  tiny  Elves  impressed  ; — on  that  smooth 

stage 
Dandng  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 
In  secret  revels— haply  after  theft 
Of  some  sweet  Babe---Flower  stolen,  and  coarse 

Weed  left 
For  the  distracted  Mother  to  assuage 
Her  grief  with,  as  she  might  I— But,  where, 

ohf  where 
Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  the  notes 
That  ruled  those  dances  wild  in  character? — 
Deep  underground  ?    Or  in  the  upper  air, 
On  the  shrill  wind  of  midnight?  or  where  floats 
O'er  twilight  fields  the  autumnal  gossamer  ? 

XII. 
HINTS  FOR  THE  FANCY. 

On,  loitering  Muse— the  swift  Stream  chides 

lis — on  I 
Albeit  his  deep-worn  channel  doth  immure. 
Objects  immense  portrayed  in  miniature. 
Wild  shapes  for  many  a  strange  comparison  1 
Niagaras,  Alpine  passes,  and  anon 
Abodes  of  Naiads,  calm  abysses  pure. 
Bright  liquid  mansions,  fashionea  to  endure 


When  the  broad  oak  drops,  a  leafless  skeleton. 
And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride. 
Palace  and  tower,  are  crumbled  into  dust  I  — 
The    Bard  who  walks  with  Duddon  for  his 

guide 
Shall  find  such  toys  of  fimcy  thickly  set : 
Turn  from  the  sight,  enamoured  Muse — we 

must ; 
And,  if  thou  canst,  leave  them  without  regret ! 

XIII. 
OPEN  PROSPECT. 

Hail  to  the  fields— with  Dwellings  sprinkled 

o'er. 
And  one  small  hamlet,  under  a  green  hill 
Clustering,  with  bam  and  byre,  and  spouting 

mill ! 
A  glance  sufiices ; — should  we  wish  for  more. 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us.      But  when  bleak 

winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  lance-like  shoots  of  pollard 

ash, 
Dread  swell  of  sound  1  loud  as  the  gusts  that 

lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shore 
By  wasteful  steel  unsmitten — then  would  I 
Turn  into  port ;  and,  reckless  of  the  gale. 
Reckless  of  angry  Duddon  sweeping  by. 
While  the  warm  hearth  exalts  the  mantlini^  ale. 
Laugh  with  the  generous  household  heartily 
At  ail  the  merry  pranks  of  Donnerdale ! 

xnr. 
O  MOUNTAIN  Stream  1  the  Shepherd,  and  his 

Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sun^ihine  \~  thou  hast  viewed 
Th«;e  only,  Duddon  I  with  their  paths  renewed 
Bv  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of^men. 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few ; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice^  save  when 
The  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pur- 
sue I 

xy. 
From  this  deep  chasm,  where  quivering  sun- 
beams play 
Upon  its  loftiest  crags,  mine  eyes  behold 
A  gloomy  niche,  capacious,  blank,  and  cold  ; 
A  concave  free  from  shrubs  and  mosses  grey ; 
In  semblance  fresh,  as  ifj  with  dire  affray. 
Some  Statue,  placed  amid  these  regions  old 
For  tutelary  service,  thence  had  rolled. 
Startling  the  flight  of  timid  Yesterday  I 
Was  it  by  mortals  sculptured  ?— wea^  slaves 
Of  slow  endeavour  !  or  abruptly  cast 
Into  rude  shape  by  fire,  with  roaring  blast 
Tempestuously  let  loose  from  central  caves? 
Or  fashioned  by  the  turbulence  of  waves, 
I1ien,   when    o'er   highest   hills   the  Deluge 
pass'd? 

XVI. 
AMERICAN  TRADITION. 


Such  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  beguile 
Or  plague  the  lancv  'mid  the  sculptured  diows 
Conspicuous  yet  wnere  Oroonoko  flows ; 
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Thtr*  vrould  the  Indian  answer  with  a  smile 
Aimed  at  the  White  Man's  ignorance  the  while. 
Of  the  Grbat  Waters  teUing  how  they  rose. 
Covered  the  plains,  and,  wancrering  where  they 

chose. 
Mounted  through  every  intricate  defile. 
Triumphant, — Inundation  wide  and  deep. 
O'er  which  his  Fathers  urged,  to  ridge  and 

steep 
Else  unapproachable,  their  buoyant  way ; 
And  carved,  on  mural  clilTs  undreaded  side, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  beast  of  chase  or 

prey; 
Whateer   they   sought,   shunned,   loved,    or 

deified!* 

XVIL 
XBTURN. 

A  DASk  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted  yew. 
Perched  on  whose  top  the  Danish  Raven  croaJcs; 
Aloft,  the  imperial  Isird  of  Rome  invokes 
Depauted  ages,  shedding  where  he  flew 
Loose  fragments  of  wild  wailing,  that  bestrew 
The  clouds  and  thrill  the  chambers  of  the  rocks ; 
And  into  silence  hush  the  timorous  flocks. 
That,  calmly  couching  while  the  nightly  dew 
Mobtened  each  fleece,  beneath  the  twinkling 

stars 
Slept  amid  that  lone  Camp  on   Hardknot's 

height. 
Whose  Guardians  bent  the  knee  to  Jove  and 

Mars: 
Or,  near  that  mystic  Round  of  Druid  frame 
Tardily^  sinkin|^  by  its  proper  weight 
Deep  into  patient  Earth,  firom  whose  smooth 

breast  it  came ! 

XVIII. 
SEATHWAITB  CHAPEL. 

Sacked  Religion  I  "  mother  of  form  and  fear," 
Dread  arbitress  of  mutable  respect. 
New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are  wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  tne  fickle  worshipper  : 
Mother  of  t^ve !  (that  name  best  suits  thee 

here) 
Mother  of  Love !  for  this  deep  vale,  protect 
Truth's  holy  lamp,  pure  source  of  bright  effect. 
Gifted  to  purge  the  vapourjr  atmosphere 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it ; — as  in  those  davs 
When  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel  Teacher  knew 
Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  retinue : 
A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer's  verse  pourtrays  ; 
Such  as  the  heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert 

drew ; 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  deathless 

praise! 

XIX. 

TRIBUTARY  STREAM. 

My  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  delight 
When  hope  presented  some  far-distant  good. 
That  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like  the 

flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aSry  height 
Hurrying,  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite  ; 
Who.  'mid  a  world  of  images  imprest 
On  the  calm  de^th  of  his  transparent  breast. 
Appears  to  cherish  most  that  'Torrent  white, 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all  I 

*  See  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 


And  seldom  hath  ear  listened  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon,^ 
Swoln  by  that  voice — whose  murmur  musical 
Announces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  shall  fall. 

XX. 

THE  PLAIN  OF  DONNERDALB. 

The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen, 
Or  ralher  felt,  the  entrance  men  t  that  detains 
Thy   waters,    Duddon!    'mid    these   flowery 

plains ; 
The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene. 
Transferred  to  bowers  impenshably  green. 
Had  beautified  Elysium  1    But  these  chains 
Will  soon  be  broken ; — a  rough  course  remains. 
Rough  as  the  past ;  where  Thou,  of  placid  mien. 
Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  the  flock. 
And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cerulean  sky, 
Shalt  change  thy  temper ;  and,  with  many  a 

shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy. 
Dance  like  a  Bacchanal,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  high  1 

XXI. 

Whence  that  low  voice  ?— A  whisper  from  the 

heart. 
That  told  of  days  long  past,  when  here  I  roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  beloved  ; 
Some  who  had  early  mandates  to  depart. 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steSd  my  path  athwart 
By  Duddon's  side  :  once  more  do  we  unite. 
Once  more  beneath  the  kind  Earth's  tranquil 

light : 
And  smothered  joys  into  new  being  start. 
From  her  unworthy  seat,  the  cloudy  stall 
Of  Time,  breaks  forth  triumphant  Memory  ; 
Herglistening  tresses  bound,  yet  light  and  free 
As  golden  locks  of  birch,  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  recal 
Aught  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency ! 

XXIL 

TRADITION. 

A  LOVE-LORN  Maid,  at  some  far-distant  time. 
Came  to  this  hidden  pool,  whose  depths  surpass 
In  crystal  clearness  Dian's  looking-glass ; 
And,  gazing,  saw  that  Rose,  wmch  from  the 

prime 
Derives  its  name,  refl«:ted  as  the  chime 
Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound : 
The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  longed  to  ravish;— shall  she  plunge,   or 

climb 
The  humid  firecipice,  and  seise  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air? 
Desperate  alternative  !  what  fiend  could  dare 
To  prompt  the  thought?  — Upon    the    steep 

rocK  s  breast 
The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom. 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  I 

xxin. 

SHEEP-WASHING. 

Sad  thoughts,  avaunt ! — partake  we  their  blithe 

cheer 
Who  gathered  in  betimes  the  unshorn  flock 
To  wash  the  fleece,  where  haply  bands  of  rock. 
Checking  the  stream,  make  a  pool  smooth  and 

clear 
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As  this  wc  look  on.     Distant  Mountains  hug*. 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  destpites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  blcatings  from  strange 

fear.^ 
And  what  if  Duddon's  spotless  flood  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong ;  nor  need  we  blame  the  licensed 

Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise  : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive. 

XXIV. 

THS  KBSTING-PLACB. 

Mix>-NOON  is  past ; — upon  the  sultry  mead 
No  zephyr  breathes,  no  cloud  its  shadow  throws: 
If  we  advance  unstrengthened  by  repose. 
Farewell  the  solace  of  the  vagrant  reed  I 
This  Nook — ^with  woodbine  hung  and  straggling 

Tenmting  recess  as  ever  pilgrim  chose. 
Halt  grot,  half  arbour — proffers  to  enclose 
Body  and  mind,  from  molestation  freed. 
In  narrow  compass — narrow  as  itself: 
Or  if  the  Fancy,  too  industrious  Elf, 
Be  loth  that  we  should  breathe  awhile  exempt 
From  new  incitements  friendly  to  our  task. 
Here  vrants  not  stealthy  prospect,  that  may 

tempt 
Loose  Idiess  to  forego  her  wily  mask. 

XXV. 

Mbthinks  'twere  no  unprecedented  feat 
Should  some  benignant  Minister  of  air 
Lifl,  and  encircle  with  a  cloudv  chair. 
The  One  for  whom  my  heart  shall  ever  beat 
With  tenderest  love  ;7-or,  if  a  safer  seat 
Atween  hb  downy  wings  be  furnished,  there 
Wbuld  lodge  her,  and  the  cherished  burden  bear 
O'er  hill  and  valley  to  this  dim  retreat  I 
Rough  wavs  my  steps  have  trod ;— too  rough 

and  long 
For  her  companionship :  here  dwells  soft  ease  : 
With  sweets  that  she  partakes  not  some  distaste 
Mingles,  and  lurking  consciousness  of  wrong ; 
Lan^isn  the  flowers  •  the  waters  seem  to  waste 
Their  vocal  charm;  their  sparklings  cease  to 

please. 

XXTI. 

Rbtukn.  Content  I  for  fondly  I  pursued. 
Even   when  a  child,  the  Streams — ucjieard, 

unseen ; 
Through   tangled   woods,    impending    rocks 

between  ; 
Or,  free  as  air,  with  ftying  inquest  viewed 
The  sullen  reservoirs  whence  their  bold  brood — 
Pure  as  the  morning,  fretful,  boisterous,  keen. 
Green  as  the  salt-sea  billows,  white  and  green — 
Poured  down  the  hills,  a  choral  multitude  ! 
Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  scanty  gains; 
They  taueht  me  random  cares  and  truant  joys. 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from 

stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out  of 

boys; 
Maturer  Fancy  owes  to  their  rough  noise 
Impetuous  thoughts  that  brook  not  servile  reins. 


XXVH. 

Fallen,  and  diffused  into  a  shapeless  heap. 

Or  quietly  self-buried  in  earth's  mould. 

Is  that  embattled  House,  whose  massy  Keep 

Flung  from  yon  cliff  a  shadow  laree  and  cold. 

There  dwelt  the  gay,  the  bountifm,  the  bold  ; 

Till  nightly  lamentations,  like  the  sweep 

Of  winds — though  winds  were  silent — struck  a 

deep 
And  lasting  terror  through  that  ancient  Hold. 
Its  line  of  Warriors  fled  ; — they  shrunk  when 

tried 
By  ghostly  power : — but  Time's  tmsparing  hand 
Haul  plucked  such  foes,  like  weeds,  from  out 

the  land ; 
And  now,  if  men  with  men  in  peace  abide, 
AH  other  strength  the  weakest  may  withstand. 
All  worse  assault  may  safely  be  defied. 

XXVIII. 

JOURNEY  KENEWSD. 

I  ROSE  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat-opprest. 
Crowded  together  under  rustling  trees 
Brushed  by  the  current  of  the  water-breeze  ; 
And  for  their  sakes,  and  love  of  all  that  rest, 
On  Duddon's  margin,  in  the  sheltering  nest ; 
For  all  the  startled  scaly  tribes  that  slink 
Into  his  coverts,  and  each  fearless  link 
Of  dancing  insects  forged  upon  his  breast ; 
For  these,  and  hopes  and  recollections  worn 
Close  to  the  vital  seat  of  human  clay  ; 
Glad  meetings,  tender  partings,  that  upstay 
llie  drooping  mind  of  absence,  by  vows  sworn 
In  his  pure  presence  near  the  trysting  thorn — 
I  thanked  the  Leader  of  my  onward  way. 

XXIX. 

No  record  tells  of  lance  oppo5«d  to  lance, 
Horse    charging    horse,     mid    these    retired 

domains ; 
Tells  that  their  turf  drank  purple  from  the  veins 
Of  heroes,  fallen,  or  struggling  to  advance. 
Till  doubtful  combat  issued  in  a  trance 
Of  victory,  that  struck  through  heart  and  reins 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mortal  pains. 
And  lightened  o'er  the  pallid  countenance. 
Yet,  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  who  lie 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  forlorn. 
The  passing  Winds  memorial  tribute  pay  ; 
The   Torrents    chant    their   praise,    inspiring 

scorn 
Of  power  usurped  ;  with  proclamation  high, 
And  glad  acknowledgment,  of  lawful  sway. 

XXX. 

Who  swerves   from   innocence,    who   makes 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion — a  good  name, 
Recovers  not  his  loss ;  but  walks  with  shame. 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse: 
And  oft-times  he— who,  yielding  to  the  force 
Of  chance-temptation,  ere  his  journey  end. 
From  chosen  comrade  turns,  or  faithful  friend— 
In  vain  shall  rue  the  broken  intercourse.  ^ 
Not  so  with  such  as  loosely  wear  the  chain 
That  binds  them,  pleasant  Riverl  to  thy  side:— 
Through  the  rough  copse  wheel    thou    with 

hasty  stride ; 
I  choose  to  saunter  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 
Sure,  when  the  separation  has  been  tried. 
That  we,  who  part  in  love,  shall  meet  again. 
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a3S 


•'Action  is  transitory— a  step,  a  blow, 

The  moiioD  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 

lis  done  :  and  in  the  after-vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed  : 

Saffertng  is  permanent^  obscure  and  dark. 

And  has  the  nature  of  mfinity. 

Yet  through  Chat  darkness  (infinite  though  it 


of 


And  irremovable)  gracious  openings  lie, 
By    which  *thc  soul— with    patient   steps 

thought 
Now  toiling,  wafked  now  on  wings  of  prayer- 
May  pass  in  hope,  and  though  from  the  morial 

bonds 
Yet  undelivered,  rise  with  sure  ascent 
Even  to  the  fountain-head  of  peace  dSvme. 


.  i> 


"They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  Man's 
nobility :  for  certainly  Man  is  of  kinn  to  the 
Beast'  by  his  Body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kinn  to 
God  by  his  Spirit,  he  is  a  base  ignoble  Crea- 
ture. It  destroys  likewise  Magnanimity,  and 
the  raising  of  humane  Nature :  Tor  take  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Dogg,  and  mark  what  a  generosity 
and  courage  he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds 
himself  maintained  by  a  Man,  who  to  him  is 
instead  of  a  God,  or  Melior  Natura.  Which 
courage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that  Creature 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  Nature  than 
his  own  could  never  attain.  So  Man,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and 
faith  which  human  Nature  in  itself  could  not 


obtain.' 


Lord  Bacon. 


CANTO  FIRST. 
From  Bolton's  old  monastic  tower 
The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power ; 
The  sun  shines  bright ;  the  fields  are  gay 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scarf, 
Along  the  banks  of  crystal  Wharf, 
Through  the  vale  retired  and  lowly, 
Trooping  to  that  summons  holy. 
And,  up  among  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  I 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  gp^ms,  ^ 
That  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  way. 
Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms ; 
Path,  or  no  path,  what  care  theyf 
And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Priory. 

What  would  fhey  there?— Full  fifty  years 
That  sumptuous  Pile,  with  all  its  peers, 
Too  harshly  hath  been  doomed  to  taste 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  waste  : 
Its  courts  are  ravaged  ;  but  the  tower 
Is  standing  with  a  voice  of  power, 
That  ancient  voice  which  wont  to  call 
To  mass  or  some  high  festival ; 
And  in  the  shattered  fabric's  heart 
Remaineth  one  protected  part ; 
A  Chapel,  like  a  wild-bircTs  nest. 
Closely  embowered  and  trimly  drest ; 
And  thither  young  and  old  repair, 
This  Sabbath-day,  for  praise  and  prayer. 

Fast  the  church-yard  fills ;— anon 
Look  again,  and  they  all  are  gone  : 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  sliade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  1 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard  :— 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  1 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel ; 
For  tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal : 


Of  a  pure  faith  the  vernal  prime — 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time. 

A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din. 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within  ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly. 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy. 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  nver  murmuring  near. 
—When  soft  I— the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Where  is  no  living  |hing  to  be  seen  : 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground- 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  glidbg  in  serene  and  slow. 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Lie  silent  in  your  graves,  ye  dead ! 
Lie  quiet  in  your  church-yard  bed  ! 
Ye  living,  tend  your  holy  cares ; 
Ye  mulutude,  pursue  your  prayers : 
And  blame  not  me  if  my  heart  and  sight 
Are  occupied  with  one  delight  I 
'Tis  a  work  for  sabbath  hours 
If  I  with  this  bright  Creature  go : 
Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers, 
From  the  bowers  of  earth  below ; 
Or  a  Spirit  for  one  day  given, 
A  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaven. 

What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  I 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Leads  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath, 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath  : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  that  she  makes, — 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell, 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 
Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head  ; 
Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell. 
That  doth  the  living  stars  repel, 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dweU. 
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The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doc 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 
And,  reappearing,  she  no  less 
Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 
But  say,  amon^  these  holy  places. 
Which  thus  a;i$iduously  she  paces. 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task, 

Rite  to  jx-^'igriPr  "**  ^9"  *"  ^^  ^ 
Fair  l^lgrim  I  harbours  she  a  sense 
Qf  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  t 
Can  sl'ie  bl!  gHeVed  lui  quire  or  shrine. 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  ? 
For  what  survives  of  house  where  God 
Was  worshipped,  or  where  Man  abode  ; 
For  old  magnificence  undone ; 
Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing, 
And  busy  writh  a  hand  of  healing  ? 
Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth 
That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth  ; 
For  dormitory^s  length  laid  bare^ 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair ; 
Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent. 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament  7 
— She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alone ; 
AjKajTJor.  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Qeaving  numbly  to  his  side. 
And  hands  in  resignation  prest. 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  trancjuil  oreast ; 
As  little  she  regards  the  sight 
As  a  common  creature  might : 
If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 
Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 
— But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 
And  on  she  moves — with  pace  how  light  I 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
^The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bcstrowu ; 
J  And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 
S  Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
/In  quietness  she  lays  her  down  ; 
Mirentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breese  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly. 

The  day  Is  pladd  in  its  going. 
To  a  lingering  motion  bound. 
Like  die  crystal  stream  now  flowing 
With  its  softest  summer  sound : 
So  the  balmy  minutes  pass, 
While  this  radiant  Creature  lies 
Couched  upon  the  dewy  grass. 
Pensively  with  downcast  eyes. 
— But  now  again  the  p«ople  raise 
With  awful  cheer  a  voice  of  praise  ; 
It  is  the  last,  the  parting  song ; 
And  fiom  the  temple  forth  they  throne, 
And  quickly  spread  themselves  abroad. 
While  each  pursues  his  several  road. 
But  some — a  variegated  band 
Of  middle^ged,  and  old,  and  young. 
And  little  children  by  the  hand 
Upon  their  leading  mothers  hune — 
With  mute  obeisance  gladly  paid 
Turn  towards  the  soot,  where,  full  in  view, 
The  white  Doe,  to  ner  service  true, 
Her  nabbath  couch  has  nude. 


It  was  a  solitary  mound  ; 
Which  two  spears  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide : 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride ; 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighbourhood  ; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitential  loneliness. 

"  Look,  there  she  is,  my  Child  1  draw  near ; 
She  fears  not,  wherefore  should  we  fear? 
She  means  no  harm  ;" — but  still  the  Boy, 
"To  whom  the  words  were  sofllv  said, 
Hung  back,  and  smiled,  and  blushed  for  joy, 
A  shame-faced  blush  ot  glowing  red  ! 
Again  the  Mother  whispered  low, 
"Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ; 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath  day ; 
^ler  work,  whate'er  it  be,  is  done,         N 
/  And  she  will  depart  when  vre  are  gone  :  1 
I    Thus  doth  she  keep,  from  year  to  year,  I 
y  Her  sabbath  mormng,  foul  or  fair."        ' 

Bright  was  the  Creatnr^;  as  in  dreams 
The  Boy  had  seen  her,  yea,  more  bright ; 
But  is  sne  truly  what  she  seems  t 
He  asks  with  insecure  delight, 
Asks  of  himself,  and  doubts, — ^and  still 
The  doubt  returns  against  his  will : 
Though  he,  and  all  the  standers-by. 
Could  tell  a  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged,  wherem  appear 
Substantial  motive,  reason  clear, 
Why  thus  the  milk-white  Doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  moimd ; 
And  why  she  duly  loves  to  pace 
The  circuit  of  this  hallowed  place. 
Nor  to  the  Child's  inquiring  mind 
Is  such  perplexity  confined  : 
For,  spite  of  sober  Truth  that  sees 
A  world  of  fixed  remembrances 
Which  to  this  mystery  belong, 
IT  undeceived,  my  skill  can  trace 
The  characters  of  every  £ice,^ 
There  lack  not  strange  delusion  here, 
Coniecture  vague,  and  idle  fear. 
Ana  superstitious  fancies  strong. 
Which  do  the  gentle  Creature  wrong. 

That  bearded,  staflT-siipported  Sire— 
Who  in  his  boyhood  oflcn  fed 
Full  cheerily  on  convent-bread 
And  heard  old  tales  by  the  convcnt-fire. 
And  to  his  grave  will  go  with  scars. 
Relics  of  long  and  distant  wars — 
That  Old  Man,  studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle,  is  mounting  high 
~^o  days  of  dim  antiquity ; 

^heiLLady  Ayj*-!  «"""rn«*d 
Her  Son,  and  felt  in  her  despair 
The  rang  of  unavailing  prayer ; 
Her  Son  in  Wharf's  abysses  drowned, 
I  The  noble  Boy  of  Egremound. 
i  From  which  affliction — when  the  grace 
\  Of  God  had  in  her  heart  found  place — 
I  A  pious  structure,  fair  to  see, 
/  Rose  up,  this  stately  Priory  I 
/  The  Lad)r's  work  ;— bat  now  laid  low : 
I    To  the  gripf  of  her  soul  that  doth  come  and 
\         £0 
\In  the  beautiful  form  of  this  innocent  Doe : 
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Which,  though  seemingly  doomed  in  its  breast 

to  stistain 
A  softened  remembrance  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
Is  spotless,  and  holy,  and  gentle,  and  bnsht ; 
And  glides  o'er  the  earth  like  an  angel  of 

lighL 

Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door : 
And,  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor 
Look  down,  and  see  a  ^esly  sight ; 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  arc  buried  upright  1 
There,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand. 
The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand ; 
And,  in  nis  place,  among  son  and  sire. 
Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esquire, 
A  valiant  man,  and  a  name  of  dread 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  ; 
Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury 

church 
And  smote  6ff  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the 

porch  I  ■* 

Look  down  among  them,  if  you  dare  ; 
Oft  does  the  White  Doe  loiter  there. 
Prying  into  the  darksome  rent ; 
Nor  can  it  be  with  good  intent : 
So  thinks  that  Dame  of  haughty  air. 
Who  hath  a  Page  her  book  to  hold. 
And  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold. 
Harsh  thoughts  with  her  high  mwxl  agree — 
Who  counts  among  her  ancestry 
Earl  Pembroke,  suin  so  impiously  I 

That  slender  Youth,  a  scholar  pale. 

From  Oxford  come  to  his  native  vale, 
/He  also  hath  his  own  conceit :  \ 

Vlt  is,  thinks  he,  the  eracious  Fairy,       ) 

Who  loved  the  Shepnerd>lord  to  meet 

In  his  wanderings  solitary : 

Wild  notes  she  m  his  hearing  sang, 

A  song  of  Nature's  hidden  powers  ; 

That  whistled  like  the  wind,  and  rang 

Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 

rTwras  said  that  She  all  shapes  could  wear  ; 

And  oftentimes  before  him  stood, 

Amid  the  trees  of  some  thick  wood. 

In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair  ; 

And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him  sights, 

In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbrian  heights ; 

When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay, 

A  shepherd  clad  in  homely  grey ; 

Nor  left  him  at  his  later  day. 

And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shield, 

Rode  full  of  years  to  Flodden-field, 

His  eye  could  see  the  hidden  spring. 

And  how  the  current  was  to  flow ; 

The  fatal  end  of  Scotland's  King, 

And  all  that  hopeless  overthrow. 

But  not  in  wars  did  he  delight^ 

This  CWSarA  wished  for  worthier  might ; 

Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state  ; 

Him  his  own  thoughts  did  elevate, — 

Most  happy  in  the  shy  recess 

Of  Barden  s  lowly  quietness. 

And  choice  of  studious  friends  had  he 

Of  Bolton's  dear  fraternity  ; 

Who,  standing  on  this  old  church  tower, 

In  many  a  calm  propitious  hour, 

Perused,  with  him,  the  starry  sky  ; 

Or,  in  their  cells,  with  him  did  pry 

For  other  lore, — by  keen  desire 

Urged  to  clo<;c  toil  with  chemic  fire  ; 

In  quest  belike  of  transmutations 


Rich  as  the  mine's  most  bright  creations. 
But  thej^  and  their  good  works  art  fled. 
And  all  is  now  disquieted — 
And  peace  is  none,  for  living  or  dead  1 

Ah,  pensive  Scholar,  think  not  so. 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doe  I 
What  quiet  watch  she  seems  to  keep. 
Alone,  oeside  that  grassy  heap  I 
Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet  ? 
While  stand  the  people  in  a  ring. 
Gazing,  doubting,  questioning ; 
Yea,  many  overcome  in  spite 
Of  recollections  clear  and  bright ; 
Which  yet  do  unto  some  impart 
An  undisturbed  repose  of  heart. 
And  all  the  assembly  own  a  law 
Of  orderly  respect  and  awe  ; 
But  see — they  vanish  one  by  one. 
And  last,  the  Doe  herself  is  gone. 

Harp  !  we  have  been  full  long  beguiled 
By  va^ue  thoughts,  lured  by  fancies  wild  ; 
To  which,  with  no  reluctant  strings. 
Thou  hast  attuined  thy  murmurings  ; 
And  now  before  this  Pile  we  stand 
In  solitude,  and  utter  peace  : 
But,  Harp !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease — 
A  Spirit,  with  his  angelic  wings. 
In  soft  and  breeze-like  visitings. 
Has  touched  thee — and  a  Spirit's  hand  : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  1 

CANTO  SECOND. 

Tbb  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed  ; 

And  first  we  sang  of  the  green-wood  shade 

And  a  solitary  Maid  ; 

Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end. 

With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend  ; 

The  Friend  who  stood  before  her  sight. 

Her  only  unextinguished  light ; 

Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 

Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. 

For  She  it  was — this  Maid,  who  wrought 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought. 
In  vermeil  colours  and  in  gold 
An  unblest  work :  which,  standing  by,       ■    ' 
Her  Father  did  with  joy  behold,— 
Exulting  in  its  imagery ; 
A  Banner,  fashioned  to  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstronz  will : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  nand 
Embroidered  (such  her  Sire's  command) 
The  sacred  Cross ;  and  figured  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear ; 
Full  soon  to  be  uplifted  high. 
And  float  in  rueful  company  ! 

It  was  the  time  when  England's  Queen 
Twelve  years  had  reigned,  a  Sovereign  dread  ; 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturbed  u[>on  her  vii-gin  head  : 
But  now  the  inly-working  North 
Was  ripe  to  .send  its  thousands  forth, 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight  ^ 
In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right. 
Two  Earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  Iwldly  urged  a  general  plea. 
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The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  triumphantly  restored, 
By  the  stem  justice  of  the  sword  ! 
Aiid  that  same  Banner,  on  whoiie  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest  • 

Memorials  chosen  to  give  life 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 
That  Banner,  waiting  for  the  Call, 
Stood  quietly  in  RyLstone-halL 

It  rame ;  ana  Fmn^U  VQitnr  said, 
*•  O  Father  I  rise  not  in  this  fray— 
The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head ; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 
Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name : 
A  just  and  gracious  Queen  have  we, 
A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 
Ofpeace  on  our  humanity. — 
*Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn ; 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom ; 
But  not  for  lordship  or  for  land. 
My  Father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees  ; 
The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  lund, 
This  multitude  of  men  disoand. 
And  live  at  home  in  blameless  ease ; 
For  these  my  brethren's  sake,  for  me  ; 
And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily  I ". 

Tumultuous  noises  filled  the  hall ; 
And  scarcely  could  the  Father  hear 
That  name— oronounced  with  a  dying  fall — 
The  name  of  nis  only  Daughter  dear. 
As  on  the  banner  which  stood  near 
lie  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride. 
And  his  mobt  eyes  were  glorified  ; 
Then  did  he  seize  the  stan,  and  say : 
"Thou,  Richard,  bear'st  thy  father's  name : 
Keep  thou  this  ensign  till  the  day 
When  I  of  thee  require  the  same : 
Thy  place  be  on  my  better  hand  ;— 
And  seven  as  true  as  thou,  I  see. 
Will  cleave  to  this  good  cause  and  me." 
He  spak^,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  ! 

Thus,  with  his  sons,  when  forth  he  came. 
The  sight  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim 
And  dm  of  arms  and  minstrelsy. 
From  all  his  warlike  tenantry, 
All  horsed  and  harnessed  with  him  to  ride,— 
A  voice  to  which  the  hills  replied  I 

But  Francis,  in  the  vacant  hall, 
Stood  silent  under  dreary  weight, — 
A  phantasm,  in  which  roof  and  »rall 
Shook,  tottered,  swam  before  his  sight ; 
A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night  I 
Thus  overwhelmed,  and  desolate, 
He  found  his  way  to  a  i>ostem-gate  ; 
And,  when  he  waked,  his  languid  eye 
Was  on  the  calm  and  silent  sky  ; 
With  air  about  him  breathing  sweet, 
i^id  earth's  green  grass  beneath  his  feet  ; 
Nor  did  he  fail  ere  long  to  hear 
A  sound  of  military  cheer. 
Faint— but  it  reached  that  shelterea  spot ; 
He  heard,  and  it  disturbed  him  not. 

There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly. 
Had  blindly  grasped  In  that  strong  trance. 
That  dimness  of  heart  agony  ; 
There  stood  he,  dcansrd  from  the  despair 


And  sorrow  of  his  fruitless  prayer. 
The  past  he  calmly  hath  reviewed : 
But  where  will  be  the  fortitude 
Of  this  brave  man,  when  he  shall  see 
That  Form  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
And  know  that  it  is  Emily  ? 

He  saw  her  where  in  open  view 

She  sate  beneath  the  spreading  yew 

Her  head  upon  her  lap,  concealmg 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeline: 
**  Might  ever  sou  commands,  sire. 
The  act  were  justified  to-day." 
This  to  himself— and  to  the  Maid, 
Whom  now  he  had  approached,  he  said— 
'  Gone  are  they,— they  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay, 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may." 

She  heard,  but  looked  not  up,  nor  spake  ; 
And  sorrow  moved  him  to  partake 
Her  silence;  then  his  thoughts  turned  round, 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

x^r-9°^^  *"*  *^*y'  ^ra^^ely,  though  misled  ; 

With  a  dear  Father  at  theu-  head  I 

The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord  ; 

The  Father  had  given  solemn  word 

To  noble  Percy  :  and  a  force  , 

Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 

This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 

As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 

In  deep  and  awful  channel  mns 

This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons  ; 

Untried  our  Brothers  have  been  loved 

With  heart  by  simple  nature  moved ; 

And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved  : 

For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 

That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. 

—There  were  they  afl  in  circle— there 

Stood  Richard,  Ambrose,  Christopher, 

John  with  a  sword  that  will  not  fail. 

And  Marmaduke  in  feariess  mail. 

And  those  bright  IVins  were  side  by  side. 

And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified, 

Stood  He,  whose  arm  yet  lacks  the  power 

Of  man,  our  youngest,  fairest  flower ! 

I,  by  the  righrof  eldest  bom. 

And  in  a  second  father's  place. 

Presumed  to  ^pple  with  their  scom. 

And  meet  their  pity  face  to  £xce ; 

Yea,  tmsting  in  God's  holy  aid, 

I  to  my  Father  knelt  and  prayed  ; 

And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 

Methought,  was  yielding  inwardly. 

And  would  have  laid  his  purpose  by. 

But  for  a  glance  of  his  Father's  eye. 

Which  I  myself  could  scarcely  brook. 

_Then  be  we,  each  and  all,  forgiven  1 
Thou,  chiefly  thou,  my  Sister  dear. 
Whose  pangs  are  registered  in  heaven— 
The  stifled  sigh,  the  hidden  tear, 
Ajid  smiles,  that  dared  to  take  their  place. 
Meek  filial  smiles,  upon  thy  face. 
As  that  unhallowed  Banner  grew 
Beneath  a  loving  old  Man's  view. 
Thy  part  is  done— thy  painful  part  ; 
Be  thou  then  satisfied  m  heart  t 
A  further,  though  far  easier,  task 
Than  thine  hath  been,  my  duties  ask  ; 
With  theirs  my  eflforts  cannot  blend, 
X  cannot  for  such  cause  contend ; 
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Their  aims  I  utterly  forswear ; 

But  1  in  body  will  be  there. 

Unarmed  and  naked  will  1  go, 

Be  at  their  side,  come  weal  or  woe  : 

On  kind  occasions  1  may  wait. 

See,  hear,  obstruct,  or  mitigate. 

Bare  breast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand."  * — 

TK^ri-with  he  threw  away  the  lanc^.  _, 

Whicn  he  had  ^Rl&^ed  hi  liiaV  strong  trance  : 

Spumed  it,  like  something  that  would  stand 

Between  him  and  the  pure  intent 

Of  love  on  which  his  soul  was  bent. 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  God  or  man  ;  such  innocence. 
Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmerited  distress  ; 
In  that  thy  very  strength  must  lie. 
— O  Sister,  I  could  prophesy  ! 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  knell 
Of  all  we  loved^  and  loved  so  w^ell : 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee,  a  woman,  and  thence  weak  : 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly  :^ 
Tis  meet  that  tnou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side. 
Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  abyss.     ' 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon  : 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate, 
All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that ! 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee  ;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours — 
This  Mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers. 
Walks,  pools,  and  arbours,  homestead,  hall  - 
Our  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all : 
The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  manger, 
And  learn  to  glory  in  a  Stranger  ; 
The  hawk  forget  his  perch  :  the  hound 
Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground : 
The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  Witvf — 
One  deaQlatioa».one  decay  t 
And  evea  this  Creature  t    which  words  say- 
ing, 
^  He  pouUedla»la««hF  I>Mv 
'  A  few  steps  distant,  ieedinc^  straying : 
Fair  creature,  and  more  m'hite  than  snow  I 
**  Even  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 
Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods. 
And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 
She  was  before  she  hither  came  ; 
Ere  she  had  learned  to  love  us  all, 
Herself  beloved  in  Ry  1st  one-hall. 
— But  thou,  my  Sister,  doomed  to  be 
The  last  leaf  on  a  blasted  tree  ; 
If  not  in  vain  we  breathed  the  breath 
Together  of  a  purer  faith  ; 
If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led. 
And  thou,  (O  happy  thou(;ht  this  day  !) 
Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way : 
If  on  one  thought  our  minds  have  fed. 
And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read  ; 
If,  when  at  home  our  private  weal 

•  See  the  Old  BaUad.— "The  Rising  of  the 
North." 


Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  zeal, 
Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice ; 
If  we  like  combatants  have  fared. 
And  for  this  issue  been  prepared  ; 
If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 
And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth- 
Be  strong ; — be  worthy  of  the  crace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place  : 
A  Soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  numaiiity !" 


He  ended. — or  she  heard  no  more  ; 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade. 
And  at  the  mansion's  silent  door. 
He  kissed  the  consecrated  Maid , 
And  down  the  valley  then  pursued. 
Alone,  the  arm^d  Multitude. 

CANTO  THIRD. 

Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 
Of  Brancepeth  look  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Telling  melancholy  hours  I 
Proclaim  it,  let  your  Masters  hear 
That  Norton  with  his  band  is  near! 
The  watchmen  from  their  station  hieh 
Pronounced  the  word, — and  the  Earls  descry. 
Well-pleased,  the  armid  Company 
Marcning  down  the  banks  of  Were. 

Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair  ^ 
Gone  forth  to  greet  him  on  the  plain — 
"This  meeting,  noble  Lords!  looks  fair, 
I  bring  with  me  a  goodly  train  ; 
Their  nearts  are  with  you  :  hill  and  dale 
Have  helped  us :  Ure  we  crossed,  and  Swale, 
And  horse  and  harness  followed— see 
The  best  part  of  their  Yeomanry  I 
— Stand  forth,  my  Sons  ! — these  eight  are 

mine. 
Whom  to  this  service  I  commend  ; 
Which  way  soe'er  our  fate  incline. 
These  will  be  faithful  to  the  end  ; 
They  are  my  all  "—voice  failed  himjierc— 
**  My  ail  save  Qi 

WhUlA  I  M^e  lell.  Love's  mildest  birth. 
The  meekest  Child  on  this  blessed  earth. 
I  had — but  these  are  by  my  side, 
These  Eight,  and  this  is  a  day  of  pride  I 
The  time  is  rii>e.     With  festive  din 
Lo  I  how  the  people  are  flocking  in, — 
Like  hungry  fowf  to  the  feeder's  hand 
When  snow  lies  heavy  upon  the  land." 

He  spake  bare  truth  ;  for  far  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisy  swarms 
Of  Peasants  in  their  homely  gear ; 
And,  mixed  with  these,  to  Brancepeth  came 
Grave  Gentry  of  estate  and  nanie. 
And  Captains  known  for  worth  in  arms ; 
And  prayed  the  Earls  in  self-defence 
To  rise,  and  prove  their  innocence. — 
"  Rise,  noble  Earls,  put  forth  your  miaht 
For  holy  Church,  and  the  People's  right ! 

The  Norton  fixed,  at  this  demand, 
His  eye  upon  Northumberland, 
And  said  ;  "The  Minds  of  Men  will  own 
No  Ifivai-reit  while  England's  Crown 
'Remains  without  an  ifcTr,  Hi*  but 
~Of  strife  and  factions  desperate  ; 
Who,  paying  deadly  hate  in  kind 
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Through  all  things  else,  in  this  can  find 

A  mutual  hope,  a  oonunon  mind ; 

And  plot,  and  pant  to  overwhelm 

All  ancient  honour  in  the  realm. 

— Brave  Earls !  to  whose  heroic  veins 

Our  noblest  blood  is  given  in  trust. 

To  vou  a  suffering  State  compbins. 

And  ye  must  raise  her  from  tne  dust 

With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope 

On  you  we  look,  with  dearest  nope ; 

Even  for  our  Altars — for  the  prixe 

In  Heaven,  of  life  that  never  dies  ; 

For  the  old  and  holv  Church  we  mourn. 

And  must  in  jot  to  her  return. 

Behold  1"— and  from  his  Son  whose  stand 

Was  on  his  rieht,  from  that  guardian  hand 

He  took  the  Banner,  and  unfurled 

The  precious  folds— ^'^  behold,"  said  he, 

"  The  ransom  of  a  sinful  world ; 

Let  this  your  preservation  be  ; 

The  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  and  side. 

And  the  sacred  Cross  on  which  Jesus  died 

— This  bring  I  from  an  ancient  hearth. 

These  Records  wrought  in  pledge  of  love 

By  hands  of  no  ignoble  birtn, 

A  Maid  o'er  whom  the  blessed  Dove 

Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood 

While  she  the  holy  work  pursued." 

"  Uplift  the  standard  1 "  was  the  cry 

From  all  the  listeners  that  stood  round, 

"  Plant  it,— by  this  we  live  or  die." 

The  Norton  ceased  not  for  that  soimd. 

But  said ',  **  The  prayer  which  ye  have  heard. 

Much  injured  Earls  I  by  these  preferred. 

Is  offered  to  the  Saints,  the  sign 

Of  tens  of  thousands,  secretly." 

"  Uplift  it !"  cried  once  more  the  Band, 

And  then  a  thoughtful  pause  ensued : 

"  Uplift  itl"  said  NyrtUphyrland— 

Whereat  from  all  the  multitude 

Who  saw  the  Banner  reared  on  high 

In  all  its  dread  emblazonry, 

A  voice  of  uttermost  joy  brake  out : 

llie  transport  was  rolled  down  the  river  of 

Were, 
And  Durham,  the  time-honoured  Durham, 

did  hear,  — 

And   the   towers   of  Saint  Cuthbert  were 

stirred  by  the  shout  I 


Now  was  the  North  in  arms : — ^they  shine 
In  warlike  trina  from  Tweed  to  Tyne. 
At  Percy's  voice  :  and  Neville  seeP 
His  Followers  gathering  in  from  Tees, 
From  Were,  and  all  the  little  rills 
Concealed  among  the  fork^  hills — 
Seven  hundred  Knights,  Retainers  all 
Of  Neville,  at  their  Master's  call 
Had  sate  together  in  Raby  Hall  f 
Such  strength  that  Earldom  held  of  yore ; 
Nor  wanted  at  this  time  rich  store 
Of  well-appointed  chivalry. 
—Not  lotn  the  sleepy  lance  to  wield. 
And  greet  the  old  paternal  shield, 
They  heard  the   summons ;  —and,   further' 

more, 
Horsemen  and  Foot  of  each  degree. 
Unbound  by  pledge  of  fealty. 
Appeared^  with  free  and  open  hate 
Of  novelties  in  Church  and  State  ; 
Knight,  burgher,  yeoman,  and  esquire ; 


And  Romish  priest,  in  priest's  attire. 

And  thus,  in  arms,  a  zealous  Band 

Proceeding  under  joint  command. 

To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear ; 

And  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  ancient  seat 

Sang  mass, — and  tore  the  book  of  prayer, — 

And  trod  the  blbl6  BenJilUl  ihcii  fesL 

Thence  marching  southward  smooth  and 
free 
"  They  mustered  their  host  at  Wetherby, 
Full  sixteen  thouj»and_:&ir  to  sss  : "  * 
The  CHoiccst^Wamors  of  tHe  North  1 
But  none  for  beauty  and  for  worth 
Like  those  eight  sons — who,  in  a  ring, 
(Ripe  men,  or  blooming  in  life's  spring) 
Each  with  a  lance,  erect  and  Ull, 
A  falchion,  and  a  cuckler  small. 
Stood  by  their  Sire,  on  Clifford-moor, 
To  guard  the  Standard  which  he  bore. 
On  foot  they  girt  th<"'-  Fathf*'  '^'"'*  ,• 
Ana  so  wui  keep  the  appointed  ground 
Where'er  their  march :  no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride  ;— triumphantly. 
He  stands  upon  the  grassy  sod. 
Trusting  himself  to  the  earthy  and  God. 
N^Rare  sight  to  embolden  and  wspire  I 
Proud  was  the  field  of  Sons  and  Sire ; 
Ofhlin  the  must :  SLfid,  sooth  16  ^y. 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
So  graced  the  sunshine  of  that  day. 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  Personage ; 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size. 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rise. 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  loftier  height; 
Magnific  limbs  of  withered  state ; 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate ; 
Eyes  dark  and  strong :  and  on  his  head 
Bright  locks  of  silver  hair,  thick  spread. 
Which  a  brown  morion  half-conc^ed. 
Light  as  a  hunter's  of  the  field ; 
And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist. 
Whereon  the  Banner-staff  might  rest 
At  need,  he  stood,  advancing  nigh 
The  glittering,  floating  Pageantry. 

^    Who  sees  him  T — thousands  see,  and  One 
With  unpariicipated  gaze ; 
Who  'mong  those   thousands,  friend   hath 

none. 
And  treads  in  solitary  wajrs. 
He,  following  wheresoe'er  he  might. 
Hath  watched  the  Banner  from  afar, 
As  shepherds  watch  a  lonely  star. 
Or  mariners  the  distant  light 
That  guides  them  through  a  stormy  night. 
And  now,  upon  a  chosen  plot 
Of  rising  ground,  yon  heathy  spot ! 
He  takes  alone  his  far-off  stand. 
With  breast  unmailed,  unweaponed  hand. 
Bold  is  his  aspect ;  but  his  eye 
Is  pregnant  with  anxiety, 
While,  like  a  tutelary  Power, 
He  there  stands  fixed  from  hour  to  hour : 
Yet  sometimes  in  more  humble  guise, 
Upon  the  turf-clad  height  he  lies 
Stretched,  herdsman-like,  as  if  to  ba<tk 
In  sunshine  were  his  only  task, 

—         m^^-  II  II  -   -  -  -  — * 

*  From  the  old  ballad. 
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Or  by  his  mande's  help  to  find 
A  shelter  from  the  nipping  wind : 
And  thus,  with  short  oblivion  blest, 
His  weary  spirits  gather  resL 
Again  he  lifts  his  eyes ;  and  lo  I 
Tne  pageant  glancing  to  and  fro  ; 
And  nope  is  wakened  by  the  sigh^ 
He  thence  may  learn,  ere  fall  of  night. 
Which  way  the  tide  is  doomed  to  flow. 

To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent ; 


-^  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 

T^dUeil  Ihe  kiSlWG  OF  THE  jNoi^TH  : 

""^Tliwy  injMft'Tt  with  JJudiey  at  (heir  head. 
And,  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be 

led!— 
Can  such  a  mighty  Host  be  raised 
Thns  suddenly,  and  brought  so  near? 

'  The  Earls  upon  each  other  gazed. 
And  Nrrjllc  a  rhook  fyrew  pain  with  fc^r; 
For,  with  a  high  and  valiant  name, 
He  bore  a  heart  of  timid  frame  ; 
And  bold  if  both  had  been,  yet  they 
"Against  so  many  may  not  suy.'**' 
Bade  therefore  will  they  hie  to  seize 
A  strong  Hold  on  the  l»nks  of  Tees ; 
There  wait  a  favourable  hour. 
Until  Lord  Dacre  with  his  power 
From  Naworth  come  ;  and  Howard's  aid 
Be  writh  them  openly  displayed. 

While  through  the  Host,  from  man  to  man, 
A  rumour  of  this  purpose  ran. 
The  Standard  trusting  to  the  care 
Of  him  who  heretofore  did  bear 
That  charge^  impatient  Norton  sought 
The  Chieftains  to  unfold  his  thought, 
And  thus  abruptly  spake ; — "  We  yield 
(And  can  it  be  ?}  an  unfought  field ! — 
How  oft  has  strength,  the  strength  of  heaven. 
To  few  triumphantly  been  given  1 
Still  do  our  very  children  boast 
Of  mitred  Thurston — what  a  Host 
He  conq^uered  ! — Saw  we  not  the  Plain 
(And  flying  shall  behold  again) 
where  faith  was  proved  ?— while   to  battle 

moved 
The  Standard,  on  th»  Sacred  Wain 
That  bore  it,  compassed  round  by  a  bold 
Fraternity  of  Barons  old  ; 
And  with  those  grey-haired  champions  stood. 
Under  the  saintly  ensigns  three. 
The  infant  Heir  of  Mowbra/s  blood — 
All  confident  of  victory  I — 
Shall  Percy  blush,  then,  for  his  name  7 
Must  Westmoreland  be  asked  with  shame 
Whose  were  the  numbers,  where  the  loss, 
In  that  other  day  of  Neville's  Cross  T 
When  the  Prior  of  Durham  with  holy  hand 
Rais^  as  the  Vision  gave  command, 
~leUo— -far  and  near 

..enned  on  the  poult  Ufu  lofty  spear ; 
While  the  Monks  prayed  in  Maiden's  Bower 
To  God  descending  in  his  power. 
Less  would  not  at  our  need  be  due 
To  us,  who  war  against  the  Untrue  ;— 
The  delegates  of  Heaven  we  rise. 
Convoked  the  impious  to  chastise : 
We,  we,  the  sanctities  of  old 

*  From  the  old  Balbd. 


Would  re-establish  and  uphold : 

Be  warned  "—His  zeal  the  Chiefs  confounded. 

But  word  was  given,  and  the  trumpet  sotmded: 

Back  through  the  melancholy  Host 

Went  Norton,  and  resumed  his  posL 

Alas !  thought  he,  and  have  I  borne 

This  Banner  raised  with  joyful  pride. 

This  hope  of  all  posterity. 

By  those  dread  s^bols  sanctified  ; 

Thus  to  become  at  once  the  scorn 

Of  babbling  winds  as  they  go  by, 

A  spot  of  shame  to  the  sun  s  bnght  eye. 

To  the  light  clouds  a  mockery  I 

— "Even  these   poor  eight  of  mine  would 


stem**— 


Half  to  himself,  tuid  half  to  them 

He  sfttke — "  would  stem,  or  quell,  a  force 

Ten  times  their  number,  man  and  horse ; 

This  by  their  own  unaided  might. 

Without  their  father  in  their  sigh^ 

Without  the  Cause  for  which  they  fight ; 

A  Cause,  which  on  a  needful  day 

Would  breed  us  thousands  brave  as  they.** 

— So  2n>eaking,  he  his  reverend  head 

Raised  towards  that  Imagery  once  more: 

But  the  familiar  prospect  shed 

Despondency  unfelt  before : 

A  shock  of  intimations  vain. 

Dismay,  and  superstitious  i>ain. 

Fell  on  him,  with  the  sudden  thought 

Of  her  by  whom  the  work  was  wrought  :— 

Oh  wherefore  was  her  countenance  bright 

With  love  divine  and  gentle  light  f 

She  would  not,  could  not,  disobey, 

ButJier  Faith  leaned  another  way. 

lU  tears  she  wept ;  1  saw  them  tail, 

I  overheard  her  as  she  spake 

Sad  words  to  that  mute  Animal, 

The  White  Doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake ; 

She  steeped,  but  not  for  Jesu's  sake. 

This  Ooss  in  tears :  by  her,  and  One 

Unworthier  far  we  are  undone — 

Her  recreant  Brother— he  prevailed 

Over  that  tender  Spirit— assailed 

Too  oft,  alas !  by  her  whose  head    * 

In  the  cold  grave  hath  long  been  laid : 

She  first  in  reason's  dawn  beguiled 

Her  docile  unsuspecting  Child  : 

Far  back—  far  back  my  mind  must  go 

To  reach  the  well-spring  of  this  woe  I 

While  thus  he  brooded,  music  sweet 
Of  border  tunes  was  played  to  cheer 
The  footsteps  of  a  quick  retreat ; 
But  Norton  lingered  in  the  rear, 
Sttmg  with  sharp  thoug[hts ;  and  ere  the  last 
From  his  distracted  bram  was  cast. 
Before, his  ^at^^**!  FnT,'"'''  -^tood,  _ 
And  spake  in  firm  andcamest  mood. 

"Though  here  I  bend  a  suppliant  knee 
In  reverence,  and  unarmed,  I  bear 
In  your  indignant  thoughts  my  share  ; 
Am  grieved  this  backward  march  to  see 
,So  careless  and  disorderly. 
I  scorn  your  Chiefs— men  who  would  lead. 
And  yet  want  courage  at  their  need : 
Then  look  at  them  with  open  eyes  I 
Deserve  they  further  sacnfice  ? — 
If— when  they  shrink,  nor  dare  oppose 
In  open  field  their  gathering  foes, 
(Ana  fast,  from  this  dedstve  day, 
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Yon  multitude  must  melt  away  ;) 

If  now  1  ask  a  g^ace  not  claimed 

While  ground  was  left  for  hope  ;  unblamed 

Be  an  endeavour  that  can  do 

No  injury  to  them  or  you. 

My  Father  I  I  would  help  to  find 

A  place  of  fthelter^  till  the  rase 

Of  cruel  men  do  like  the  wind 

Exhaust  itself  and  sink  tt>  rest : 

Be  Brother  now  to  Brother  joined  I 

Admit  me  in  the  equipage 

Of  your  misfortunes^  that  at  least. 

Whatever  fate  remam  behind, 

I  may  bear  witness  in  my  br»st 

To  your  nobility  of  mind  I " 

"Thou  Enemy,  my  bane  and  blight  1 
Oh  I'Twld  to  hgflE  me  CBWaffl'S  BgTit  ^ 
Against  alt  good  " — but  wby  declare, 
At  length,  the  issue  of  a  prayer 
Which  love  had  prompted,  yielding  scope 
Too  free  to  one  bright  moment's  hope  t 
Suffice  it  that  the  Son,  who  strove 
With  fruitless  effort  to  allay 
That  passion,  prudently  gave  way : 
Nor  did  he  turn  aside  to  prove 
His  Brothers'  wisdom  or  their  love — 
But  calmly  from  the  spot  withdrew ; 
His  best  endeavours  to  renew, 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue. 


r ANTQ  FOTTKTH 

•  'TIS  night :  in  silence  looking  down. 
The  Moon,  from  cloudless  etner,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees  ; — 
And  southward  far,  with  moor  between, 
Hill-top,  and  flood,  and  forest  green. 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Kylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields  ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
The  smoke,  and  mounts  in  silver  wreaths. 
— The  courts  are  hushed  ; — for  timely  sleep 
The  grey-hounds  to  their  kennel  creep ; 
The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  ni^ht. 
He  who  in  proud  prospenty 
Of  colours  manifold  and  bnght 
Walked  round,  affrontine  the  daylight ; 
And  hieher  still,  above  the  bower 
Where  ne  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 
The  hall-clocK  in  the  clear  moonshine 
With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

Ah  !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 
Hath  any  sway  ?  or  pain^  or  fear  ? 
A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day  ; 
The  garden  pool's  dark  surface,  stirred 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  play^ 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bnght ; 
A  thousand,  thousand  rinms  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen  : — and  lo ! 
Not  distant  far,  the  milk-white  Doe — 
The  same  who  quietly  was  feeding 
On  the  green  herb,  and  nothing  heeding, 
When  Francis,  uttering  to  the  Maid 


His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade. 

Involved  whate'er  by  love  was  brought 

Out  of  his  heart,  or  crossed  his  thought. 

Or  chance  presented  to  his  eye. 

In  one  sad  sweep  of  destiny — 

The  same  fair  Creature,  who  hath  found 

Her  way  into  forbidden  ground ; 

Where  now— within  this  spacious  plot 

For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot, 

With  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 

Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades. 

And  cirque  and  crescent  framed  by  wall 

Of  dosenclipt  foliage  green  and  tall. 

Converging  walks,  and  fountains  gay. 

And  terraces  in  tnm  array — 

Beneath  yon  cypress  spinng  high, 

With  pine  and  cedar  spreadine  wide 

Their  darksome  boughs  on  eiwer  side. 

In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie ; 

H(^>py  as  others  of  her  kind. 

That,  far  from  human  neighbourhood. 

Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind. 

Through  park,  or  chase,  or  savage  wood. 

But  fee  the  consecrated  Maid 
Emerging  from  a  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  Doe 
Beneath  the  cypress-spire  is  laid  ; 
Like  a  patch  of  April  snow — 
Upon  a  bed  of  herbage  green, 
Lmgering  in  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen — 
Lonely  relic  !  which,  if  seen 
By  the  shepherd,  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
Nor  more  regard  doth  She  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe 
Now  couched  at  ease,  though  oft  this  day 
Not  unperplexed  nor  firee  from  pain. 
When  sne  nad  tried,  and  tried  in  vau. 
Approaching  in  her  gentle  way,^ 
To  win  some  look  oflove,  or  gain 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play : 
Attempts  which  still  the  heart-sick  Maid 
Rejected,  or  with  slight  repaid. 

Vet  Emily  is  soothed ;— the  brecre 
Came  fraught  with  kindly  sympathies. 
As  she  approached  yon  rustic  Shed 
Hung  witn  late-flowering  woodbine,  spread 
Along  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowers 
Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 
When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 
(While  from  the  pendent  woodbine  came 
Like  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fohdly-anzious  Mother  strove 
To  teacn  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
Yes,  she  is  soothed  ;  an  Image  faint. 
And  yet  not  faint— a  presence  bright 
Returns  to  her— that  blessed  Saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  language  mild 
Instructed  here  her  darling  Child, 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee. 
To  worship  in  simplicity 
The  invisible  God,  and  take  for  guide 
The  faith  reformed  and  purified. 

nris  flown — the  Vision,  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence  ; 
**  But  oh  !  thou  Angel  from  above. 
Mute  Spirit  of  maternal  love. 
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That  stood'st  before  my  eyes,  more  clear 

Than  ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear 

Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear ; 

As  thou  thy  presence  hast  to  me 

Vouchsafed,  in  radiant  ministry 

Descend  on  Francis  :  nor  forbear 

To  greet  him  with  a  voice,  and  say ; — 

'If  hope  be  a  rejected  stay, 

Do  thou,  my  christian  Son,  beware 

Of  that  most  lamentable  snare. 

The  self-reliance  of  despair  ! ' 

Then  from  within  the  embowered  retreat 
Where  she  had  found  a  grateful  seat 
Perturbed  she  issues.     She  will  go  I 
Herself  will  follow  to  the  war, 
And  clasp  her  Father's  knees ;— ah,  no  t 
She  meets  the  insuperable  bar. 
The  injunction  by  her  Brother  laid ; 
His  parting  charge — but  ill  obeyed — 
lliat  interdicted  all  debate, 
All  prayer  for  this  cause  or  for  that ; 
All  efforts  that  would  turn  aside  / 

•The  headstrong  current  of  their  iate : 
Her  dufv  if  fa  simid  and  watt ; 
iiffresignation  to  d^ndi 
The  shock,  and  finally  secure 
CVek  pain  and  grief  a  triumph  purs. 
— She  feels  it,  and  her  pangs  are  checked. 
But  now,  as  silently  she  paced 
The   turf,    and   thought   by   thought   was 

chased, 
Came  One  who,  with  sedate  respect, 
Approached,  and,  greeting  her,  thus  spake ; 
"  An  old  man's  privilege  I  take : 
Dark  is  the  time — a  woeful  day  I 
Dear  daughter  of  affliction,  say 
How  can  I  serve  you  ?  point  tne  way." 

"  Rif;hts  have  you,  and  may  well  be  bold : 
You  with  my  Father  have  grown  old 
In  friendship — strive — for  his  sake  go- 
Turn  from  us  all  the  coming  woe  : 
This  would  I  beg  ;  but  on  my  mind 
A  passive  stillness  is  enjoinea. 
On  you,  if  room  for  mortal  aid 
Be  left,  is  no  restriction  laid ; 
You  not  forbidden  to  recline 
With  hope  upon  the  WiU  divine." 

"  Hope,"  said  the  old  Man,  "must  abide 
With  all  of  us,  whate'er  betide. 
In  Craven's  Wilds  is  many  a  den. 
To  shelter  persecuted  men : 
Far  under  ground  is  many  a  cave. 
Where  they  might  lie  as  in  the  grave. 
Until  this  storm  hath  ceased  to  rave : 
Or  let  them  cross  the  River  Tweed, 
And  be  at  once  from  peril  freed  !" 

AJi  tempt  me  not  I "  she  faintly  ughed ; 


« 
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I  will  not  counsel  nor  exhort, 


With  my  condition  satisfied  ; 
But  you,  at  least,  may  make  report 
Of  what  befals  ; — be  tnis  your  task — 
This  may  be  done  ;— 'tis  all  I  ask  1 " 

She  spake — and  from  the  Lady's  sight 
The  Sire,  unconscious  of  his  age. 
Departed  promptly  as  a  Page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight. 
— The  noble  Francis — ^wise  as  brave. 
Thought  he,  may  want  not  skill  to  save. 
With  hopes  in  teoderaess  concealed, 


Unarmed  he  followed  to  the  field : 
Him  will  I  seek :  the  insurgent  Powers 
Are  now  betieging  Barnard  s  Towers, — 
-^HSrantlhalTh'e  moon  whTch  AhlnfiSiMs  night — 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight  I " 

But  quick  the  turns  of  chance  and  chaise. 
And  knowledge  has  a  narrow  range  : 
Whence  idle  (ears,  and  needless  pain. 
And  wishes  blind,  and  efforts  vain. — 
The  Moon  may  shine,  but  cannot  be 
Their  guide  in  flisht — already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity. 
She  saw  the  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made : — 
But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  arc  laid  I 
Disastrous  issue ! — he  had  said 
"  This  night  yon  faithless  Towers  must  jrield. 
Or  we  for  ever  quit  the  field. 
— Neville  is  utterly  dismayed. 
For  promise  fails  of  Howard's  aid ; 
And  Dacre  to  our  call  replies 
That  he  is  unprepared  to  rise. 
My  heart  is  sick : — this  weary  pause 
Must  needs  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 
The  breach  is  open — on  the  wall. 
This  night,  the  Banner  shall  be  planted  ! " 
— 'Twas  done :  his  Sons  were  with  him — ^all ; 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted. 
And  others  follow  : — Sire  and  Son 
Leap  down  into  the  court : — "  'Tis  won  " — 
They  shout  aloud— but  Heaven  decreed 
That  with  their  joyful  shout  should  close 
The  triumph  of  a  desperate  deed 
Which  struck  with  terror  friends  and  foes  I 
The  friend  shrinks  back— the  foe  recoils 
From  Norton  and  his  filial  band  ; 
But  they,  now  caught  within  the  toils. 
Against  a  thousand  cannot  stand  ;— 
The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew. 
And  overpowered  that  gallant  few. 
"  A  rescue  for  the  Standard  ! "  cried 
The  Father  from  within  the  walls ; 
But,  see,  the  sacred  Standard  falls  (—  ^ 
Confusion  through  the  Camp  spread  wide : 
Some  fled  ;  and  some  their  fears  detained : 
But  ere  the  Moon  had  sunk  to  rest 
In  her  pale  chambers  of  the  west, 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

High  on  a  point  of  rugged  ground 
Among  the  wastes  of  Rylstone  Fell 
Above  the  loftiest  ridge  or  mound 
Where  foresters  or  shepherds  dwell. 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  single —  Norton  Tower  its  name- 
It  fronts  all  quarters,  and  looks  round 
O'er  path  and  road,  and  plain  and  dell. 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream 
Upon  a  prospect  without  bound. 

The  summit  of  this  bold  ascent — 
Though  bleak  and  bare,  and  seldom  free 
As  Pendle-hill  or  Pcnnygent 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vapours  wet — 
Had  often  heard  the  sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met, 
To  practise  games  and  archery  : 
How  proud  and  happy  they  \  the  crowd 
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Of  Looken-an  how  pleased  and  proud  1 
And  from  the  icotchanK  noon-tide  sun. 
From  showen,  or  when  the  prise  was  woo. 
They  to  the  Tower  withdrew,  and  there 
Woiud  mirth  run  round,  with  generous  fare  ; 
And  the  stem  old  Lord  of  R  vbtone-halJ, 
Was  hi^ypiest,  proudest,  of  tnem  all  I 

But  now,  his  Child,  with  anguish  pal^ 
Upon  the  height  ¥ralks  to  and  fro ; 
lis  well  that  she  hath  heard  the  tale. 
Received  the  bitterness  of  woe : 
For  she  had  hoped,  had  hoped  and  feated. 
Such  rights  did  feeble  nature  claim ; 
And  oft  her  steps  had  hither  steered. 
Though  not  unconscious  of  self>blame  ; 
For  she  her  bro^r's  charge  rerered, 
His  farewell  words :  and  by  the  same^ 
Yea  bjT  her  brother's  very  name. 
Had,  m  her  solitude,  been  cheerod. 

Beside  the  lonelv  watch-tower  stood 
That  grev-haired  Man  of  gentle  blood, 
Who  with  her  Father  had  grown  old 
In  friendship ;  rival  hunters  they. 
And  fellow  warriors  in  their  day : 
To  Rylstone  he  the  tidings  brought ; 
Then  on  this  height  the  Maid  had  sought. 
And,  gently  as  he  could,  had  told 
The  end  of^that  dire  Tragedy, 
Which  it  had  been  his  lot  to 
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To  him  the  Lady  turned  ;  "  You  said 
That  Francis  lives,  he  is  not  dead.?" 

"  Your  noble  ^t***^  hath  been  sparsd ; 
To  talre  his  life  theviuve-iior  dared  ; 
On  him  and  qd-  his.  high  cndrayour 
The  li^ht  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever  ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ; 
Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 
Of  duty,  seeing  with  clear  sight ; 
He  was  their  comfort  to  the  last, 
Their  joy  till  every  pang  was  past 

I  witnessed  when  to  York  they  came — 
What,  Lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied  : 
They  might  deserve  a  good  Man's  blame ; 
But  marks  of  infamy  and  shame — 
These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pride  ; 
Nor  wanted  'mid  the  pressing  crowd 
Deep  feeling,  that  found  utterance  loud, 
'  Lo,  Francis  comes,'  there  were  who  cried, 
'  A  Prisoner  once,  but  now  set  free  t 
'Tis  well,  for  he  the  worst  defied 
Through  force  of  natural  piety  ; 
He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel,  he. 
For  concord's  sake  and  England's  good, 
Suit  to  his  Brothers  often  made 
With  tears,  and  of  his  Father  prayed— 
And  when  he  had  in  vain  withstood 
Their  purpose— then  did  he  divide, 
He  parted  from  them  ;  but  at  their  side 
Now  walks  in  unanimity. 
Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  scorn, 
While  to  the  prison  they  are  borne, 
Peace,  peace  to  all  indignity  1 ' 

And  so  in  Prison  were  they  laid — 
Oh  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  Maid, 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  bless, 
By  scattering  gleams,  through  your  distress. 
Of  a  redeeming  happiness. 
Me  did  a  reverent  pity  move 


And  privilege  of  andent  love  ; 
And,  in  your  service,  making  bold. 
Entrance  I  gained  to  that  stroog-bokL 

Your  Father  gave  me  cordial  greeting ; 
Bttt  to  his  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  instantly  retnmed : 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said — '  We  need  not  stc»,  my  Son  I 
Thoughts  PfCMy  and  time  b  huxrying  on' — 
And  so  to  Francis  he  renewed 
His  words,  more  calmly  thus  pursued. 

'  Might  this  our  enterprise  have  sped, 
Qiange  wide  and  deep  tne  Land  had  seen, 
A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
A  qmng-tide  of  immortal  green : 
The  dansome  altars  would  have  blazed 
Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  away ; 
Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed. 
Once  more  the  Rood  had  oeen  upraised 
To  spread  its  arm%  and  stand  for  aye. 
Then,  then — had  I  survived  to  see 
New  life  in  Bolton  Priory ; 
The  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  Truth 
Re-opened  that  inspired  my  youth ; 
To  see  her  in  her  pomp  arrayed — 
This  Banner  (for  such  vow  I  made) 
Should  on  the  consecrated  breast 
Of  that  same  Temple  have  found  rest : 
I  would  myself  have  hung  it  hi^ 
Fit  offering  of  glad  victory  I 

A  shadow  of  such  thought  remains 
To  cheer  this  sad  and  pensive  time ; 
A  solemn  £uicy  yet  sustains 
One  feeble  Being — bids  me  climb 
Even  to  the  last— one  effort  more 
To  attest  my  Faith,  if  not  restore. 

Hear  then,'  said  he,  '  while  I  impart. 
My  Son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
The  Banner  strive  thou  to  regain  ;^ 
And,  if  the  endeavour  prove  not  vain. 
Bear  it—  to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
Shall  I  this  lonely  thought  consign  ? — 
Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priory, 
And  lay  it  on  Saint  Mary's  shrine ; 
To  wither  in  the  sun  and  breeze 
'Mid  those  decaying  sanctities. 
There  let  at  least  the  gift  be  Uid, 
The  testimony  there  cusplayed ; 
Bold  proof  that  with  no  .selfish  aim. 
But  for  lost  Faith  and  Christ's  dear  name, 
I  helmeted  a  brow  though  white. 
And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  sight ; 
Yea  offered  up  this  noble  Brood, 
This  fair  unrivalled  Brotherhood, 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  Son  I 
And  left— but  be  the  rest  unsaid. 
The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed  ^— 
My  wish  is  known,  and  I  have  done : 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request. 
This  dying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest  I ' 

Then  Francis  answered— 'Trust  thy  Son, 
For,  with  God's  will,  it  shall  be  done  I ' 

The  pledge  obtained,  the  solemn  word 
Thus  scarcely  given,  a  noise  was  heard. 
And  Officers  appeared  in  state 
To  lead  the  pnsoners  to  their  fate. 
They  rose,  on  I  wherefore  should  I  fear 
To  tell,  or.  Lady,  you  to  hear  ? 
They  rose— «mbiacei  none  were  given— 
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Tbej  stood  Iflce  trees  when  earth  and  heaven 

Ai«  calm  ;  they  knew  each  other  s  worth. 

And  reverently  the  Band  went  forth. 

They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door, 

One  with  pro£uie  and  harsh  intent 

Placed  there — tliat  he  might  go  before 

And.  with  that  rueful  Banner  borne 

Aloft  in  «gn  of  taunting  scorn. 

Conduct  them  to  their  punishment : 

So  cruel  Sussex,  unrestrained 

Bv  human  feeling,  had  ordained. 

Tne  unhappy  Banner  Francis  saw, 

And,^  with  a  look  of  calm  command. 

Inspiring  universal  awe. 

He  took  it  from  the  soIdier^s  hand : 

And  all  the  people  that  stood  round 

Confirmed  tne  deed  in  peace  profound. 

—High  transport  did  the  Father  shed 

Upon  his  Son — and  they  were  led. 

Led  on,  and  yielded  up  their  breath ; 

Together  died,  a  happy  death  \ — 

But  Francis,  soon  as  |ie  had  braved 

That  insult,  and  the  Ba]r)ner  saved. 

Athwart  the  unresisting^  tide 

Of  the  spectators  occupied 

In  admiration  or  dismay. 

Bore  instantly  his  Charge  away." 


These  things,  which  thus  had  in  the  sight 
And  hearing  passed  of  Him  who  stood 
With  Emily,  on  the  Watch-tower  height. 
In  Rylstone's  woeful  neighbourhood. 
He  UAA ;  and  oftentimes  with  voice 
Of  power  to  comfort  or  rejoice  ; 
For  deepest  sorrows  that  aspire 
Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher. 
"Yes — God  is  rich  in  mercy,"  said 
The  old  Man  to  the  silent  Maid. 
"Yetj  Lady  I   shines,  through   this   black 

night. 
One  star  of  aspect  heavenly  bright ; 
Your  Brother  lives — he  lives — is  come 
Perhaps  already  to  his  home  i 
Then  let  us  leave  this  dreary  place." 
She  yielded,  and  with  gentle  pace, 
lliough  without  one  uplifted  look. 
To  Rylstone-hall  her  way  she  tooK. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

Why  comes  not  Francis?— From  the  doleful 

City 
He  fled, — and,  in  his  flight,  could  hear 
The  death-sounds  of  the  Biuster-bell : 
That  sullen  stroke  pronounced  ferewell 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  from  pity  ! 
To  Ambrose  that  t  and  then  a  knell 
For  him,  the  sweet  half-opened  Flower  t 
For  all--a]l  dying  in  one  nou."  I 
— Why  oomes  not  Francis?    Thoughts  of 

love 
Should  bear  him  to  his  Sister  dear 
With  the  fleet  motion  of  a  dove ; 
Yea,  like  a  heavenly  messenger 
Of  speediest  wing,  should  he  appear. 
Why  comes  he  not?— for  westward  fast 
Along  the  plain  of  York  he  past ; 
Reckless  of  what  impels  or  leads. 
Unchecked  he  hurries  on  ; — nor  heeds 
The  sorrow,  through  the  Villages, 
Spread  by  triumphant  cruelties 
OfTcagefiil  military  force. 


And  punishment  without  remorse. 

He  marked  not,  heard  not,  as  he  fled  ; 

All  but  the  suffering  heart  was  dead 

For  him  abandoned  to  blank  awe. 

To  vacancy,  and  horror  strong : 

And  the  first  object  which  he  saw. 

With  conscious  sight,  s^  he  swept  along— 

It  was  the  Banner  in  his  hand  ! 

He  felt— and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed : 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 
And  he  the  Bearer?— Can  he  go 
Canying  this  instrument  of  woe. 
And  find,  ficd  any  where,  a  right  ^ 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country  s  sight  ? 
No ;  will  not  all  men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange? 
Here  is  it :— but  how  ?  when  ?  must  she. 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  sec  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain. 
Nor  liberty  nor  rest  could  gain : 
His  own  Itfe  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden — even  that  thought. 
Exciting  self-suspicion  strong. 
Swayed  the  brave  man  to  his  wrong. 
And  how — unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  unquestionably  shown — 
How  has  the  Banner  clun|^  so  £ast 
To  a  palsied  and  unconscious  hand ; 
Clung  to  the  hand  to  which  it  passed 
Without  impediment?    And  why 
But  that  Heaven's  purpose  might  be  known 
Doth  now  no  hindrance  meet  his  eye. 
No  intervention,  to  withstand 
Fulfilment  of  a  Father's  prayer 
Breathed  to  a  Son  forgiven,  and  blest 
When  all  resentmenxs  were  at  rest. 
And  life  In  death  laid  the  heart  bare?— 
Then,  like  a  spectre  sweeping  by. 
Rushed  through  his  mind  the  prophecy 
Of  utter  desolation  made 
To  Emily  in  the  yew-tree  shade : 
He  sighed,  submitting  will  and  power 
To  the  stem  embrace  of  that  grasping  hour. 
"  No  choice  is  left,  the  deed  is  mme — 
Dead  are  they,  dead  I — and  I  will  go. 
And,  for  their  sakes,  come  weal  or  woe, 
WUl  lay  the  Relic  on  the  shrine." 

So  forward  with  a  steady  will 
He  went,  and  traversed  plain  and  hill : 
And  up  the  vale  of  Wharf  his  way 
Pursued  ; — and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Attained  a  summit  whence  his  eyes 
Could  see  the  Tower  of  Bolton  nse. 
There  Francis  for  a  moment's  space 
Made  halt— but  hark  I  a  noise  behind 
Of  horsemen  at  an  eager  pace ! 
He  heard,  and  with  misgiving  mind. 
— Tis  Sir  George  Bowes  wholeads  the  Band : 
They  come,  by  cruel  Sussex  sent ; 
Who,  when  the  Nortons  from  the  hand 
Of  death  had  drunk  their  punishment. 
Bethought  him,  angry  and  ashamed, 
How^  Francis,  with  the  Banner  claimed 
As  his  own  charge,  had  disappeared. 
By  all  the  standers-by  revered. 
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His  whole  bold  carriage  (which  had  quelled 

Thus  far  the  Opposer,  and  repelled 

All  censure,  enterprise  so  bright 

That  even  bad  men  had  vainly  striven 

Against  that  overcoming  lightj 

Was  then  reviewed,  and  prompt  word  given, 

That  to  what  place  soever  fled 

He  should  be  seized,  alive  or  dead. 

The  troop  of  horse  have  gained  the  height 
Where  Francis  stood  in  open  sight. 
They  hem  him  roufad— "  Behold  the  proof/ 
They  cried,  "  the  Ensign  in  his  hand  I 
H*  did  not  arm,  he'  walked  aloof ! 
For  why  ?— to  save  his  Father's  land  ^- 
Worst  Tnutor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  Traitor  dark  and  cowardly  1 

"  I  am  no  Traitor,"  Francis  said, 
"  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
And  must  not  part  witn.     But  beware ; — 
Err  not,  by  hasty  zeal  misled, 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  {  " 
At  this  he  from  the  beaten  road 
Retreated  towards  a  brake  of  thorn. 
That  like  a  place  of  vantage  showed ; 
And  there  stood  bravely,  though  forlorn. 
In  self-defence  with  warlike  brow 
He  stood,  —nor  weaponless  was  now ; 
He  from  a  Soldier's  hand  had  snatched 
A  spear,— and,  so  protected,  watched 
The  Assailants,  turning  round  and  round  ; 
But  from  behind  with  treacherous  wound 
A  Spearman  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  guardian  lance,  as  Francis  fell, 
Dropped  from  him  :  but  his  other  hand 
The  Banner  clenched ;    till,  from  out  the 

Band, 
One,  the  most  eager  for  the  prize. 
Rushed  in  ;  and— while,  O  grief  to  tell  I  . 
A  glimmering  sense  still  left,  with  eyes 
Unclosed  the  noble  Francis  lay— * 
Seized  it,  as  hunters  seize  their  prey ; 
But  not  before  the  warm  life-blood 
Had  tinged  more  deeply,  as  it  flowed. 
The  wounds  the  broidered  Banner  showed, 
Thy  fatal    work,  O    Maiden,  innocent   as 
good! 

Proudly  the  Horsemen  bore  awav 
The  Standard ;  and  where  Francis  lay 
There  was  he  left  alone,  unwept, 
And  for  two  days  unnoticed  slept 
For  at  that  time  bewildering  fear 
Possessed  the  country,  far  and  near ; 
But,  on  the  third  day,  passing  by, 
One  of  the  Norton  Tenantry 
Espied  the  uncovered  Corse  ;  the  Man 
Shrunk  as  he  recognised  the  face, 
And  to  the  nearest  homesteads  ran 
And  called  the  people  to  the  place. 
— How  desolate  is  Rylstone-hall  I 
This  was  the  instant  thought  of  all ; 
And  if  the  lonely  Lady  there 
Should  be,   to  her  they  cannot  bear 
This  weight  of  anguish  and  despair. 
So,  when  upon  sad  thoughts  had  prest 
Thoughts  sadder  still,  they  deemed  it  best 
That,  if  the  Priest  should  3rield  assent 
And  no  one  hinder  their  intent. 
Then,  they,  for  Christian  pity's  sake, 
la  holy  ground  a  grave  would  make ; 


And  straightway  buried  he  should  be 
In  the  Church-yard  of  the  Priory. 

Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid. 
In  no  confusion  or  neglect 
This  did  they, — but  in  pure  respect 
That  he  was  bom  of  gentle  blood  ; 
And  that  there  vras  no  neighbourhood 
Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  ground  : 
So  to  the  Church-yard  they  are  bound. 
Bearing  the  body  on  a  bier ; 
And  psalms  they  sing — a  holy  sound 
That  hill  and  vale  with  sadness  hear. 

But  Emily  hath  raised  her  head. 
And  is  again  disquieted  ; 
She  must  behold  I — so  many  gone. 
Where  is  the  solitary  One  7 
And  forth  from  Rylstone-hall  stepped  she, — 
To  seek  her  Brother  forth  she  went. 
And  tremblinglv  her  course  she  bent 
Toward  Bolton  s  ruined  Priory. 
She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge  ;— she  sees  the  knot 
Of  people,  sees  them  in  one  spot — 
And  darting  like  a  wounded  bird 
She  reached  the  grave^  and  with  her  breast 
Upon  the  grounclreceived  the  rest,— 
The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 
And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth  1 


CANTO  SEVENTH. 

"  Powers  there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick — in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of." 

Thou  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  harp  a  strong  command, 
Called  the  submissive  strings  to  wake 
In  glory  for  this  Maiden's  sake. 
Say,  Spirit !  whither  hath  she  fled 
"To  hide  her  poor  afflicted  head  7 
What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  her  7— is  a  nfted  tomb 
Within  the  wilderness  her  seat? 
Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat- 
Is  that  the  Sufferer's  la.«(t  retreat? 
Or  some  aspiring  rock,  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  front  in  mists  and  clouds  7 
High-cUmbing  rock,  low  sunless  dale. 
Sea,  desert,  what  do  these  avail  7 
Oh  tadce  her  anguish  and  her  fears 
Into  a  deep  recess  of  years  1 

Tis  done ,— despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  have  blown  ; 
Pools,  terraces,  and  walks  are  sown 
With  weeds :  the  bowers  are  overthrown. 
Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation. 
While,  in  their  andent  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown. 
The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped :  the  ravage  hath  spread  wid« 
Througn  park  and  field,  a  perishing 
lliat  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  Spring ! 
And,  with  this  silent  gloom  agreeing. 
Appears  a  joyless  human  Being, 
Of  aspect  such  as  if  the  waste 
Were  under  her  dominion  placed. 
Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 
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Of  qoietness,  she  sits  alone ; 

Amon^  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

Erewhile  a  covert  bright  and  green. 

And  where  full  nian>r  a  brave  tree  stood. 

That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  bird's  carolhng. 

Behold  her,  like  a  virgin  Queen, 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate. 

And  carrying  inward  a  serene 

And  perfect  sway,  through  manv  a  thought 

Of  chance  and  change,  that  hath  been  brought 

To  the  subjection  of  a  holy, 

Though  stem  and  rigorous,  melancholy  1 

The  luce  authority,  with  grace 

Of  awfulness,  is  in  her  face,— 

There  hath  she  fixed  it ;  yet  it  seems 

To  o'ershadow  by  no  native  right 

That  iace,  which  cannot  lose  the  gleams. 

Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams. 

Of  gentleness  and  meek  delight. 

And  loving -kindness  ever  bright : 

Such  is  her  sovereign  mien : — her  dress 

(A  vest  with  woollen  cincture  tied. 

A  hood  of  mountain«wool  undyed) 

Is  homeljr, — fashioned  to  express 

A  wandering  Pilgrim's  humbleness. 

And  she  hath  wandered,  long  and  (ar. 
Beneath  the  light  of  sun  and  star ; 
Hath  roamed  m  trouble  and  in  grief. 
Driven  forward  like  a  withered  leaf. 
Yea  like  a  ship  at  random  blown 
To  distant  places  and  unknown. 
But  now  she  dares  to  seek  a  haven 
Among  her  native  wilds  of  Craven  ; 
Hath  seen  again  her  Father's  roof. 
And  put  her  fortitude  to  proof; 
The  mighty  sorrow  hath  been  borne. 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn  : 
Her  coul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast. 
Sustained  bv  memory  of  the  past 
And  strength  of  Reason  ;  held  above 
The  infirmities  of  mortal  love  ; 
Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stable. 
And  awfiiUy  impenetrable. 

And  so— beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-surviving  leafless  oak 
By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  ravage  saved— sate  Emily. 
There  did  she  rest,  with  head  reclined. 
Herself  most  like  a  stately  flower, 
(Such  have  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birth 
Hath  separated  from  its  kind. 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  by ; 
And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder ! 
For  One,  among  those  rushing  deer, 
A  nngle  One,  in  mid  career 
Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  her  large  full  eye 
Upon  the  Lady  Emilv  ; 
AI>oe  most  bcautifuK  clear-white, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver-bright  I 

Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed  ; 
A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made  : 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace. 
Drew  softly  near  her,  and  more  near- 
Looked  round— but  saw  no  cause  for  fear  ; 
So  to  her  feet  uie  Creature  came. 


And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 

And  looked  into  the  Lady's  face, 

A  look  of  pure  benignity. 

And  fond  unclouded  memory. 

It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  same, 

The  very  Doe  of  other  years  1 — 

The  pleading  look  thtf  Lady  viewed. 

And,  by  her  gashing  thoughts  subdued. 

She  melted  into  tears — 

A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace. 

Upon  the  happy  Creature's  face. 

Oh,  moment  ever  blest  I  O  Pair 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  chosen  care. 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting  ; 
And  may  it  piove  a  fruitful  meeting  I 
Joined  are  tney,  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  7  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  peer. 
And  now  her  sainted  Mistress  dear  \ 
And  will  not  Emily  receive^ 
l*his  lovely  chronicler  of  things^ 
Long  past,  delights  and  sorrowings? 
Lone  aufTerer  1  will  not  she  believe 
The  promise  in  that  speaking  face ; 
And  welcome,  as  a  gift  ofgrace, 
The  saddest  thought  the  Creature  brings  ? 

That  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion. 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together. 
And  when,  ere  fall  of  evening  dew. 
She  from  her  sylvan  haunt  withdrew, 
The  White  Doe  tracked  with  faithful  pace 
The  Lady  to  her  dwelling-place ; 
That  nooK  where,  on  paternal  ground, 
A  habitation  she  nad  found. 
The  Master  of  whose  humble  board 
Once  owned  her  Father  for  his  Lord  ; 
A  hut,  by  tufted  trees  defended, 
Where  Rylstone  brook  wiih  Wharf  is  blended. 

When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  stood  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk  : — with  one  frail  shock  of  pam 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 
She  saw  the  Creature  once  again  ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  w^ill  bear ; — 
But,  wheresoever  she  looked  round. 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ^p^und  ; 
And  therefore  now  she  deems  it  good 
Once  more  this  restless  neighbourhood 
To  leave. — Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden. 
The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  vale, 
Up  to  another  cottage,  hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale  ; 
And  there  may  Emily  restore 
Herself,  in  spots  unseen  before. 
— Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree. 
By  lurking  Dern  brook's  pathless  side. 
Haunts  of  a  strengthening  amity 
lliat  calmed  her,  cheered,  and  fortified  ! 
For  she  hath  ventured  now  to  read 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  thought,  and  deed- 
Endless  history  that  lies 
In  her  silent  Follower's  eyes ; 
Who  with  a  power  like  human  reason 
Discerns  the  favourable  seikson, 
Skilled  to  approach  or  to  retire, — 
From  looks  conceiving  her  desire ; 
From  look,  deportment,  voice,  or  mien. 
That  vary  to  the  heart  withia. 
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If  she  too  passionately  wreathed 
Her  anns,  or  over-<lecply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  stowfy,  every  mood 
In  iu  dezree  was  understood ; 
Then  well  may  their  accord  be  true. 
And  kindliest  intercourse  ensue. 

-Oh  I  surely  'twas  a  gentle  rousinc 
When  she  by  sudden  glimpse  espied 
The  White  Doe  on  the  mountain  browsing;. 
Or  in  the  meadow  wandered  wkle ! 
How  pleased,  when  down  the  Straggler  sank 
Bende  her,  on  some  sunny  bank  I 
How  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  enclosed. 
They,  like  a  nested  pair,  reposed  I 
Fair  Vision  I  when  it  crossed  the  Maid 
Within  some  rocky  cavern  laid. 
The  dark  cave's  portal  gliding  by. 
White  as  whitest  cloud  on  high 
Floating  through  the  azure  sky. 
— What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fearf 
That  Presence,  dearer  and  more  dear. 
While  thev,  side  by  side,  were  straying. 
And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing, 
Did  now  a  very  gladness  yield 
At  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 
The  hour  of  moonlight  solitude. 

With  her  Companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Rylstone  back  she  came ; 
And,  ranging  through  the  wasted  groves. 
Received  the  memory  of  old  loves. 
Undisturbed  and  undistrest, 
Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy, 
Mild,  and  grateful,  melancholy : 
Not  stmless  gloom  or  unenlightened. 
But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  sabbath  music—"  %i^  M  ipte  1 " 
That  was  the  sound  thev  seemed  to  speak , 
Inscriptive  legend  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holv  bells  be  seen, 
That  legend  and  ner  Grandsire's  name ; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  childhood  read  the  same ; 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day  ; 
But  now.  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought, 
The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say. 
While  she  sate  listening  in  the  shade. 
With  vocal  music,  "  Oflt  U  mQc  ;  " 
And^all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  Reason's  firmest  power : 
But  with  the  White  Doe  at  her  side 
Up  would  she  climb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  look  round  her  far  and  wide. 
Her  &te  there  measuring  ;— all  is  stilled,— 
The  weak  One  hath  subdued  her  heart ; 

But  here'  h>>r  ^Qth^if  *  worr!«  jyvii  failnH  ■ 

Here  hath  a  milaer  doom  prevaiiea  ; 

That  she,  of  him  and  all  bereft. 

Hath  yet  this  faithful  Partner  lef^ 

This  one  Associate  that  disproves 

Hb  words,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 

If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  fall 

For  loss  of  him— for  one,  or  all : 

Yet,  lonietiines,  sometimes  doth  she  weep 


Moved  gentlr  in  her  aouTs  sofit  sleep ; 
A  few  tears  down  ber  cheek  descend 
For  this  her  last  and  living  Friend. 

Bless,  tender  Hearts,  their  mutual  lot. 
And  Uess  for  both  this  savage  qwc ; 
Which  £mily  doth  sacred  hold 
For  reasons  drar  and  manifold — ^ 
Here  hath  she,  here  before  her  sight. 
Close  to  the  sumnut  of  this  height. 
The  grassy  rock-endrded  Pound 
In  which  the  Creature  first  was  found. 
So  beautiful  the  timid  Thrall 
(A  spotless  Youngling  white  as  ibam) 
Her  youngest  Brother  brought  it  heme ; 
The  youngest,  then  a  lusty  boy. 
Bore  it,  or  led^  to  Rylstone-hall 
With  heart  brunful  of  pride  and  joy  I 

But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  Pile, 
On  flavouring  nights,  she  loved  to  go ; 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and 

aisle. 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe ; 
Nor  feared  she  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine  l 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came  ;  there  oft  ^e  sate 
Foriorn.  but  not  disconsobte : 
And.  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  ^e  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned ; 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ; 
How  happy  m  its  turn  to  meet 
The  rec(»nition  !  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  from  that  gracious  countenance ; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  ofthe  inferior  Creature  I 

A  mortal  Song  we  sing,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power  \ 
Power  which  the  viewless  Spirit  shed 
By  whom  we  were  first  visited ; 
whose  voice  we  heard,  whose  hand  and 

winjKs 
Swept  like  a  breeze  the  conscious  strings. 
When,  left  in  solitude,  erewhile 
We  stood  before  this  ruined  Pile, 
And,  quitting  unsubstantial  dreams. 
Sang  in  this  Presence  kindred  themes ; 
Distress  and  desolation  spread 
Through  human  hearts,  and  pleasure  dead,— 
Dead — but  to  live  aeain  on  earth, 
A  second  and  yet  nobler  birth  :^ 
Dire  Overthrow,  and  yet  how  high 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity ! 
From  fair  to  fairer  ;  day  by  day 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way  f 
Even  such  this  blessed  Pilgrim  trod. 
By  sorrow  lifted  towards  her  God ; 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Or  undisturbed  mortality. 
Her  own  thoughts  loved  she ;  and  could  bend 
A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  Friend ;  ^ 
I'liere  stopped :  her  thirst  was  satisfied 
With  what  this  innocent  spring  suppUed : 
Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore, 
And  stood  apart  from  human  cares : 
But  to  the  world  returned  no  more. 
Although  with  no  unwilling  mind 
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Hdp  did  ibe  RiTB  at  Dved^  nod  joinad 
Tha  Wbufdalc  pcuua  in  ihor  piay 
Al  ImgUi,  Ihiu  Uinllr,  biiitJ)>  lied 
To  Hinh,  (he  im  ucftee,  ud  diEtL 
Tbv  nut,  eulud  Emiljr, 
Hud  of  Ihe  blailed  bmily, 
Roaa  lo  the  God  finm  wbsn  !t  came  I 
— [□  RyLuone  Church  her  menal  fru 


a  the  fnreu  ihieUl 
a  hoi)'  plac«, 
TBTce,  Heaven's  jri 


'Of  kind; 


Raited  Iir  aboTC  ihe  la' 
Hsundng  ihe  nxKa  will 
Which  her  dear  Miuni 

LoveapHBl  what  Eqiilj 

TheenclDnirtorihiidiurch-yard  ffTOdoi 

And everr  bbbath  Jwre  bfound  : 
Conei  with  tlie  people  when  Ihe  belli 


J  the  ubbaih-dar ; 

Of  proatnoe  altan,  ilbtnei  d^ced. 
And  Aoon  eDcumbeted  with  rich  ihow 
or  fret-work  inuLfety  laid  low- 
Paeei  loftly  or  nukei  hall, 
Br  fractured  cell,  or  tomb,  or  Tanlt ; 
By  plate  of  moaumcotBl  braa 
Dim-gleaminf  among  weedi  and  grau 


There  dolh  the  genlle  Craatura  lie 
With  thOK  adrcnitin  unmond ; 
Calm  iipBctade,  by  nith  and  iliy 
In  their  beni^ily  approved  1 
Add  aye,  methinba,  thii  hoary  Pn^ 
Subdued  by  outian  and  decay, 
Lodii  dDWD  upon  her  wiih  a  aimle, 


ECCLESIASTICAL-  SONNETS. 

IN  SERIES 


PART  I. 

FROM  TKB  INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITV  INTO  BRITAIN,  TO  TKB  CONSUMMATION 

OF  THE  PAPAI.  DOMINION. 


u 


A  verselmay  catch  a  wan^cring^-  Soul,  that  flies 
Profoun^er  TraciSf  and  by  a  blest  surprise' 
Convert  (delight  into  a  Sacrifice." 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I,  WHO  accompanied  with  faithful  pace 
Cerulean  Duddon  from  his  cloud-fed  spring. 
And  loved  with  spirit  ruled  by  his  to  sing 
Of  mountain-quiet  and  boon  nature's  grace ; 
I,  who  essayed  the  nobler  Stream  to  irace 
Of  Liberty,  and  smote  the  plausive  string 
Till  the  checked  torrent,  proudly  triumphing. 
Won  for  herself  a  lasting  resting-place  ; 
Now  seek  upon  the  heights  of  Time  the  source 
Of  a  Holy  Kiver,  on  whose  banks  are  found 
Sweet  pastoral  flowers,  and  laurels  that  have 

crowned 
Full  oft  the  unworthy  brow  of  lawless  force ; 
And,  for  delight  of  him  who  tracks  its  course. 
Immortal  amaranth  and  palms  abound. 

II. 

CONJECTURES. 

If  there  be  prophets  on  whose  spirits  rest 
Past  things,  revealed  like  future,  they  can  tell 
What  Powers,  presiding  o'er  the  sacred  well 
pf  Christian  Faith,  this  savage  Island  blessed 
With  its  first  bounty.     Wandering  through  the 

west. 
Did  holy  Paul  a  while  in  Britain  dwell. 
And  call  the  Fountain  forth  by  miracle. 
And  with  dread  signs  the  nascent  Stream  invest  T 
Or  He,  whose  bonds  dropped  ofi",  whose  prispn 

doors 
Flew  open,  by  an  Angel's  voice  unbarred? 
Or  some  of  humbler  name,  to  these  wild  shores 
Storm-dnven  ;  who,  having  seen  the  aip  of  woe 
Pass  from  their  Master,  sojourned  here  to  guard 
The  precious  Current  they  had  taught  to  flow  ? 

III. 

TREPIDATION  OF  THE  DRUIDS. 

Screams  round  the  Arch-druid's  brow  the  sea- 
mew*— white 


*  This  water-fowl  was,  among  the  Druids,  an 
emblem  of  those  traditions  connected  with  the 


As  Menai's  foam  ;  and  toward  the  mystic  ring 
Where  Augurs  stand,  the  Future  questioning. 
Slowly  the^  cormorant  aims  her  heavy  flight. 
Portending  ruin  to  each  balelul  rite 
'I*hat,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  hath  crept  o'er 
Diluvian  truths,  and  patriarchal  lore. 
Haughty  the  bard :  can  these  meek  doctrines 

bUght 
His  transports?  wither  his  heroic  strains? 
But  all  shall  be  fulfilled  ; — the  Julian  spear 
A  way  first  opened  ;  and,  with  Koman  chains, 
llie  tidings  come  of  Jesus  crucified ; 
They  come — they  spread— the  weak,  thesuflfer- 

ing.  hear ; 
Receive  the  faith,  and  in  the  hope  abide. 

IV. 
DSUIDICAL   excommunication. 

Mercy  ;and  Love  fiave  met  thee  en  thy  road. 
Thou  wVetched  Outcast,  from  the  gift  Of  fire 
And  food' cut  ofifby  toc^rdotol  ire,    ' 
From  evenr  symrathy  that  Man  bestowed  t 
Yet  shall  it  claims  our  reverence,  that  to  God, 
Ancient  of  days  I  that  to  the  eternal  Sire, 
These  iealous  Ministers  of  law  aspire. 
As  to  the  one  sole  fount  whence  wisdom  flowed. 
Justice,  and  order.     Tremblingly  escaped 
As  if  with  prescience  of  the  coming  storm, 
TAat  intimation  when  the  stars  were  shaped  ; 
And  still,  *roid  yon  thick  woods,  the  primal  truth 
Glimmers  through  many  a  superstitious  form 
That  fills  the  Soul  with  tmavailing  ruth. 

▼. 

uncertainty. 

Darkness  surrounds  us  :  Fcekirg.  we  arc  lost 
On  Snowdon's  wilds,  amid  Bripaminn  coves. 
Or  where  the  solitary  shepherd  roves 
Along  the  plain  of  Sanim,  by  the  gho5:t 


deluge  that  made  an  important  part  of  then 
mysteries.  The  Cormorant  was  a  bird  of  bad 
omen. 
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Of  Time  and  shadows  of  Tradition,  crost ; 
And  where  the  boatman  of  the  Western  Isles 
SLatkens  his  course — to  mark  those  holy  piles 
Which  yet  survive  on  bleak  lona's  coast. 
Nor  these,  nor  monuments  of  eldest  name, 
Nor  Taliesin's  tmforgotten  lays, 
Nor  characters  of  Greek  or  Roman  fame. 
To  an  unquestionable  Source  have  led  ; 
Enough— if  eyes,  that  sought  the  fountain<head 
In  vam,  upon  the  growing  Rill  may  gaze. 

VI. 
7SRSBCUTI0N. 

Lamsnt  !  for  Diocletian's  fiery  sword  ^ 
Works  busy  as  the  lightning  ;  but  instinct 
With  malice  ne'er  to  deadliest  weapon  linked. 
Which  God's  ethereal  store-houses  afford : 
Against  the  Followers  of  the  incarnate  Lord 
It  rages  ; — some  are  smitten  in  the  field- 
Some  pierced  to  the  heart  through  the  ineffec- 

tual  shield 
Of  sacred  home  ; — ^with  pomp  are  others  gored 
And  dreadful  respite.     Thus  was  Alban  tncd, 
England's  first  Martyr,  whom  no  threats  oould 

shake ; 
Self-offered  victim,  for  his  friend  he  died. 
And  for  the  faith  ;  nor  shall  his  name  forsake 
That  Hill,  whose  flowery  platform  seems  to  rise 
By  Nature  decked  for  holiest  sacrifice. 

VII. 
RBCOVBRY. 

As,  when  a  storm  hath  cea-sed,  the  birds  regain 
Their  cheerfulness,  and  busily  retrim 
Their  nests,  or  chant  a  gratulating  hymn 
To  the  blue  ether  and  bespangled  plain  ; 
Even  so,  in  many  a  re-constructed  fane. 
Have  the  survivors  of  this  Storm  renewed 
Their  holy  rites  with  vocal  gratitude : 
And  solemn  ceremonials  they  ordain 
To  celebrate  their  great  deliverance  : 
Most  feelingljr  instructed  'mid  their  fear — 
That  persecution,  blind  with  rage  extreme 
May  not  the  less,  through  Heaven's  mild  coun- 
tenance. 
Even  in  her  own  despite,  both  feed  and  cheer  ; 
For  all  things  are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem. 

VIII. 

TEMPTATIONS  PROM  ROMAN  RSFINBMENTS. 

Watch^  and  be  firm  !  for   soul-subduing  vice. 
Heart-killing  luxury,  on  your  steps  await. 
Fair  houses,  baths,  and  banquets  delicate. 
And  temples  flashing,  bright  as  polar  ice. 
Their  radiance  through  the  woods — may  yet 

suffice 
To  sap  your  hardy  virtue,  and  abate 
Your  love  of  him  upon  whose  forehead  sate 
The  crown  of  thorns ;  whose  life-blood  flowed, 

the  price 
Of  your  redemption.    Shun  the  insidious  arts 
That  Rome  provides,  less  dreading  from  her 

frown 
Than  from  her  wily  praise,  her  peaceful  gown, 
Language,  and  letters ;— these,  though  fondly 

viewed 
As  humanising  graces,  are  but  parts 
And  iostruineats  of  deadliest  servitude  I 


XX. 

DISSENSIONS. 

That  heresies  should  strike  (if  truth  be  scanned 
I'resumptuously }  their  roots  both  wide  and  deep. 
Is  natural  as  dreams  to  feveri^  sleep. 
Lo  1^  Discord  at  the  altar  dares  to  stand 
Uplifting  toward  high  Heaven  her  fiery  brand, 
A  cherished  Priestess  of  the  new-baptized  I 
But  chastisement  shall  follow  peace  despised. 
The  Pictish  cloud  darkens  the  enervate  land 
By  Rome  abandoned ;  vain  are  suppliant  cries. 
And  prayers  that  would  undo  her  forced  fare- 
well; 
For  she  returns  not. — Awed  by  her  own  knell. 
She  casts  the  Britons  upon  strange  Allies, 
Soon  to  become  more  dreaded  enemies 
Than  heartless  misery  called  them  to  repel. 

X. 

STRUGGLE  OF  THE  BRITONS  AGAINST  THE 
BARBARIANS. 

Rise  t — they  have  risen  :  of  brave  Aneurin  ask 
How  they  have  scourged  old  foes,  perfidious 

friends : 
The  Spirit  of  Caractacus  descends 
Upon  the  Patriots,  animates  their  task  ; — 
Amazement  runs  before  the  towering  casque 
Of  Arthur,  bearing  through  the  stormy  field 
The  virgin  sculptured  on  his  Christian  shield: — 
Stretched  in  the  sunny  light  of  victory  bask 
The  Host  that  followed  Urien  as  he  strode 
O'er  heaps  of  slain ;— from  Cambrian  wood  and 

moss 
Druids  descend,  auxiliars  of  the  Cross ; 
Bards,  nursed  on  blue  Piinlimmon's  still  abode. 
Rush  on  the  fight,  to  harps  preferring  swords, 
And  everlasting  deeds  to  burning  words  I 

XI. 

SAXON  CONQUEST. 

Nor  wants  the  cause  the  panic-striking  aid 

Of  hallelujahs  tost  from  hill  to  hill— 

For  instant  victory.     But  Heaven's  high  will 

Permits  a  second  and  a  darker  shade 

Of  Pagan  night.    AfRicted  and  dismayed,  ^ 

"The  Relics  of  the  sword  flee  to  the  mountains : 

O  wretched  Land  I  whose  tears  have  flowed 

like  fountains ;  , 

Whose  arts  and  honours  in  the  dust  are  laid 
By  men  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  a  care 
For  other  monuments  than  those  of  Earth ; 
Who,  as  the  fields  and  woods  have  given  them 

birth, 
Will  build  their  savage  fortunes  only  there  ; 
Content,  if  foss,  and  barrow,  and  the  girth 
Of  long-drawn  rampart,   witness  what  they 


were. 


XII. 


MONASTERY  OF  OLD  BANGOR. 

Tnx  cpprtssioH  0/  ^  tumult  —wrath  and 

icom — 
The  tribulation. — and  the  ^Itaming  blades — 
Such  is  the  impetuous  sphnt  that  pervades 
The  song  of  Taliesin  ; — Ours  shall  mourn 
The  unarmed  Host  who  by  their  prayers  would 

turn 
The  sword  from  Bangor's  walls,  and  guard  the 

store 
Of  Aboripnal  and  Roman  lore. 
And  Chnstian  monuments,  that  now  must  bum 


as* 
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To  senseless  ashes.     Mark  I   bow  all  things 

swerve 
From  their  known  course,  or  vanish  like  a 

dream; 
Another  language  spreads  from  coast  to  coast ; 
Only  perchance  some  melancholy  Stream 
And  some  indignant  Hills  old  names  preserve. 
When  laws,  and  creeds,  and  people  all  are  lost ! 

XIII. 

CASUAL  INCITBMBNT. 

A  BRIGHT-HAIRED  Company  of  youthful  slaves, 
B«iutiful  strangers,  stand  withm  the  pale 
Of  a  sad  market,  ranged  for  public  sale. 
Where  Tiber's  stream  the  immortal  City  laves : 
Ancli  by  name ;  and  not  an  Angel  waves 
His  wing  who  could  seem  lovelier  to  man's  eye 
Than  thejr  appear  to  holy  Gregory  : 
Who,  having  learnt  that  name,  salvation  craves 
For  Them,  and  for  their  Land.    The  earnest 

Sire, 
His  questions  urging,  feels,  in  slender  ties 
Of  chiming  sound,  commanding  sympathies  ; 
Ds-iRiANs — he  would  save  them  from  God's 

Ire  ; 
Subjects  of  Saxon  Alla— they  shall  sing 
Glad  HALLK-lujahs  to  the  eternal  King ! 

XIV. 
GLAD  TIDINGS. 

For  ever  halknred  be  this  morning  fair.  ^ 
Blest  be  the  unconscious  shore  on  wnich  ye 

tread. 
And  blest  the  silver  Cross,  which  ye,  instead 
Of  martial  banner^  in  procession  bear ; 
The  Cross  preceding  rlim  who  floats  in  air, 
The  pictured  Saviour  1 — By  Augustin  led, 
l*hey  come — and  onward  travel  without  dread. 
Chanting  in  barbarous  ears  a  tuneful  prayer— 
Sung  for  themselves,  and  those  whom  they 

would  free  t  ^ 
Rich  conquest  waits  them: — the  tempestuous 

sea 
Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high 
And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  clashing  swords, 
These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare  words, 
And  cum  with  fear  of  God  s  divinity. 

XV. 

PAULINUS. 

But,  to  remote  Northumbria's  ro^ral  Hall, 
Where  thoughtful  Edwin,  tutored  in  the  school 
Of  sorrow,  still  maintains  a  heathen  rule, 
Wh0  comes  with  functions  apostolical  7 
Mark  him,  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature  tall. 
Black  hair,  and  vivid  eye,  and  meagre  check, 
His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle  s  beak  ; 
A  Man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 
And  strike  with  reverence.   The  Monarch  leans 
Toward  the  pure  truths  this  Delesate  propounds, 
Repeatedly  his  own  deep  mind  he  sounds 
With  careml  hesitation,  —then  convenes 
A  synod  of  his  Councillors :— give  ear. 
And  what  a  pensive  Sage  doth  utter,  near  I 

XVL 

PXRSUASION. 

*'  Mam's  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty  King  I 
Thai— while  at  banquet  with  your  Chiefs  you 

sit 
Housed  near  a  blaibg  fire— is  seen  to  flit 


Safe  from  the  wintry  tempest     Fluttering, 
Here  did  it  enter ;  there,  on  hasty  wing. 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold  ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such,  that  transient 

Thing, 
The  human  Soul ;  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  Body  lodged,  her  warm  abode  ; 
But  from  what  world  She  came,  what  woe  or 

weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no   tongue   hath 

shown : 
This  mystery  if  the  Stranger  can  reveaJ, 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed  I 

XVII. 

CONVERSION. 

Prompt  transformation  works  the  novel  Lore ; 
The  Council  closed,  the  Priest  in  fuU  career 
Rides  forth,  an  arm&d  man,  and  hurls  a  spear 
To  desecrate  the  Fane  which  heretofore 
He  served  in  folly.     Woden  falls,  and  Thor 
Is  overturned  :  the  mace,  in  battle  heaved 
(So  might  they  dream)  till  victory  was  achieved. 
Drops,  and  the  God  himself  is  seen  no  more. 
Temple  and  Altar  sink,  to  hide  their  shame 
Amia  oblivious  weeds.     **  O  come  to  rtUj 
Ye  heavy  laden  V*  such  the  inviting  voice 
Heard  near  fresh  streams ;  and  thousands,  who 

rejoice  ^ 
In  the  new  Rite— the  pledge  of  sanctity. 
Shall,  by  regenerate  life,  the  promise  claim. 

XVIII. 
APOLOGY. 

Nor  aoom  the  aid  Inrhich  Fan^y  oft  doth  lend 
The  Soul's  eternal  interests  to  promote : 
Death,  darkness,  danger,  are  our  natural  lot ; 
And  evil  Spirits  may  our  walk  attend 
For  aught  the  wisest  know  or  comprehend ;  , 
Then  be  f^ood  Spirits  free  to  breathe  a  note 
Of  elevation  ;  let  their  odours  float 
Around  these  Converts :  and  their  glories  blend. 
The  midnight  stars  outshining,  or  the  blake 
Of  the  noon-day.    Nor  doubt  that  golden  cords 
Of  good  works,  mingling  with  the  visions,  raise 
The  Soul  to  purer  worlds :  and  who  the  line 
Shall  draw,^  tne  limits  of  the  power  define; 
That  even  imperfect  faith  to  man  affords  \ 

XIX. 
PRIMITIVE  SAXON  CLERGY. 

How  beautiful  your  presence,  how  benign. 
Servants  of  God  1  who  not  a  thought  wdi  share 
With  the  vain  world  ;  who,  outwardly  as  bare 
As  winter  trees,  yield  no  fallacious  si^ 
That  the  firm  soul  is  clothed  with  fruit  divine  I 
Such  Priest,  when  service  worthy  of  his  care^ 
Has  called  him  forth  to  breathe  the  common  aur. 
Might  seem  a  saintly  Image  from  its  shrine 
Descended : — ^happy  are  the  eyes  that  meet 
The  Apparition ;  evil  thoughts  are  stayed 
At  his  approach,  and  low-lmwed  necks  entreat 
A  benediction  from  his  voice  or  hand  ; 
Whence  grace,  through  which  the  heart  can 

understand} 
And  vows,  that  bmd  the  will,  in  ulence  made. 

XX. 

OTHER  INFLUENCES. 

Ah,  when  the  Body,  round  which  in  love  we 

clung. 
Is  chilled  by  death,  does  mutual  service  failt 
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Is  teadtx  inty  then  of  no  arul  7 

Are  intercessions  of  the  fervent  tongue 

A  waste  of  hope?— From  this  sad  source  have 

sprung 
Rites  that  console  the  Spirit,  under  grief 
Which  ill  can  brook  more  rational  leTief : 
Hence,  prayers  are  shaped  amiss,  and  dirges 

sung 
For  Souls  whose  doom  is  fixed  t    The  way  is 

smooth 
For  Power  that  travels  with  the  human  heart : 
Confession  ministers  the  pang  to  soothe 
In  him  who  at  the  ghost  of  ^ilt  doth  start 
Ye  holy  Men,  so  earnest  in  your  care. 
Of  your  own  mighty  instruments  beware ! 

XXI. 

SECLUSION. 

Lahck,  shield,  and  sword  relinquished — at  his 

ude 
A  bead-roU,  in  his  hand  a  daspM  book. 
Or  staff  more  harmless  than  a  shepherds  crook. 
The  war-worn  Chieftain  quits  the  world — to  hide 
His  thin  autunmal  locks  where  Monks  abide 
In  doistored  privacy.     But  not  to  dwell 
In  soft  repose  he  comes.    Within  his  cell. 
Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride. 
At  mom,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  silent  hour, 
Do  penitential  cogitations  clinff ; 
LOce  ivy,  round  some  ancient  dm,  they  twine 
In  ^isl^  folds  and  strictures  serpentine  ; 
Yet,  while  they  strangle,  a  iau*  growth  they 

bring, 
For  recompence— their  own  pereniual  bower. 

XXII. 

COMTINUBO. 

Mbthinks  that  to  some  vacant  hermitage 
My  feet  would  rather  turn-  to  some  drv  nook 
Sawped  out  of  living  rode,  and  near  a  brook 
Hurled  down  a  mountain-cove  from  stage  to 

stage^ 
Yet  tempering,  for  my  sight,  its  bustling  rage 
In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool ; 
Thence  creeping  under  sylvan  arches  cool. 
Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  glorious  equipage 
Would  elevate  my  dreams.    A  beechen  bowl, 
A  maple  dish,  my  furniture  should  be : 
Crisp,  yellow  leaves  my  bed  ;  the  hooting  owl 
My  night-watch :  nor  should  e'er  the  crested 

towl 
FrcMn  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  sound  for  me« 
Tired  of  the  world  and  all  iu  industry. 

XXIXI. 

REPROOF. 

But  what  if  One,  through  grove  or  flowery 

mead. 
Indulging  thus  at  will  the  creeping  feet 
Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  should  meet 
Thy  hovering  Shade,  O  venerable  Bede  ! 
liie  saint,  the  schoUur,  from  a  circle  freed 
Of  toil  stupendous,  in  a  hallowed  seat 
Of  learning,  where  thou  heard'st  the  billows  beat 
On  a  wild  coast,  rough  monitors  to  feed 
Perpetual  industry.     Sublime  Recluse ! 
The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the  debt 
Imposed  on  human  kind,  must  first  forget 
Thy  diligence,  thy  unrdazing  use 


Of  a  long  life  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  last  dear  service  of  thy  passing  brewi  I  * 

XXIV. 

SAXON  MONASTKRIXS,  AND  LIGHTS  AND  SHADIS 
OP  THS  RKLIGION. 

By  such  examples  moved  to  unbought  pains. 
The  people  work  like  congregated  btt& ; 
Eager  to  build  the  quiet  Fortresses 
Where  Piety,  as  they  believe,  obtains 
From  Heaven  a  g^eniral  blessing ;  timdy  rains 
Or  needful  sunshme  ;  prosperous  enterprise, 
J  ustice  and  peace :— bold  taith  1  yet  also  rise 
The  sacred  Structures  for  less  doubtful  gains. 
The  Sensual  think  with  reverence  of  the  palms 
Which  the  chast*  Votaries  seek,  beyond  the 

grave; 
If  penance  be  redeemable,  thence  alms 
Flow  to  the  poor,  and  freedom  to  the  slave ; 
And  if  full  on  the  Sanctuary  save 
Lives  Uack  with  guilt,  ferodty  it  calms. 

XXV. 
MISSIONS  AND  TRAVBLS. 

Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam 
To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores ; 
Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  knee-worn  floors 
To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christendom ; 
Whence  they,  like  richly-laden  merchants,  come 
To  their  belovM  cells :— or  shall  we  say 
That,  like  the  Red-cross  Knight,  they  urge 

their  way. 
To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 
Truth,  their  immortal  Una  7  Babylon. 
Learned  and  wise,  hath  perished  utterly. 
Nor  leaves  her  Speech  one  word  to  aid  the  sigh 
That  wotUd  lament  her ;— Memphis,  Tyre,  are 

gone 
With  all  their  Arts,— but  classic  lore  glides  on 
By  these  Religious  saved  for  all  posterity. 


XXVI. 

ALFRED. 

Behold  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  ^wn. 
The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  dear  I 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear ; 
Mirror  of  Princes  1    Indigent  Renown 
Might  ran^  the  starry  etner  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  Am  deserts,  who,  like  the  year,     * 
Pours  forth  his  bounty,  like  the  day  doth  cheer. 
And  awes  like  night  with  mercy-tempered  frown. 
Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 
No  moment  steals ;  pain  narrows  not  his  cares. 
Thoufi^  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spark  or  gem. 
Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  Jerusalem, 
And  Christian  India,  through  her  wide-spread 

dime, 
In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  shares. 

xxvii. 
HIS  descendants. 

When  thy  great  soul  was  freed  from  mortal 

chains. 
Darling  of  England  I  many  a  bitter  shower 
Fell  on  thy  tomb  ;  but  emulative  power 
Flowed  in  thy  line  through  undcgenerate  veins. 
The  Race  of  Alfred  covet  glorious  pains 

*  He  expired  dictating  the  last  words  of  a 
translation  of  St  John's  Goq)eL 
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When  dangtn  threaten,  dangen  ever  nev  I 
Black  tempests  bunting,  Uacker  still  in  Wew  I 
But  manly  sovereignty  its  hold  retains  : 
The  root  sincere,  the  Dranches  bold  to  strive 
With  the  ficarce  tempest,  while,  within  the  round 
Of  their  protection,  gentle  virtues  thrive ; 
As  oft,  'mid  some  green  |dot  of  open  ground. 
Wide  as  the  oak  extends  iu  dewy  gloom. 
The  loitered  hyacinths  qvead  tbeir   purple 
bJoosL 

XXVIII. 
IKFLUBNCE  ADUSBD. 

Urckd  bv  Ambition,  who  with  subtlest  skill 
Changes  ner  means,  the  Enthusiast  as  a  dupe 
Shall  soar,  and  as  a  hypocrite  can  stoop. 
And  turn  the  instnunents  of  good  to  ill. 
Moulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  will. 
Such  DuNSTAN :— from  its  Benedictine  coop 
Issues  the  master  Mind,  at  whose  fell  swoop 
The  chaste  afiections  tremble  to  fulfil 
Their  purposes.  ^  Behold,  pre-signified. 
The  Might  of  spiritual  sway  1  his  thoughts,  his 

dreams. 
Do  in  the  supernatural  world  abide : 
So  vaunt  a  throng  of  Followers,  filled  with  pride 
In  what  they  see  of  virtues  pu^ed  to  extremes. 
And  sorceries  of  talent  misapplied. 

XXIX. 

DANISH  CONQUESTS. 

Wok  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl  obey  ! 
Dissension,  checking  arms  that  would  restrain 
The  incessant  Rovers  of  the  northern  main. 
Helps  to  restore  and  spread  a  Pagan  sway: 
But  Gospel-truth  is  potent  to  allay 
Fierceness  and  rage  ;  and  soon  the  cruel  Dane 
Feels,  through  the  influence  of  her  gentle  reign, 
His  native  superstitions  melt  away. 
Thus*  often,  when  thick  gloom  the  east  o'er- 

throuds, 
The  full-orbed  Moon,  slow-climbing,  doth  ap- 
pear 
Silently  to  consume  the  heavy  clouds ; 
Jiotu  no  one  can  resolve  ;  but  every  eye 
Around  her  sees,  while  air  is  hushed,  a  clear 
And  widening  circuit  of  ethereal  sky. 

XXX. 

CANUTE. 

A  PLEASANT  music  floats  along  the  Mere. 
From  Monks  in  Ely  chanting  service  hign, 
While-as  Canitte  the  King  is  rowing  by : 
"My    Oarsmen,"    quoth    the    mighty    King, 

"  draw  near. 
That  we  the  sweet  song  of  the  Monks  may 

^  hear!" 
He  listens  (all  past  conquests  and  all  schemes 
Of  future  vanishing  like  empty  dreams) 
Heart-touched,  and  haply  not  Mrithout  a  tear. 
Hie  Royal  Minstrel,  ere  the  choir  is  still. 
While  his  free  Barge  skims  the  smooth  flood 

along, 
Gives  to  thrit  rapture  an  accordant  Rhyme.^ 
()  suflfering  Earth  I  be  thankful :  sternest  clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subject  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-dosoended  Piety  and  Song. 


XXXI. 


THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepares 
The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  hue. 


Haik  f 'tis  the  tolKng  Curfew !— the  stars  shine ; 
But  of  the  lights  that  dierish  household  caret 
And  festive  gladness,  bums  not  one  that  dares 
To  twinkle  after  that  dull  stroke  of  thine. 
Emblem  and  instrument,  from  Thames  to  Tyn^ 
Of  force  that  daunts,  and  cunning  that  easaaiesi 
Yet  as  the  terrors  of  the  lordly  bell. 
That  quench,  from  hut  to  palaoe,lamps  and  fira^ 
Touch  not  the  tapers  of  the  sacred  quires ; 
Even  so  a  thraldom,  studious  to  expel 
Old  laws,  and  ancient  customs  to  derange. 
To  Creed  or  Ritual  brings  no  fiital  diange. 

XXXII. 

Coldly  we  spake.  The  Saxons,  overpoweteJ 
By  wrong  triumphant  through  its  own  excess. 
From  fields  laid  waste,  from  house  and  home 

devoured 
By  flames,  lode  up  to  heaven  and  crave  redress 
From  God's  eternal  justice.    Pitiless 
Though  men  be,  there  are  angels  that  can  feel 
For  wounds  that  death  alone  has  power  to  heal. 
For  penitent  guilt,  and  innocent  digress. 
And  has  a  Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 
His  Country's  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes  no 

more; 
Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonise  ; 
And  far  above  the  mine's  most  precious  ore 
The  least  small  pittance  of  bare  mould  they 

prize 
Scooped  from  the  sacred  earth  where  his  dear 

relics  lie. 

XXX  in. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CLERMONT. 

"And  shall,"  the  Pontiff  asks,  "profimenesi 

flow 
"  From  Nazareth — source  of  Christian  piety. 
From  Bethlehem,  from  the  Mounts  of  Agony 
And  glorified  Ascension  ?    Warriors,  go. 
With  prayers  and  blessings  we  your  path  will 

sow ; 
Like  Moses  hold  our  hands  erect,  till  ye 
Have  chased  far  oflf  by  righteous  victory 
These  sons  of  Amalek,  or  laid  them  low  1 " — 
"  God  willeth  it,"  the  whole  assembly  cry ; 
Shout  which  the  enraptured  multitude  astounds! 
The  Council-roof  and  Clermont's  towers  reply;— 
*'  God  willeth  it^"  from  hill  to  hill  rebounds. 
And,  in  awe-stncken  Countries  far  and  nigh^^ 
Through  "  Nature's  hollow  arch"  that  voice 

resounds.* 

XXXIV. 

CRUSADES. 

The  turbaned  Race  are  poured  in  thickening 
swarms 

Along  the  west ;  though  driven  from  Aquitaine^ 

The  Crescent  glitters  on  the  towers  of  Spain ; 

And  soft  Italia  feels  renewed  alarms  ; 

'Ilie  scimitar,  that  yields  not  to  the  charms 

Of  ease,  the  narrow  Bosphorus  will  disdain  ; 

Nor  long  (that  crossed)  would  Grecian  hills  de- 
tain 

Their  tents,  and  check  the  current  of  their  arms. 

Then  blame  not  those  who,  by  the  mightiest 
lever 

Known  to  the  moral  world.  Imagination, 

*  "The  decirion  of  this  Council  was  believed 
to  be  instantly  known  in  remote  parts  of  Europe. 
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Upheave,  so  seems  it,  finom  her  natural  station 
All  Christendom : — they  sweep  along  (was  never 
So  huge  a  host !)— to  tear  from  the  Unbeliever 
The  precious  Tomb,  their  haven  of  salvation. 

XXXV. 

RICHAXD  Z. 

RxDOUBTKD  King,  of  courage  leonine,  , 

I  mazk  thee,  Richard  !  urgent  to  equip 
Thy  warlike  person  with  the  staff  and  scrip ; 
I  watch  thee  sailing  o'er  the  midland  1»ine ; 
In  conquered  Cyprus  see  thy  Bride  decline 
Her  blushing  cheek,  love-vows  upon  her  Up, 
And  see  love^mblems  streaming  from  thy  ship, 
K%  thence  she  holds  her  way  to  Palestine. 
My  Song,  a  fearless  homager,  would  attend 
Thy  thundering  battle-axe  as  it  cleaves  the 

press 
Of  war,  but  duty  summons  her  away 
To  ttU — how,  finding  in  the  rash  distress 
Of  those  Enthusiasts  a  subservient  friend, 
To  giddier  heights  hath  clomb  the  Papal  sway. 

XXXVI. 
.     AN  INTKSDICT. 

RxAUis  quake  by  turns:  proud  Arbitress  of 

The  Chuxdi,  by  mandate  shadowing  forth  the 
power  ' 

She  arrogates  o'er  heaven's  eternal  door. 
Closes  the  gates  of  every  sacred  place. 
Straight  from  the  sun  and  tainted  air's  embrace 
All  sacred  things  are  covered  :  cheerful  mom 
Grows  sad  as  mght— no  seemly  garb  is  worn. 
Nor  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  uce 
With  natuxal  smiles  of  greeting.     Bells  are 

dumb; 
Ditches  are  graves— funereal  rites  denied  ; 
And  in  the  church-yard  he  must  take  his  bride 
Who  dares  be  wedded  (     Fancies  thickly  come 
Into  the  pensive  heart  ill  fortified, 
And  oomiortless  despairs  the  soul  benumb. 

XXXV1L 

PAPAL  ABUSES. 

As  with  the  Stream  our  voyage  we  pursue. 
The  gross  materials  of  this  world  present 
A  marvellous  study  of  wild  accident : 
Uncputh  proximities  of  old  and  new ; 
And  bold  transfigurations,  more  untrue 
(As  might  be  deemed)  to  disciplined  intent 
^lan  fiught  the  sk^s  fantastic  element. 
When  most  fantastic^  offers  to  the  view. 
Saw  we  not  Henry  scourged  at  Becket's  shrine  ? 
Lo  I  John  self-stnpped  of  his  insignia : — crown. 
Sceptre  and  mantle,  sword  and  rmg,  laid  down 
At  a  proud  Legate's  feet  1  The  spears  that  line 
Baronial  halls  the  opprobrious  insult  feel ; 
And  angry  Ocean  roars  a  vain  appeaL 

XXXVIII. 
8CKNB  IN  VXNICX. 

Black  Demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head, 
To  Caesar's  Successor  the  Pontiff  spake  ; 
"  Ere  I  absolve  thee,  stoop  !  that  on  thy  neck 
Levelled  with  earth  this  foot  of  mine  may 

tread- 
Then  he,  who  to  the  altar  had  been  led. 
He,  whose  strong  arm  the  Orient  could  not 

chedc. 


He,  who  had  held  the  Soldan  at  his  beck. 
Stooped,  of  all  glory  disinherited, 
And  even  the  common  dignity  of  man  ! — 
Amazement  strikes  the  crowd :  while  many  turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  bum 
With  scom,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature  :  but  the  sense  of  most 
In  abject  sympathy  with  power  is  losL 

xxxzx. 

PAPAL  DOMINION. 

Unless  to  Peter's  Chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come  and  ask  permission  when  to  blow. 
What  further  empire  would  it  have  ?  for  now 
A  ghostly  Domination,  unconfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  nards  to  Love  assigned. 
Sits  there  in  sober  tmth— to  raise  the  low. 
Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow  ; 
Tlirough  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to  un- 
bind !— 
Resist— the  thunder  quails  thee  I— Crouch— re- 
buff 
Shall  be  thy  recompence  t  fipom  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand. 
And  'tis  the  Pope  that  wields  it: — whether 

rough 
Or  smooth  his  fnmt,  our  worid  b  in  his  hand  1 


PART  XL 

TO  THB  CLOSB  OP  THB  TROUBLXS  IN  TKB  RXIGN 
OP  CHARLES  L 


How  soon — alas  I  did  Man,  created  pure — 
By  Angels  guarded,  deviate  from  the  line 
Prescrioed  to  duty: — ^woeful  forfeiture 
He  made  by  wilful  breach  of  law  divine. 
With  like  perverseness  did  the  Church  abjure 
Obedience  to  her  Lord,  and  haste  to  twine, 
'Mid  Heaven-bom  flowers  that  shall  for  aye 

endure, 
Weeds  on  whose  firont  the  world  had  fixed  her 

sign. 
O  Man, — if  with  thy  trials  thus  it  iaresj 
If  good  can  smooth  the  vray  to  evil  choice. 
From  all  rash  censure  be  the  mind  kept  free ; 
He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares. 
And,  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  ne'er  abandons  Charity. 

IL 

From  false  assumption  rose,  and  fondly  hail'd 
By  superstition,  spread  the  Papal  power ; 
Yet  do  not  deem  the  Autocracy  prevail'd 
Thus  only,  even  in  error's  darkest  hour. 
She  daunts,  forth-thundering  from  her  spiritual 

tower 
Brute  rapine,  or  with  gentle  lure  she  tames. 
Justice  and  Peace  through  Her  uphold  their 

claims ; 
And  Chastity  finds  many  a  sheltering  bower. 
Realm  there  is  none  that  if  controul'd  or  swa/d 
By  her  commuids  partakes  not,  in  degree, 
Of  good,  o'er  manners,  arts,  and  arms,  diffused : 
Yes,  to  thy  domination,  Roman  See, 
Tho'  miserably,  oft  monstrously,  abused 
By  blind  amUtion,  be  this  tribute  paid. 
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III. 

CISTBRTIAN  MONASmV. 

**H*mK  Mam  mart  /urely  HvtM,  leu  &fi  doth 

faU, 
Mort  prompify  Hut,  walks  with  strkUr  kted. 
Men  timely  rests,  tiles  happier^  is  freed 
Earlier  from  cUimsi$ur JtreSf  and  gains  wiihal 
A  hr^^iier  crown," — On  yon  CUtertian  wall 
Thai  confident  assuzance  may  be  read  ; 
And,  to  like  shelter,  from  the  world  have  fled 
Increaaing  multitudes.    The  potent  call 
Doubtless  shall  cheat  full  oft  the  heart's  desires  ; 
Yet,  while  the  rugged  Age  on  pliant  knee 
Vows  to  rapt  Fancy  humble  fealtv,. 
A  gentler  hfe  spreads  round  the  noly  spires ; 
Where'er  they  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  retires* 
Andti£ry  hanrests  crown  the  fertile  lea. 

IT. 

Bkplosablb  his  lot  who  tUIs  the  ground, 
His  whole  life  long  tills  it,  with  heartless  toil 
Of  villain-service,  passing  with  the  soil 
To  each  new  Master,  like  a  steer  or  hound, 
Or  like  a  rooted  tree,  or  stone  earth-bound  ; 
But  mark  how  gladly,  through  their  own  do- 


The  Monks  relax  or  break  these  iron  chains ; 
While  Mercy,  uttering,  through  their  voice,  a 

sound 
Echoed  in  Heaven,  cries  out,  '*  Ye  Chiefs,  abate 
These  legalised  oppressions!  Man — whose  name 
And  nature  God  disdained  not;  Man — whose 

soul 
Christ  died  for— cannot  forfeit  his  high  claim 
To  live  and  move  exempt  from  all  controul 
Which  fellow-feeling  doth  not  mitigate  1" 

V. 
MONKS  AND  SCHOOLMX. 

Record  we  too,  with  just  and  faithful  pen, 
That  many  hooded  Cenobites  there  are. 
Who  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a  care 
Of  public  quiet ;  unambitious  Men, 
Counsellors  for  the  world,  of  piercing  ken  ; 
Whose  fervent  exhortations  from  afiu- 
Move  Princes  to  their  duty,  peace  or  war  ; 
And  oft-times  in  the  most  foroidding  den 
Of  solitude,  with  love  of  science  strong. 
How  patiently  the  yoke  of  thought  they  bear 
How  subtly  glide  its  finest  threads  along  I 
Spirits  that  crowd  the  intellectual  sphere 
With  mazy  boundaries,  as  the  astronomer 
With  orb  and  cycle  girds  the  starry  thxong. 

VI. 
OTHER  BENEFITS. 

And,  BOt  in  vain  embodied  to  the  sight. 
Religion  finds  even  in  the  stem  retreat 
Of  feudal  sway  her  own  appropriate  seat ; 
From  the  collegiate  pomps  on  Windsor^s  height 
Down  to  the  humbler  altar,  which  the  Kni^t 
And  his  Retainers  of  the  embattled  hall 
Seek  in  domestic  oratory  small. 
For  prayer  in  stillness,  or  the  chanted  rite ; 
Then  chiefly  dear,  when  foes  are  planted  round, 
Who  teach  the  intrepid  guardians  of  the  place — 
Hourly  exposed  to  death,  with  famine  worn. 
And  sufTenng  under  many  a  perilous  wound — 
How  sad  would  be  their  durance,  if  forlorn 
Of  offices  dispensing  heavenly  grace  1 


VII. 
CONTtNUBIX 

And  what  melodious  sounds  at  times  pievail ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  how  bright  a  gleam 
Pours  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  Stream  ! 
What  heartfelt  fragrance  mingles  with  the  gale 
That  swells  the  bosom  of  our  passing  sail  I 
For  where,  but  on  this  River^  mar«n,  blow 
Those  flowers  of  chivalry,  to  bind  the  tirow 
Of  hardihood  with  wreaths  that  shall  not  fiiil  7— 
Fair  Court  of  Edward !  wonder  of  the  worid ! 
I  see  a  matchless  blazonry  unfuried 
Of  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  love ; 
And  meekness  tempering  honourable  pride ; 
The  lamb  is  couching  by  Uie  lion's  side. 
And  near  the  flame-eyed  eagle  sits  the  dove« 

VIII. 

crusaders. 
Ft;RL  we  the  sails,  and  psiss  with  tardy  oars 
Through  these  bright  regions,  castin^^  many  a 

glance 
Upon  the  dream-like  issues— the  romance 
Or  many-coloured  life  that  Fortune  pours 
Round  the  Crusaders,  till  on  distant  shores 
Their  labours  end  ;  or  they  return  to  lie. 
The  vow  performed,  in  cross-legged  effigy. 
Devoutly  stretched  upon  their  cbincel  Soon. 
Am  I  deceived  ?    Or  is  their  requiem  duuited 
By  voices  never  mute  when  Heaven  unties 
Her  inmost,  softest,  tenderest  harmonies ; 
Requiem  which  Earth  takes  up  with  voice  un- 
daunted. 
When  she  would  tell  how  Brave,  and  Good, 

and  Wise, 
For  their  high  guerdon  not  in  vain  have  panted  1 

iz. 

As  faith  thus  sanctified  the  warrioi's  crest 
While  from  the  Papal  Unity  there  came. 
What  feebler  means  had  fail'd  to  give,  one  aim 
Diffused  thro'  all  the  regions  of  the  West ; 
So  does  Jier  Unity  its  power  attest 
By  works  of  Art,  that  shed,  on  the  outward 

frame 
Of  worship,  glory  and  grace,  which  ^ho  shall 

blame 
That  ever  looked  to  heaven  for  final  rest  f 
Hail  countless  Temples  I  that  so  well  befit 
Your  ministry ;  that,  as  ye  rise  and  take 
Form,spirit,and  character,  from  holy  writ. 
Give  to  devotion,  wheresoe'er  awake. 
Pinions  of  high  and  higher  sweep,  and  make 
The  unconverted  soul  with  awe  submiL 


Where  long  and  deeply  hath  been  fixed  the  root 
•In  the  blest  soil  of  gospel  truth,  the  Tree, 
(Blighted  or  scathed  tho'  many  branches  be, 
Put  forth  to  wither,  many  a  hopeful  shoot) 
Can  never  cease  to  bear  celestial  fruit. 
Witness  the  Church  that  oft-times,  with  effect 
Dear  to  the  saints,  strives  earnestly  to  <ject 
Her  bane,  her^tal  energies  recnut. 
Lamenting,  do  not  hopelessly  repine 
When  such  good  work  is  doomed  to  be  undone, 
The  conquests  lost  that  were  so  hardly  won :~ 
All  promises  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  will  shine 
In  light  confirmed  while  years  their  course  shall 

run, 
GMifirmed  alike  in  progress  and  decline 


■ 
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XI. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATIOW. 

Enough  I  for  see,  with  dim  association 
The  tapers  bum ;  the  odorous  incense  feeds 
A  greedy  flame ;  the  pompous  mass  proceeds ; 
The  Priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecration ; 
And,  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 
An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds ; 
And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like  reeds 
To  a  soft  breexe,  in  lowly  ad<Mration. 
This  Valdo  brooks  not  On  the  banks  of  Rhone 
He  taught,  till  persecution  chased  him  thence. 
To  adore  the  Invisible,  and  Him  alone. 
Nor  are  his  Followers  loth  to  seek  defence, 
'Mid  woods  and  wilds,  on  Nature's  craggy 

throne. 
From  rites  that  trample  upon  soul  and  sense. 

XII. 

THB  VAUDOIS. 

But  whence  came  they  who  for  the  Saviour 

Lord 
Have  lonff  borne  witness  as  the    Scriptures 

teach? — 
Ages  ere  Valdo  raised  his  voice  to  preach 
In  Gallic  ears  the  unadulterate  Word, 
Their  fugitive  Progenitors  explored 
Subalpine  vales,  in  quest  of  safe  retreats 
Where  that  pure  Church  survives,  though  sum* 

mer  heats 
Open  a  passage  to  the  Romish  sword. 
Far  as  it  dares  to  follow.     Herbs  self-sown, 
And  fruitage  gathered  from  the  chesnut  wood. 
Nourish  the  sufferers  then;  and  mists, that  brood 
O'er  chasms  with  new-fallen  obstacles  bestrown. 
Protect  them  ;  and  the  eternal  snow  that  daunts 
Aliens,  is  God's  good  winter  for  their  haunts. 

XIII 

Pkaisbd  be  the  Rivers,  from  their  mountain 

springs 
Shouting  to  Freedom,   "  Plant   thy  banners 

here!" 
To  harassed  Piety,  "Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  in  our  caverns  smooth  thy  ruffled  wingsl " 
Nor  be  unthankcd  their  finad  hngerings — 
Silent,  but  not  to  high-souled  Passion  s  ear— 
'Mid  reedy  fens  wide-spread  and  marshes  drear. 
Their  own  creation.     Such  glad  welcomings 
As  Po  was  heard  to  give  where  Venice  rose 
Hailed  from  aloft  thosfc  Heirs  of  truth  divine 
Who  near  his  fountains  sought  obscure  repose. 
Yet  came  prepared  as  glorious  lights  to  shme. 
Should  that  be  needed  for  their  sacred  Charge; 
Blest  Prisoners  They,  whcoe  spirits  were  at 

large  I 

XIV. 

WALDBNSBS. 

Thosh  had  given  earliest  notice,  as  the  lark 

Springs  from  the  ground  the  mom  to  gratulate; 

Or  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate, 

Bv  striking  out  a  solitary  sparky 

When  all  the  world  witn  midnight  gloom  was 

dark. — 
Then  followed  the  Waldensian  bands,  whom 

Hate  . 
In  vain  endeavours  to  exterminate, 
Whom  Obloquy  pursues  with  hideous  bark ; 
But  they  d«sut  not ;— and  the  sacred  fire, 


Rekindled  thus,  from  dens  and  savage  woods 
Moves,  handed  on  with  never-ceasing  care. 
Through  courts,  through  camps,  o'er  limitary 

floods ; 
Nor  lacks  this  sea-girt  Isle  a  timely  share 
Of  the  new  Flame,  not  suffered  to  expire. 

XV. 
ARCHBISHOP  CHICHBLY  TO  BBKRV  V. 

"  What  beast  in  wilderness  or  cultured  field 
The  lively  beauty  of  the  leopard  shows  7 
What  flower  in   meadow-ground    or   garden 

grows 
That  to  the  towering  lily  doth  not  yield  ? 
Let  both  meet  only  on  Uiy  royal  shield  I 
Go  forth,  great  King  1  claim  what  thy  birth 

bestows; 
Conquer  the  Gallic  lily  which  thy  foes 
Dare  to  usurp ;— thou  hast  a  sword  to  wield. 
And  Heaven  will  crown  the  right."— ITic  mitred 

Sire 
Thus  spake— and  lo  !  a  Fleet,  for  Gaul  addrest. 
Ploughs  her  bold  course  across  the  wondering 

seas ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  ambition,  in  the  breast 
Of  youthful  heroes,  is  no  sullen  fire. 
But  one  that  leaps  to  meet  the  fanning  breeze. 

XVI. 
WABS  op  YORK  AND  LANCASTEB. 

Thus  is  the  storm  abated  by  the  craft 

Of  a  shrewd  Counsellor,  eaeer  to  protect 

The  Church,  whose  power  hath  recently  been 

checked. 
Whose  monstrous  riches  threatened.     So  the 

shaft 
Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaffed 
In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers — 
Pride  to  be  crashed  away  by  bitter  tears  ! 
For  deep  as  hell  itself,  the  avenging  draught 
Of  civil  slaughter.    Yet,  while  temporal  power 
Is  by  these  uiocks  exhausted,  spiritual  tmth 
Maintains  the  else  endangered  gift  of  life  ; 
Proceeds  from  infancy  to  lusty  youth  ; 
And,  under  cover  of  this  woeful  strife. 
Gathers  unblighted  strength  from  hour  to  hour. 

XVII. 

WICLIFFB. 

Oncb  more  the  Church  is  seised  with  sudden 

fear. 
And  at  her  call  is  Wicliffe  disinhumed  : 
Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed 
And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near ; 
Forthwith,  that  ancient  Voice  which  Streams 

can  hear 
Thus  speaks  (that  Voice  which  walks  upon  the 

wind. 
Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind) — 
"  As  thou  these  ashes,  little  Brook  1  wilt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. 
Into  main  Ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  Teacher's  Doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall  spread,  throughout  the  world 

.dispersed* 
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XVIII. 
CORRUPTIONS  OP  THB  HIGHSR  CLSRCY. 

"  WoB  to  you.  Prelates  I  rioting  in  ease 

And  cumbrous  wealth — ^the    shame    of   your 

estate  ; 
You,  on  whose  progress  dazzling  trains  await 
Of  pompous  horses  ;  whom  vain  title-s  please  ; 
Who  will  be  served  by  others  on  their  icnees. 
Yet  will  yourselves  to  God  no  service  pay ; 
Pastors  who  neither  take  nor  point  the  way 
To  Heaven  ;  for,  either  lost  in  vanities 
Ye  have  no  skill  to  teach,  or  if  ye  know 
And  speak  the  word "    Alasl   of  fearful 

things 
Tis  the  most  fearful  when  the  people's  eye 
Abuse  hath  cleared  from  vain  imaginings ; 
And  taught  the  general  voice  to  prophesy 
Of  Justice  armed,  and  Pride  to  be  laid  low. 

XIX. 

ADUSE  OF  MONASTIC  POWER. 

And  what  is  Penance  with  her  knotted  thong  ; 

Mortification  with  the  shirt  of  hair. 

Wan  cheek,  and  knees  ind(irated  with  prayer. 

Vigils,  and  fastings  rigorous  as  long ; 

If  cloistered  Avarice  scruple  not  to  wrong 

The  pious,  humble,  useful  Secular, 

And  rob  the  people  of  his  daily  care. 

Scorning  that  world  whose  blindness  makes  her 

strong  f 
Inversion  strange  I  that,  unto  One  who  lives 
For  self,  and  struggles  with  himself  alone. 
The  amplest  share  of  heavenly  favour  gives  ; 
That  to  a  Monk  allots,  both  in  the  esteem 
Of  God  and  man,  place  higher  than  to  him 
Who  on  the  good  of  others  biiilds  his  own  1 

XX. 

MONASTIC  VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet  more,— roimd  many  a  Convent's  blazing 

fire 
Unhallowed  tlveads  of  revelry  are  spun ; 
There  Venus  sits  disguised  like  a  Nun, — 
While  Bacchus,  clothed  in  semblance  of  a  Friar, 
Pours  out  his  choicest  beverage  high  and  higher 
Sparkling,  until  it  cannot  choose  but  run 
Over  the  bowl,  whose  silver  lip  hath  won 
An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire — 
To  stay  the  precious  waste.    Through  every 

brain 
The  domination  of  the  sprightly  juice 
Spreads  high  conceits  to  madding  Fancy  dear. 
Till  the  arched  roof,  with  resolute  abuse 
Of  its  grave  echoes,  swells  a  choral  strain. 
Whose  votive  burthen  is — "  Our  kingdom's 

herb!" 

XXL 

DISSOLUTION  OP  THB  MONASTERIES. 

Threats  come  which  no  submission  may  as- 
suage. 
No  s.icrifice  avert,  no  power  dispute : 
The  tapers  shall  be  quenched,  the  belfries  mute, 
And,  'mid  theirchoirs  unroofed  by  selfish  rage. 
The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafy  cage ; 
The  gadding  bxamble  hang  her  purple  fruit ; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  ^ded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age. 
The  owl  of  evouDg  and  th«  woodland  fox 


For  their  abode  the  shrines  of  Waltham  choose : 

Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 

To  stoop  her  head   before    these   desperate 

shocks — 
She  whose  hieh  pomp  displaced,  as  story  tells^ 
Arimathean  Joseph's  wattled  cells. 

XXI  r. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  lovely  Nun  (submisjuve,  but  more  meek 
Through  saintly  habit  than  from  effort  due 
To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 
With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and  weak; 
Goes  forth — unveiling  timidly  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue. 
While  throuj^h  the  Convent's  gate  to  open  view 
Soflly  she  glides,  another  home  to  seek. 
Not  Iris,  issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine. 
An  Apparition  more  divinely  bright  t 
Not  more  attractive  to  the  dazzled  sight 
Those  watery  glories,  on  the  stormy  brine 
Poured  forth,  while  summer  sims  at  distance 

shine, 
And  the  green  vales  lie  hushed  in  sober  light  I 

XXIII. 

CONTINUED. 

Yet  many  a  novice  of  the  cloistral  shade. 
And  many  chained  by  vows,  with  eager  glee 
The  warrant  hail,  exulting  to  be  free ; 
Like  ships  before  whose  keels,  full  long  embayed 
In  polar  ice,  propitious  winds  have  uide 
Unlooked-for  outlet  to  an  open  sea. 
Their  liquid  world,  for  bold  discovery. 
In  all  her  quarters  temptingly  displayed  1 
Hope  guides  the  young ;  but  when  the  old  must 

pass 
The  threshold,  whither  shall  they  turn  to  find 
The  hospitality — the  alms  (alas  I 
Alms  may  be  needed)  which  that  House  be- 
stowed f  _ 
Can  they,  in  faith  and  worship,  train  the  mind 
To  keep  this  new  and  questionable  road  T 

XXIV. 

SAINTS. 

Vb,  too,  must  fly  before  a  chasing  hand. 

Angels  and  Saints,  in  every  hamlet  mourned  I 

Ah  I  if  the  old  idolatry  be  spumed. 

Let  not  your  radiant  Shapes  desert  the  Land : 

Her  adoration  was  not  your  demand. 

The  fond  heart  proffered  it— the  servile  heart ; 

And  therefore  are  ye  summoned  to  depart,^ 

Michael,  and  thou,  St  George,  whose  darning 

brand 
The  Dragon  quelled ;  and  valiant  Margaret 
Whose  rival  sword  a  like  Opponent  slew  : 
And  rapt  Cecilia,  seraph-haunted  Queen 
Of  harmony :  and  weeping  Magdalene, 
Who  in  the  penitential  desert  met 
Gales  sweet  as  those  that  over  Eden  blew  ! 

XXV. 

the  virgin. 
Mother  I  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman  I  above  ail  women  glorified. 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast : 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost : 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
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With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast : 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.     Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unfor^iven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  I 

XXVI. 

APOLOGY. 

Not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure 
Was  the  supremacy  of  crafW  Rome  ; 
Age  after  age  to  the  arch  of  Christendom 
Aerial  keystone  haughtily  secure  ; 
Supremacy  from  Heaven  transmitted  pure. 
As  many  hold  ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  tomb 
Pass,  some  through  fire — and  by  the  scaffold 

some —  ^ 

Like  saintly  Fisher,  and  tmbendine  More. 
**  Lightly  for  both  the  lx>som's  lord  did  sit 
Upon  his  throne  ;"  unsoftened,  undismayed 
By  aught  that  mingled  with  the  tragic  scene 
Of  pity  or  fear ;  and  More's  ray  genius  played 
With  the  inoffensive  sword  of  native  wit, 
Than  the  bare  axe  more  luminous  and  keen. 

XXVII. 
IMAGINATIVE  REGRSTS. 

Deep  is  the  lamentation  i    Not  alone  ^ 
From  Sages  justly  honoured  by  mankind  ; 
But  from  the  ghostly  tenants  of  the  wind. 
Demons  and  Spirits,  niany  a  dolorous  groan 
Issues  for  that  dominion  overthrown : 
Proud  Tiber  grieves,  and  far-off  Ganges,  blind 
As  his  own  wor^ippers :  and  Nile,  reclmcd 
Upon  his  monstrous  urn,  the  farewell  moan 
Renews.  Through  every  forest,  cave,  and  den. 
Where  frauds  were  hatdied  of  old,  hath  sorrow 

past — 
Hangs  o'er  the  Arabian  Prophet's  native  Waste, 
Where  once  his    airy  helpers   schemed    and 

planned 
'Mid  spectral  lakes  bcmocking  thirsty  men, 
And  stalking  pillars  built  of  fiery  :and. 

XXVIII. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Grant  that  by  this  unsparing  hurricane 
Green  leaves  with  yellow  mixed  are  torn  away. 
And  goodly  fruitage  with  the  mother  spray  ; 
'Twere    madness  —  wished    we,  therefore,  to 

'  detain. 
With  hands  stretched  forth  in  mollified  disdain. 
The  "  trumpery"  that  ascends  in  bare  display — 
Bulls,  pardons,  relics,  cowls  black,  white,  and 

Upwhtrled,  and  flving  o'er  the  ethereal  plain 
Fast  bound  for  Limbo  Lake.     And  yet  not 

choice 
,  But  habit  rules  the  unreflecting  herd. 
And  airy  bonds  are  hardest  to  disown  ; 
Hence,  with  the  spiritual  sovereignty  trans- 
ferred 
Unto  itself,  the  Crown  assumes  a  voice 
Of  reckless  mastery,  hitherto  unknown. 

XXIX. 

TRANSLATION   OF  THE  BIBLE. 

But,  to  outweigh  all  harm,  the  sacred  Book, 
In  du$ty  sequestration  wrapt  too  long. 


Assumes  the  accents  of  our  native  tongue  ; 
And  he  who  guides  the  plough,  or  wields  the 

crook, 
With  understanding  spirit  now  may  look 
Upon  her  records,  listen  to  her  song, 
And  sifl  her  laws — much  wondering  that  the 

wrong. 
Which  Faith  has  su£ered.  Heaven  could  calmly 

brook. 
Transcendent  boon  i  noblest  that  earthly  King 
Ever  bestowed  to  equalize  and  bless 
Under  the  weight  of  mortal  wretchedness  1 
But  passions  spread  like  plagues,  and  thousands 

wild 
With  bigotr3r  shall  tread  the  Offering 
Beneath  their  feet,  detested  and  demed. 

XXX. 

THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE. 

For  what  contend  the  wise? — for  nothing  less 
Than  that  the  Soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 

Sense, 
And  to  her  God  restored  by  evidence 
Of  things  not  seen,  drawn   forth  from  their 

recess, 
Root  there,  and  not  in  forms,  her  holiness  ;  — 
For'  Faith,  which  to  the  Patriarchs  did  dispense 
Sure  guidance,  ere  a  ceremonial  fence 
Was   needful  round  men  thirsting    to  trans- 
gress ;— 
For  Faith,  more  perfect  still,  with  which  the 

Lord 
Of  all,  himself  a  Spirit,  in  the  youth 
Of  Christian.aspiration,  deigned  to  fill 
The  temples  of  their  hearts  who,  with  his  word 
Informed,  were  resolute  to  do  his  will, 
And  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

XXXI. 

EDWARD  VI. 

"  Sweet  is  the  holine^  of  Youth  "—so  felt 
Time-honoured  Chaucer  speaking  through  that 

Lay 
By  which  the  Prioress  beguiled  the  way. 
And  many  a  Pilgrim's  rugged  heart  did  melt. 
Hadst  thou,  loved  Bard  1   whose  spirit  oitcn 

dwelt 
In  the  clear  land  of  vision,  but  foreseen 
Kin^,  child,  and  seraph,  blended  in  the  mien 
Of  pious  Edward  kneeling  as  he  knelt 
In  meek  and  simple  infancy,  what  joy 
For  universal  Christendom  had  thrilled 
Thy  heart  1  what  hopes  inspired  thy  genius 

skilled 
(O  great  Precursor  genuine  morning  Star) 
llie  lucid  shafts  of^reason  to  employ. 
Piercing  the  Papal  darkness  from  afar  t 

XXXII. 

edward  signing  the  warrant  for  the 
exbci;tion  of  joan  of  kent. 

The  tears  of  man  in  various  measure  gush 
From  various  sources  ;  gently  overflow 
From  blissful  transport  some — from  clefts  of  woe 
Some  with  ungovernable  impulse  rush  ; 
And  some,  coeval  with  the  earliest  blush 
Of  infant  passion,  scarcely  dare  to  show 
Their  pearly  lustre— coming  but  to  go  ; 
And  some  break  forth  when  others'  sorrows 

crush 
The  sympathising  heart.    Nor  these,  nor  yet 
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The  noblest  drops  to  admiration  known. 
To  gratitude,  to  injuries  forgiven — 
Claim  Heaven's  regard  like  waters  that  have  wet 
The  innocent  .eyes  of  youthful  Monarchs  driven 
To  pen  the  «TfanHar«>«  nature  doth  disown. 

XXXIII. 

REVIVAL  OF  FOPBKV. 

Ths  saintly  Youth  has  ceased  to  rule,  discrowned 

By  unrelenting  Death.    O  People  keen 

For  change,  to  whom  the  new  looks  always 

green! 
Rejoicing  did  they  cast  upon  the  ground 
Their  Gods  of  wood  and  stone ;  and,  at  the 

sound 
Of  counter-proclamation,  now  are  seen, 

i Proud  triumph  is  it  for  a  sullen  Queen  !) 
lifting  them  up,  the  worship  to  confound 
Of  the  Most  High.    Again  do  they  invoke 
The  Creature,  to  the  Creature  glory  give  ; 
Again  with  frankincense  the  altars  smoke 
Like  those  the  Heathen  served ;  and  mass  is 

sung; 
And  prayer  man's  rational  prerogative, 
Runs  through  blind  channels  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 

XXXIV. 

LATIMER  AND  RIDLEY. 

How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unrolled  ' 
See  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 
Of  Faith  stand  coupled  for  a  common  flight  t 
One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 
Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  foretold 
A  torch  of  inextinguishable  light ; 
The  Other  gains  a  confidence  as  bold  ; 
And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 
The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime, 
Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 
Of  saintly  Friends  the  "  murthcrer's  chain  par- 
take. 
Corded,  and  burning  at  the  social  stake :" 
Earth  never  witnessed  object  more  sublime 
In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fair  1 

XXXV. 

CRANMER. 

Outstretching   flame -ward  his   upbraided 

hand 
(O  God  of  mercy,  may  no  earthly  Seat 
Of  judgment  sucn  presumptuous  doom  repeat  I) 
Amid  the  shuddering   throng  doth  Cranmer 

stand  ; 
Firm  as  the  stake  to  which  with  iron  band 
His  frame  is  tied ;  firm  from  the  naked  feet 
To  the  bare  head.    The  victory  is  complete ; 
The  shrouded  Body  to  the  Soul's  command 
Answers  with  more  than  Indian  fortitude. 
Through  all  her  nerves  with  finer  sense  endued. 
Till  breath  departs  in  blissful  aspiration : 
Then,  'mid  the  ghastly  ruins  of  the  fire. 
Behold  the  unalterable  heart  entire. 
Emblem  of  faith  untouched,  miraculous  attesta- 
tion! 

XXXVI. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TROUBLES  OP  THE 
REFORMATION. 

Aid,  glorious  Martyrs,  from  your  fields  of  light, 
Our  mortal  ken  I  Inspire  a  perfect  trust 
(While  we  look  round}  that  Heaven's  decrees 
arejust : 


Which  few  can  hold  committed  to  a  fight 
That  shows,  ev'n  on  its  better  side,  the  might 
Of  proud  Self-will,  Rapacity,  and  Lust, 
'Mid  clouds  enveloped  of  polemic  dust. 
Which  showers  of  blood  seem  rather  to  incito 
Than  to  allay.    Anathemas  are  hurled 
From  both  sides  ;  veteran  thimders  (the  brute 

test 
Of  truth)  are  met  by  fulminations  new — 
Tartarean  flags  are  caught  at,  and  unfurled^ 
Friends  strike  at  friend^  the  flying  shall  pur« 

sue — 
And  Victory  sickens,  ignorant  where  to  rest ! 

XXXVIL 
ENGLISH  REFORMERS  IK  EXILE. 

Scattering,  like  birds  escaped  the  fowler^s  net. 
Some  seek  with  timely  flight  a  foreign  strand  ; 
Most  happy,  re-assembled  in  a  land 
By  daunilcss  Luther  freed,  could  they  forget 
Their  Country's  woes.    But  scarcely  have  they 

met. 
Partners  in  faith,  and  brothers  in  distress. 
Free  to  pour  forth  their  common^  thankfulness. 
Ere  hope  declines :— their  union  is  beset 
With  speculative  notions  rashly  sown. 
Whence  thickly-sprouting  growth  of  poisonous 

weeds ; 
Their  forms  are  broken  staves  ;  their  passions, 

steeds 
That  master  them.     How  enviably  blest 
Is  he  who  can,  by  help  of  grace,  enthrone 
The  peace  of  God  within  his  single  breast ! 

XXXVII 

ELIZABETH. 

Hail,  Vii^in  Queen  I  o'er  many  an  envious  bar 
Triumphant  snatched  from  many  a  treacherous 

wile  1 
All  hail,  sage  Lady,  whom  a  grateful  Isle 
Hath  blest,  respiring  from  that  dismal  war 
Sdlled  by  thy  voice  1  But  quickly  from  afar 
Defiance  breathes  with  more  malignant  aim ; 
And  alien  storms  with  home-bred  ferments  claim 
Portentous  fellowship.     Her  silver  car. 
By  sleepless  prudence  ruled,  glides  slowly  on ; 
Unhurt  by  violence,  from  menaced  taint 
Emerging  pure,  and  seemingly  more  bright : 
Ah  !  wherefore  yields  it  to  a  foul  constraint 
Black  as  the  clouds  its  beams  dispersed,  while 

shone. 
By  men  and  angels  blest,  the  glorious  light  T 

XXXIX. 

eminent  REFORMERS. 

Metiiinks  that  I  could  trip  o'er  heaviest  soil. 
Light  as  a  buoyant  bark  from  wrave  to  wave. 
Were  mine  the  trusty  stafl*  that  Jewel  gave 
To  youthful  Hooker,  in  familiar  style 
The  gift  exalting,  ana  with  playful  smile : 
For  thus  equipped,  and  bearing  on  his  head 
The  Donors  farewell  blessing,  can  he  dread 
Tempest,  or  length  of  way,  or  weight  of  toil?— 
More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who 

sails 
Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet. 
The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet. 
In  tiioughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gales 
From  fields  where  good  men  walk,  or  bowers 

wherein  they  rest 
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XL. 
THE  SAME. 

Holy  and  heavenly  Spiriu  as  they  are. 
Spotless  in  life^  and  eloquent  as  wise, 
with  what  entire  affection  do  they  prize 
Their  Church  reformed  I  labouring  with  earnest 

care 
To  baffle  all  that  may  her  strength  impair ; 
That  Chivch,  the  unperverted  Gospel's  seat; 
In  their  afflictions  a  divine  retreat ; 
Source  of  their  liveliest  hope  and  tenderest 

prayer  I —  ^ 
The  truth  exploring  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  doctrine  and  communion  they  have  sought 
Firmly  between  the  two  extremes  to  steer; 
But  theirs  the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot. 
To  trace  right  courses  for  the  stubborn  blind. 
And  prophesy  to  ears  that  will  not  hear. 

XLI.  « 

DISTRACTIONS. 

Men,  who  have  ceased  to  reverence,  soon  defy 
Their  forefathers;  lot  sects  are  formed,  and 

split 
With  morbid  restlessness  ; — the  ecstatic  fit 
Spreads  wide;  though  special  mysteries  mul- 
tiply. 
The  Saints  must  govern^  is  their  common  cry; 
And  so  thev  labour,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
Disgraced  by  aught  that  seems  content  to  sit 
Beneath  the  roofof  settled  Modesty. 
The  Romanist  exults ;  fipesh  hojw  he  draws 
From  the  confusion,  craftily  incites 
The  overweening,  personates  the  mad — 
To  heap  disgust  upon  the  worthier  Cause ! 
Totters  the  Throne ;  die  new-bom  Church  is  sad 
For  every  wave  against  her  peace  unites. 

xui. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

Fear  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  agree 
To  plague  her  beating  heart ;  and  there  is  one 
(Nor  idlest  that !]  which  holds  communion 
With  things  that  were  not,  yet  were  nuani  to 

be. 
Aghast  within  its  gloomjr  cavity 
l^at  eye  (which  sees  as  if  fulfilled  and  done 
Crimes  that  might  stop  the  motion  of  the  sun) 
Beholds  the  horrible  catastrophe 
Of  an  assembled  Senate  unredeemed 
From  subterraneous  Treason's  darkling  power : 
Merciless  act  of  sorrow  infinite  I 
Worse  than  the  product  of  that  dismal  night. 
When  gushiiw,  copious  as  a  thunder-shower. 
The  blood  of  Huguenots  through  Parisstreamed. 

XLin. 

illustration. 

the  jyng-prau  and  the  pall  op  the 
rhine  near  schapphausen. 

The  Virgin  Mountsun,*  wearing  tike  a  (^een 
A  brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow, 
Sheds  ruin  from  her  sides ;  and  men  below 
Wonder  that  aught  of  aspect  so  serene 
Can  link  with  desolation.    Smooth  and  green. 
And  seeming,  at  a  little  distance,  slow. 
The  waters  of  the  Rhine :  but  on  they  go 
Fretting  and  whitening,  keener  and  more  keen  ; 
Till  madness  seizes  on  the  whole  wide  Flood, 

*  The  JuDg-inau 


Turned  to  a  fearful  Thing  whose  nostrils  breathe 
Blasts  of  tempestuous  smoke — ^wherewith  he 

tries 
To  hide  himself,  but  only  magnifies ; 
And  doth  in  more  conspicuous  torment  writhe. 
Deafening  the  region  in  his  ireful  mood. 

XLIV. 
TROUBLES  OP  CHARLES  THE  PIRST. 

Even  snch  the  contrast  that,  where'er  we  move. 
To  the  mind's  eye  Religion  doth  present ; 
Now  with  her  own  deep  quietness  content ; 
Then,  like  the  mountain,  thundering  from  above 
Against  the  ancient  pine-trees  of  the  grove 
And  the  Land's  humblest  comforts.    Now  hex 

mood 
Recals  the  transformation  of  the  flood. 
Whose  rage  the  gentle  skies  in  vain  reprove. 
Earth  cannot  check.    O  terrible  excess 
Of  headstrong  will  1    Can  this  be  Piety? 
No— some  fierce  Maniac   hath   usurped  her 

name. 
And  scourges  England  struggling  to  be  free : 
Her  peace  destroyed  !  her  hopes  a  wilderness ! 
Her  blessings  cursed  —  her  glory  turned  to 

shame 

XLV. 

LAUD. 

Prejudged  by  foes  determined  not  to  spare. 
An  old  weak  Man  for  vengeance  thrown  aside, 
Lau(^  ''in  the  painful  art  of  dying"  tried, 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 
Whose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings  for- 
bear 
To  stir  in  useless  struggle)  hath  rdied 
On  hope  that  conscious  innocence  supplied. 
And  in  his  prison  breathes  celestial  air. 
Why  tarries  then  thy  chariot  t  Wherefore  stay, 

0  Death !    the  ensanguined    yet  triumphant 

wheels, 
Which  thou  prepax'st^  full  often,  to  convey 
(What  time  a  State  with  maddinar  faction  reels} 
The  Saint  or  Patriot  to  the  world  that  heals 
All  wounds,  all  perturbations  doth  allay  T 

XI VL 

APPLICTIONS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Harp  f  could'st  thou  venture,  on  thy  boldest 

string. 
The  faintest  note  to  echo  which  the  blast 
Caught  from  the  hand  of  Moses  as  it  pass'd 
O'er  Sinai's  top,  or  from  the  Shepherd-king, 
Early  awake,  by  Siloa's  brook,  to  sing 
Of  dread  Jehovah:  then,  should  wood  and  waste 
Hear  also  of  that  name,  and  mercy  cast 
Off  to  the  mountains,  tike  a  covering 
Of  which  the  Lord  was  weary,     weep,  oh  1 

weep, 
Weep  with  the  good,  beholding  King  and  Priest 
Despised  by  that  stem  God  to  whom  they  raise 
Their  suppliant  hands :  but  holy  is  the  feast 
He  keepeth ;  like  the  firmament  his  ways : 
His  statutes  like  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

PART  III. 

PROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIMES. 

I. 

1  SAW  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Maid 
Snted  alone  beneath  a  darksome  tree, 
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Whose  fondly-overhanging  canopy 
Set  off  her  brightness  with  a  pleasing  shade. 
No  Spint  was  she  ;  that  my  heart  betrayed^ 
For  she  was  one  I  loved  excecdin|;ly ; 
But  while  I  gazed  in  tender  revene 
(Or  was  it  sleep  that  with  zny  Fancy  played  ?) 
The  bright  corporeal  presence — form  and  face- 
Remaining  stiU  distinct  grew  thin  and  rarc^ 
Like  sunny  mist ; — at  length  the  golden  hair, 
Shape,  limbs,  and  heavenly  features,  keeping 

pace 
Each  with  the  other  in  a  lingering  race 
Of  dissolution,  melted  into  air. 

11. 

PATRIOTIC  SYMPATHIES. 

Last  night,  without  a  voice,  that  Vision  spake 
Fear  to  my  Soul,  and  sadness  which  might  seem 
Wholly  dissevered  from  our  present  theme  ; 
Yet,  my  beloved  country  I  I  partake 
Of  kindred  agitations  for  thy  sake  ; 
I'hou,  too,  dost  visit  oft  my  midnight  dream; 
Thy  glory  meets  me  with  the  earliest  beam 
Of  light,  which  tells  that  Morning  is  awake. 
If  aught  impair  thy  beauty  or  destroy. 
Or  but  forebode  destruction,  I  deplore 
With  filfal  love  the  sad  vicissitude  ; 
If  thou  hast  fallen,  and  righteous  Heaven  re- 
store 
The  prostrate,  then  my  spring-time  is  renewed. 
And  M>rrow  bartered  for  exceeding  joy. 

III. 

CH/RLBS  TKB  SECOND. 

Who  comes — with  ra^iire  greeted,  and  caress'd 
With  frantic  love — his  kingdom  to  regain? 
Him  Virtue's  N  urae.  Adversity,  in  vain 
Received,  and  fostered  in  her  iron  breast : 
For  all  she  taught  of  hardiest  and  of  best. 
Or  would  have  taught,  by  discipline  of  pain 
And  long  privation,  now  dissolves  amain. 
Or  is  remembered  only  to  give  zest 
To  wantonness.— Away,  Circean  revels! 
But  for  what  gain?  if  England  soon -must  sink 
Into  a  gulf  which  all  distinction  levels^ 
^'hat  bigotry  may  swallow  the  good  name. 
And,  with  that  draught,  the  life-blood:  misery, 

shame. 
By  Poets    loathed ;   from    which   Historians 

shrink  1 

IV. 

latitudinarianism. 

Yet  Truth  is  keenly  sought  for,  and  the  wind 
Charged  with  rich  words  poured  out  in  thought's 
defence ;  ■ 

Whether  the  Church  inspire  that  eloquence, 
Or  a  Platonic  Piety  connned 
To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind ; 
And  One  there  ts  who  builds  immortal  lays, 
Though  doomed  to  tread  in  solitary  ways. 
Darkness  before  and  danger^s  voice  behmd  ; 
Yet  not  alone,  nor  helpless  to  repel 
Sad  thoughts;  for  from  above  the  starry  sphere 
Come  secrets,  whispered  nightly  to  his  ear  ; 
And  the  pure  spirit  of  cele<«tial  light 
Shines  through  his  soul — "  that  he  may  see  and 

,  tell 
Of  thiqgs  invisible  to  mortal  sight** 


v. 

Walton's  book  op  lives. 

There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 

So  fair  as  these.     The  feather,  whence  the  pen 

Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  tiicse  good 

men. 
Dropped  from  an  Angel's  wing.  With  moistened 

eye 
We  read  of  &ith  and  purest  charity 
In  Statesman,  Priest,  and  humble  Citizen : 
O  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  ! 
MethinWs  their  very  names  shine  still  and  bright; 
Apart — like  glow-worms  on  a  summer  night ; 
Or  lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  fling 
A  guiding  ray :  or  seen — like  stars  on  high. 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

VI. 

clerical  integrity. 

Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  Unconforming ;  whom  one  rigorous  day 
Drives  from  their  Cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect. 
And  some  to  want — as  if  by  tempests  wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast ;  how^ destitute  !  did  I'hey 
Feel  not  that  Conscience  never  can  betray. 
That  peace  of  mind  is  Virtue's  sure  effect. 
Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily 

trod. 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence  ; 
As  men  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world ;  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of 

God. 

vn. 

persecution  or  the  Scottish  covenanters. 

When  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry, 

llie  majesty  of  England  interposed 

And  the  sword  stopped ;   the  bleeding  wounds 

were  closed ; 
And  Faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 
How  little  boots  that  precedent  of  good. 
Scorned  or  forgotten.  Thou  canst  testify. 
For  England's  shame,  O  Sister  Realm !  from 

wood. 
Mountain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street,  where 

lie 
The  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 
Slain  by  Compatriot-protestaats  that  draw 
From  councils  senseless  as  intolerant 
llieir  wanantt    Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law ; 
But  who  would  force  the  Soul  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant. 

viii. 

ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

A  VOICE,  from  long-expecting  thousands  sent. 
Shatters  the  air.  and  troubles  tower  and  spire ; 
For  Justice  hatti  absolved  the  innocent. 
And  Tyranny  is  balked  of  her  desire  : 
Up,  down,  the  busy  Thames — rapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder — it  went, 
And  transport  finds  m  every  street  a  vent. 
Till  the  whole  City  rings  like  one  vast  quire. 
The  Fathers  urge  the  People  to  be  still. 
With  outstretched  hands  and  earnest  speech— 
in  vainl 
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Yea,  many,  baply  wont  to  entertain 
Small  reverence  for  the  mitre's  offices, 
And  to  Religion's  self  no  friendly  will, 
A  Prelate's  blessing  ask  on  bended  knees. 

XX. 

WILLIAM   THB  THIRD. 

Calm  as  an  under-current,  strong  to  draw 
Millions  of  waves  into  itself,  and  run. 
From  sea  to  sea,  impervious  to  the  sun 
And  ploughing  storm,  the  spirit  of  Nassau 
Swerves  not,  (how  blest  if  by  religious  awe 
Swayed,  and  thereby  enabled  to  contend 
With  the  wide  world's  commotions)  from  its 

end 
Swerves  not— diverted  by  a  casual  law. 
Had  mortal  action  e'er  a  nobler  scope  ? 
The  Hero  comes  to  liberate,  not  defy ; 
And,  while  he  marches  on  with  stedfast  hope. 
Conqueror  beloved  1  expected  anxiously  1 
The  vacillating  Bondman  of  the  Pope 
Shrinks  from  tne  verdict  of  his  stediast  eye. 

X. 

OBLIGATIONS  OP  CIVIL  TO  RELIGIOUS  UBERTY. 

Ungrateful  Country^  if  ihou  e'er  forget 
The  sons  who  for  thy  civil  rights  have  bled  I 
How,  like  a  Roman,  Sidney  Dowed  his  head. 
And  Kussel's  milder  blood  the  scaffold  wet ; 
But  these  had  fallen  for  profitless  regret 
Had  not  thy  holy  Church  her  champions  bred, 
And  claims  from  other  worlds  insjMnted 
The  star  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yet 
(Grave  this  within  thy  heart !}  if  spiritual  things 
Be  lost,  through  apathy,  or  scorn,  or  fiear, 
Shalt  thou  thy  humbler  franchises  support. 
However  hardly  won  or  justlv  dear : 
What  came  from  heaven  to  neaven  by  nature 

dings,* 
And,  if  dissevered  thence,  its  course  is  short. 

XL 
SACHSVERBL. 

A  SUDDEN  conflict  rises  from  the  swell 
Of  a  proud  slavevv  met  by  tenets  strained 
In  Lioerty's  behalf.     Fears,  true  or  feigned^ 
Spread  through  all  ranks ;  and  lo  I  the  Sentmel 
who  loudest  rang  his  pulpit  'larum  bell 
Stands  at  the  Bar,  absolved  by  female  eyes 
Mingling  their  i^lances  with  grave  flatteries 
Lavished  on  //xm— that  England  may  rebel 
Against  her  ancient  virtue.     High  and  Low, 
Watch-words  of  Party,  on  all  tongues  are  rife ; 
As  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  heaven, 

must  owe 
To  oppositcs  and  fierce  extremes  her  life, — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow 
Of  truths  t^t  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 

XII. 

Down  a  cwift  Stream,  thus  lar,  a  bold  design 
Have  we  pursued,  with  livelier  stir  of  heart 
Than  his  who  sees,  borne  forward  by  the  Rhine, 
The  living  landscapes  greet  him^  and  depart ; 
Sees  spires  fast  sinking — up  again  to  start  I  ^ 
And  strives  the  towers  to  number,  that  recline 
O'er  the  dark  steeps,  or  on  the  horizon  line 
Striding  with  shattered  crests  his  eye  athwart. 
So  have  we  hurried  on  with  troubled  pleasure : 
Heooefoitlv  as  oa  the  bosom  of  a  stream 


That  slackens,  and  nireads  wide  a  watery  gleam. 
We,  nothing  loth  a  fingering  course  to  measure. 
May  gather  up  our  thoughts^  smd  mark  at 

leisure 
How  widely  spread  the  Interests  of  oar  theme. 

XIIL 

ASPECTS  or  CHRISTIANITY  IN  AMERICA. 

I.— THB  riLCRiM   FATHERS. 

Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they 

Who,  with  sad  hearts,  of  friends  and  country 

took 
A  last  farewell,  their  loved  abodes  forsook. 
And  hallowed  ground  in  which  their  fathers  lay: 
Then  to  the  new-found  World  explored  thcic 

way. 
That  so  a  Churdi,  unforced,  uncalled  to  brook 
Ritual  restraints,  within  some  sheltering  nook 
Her  Lord  might  worship  and  his  word  obey 
In  freedom.  Men  they  were  who  could  not  bend: 
Blest  Pilgrims,  surely,  as  they  took  for  guide 
A  will  by  sovereign  Conscience  sanctified  ; 
Blest  while  their  Spirits  from  the  woods  ascend 
Alonj^  a  Galaxy  that  knows  no  end. 
But  m  His  glory  who  for  Sinners  died. 

xnr. 

IL   CONTINUED. 

From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  they  fled 

To  Wilds  where  both  were  utterly  unknown  ; 

But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown 

What  benefits  are  missed,  what  evils  bred. 

In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 

Save  by  Self-wilL  Lo  1  from  that  distant  shore. 

For  Rite  and  Ordinance,  Piet^  is  led 

Back  to  the  Land  those  Pilgrims  left  of  yore, 

Led  by  her  own  free  choice.    So  Truth  and 

Love 
By  Conscience  governed  do  their  steps   re> 

trace. — 
Fathers  1  your  Virtues,  such  the  power  of  grace. 
Their  spirit,  in  your  Children,  thus  approve. 
Transcendent  over  time,  unbound  by  place. 
Concord  and  Charity  in  circles  move. 

XV. 

IIL    CONCLUDED. — AMERICAN  EPISCOPACY. 

Patriots  informed  with  Apostolic  light 
Were  they,  who,  when  their  Country  had  been 

freed. 
Bowing  witn  reverence  to  the  ancient  creed. 
Fixed  on  the  frame  of  England's  Church  their 

sight^ 
And  strove  in  filial  love  to  reunite 
What  force  had  severed.    Thence  they  fetched 

the  seed 
Of  Christian  unity,  and  won  a  meed 
Of  praise  from  Heaven.    To  Thee,  O  saintly 

White, 
Patriarch  of  a  wide-spreading  family. 
Remotest  lands  and  unborn  times  shall  turn. 
Whether  they  would  restore  or  build — to  Thee, 
As  one  who  rightly  taught  how  zeal  should  bum. 
As  one  tAio  drew  from  out  Faith's  holiest  urn 
The  purest  stream  of  patient  Energy. 

XVI. 

Bishops  and  Priests,  blessed  are  ye,  if  deep 
(As  yours  above  all  offices  is  high) 
Deep  in  your  hearts  the  sense  of  duty  lie ; 
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Charged  as  ye  arc  by  Christ  to  feed  and  keep 
From  wolves  your  portion  of  his  chosen  sheep  : 
Labouring  as  ever  in  your  Master's  sight. 
Making  your  hardest  task  your  best  delight, 
What  perfect  glory  ye  in  Heaven  shall  reapl— 
But,  in  the  aolenm  Office  which  ye  sought 
And  undertook  premonished,  if  unsound 
Your  practice  prove,  faithless  though  but  in 

thought. 
Bishops  and  Priests^  think  what  a  gulf  profound 
Awaits  you  then,  if  they  were  rightly  taught 
Who  frsuned  the  Ordinance  by  your  lives  dis> 

owned  ! 

XVII. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

As  Star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 

Is  to  the  sky  while  we  look  up  in  love  ; 

As  to  the  deep  iair  ships  which  though  they 

move 
Seem  fixed,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from  afar ; 
As  to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are, 
Wiih  palm-groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals. 
Whose  fruit  around  the  sun-biumt  Native  (alls 
Of  roving  tired  or  desultory  war — 
Such  to  this  British  Isle  her  christian  Fanes, 
Each  linked  to  each  for  kindred  services; 
Her  Spires,  her  Steeple-towers  with  glittering 

vanes 
Far-kenned,  her  Chapels  lurking  among  trees, 
Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains, 

xviri. 

PASTORAL  CHAKACTBB. 

A  GKNIAL  hearth,  a  hospitable  board. 

And  a  refined  rusticity,  belong 

To  the  neat  mansion,  where,  his  flock  among, 

The  learned  Pastor  dwells,  tneir  watchful  Lord. 

Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  sheathfcd  sword: 

Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  appear  a 

wron^ 
To  human  kuid  ;  though  peace  be  on  his  tongue. 
Gentleness  in  his  heart — can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free. 
As  when,  arrayed  in  Christ's  authority. 
He  from  the  pulpit  lifts  his  awful  hand  ; 
Conjures,  implores,  and  labours  all  he  can 
For  re-subjecting  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  man? 

XIX. 

THB  LITURGY. 

Ybs,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 
Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 
Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  us  lies 
Distinct  with  signs,  through  which  in  set  career. 
As  through  a  c^iaa  moves  the  ritual  year 
Of  England's  Churcn ;  stupendous  mysteries  I 
Which  whoso  travels  in  her  bosom  eyes. 
As  he  approaches  them,  with  solemn  cheer. 
Upon  that  circle  traced  froni  sacred  story 
We  only  dare  to  cast  a  transient  glance. 
Trusting  in  hope  that  Others  may  advance 
With  mind  intent  upon  the  King  of  Glory, 
From  his  mild  advent  till  his  countenance 
Shall  dissipate  the  seas  and  mountains  hoary. 

XX. 

BAPTISM. 

Dbar  be  the  Church,  that,  watching  o'er  the 

needs 
Of  Infancy,  provides  a  timely  shower 


Whose  virtue  changes  to  a  christian  Flower 
A  Growth  from  sinml  Nature's  bed  of  weeds  V^ 
Fitliest  beneath  the  sacred  roof  proceeds 
The  ministration  ;  while  parental  Love 
Looks  on,  and  Grace  descendeth  from  above 
As  the  high  service  pledges  now,  now  pleads. 
There,  should  vain  thoughts  outspread  their 

wings  and  fly 
To  meet  the  coming  hours  of  festal  mirth. 
The  tomb»— which  hear  and  answer  that  brief 

cry. 
The  Infant's  notice  of  his  second  birth — 
Recal  the  wandering  Soul  to  sympathy 
With  what  man  hopes  from  Heaven,  yet  fears 

from  Earth. 

XXI. 

SPONSORS. 

Father  1  to  God  himself  we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name !  then  lightly  do  not  bear 
Both  names  conioined,  but  of  thy  spiritual  care 
Be  duly  mindful :  still  more  sensitive 
Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 
Aeainst  disheartening  custom,  that  by  lliee 
\^tched,  and  with  love  and  pious  industrv  ^ 
Tended  at  need,  the  adopted  Plant  may  tnrive 
For  everlasting  oloom,     Beni^  and  pure 
This  Ordinance,  whether  loss  it  would  supply. 
Prevent  omission,  help  deficiencv. 
Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 
An  idle  form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound  1 

XXII. 

CATBCKISINO. 

From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree. 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest, 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast. 
We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  Company  I 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee. 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  be- 
trayed : 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made : 
How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me. 
Beloved  Mother  I    lliou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie: 
Sweet  flowers  I  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,   doth  re- 
appear: 
O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear. 
And  ill  requited  by  this  heartfelt  sigh  I 

XXIII. 

CONFIRMATION. 

The  Young-ones  gathered  in  from  hill  and  dale. 
With  holiday  delight  on  every  brow : 
'Tis  passed  away ;  far  other  thoughts  prevail ; 
For  thev  are  talcinj;  the  baptismal  Vow 
Upon  their  conscious  selves ;  their  own  lips 

speak 
The  solemn  promise.    Strongest  sinews  fail. 
And  many  a  blooming,  many  a  lovelv,  chedc 
Under  the  holv  fear  of  God  turns  pale  ; 
While  on  each  head  his  lawn-robed  Servant 

lays 
An  apostolic  hand,  and  with  prayer  seals 
The  Covenant.    The  Omnipotent  will  raise 
llieir  feeble  Souls ;  and  bear  with  his  regrets. 
Who,  looking  round  the  fair  assemblage,  feels 
That  eie  the  Sun  goes  down  their  childnood  sets. 
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XXIV. 

CONFIRMATION  CONTINUED. 

I  SAW  a  Mother's  eye  intensely  bent 
Upon  a  Maiden  trembling  as  she  knelt ; 
In  and  for  whom  the  pious  Mother  felt 
Things  that  we  judge  of  by  a  light  too  faint : 
Tell,  if  ye  m        some  star-crowned  Muse,  or 

Saint! 
Tell  what  rushed  in,  from  what  she  was  re- 
lieved— 
Then,  when  her  Child  the  hallowing  touch  re- 
ceived. 
And  such  vibration  through  the  Mother  went 
lliat  tears  burst  forth  amain.    Did  gleams 

appear? 
Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 
Where  dwells  a  Sister-child  ?    And  was  power 

fiven 
her  lost  One's  glory  back  to  trace 
Even  to  this  Rite?  For  thus^A/  knelt,  and,  ere 
The  summer^leaf  had  faded,  passed  to  Heaven. 

XXV. 

SACRAMENT. 

By  chain  yet  stronger  must  the  Soul  be  tied : 
One  duty  more,  last  stage  of  this  ascent, 
Brinn  to  thy  food,  mysterious  Sacrament  I 
The  Offsprine,  hapljr  at  the  Parent's  side ; 
But  not  till  Iney,  with  all  that  do  abide 
In  Heaven,  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  to  laud 
And  magnify  the  glorious  name  of  God, 
Fountain  ofgrace,  whose  Son  for  sinners  died. 
Ye,  who  have  duly  weighed  the  summons, 

pause 
No  longer ;  ye,  whom  to  the  saving  rite 
The  Altar  cauls ;  come  early  under  laws 
That  can  secure  for  you  a  path  of  light 
Through  gloomiest  shade ;  put  on  (nor  dread 

Its  weight) 
Annour  divine,  and  conquer  in  your  cause  ! 

XXVI. 
THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

The  Vested  Priest  before  the  Altar  stands ; 
Approach,  come  gladly,  ye  prepared,  in  sisht 
Of  God  and  chosen  friends,  your  trotn  to  pught 
With  the  symbolic  ring,  and  willing  hands 
Solemnly  joined.    Now  sanctify  the  bands, 
O  Father  1— to  the  Espoused  thy  blessing  give, 
Thi^  mutuallv  assisted  they  may  live 
Obedient,  as  here  taught,  to  thy  commands. 
Soprajrs  the  Church,  to  consecrate  a  Vow 
"Ine  which  would  endless  matrimony  make  ;  * 
Union  that  shadows  forth  and  doth  partake 
A  mystery  potent  human  love  to  endow 
With  heavenly,  each  more  prized  for  the  other's 

sake; 
Weep  not,  meek  Bride  I  uplift  thy  timid  brow. 

XXVII. 

THANKSGIVING  AFTER  CHILDBIRTH. 

Woman  I  the  Power  who  left  his  throne  on  high. 
And  deigned  to  wear  the  robe  of  flesh  we  wear. 
The  PoMrer  that  thro'  the  straits  of  Infancy 
Did  pass  dependent  on  maternal  care, 
His  own  humanity  with  Thee  will  share, 
Pleased  with  the  thanks  that  in  his  People's  eye 
Thou  offerest  up  for  safe  Delivery 
From  Childbirta's  poUous  throes.   And  should 
the  Heir 


Of  thy  fond  hopes  hereafter  walk  inclined 
To  courses  fit  to  make  a  mother  rue 
That  ever  he  was  born,  a  glance  of  mind 
Cast  upon  this  observance  may  renew^ 
A  better  will ;  and,  in  the  imagined  view 
Of  thee  thus  kneelmg,  safety  he  may  find. 

XXVIII. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

The  Sabbath  bells  renew  the  inviting  |)eal ; 
Glad  music  I  yet  there  be  that,  worn  with  pain 
And  sickne^  listen  where  they  long  have  lain. 
In  sadness  listen.     With  maternal  zeal 
Inspired,  the  Churc^  sends  ministers  to  kneel 
Beside  the  afiUcted  ;  to  sustain  with  prayer. 
And  soothe  the  heart  confession  hath  laid  bare — 
That  pardon,  from  God's  throne,  may  set  its  seal 
On  a  true  Penitent.    When  breath  departs 
From  one  disburthened  so,  so  comforted. 
His  Si>irit  Angels  greet ;  and  ours  be  hope 
That,  if  the  Sufferer  rise  from  his  sick-bed. 
Hence  he  will  gain  a  firmer  mind,  to  cope 
With  a  bod  world,  and  foil  the  Tempter  s  arts. 

XXIX. 

THE    COMMINATiON  SERVICE. 

Shun  not  thb  Rite,  neglected,  yea  abhorred, 
Bv  some  of  unreflecting  mind,  as  calling 
Man  to  curse  man,  (uiought  monstrous  and 

appalling.) 
Go  thou  and  hear  the  threatenings  of  the  L«rd; 
Listening  within  his  Temple  see  his  sword 
Unsheathed  in  wrath  to  strike  the  offender's 

head. 
Thy  own,  if  sorrow  for  thy  sin  be  dead. 
Guilt  unropented,  pardon  uniinplored. 
Two  aspects  bears  Truth  needful  for  salvation  ; 
Who  knows  not  that  t — yet  would  this  delicate 

age 
Look  only  on  the  Gospel's  brighter  page : 
Let  Iigh(  and  dark  duly  our  thoughts  employ  ; 
So  shadl  the  fearful  words  of  Commination 
Yield  timely  fruit  of  peace  and  love  and  joy. 

XXX. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER  AT  SEA. 

To  kneeling  worshippers  no  earthly  floor 
Gives  holier  invitation  than  the  deck 
Of  a  storm-shattered  Vessel  saved  from  Wreck 
(When  all  that  Man  could  do  avail'd  no  more) 
By  him  who  raised  the  "Tempest  and  restrains : 
Happy  the  crew  who  this  have  felt,  and  pour 
Fortn  for  his  mercy,  as  the  Church  ordains, 
Solemn  thanksgiving^.     Nor  will  tAfy  implore 
In  vain  who,  for  a  rightful  cause,  ^ye  breath 
To  words  the  Church  prescribes  aiding  the  lip 
For  the  heart's  sake,  ere  ship  with  hostile  ship 
Encounters,  armed  for  work  of  pain  and  death. 
Suppliants !  the  God  to  whom  your  cause  ye 

trust 
Will  listen,  and  ye  know  that  He  is  just. 

XXXI. 

FUNERAL  SERVICE. 

From  the  Baptismal  hour,  thro'  weal  and  woe. 
The  Church  extends  her  care  to  thought  and 

deed ; 
Nor  quits  the  Body  when  the  Soul  is  freed. 
The  mortal  weight  cast  off  to  be  laid  low. 
BU»t  Rite  for  hun  who  hears  in  faith,  *'  I  know 
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That  my  Redeemer  Uveth/*— hears  each  word 
That  follows — striking  on  some  kindred  chord 
Deep  in  the  thankful  heart ; — yet  tears  will  flow. 
Man  is  as  grass  that  springeth  up  at  mom. 
Grows  green,  and  is  cut  down  and  withereth 
Ere  nigntfall— truth  that  well  may  claim  a  sigh, 
Its  natural  echo  ;  but  hope  comes  reborn 
At  Jesu's  bidding.     We  rejoice,  '*  O  Death 
Where  is  thy  Sting? — O  Grave  where  is  thy 
Victory?" 

XXXII. 

RURAL  CERSMONY. 

Closing  the  sacred  Book  which  long  has  fed 

Our  meditations,  give  we  to  a  day 

Of  annual  joy  one  tributary  lay  ; 

This  day,  w^hen',  forth  by  rustic  music  led. 

The  village  Children,  while  the  sky  is  red 

^yith  evening  lights,  advance  in  long  array 

Through  the  still  church-yard,  each  with  gar- 

land  gay. 
That,  carried  sceptre-like,  o'ertops  the  head 
Of  the  proud  Bearer.  To  the  wide  church-door. 
Charged  with  these  offerings  which  their  fathers 

bore 
For  decoration  in  the  Papal  time. 
The  innocent  Procession  softly  moves : — 
The  spirit  of  Laud  is  pleased  in  heaven's  pure 

clime. 
And  Hooker's  voice  the  spectacle  approves ! 

xxxni. 

REGRBTS. 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  Sires  had  dared  to 

leave 
Less  scanty  measure  of  those  g[raceful  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  mvites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive  ; 
Giving  to  Memory  help  when  she  would  weave 
A  crown  for  Hopel — I  dread  the  boasted  lights 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights. 
Killing  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vain  we  ^eve. 
Go,  seek,  when  Christmas  snows  discomfort 

bring. 
The  counter  Spirit  found  in  some  gay  church 
Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  perch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing, 
Merry  and  loud  and  safe  from  prying  searcn. 
Strains  offered  only  to  the  genial  Spring. 

xxxiv. 

MUTABILITY. 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with 

crime. 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
llie  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more  ;  dmp  like  the  tower  suolime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 

xxxv. 

OLD  ABBEYS. 

Monastic  Domes  1  following  my  downward 

way. 
Untouched  by  due  regret  I  marked  your  fall  I 


Now,  ruin,  beauty,  ancient  stillness,  all 
Dispose  to  judgments  temperate  as  we  lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  declming  day : 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wise. 
We  learn  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others — g^ently  as  he  ma^'. 
So  with  our  own  the  mild  Instructor  deals, 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  ill 
Why  should  we  break  Time's  charitable  seals? 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  live ! 

XXXVL 

EMIGRANT  FRENCH  CLERGY. 

Even  while  I  speak,  the  sacred  roofs  of  Fiance 
Are  shattered  into  dust ;  and  self-exiled 
From  altars  threatened,  levelled,  or  defiled. 
Wander  the  Ministers  of  God,  as  chance 
Opens  a  way  for  life,  or  consonance 
Of  faith  invites.     More  welcome  to  no  land 
Tlie  fugitives  than  to  the  British  strand. 
Where  priest  and  layman  with  the  vigilance 
Of  true  compassion  greet  them.  Creed  and  test 
Vanish  before  the  unreserved  embrace 
Of  catholic  humanitv: — dtstrest 
They  came,— and,  wliile  the  moral  tempest  roars 
Throughout  the  Country  they  have  left,  our 

shores 
Give  to  their  Faith  a  fearless  resting-place 

xxxvn. 

congratulation. 

Thus  all  things  lead  to  Charity,  secured 
By  THEM  who  blessed  the  sofl  and  happy  gale 
That  landward  urged  the  great  Deliverer's  sail. 
Till  in  the  sunny  bay  his  fleet  was  moored  ! 
Propitious  hour  i  had  we,  like  them,  endured 
Sore  stress  of  apprehension,  with  a  mind 
Sickened  by  injuries,  dreading  worse  designed. 
From  month  to  month  trembling  and  unassured. 
How  had  we  then  rejoiced  I    But  we  have  felt. 
As  a  loved  substance,  their  futurity : 
Good,  which  they  dared  not  hope  for,  we  have 

seen ; 
A  State  whose  generous  will  through  earth  is 

dealt ; 
A  State — which,  balancing  herself  between 
Licence  and  slavish  order,  dares  be  free. 

XXXYIII. 

NEW  CHURCHES. 

But  liberty,  and  triumphs  on  the  Main, 
And  laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood — 
What  serve  they?  if,  on  transitory  good 
Intent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gam,  ^ 
The  State  (ah,  sutely  not  preserved  in  vain  !) 
Forbear   to  shape   due   channels   which  the 

Flood 
Of  sacred  truth  may  enter — ^till  it  brood 
O'er  the  wide  realm,  as  o'er  the  Egyptian 

plain 
The  all-sustaining  Nile.    No  more — the  time 
Is  conscious  of  her  want ;  through  England's 

bounds, 
In  rival  haste,  the  wished-for  Temples  rise ! 
I  hear  their  sabbath  bells'  harmonious  chime 
Float  on  the  breeze — the  heavenliest  of  all 

sounds 
That  vale  or  hill  prolongs  or  multiplies  I 
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XXXIX. 

CHURCH  TO  BB  ERBCTBD. 

Bb  this  the  chosen  site  ;  the  virgin  sod. 
Moistened  from  age  to  age  by  dewy  eve. 
Shall  disappear,  and  grateful  earth  receive 
The  comer-stone  from  hands  that  build  to  God. 
Yon  reverend  hawthorns,  hardened  to  the  rod 
Of  winter  storms,  yet  budding  cheerfully ; 
Those  forest  oalcs  of  Druid  memory. 
Shall  lon|;  survive,  to  shelter  the  Abode 
Of  genume  Faith.     Where,  haply,  'mid  this 

^nd 
Of  daisies,  shepherds  sate  of  yore  and  wove 
May-garlands,  there  let  the  holy  altar  stand 
For  kneeline  adoration  ; — while — above. 
Broods,  visibly  portrayed,  the  mystic  Dove, 
That  shall  protect  from  blasphemy  the  Land. 

XL. 

CONTINUED. 

MiNB  ear  has  rung,  my  spirit  sunk  subdued, 
Sharing  the  strong  emotion  of  the  crowd. 
When  each  pale  brow  to  dread  hosannas  bowed 
While  clouds  of  incense,  mounting  veiled  the 

rood. 
That  glimmered  like  a  pine-tree  dimly  viewed 
Through  Alpine  vapours.      Such  appalling  rite 
Our  Church    prepares    not,   tnistmg    to    the 

might 
Of  simple  truth  with  grace  divine  imbued ; 
Yet  will  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed :    the   Sun  with  his  first 

smile 
Shall  greet  that  symbol  crowning  the  low  Pile: 
And  the  fresh  air  of  incense-breathing  mom 
Shall  wooingly  embrace  it ;  and  green  moss 
Creep  round  its  arms  through  centuries  un- 

bom. 

XLI. 

NEW  CHURCH-YARD. 

The  encircling  ground,  in  native  turf  arrayed. 
Is  now  by  solemn  consecration  given 
To  social  interests,  and  to  favouring  Heaven, 
And  where  the  rugged  colts  their   gambols 

played. 
And  wild  deer   bounded   through  the  forest 

glade. 
Unchecked  as  when  by  merry  Outlaw  driven, 
Shall  hymns  of  praise  resound  at  mom  and 

even ; 
Ajid  soon,  full  soon,  the  lonely  Sexton's  spade 
Shall    wound    the   tender   sod.      Encincture 

small. 
But  infinite  its  grasp  of  weal  and  woe  I 
Hopes,  fears,  in  never-ending  ebb  and  flow ; — 
Ahe  spousal   trembling,  and    the    "dust   to 

dust," 

The  prayers,  the  contrite  stm^rgle,  and  the 

trust  • 

That  to  the  Almighty  Father  looks  through  alL 

XLII. 
CATHEDRALS,  ETC. 

Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles  I 
Types  of  the  jipiritual  Church  which  God  hath 

reared ; 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  *mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kneel,  or  thrid  your  mtricate  defiles. 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  ia  motion  slow 


Watching,  with  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower 

grow 
And  moimt,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct— to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the  will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine  1  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill ! 
Thou,  stately  York  1  and  Ye,  whose  splendours 

cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear  I 

XLIIL 

INSIDB  OP  king's  college  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 
With   ill-matched   aims    the    Architect   who 

^  planned — 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white-robed  Scholars  only— this  immense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence  I 
Give  all  thou  canst ;'  high  Heaven  rejects  the 

lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more : 
So  deemed   the  man  who  fashioned  for  the 

sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  fpread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,   and  scooped  into   ten   thousand 

cells, 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music 

dwells 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  ; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
That  they  were  bora  for  immortality. 

XLIV. 

THE  SAMB. 

What  awful  perspective  I  while  from  our  sieht 
With  eradual  stealth  the  lateral  windows  hide 
Their  Portraitures,  their  stone-work  glimmers, 

dyed 
In  the  soft  chequerings  of  a  sleepy  light. 
Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus,  yourselves  unseen. 
Imbue  your  ]»ison-bars  with  solemn  sheen. 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  Night  1 — 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence— list !  O  list ! 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life ;  ^ 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife  ; 
Heart-trilling  strains,  that  cast,  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devout,  a  veil  of  ecstasy  1 

XLV. 

continued. 
Thrv  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.     Be  rame,  m  hours  of 

Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  Uirough  the  aisles  of  Westmmster  to  roam  : 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  danang  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross   the   threshold ;  where  the 

wreath  , 

Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops  c  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  agt 
Infinity's  embrace  ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
'The  silent  Cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  She  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  Dead. 
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In  Alkl  duly,  c 
T>ial  made  hiJ 


;lothcd  wiih  love  divine, 


Liun  cmi,  ai  luna-nae  i  r  or  the  WoKD 
if  oiib  uDpictuinpiucnu  &Lih  explored, 
il  whose  coudiOie  duggaid  shall  unfold 
jwiy  nngf.    Look  fort£  !— th«  Sirain 


_  Eghi. 


Rtqdioiii  of  thftt  pure  inter«nin«  Ix^d 
Wten  fini  OUT  inrani  brows  theiT  lustre  war ; 
So,  Llie  the  Mouncun,  may  we  grow  mo 

From  unimpeded  <4niiAeitre  with  the  Sun, 
At  the  approach  of  all^avolring  night. 


i  of  mighiv  Kin£i — look  Ibrth,  my 


For  the  perfi£cted  Spirii 


YARROW  REVISITED,  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 
.183..' 


-SAUUEL  KOGEftS,   ESQ., 


Briik  Yoalh  ippaRd,  Ihe  Mom  of  yotilh. 
With  Eruki  of  nanTul  foUy,— 

Hci  Night  nol  mclaiichslT ; 
Put.  preacntf  future.  aU  Appwed 


g«wd  by  ihu  cdebiaud  Smim.] 
Ths  gaUanl  Voulh,  who  mmy  lun  gained. 
Or  ado,  ■  "  wiiuome  Mirdw,- 

Wlieu  Im  I  l^kTil  on  Y^n» ; 
Once  tsorc,  by  Neoaik'i  Cutle-gau 

1  <tDC^.  looked,  liuened,  and' with  Tbce, 

Great  Mimtrc!  of  the  Border  I 
Giave  thouEhta  ruled  wide  00  that  tweet  day, 

In  lenllc  bosomi,  while  teie  Ieav« 
Were  on  the  hough,  or  fulling  ; 


F«  bu5y  thought!  ihe  Stream  flow 
And  slept  ID  many  a  cr^al  pool 

No  ^Sile"  nd'Hr^n^K^an 
The  rreebom  mind  enlhrallins. 

We  made  a  day  of  happy  hour^ 
Our  happy  dayi  reculuig. 


I  do»n  the  E 

l-h^h™e'ie. 
If,(*        


V,  through  the  woodl 


III  brightnea  10  roco»er. 
Eumal  biasings  on  the  Muie, 

And  her  divine  employment ! 
The  blameleu  Muse,  who  trains  I 

_^"^' 

And  Care  waylas'*  their 

Not  esuily  eluded. 
For  thee.  O  Scott  1  lompelled  to  ch 

Gmn  EUdon-hin  >nd  Cheviot 

And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Hviot 

For  mild  Sorrento'ibreeiy  wawi ; 

May  clxuic  Fancy,  linking 
Wtfa  nailK  Fancy  her  freih  aid, 

Prescrye  thy  heart  from  tinkins  1 
O '.  while  Ihey  miniuer  to  thee, 


ayo 
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With  Strength  her  venturous  brother ; 
And  ribcr,  and  each  brook  and  nil 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
With  unimagined  beauty  shine, 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory ! 

For  Thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams, 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee, 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call. 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 

A  cracious  welcome  shall  be  thine. 
Such  looks  of  love  and  honour 

As  thy  own  Yarrow  rave  to  me 
When  first  I  gazed  upon  her ; 

Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

J  Unwilling  to  surrender 

^4>eams  treasured  up  from  early  days. 
The  holy  and  the  tender. 

And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer. 
Did  no  r^ponsive  harp,  qo  pen. 

Memorial  tribute  offer  t 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature  s  self? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  usf 

Nor  deem  that  localised  Romance 

•  Plays  false  with  our  affections ; 

Unsanctifies  our  tears — made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections : 
oh,  no  1  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  In  feeline 
Life  as  she  is — our  changefiil  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

Bear  witness.  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred ; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newarlc  enter'd  ; 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  "  last  Minstrel,"  {not  the  last  I) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Flow  on  for  ever,  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty, 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thv  beauty ; 
To  dream -light  dear  while  yet  unseen. 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine. 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  I 


II. 

ON  THB  DEPARTURE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
FROM  ABBOTSFORD,  FOR  NAPLES. 

A  TROUBLE,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Sjpims  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complain 
Jot  kindred  Power  departing  from  their  sight : 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe 

strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners !  for  the  mi«ht 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes; 


Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  kuig    or    laurelled    conqueror 

knows. 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.     Be  true. 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope  I 

III. 

A  PLACE  OF  BURIAL  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged  steep 
That  curbs  a  foaming  brook,  a  Grave-yard  lies ; 
llie   hare's    best   couching-place  for  fearless 

sleep  ; 
Which  moonlit  elves,  lar  seen  by  credulous 

eyes. 
Enter  in  dance.     Of  church,  or  sabbath  ties. 
No  vestige  now  remains  ;  yet  thither  creep 
Bereft  ones,  and  in  lowly  anguish  weep 
Their  prayers  out  to  the  wind  and  naked  skies. 
Proud  tomb  is  i^one ;   but  rudely-sculptured 

kniehts. 
By  humble  choice  of  plain  old  times,  are  seen 
I-.evel  with  earth,  among  the  hillocks  green : 
Union  not  sad,  when  sunny  daybreak  smites 
'llie  spangled  turf,  and  neighlwuring  thickets 

rin^ 
Wxi^JMbtlate  from  the  choirs  of  spring ! 

nr. 

ON  TUB  SIGHT  OF  A  MANSE  IN  THE  SOUTH  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Say,  ye  far-travelled  clouds,  far-seeing  hills— 
Among  the  happiest-looking  homes  of  men 
Scattered  all  Britain  over,  through  deep  glen. 
On  airy  upland,  and  by  forest  rUls, 
And  o'er  wide  plains  cheered  by  the  lark  that 

trills 
His  skv-bom  warblings — does  aught  meet  your 

ken 
More  fit  to  animate  the  Poet's  pen. 
Aught  that  more  surely  by  its  aspect  fills 
Pure  minds  with  sinless  env^,  than  the  Abode 
Of  the  good  Priestt  who,  faithful  through  all 

^  hours 
To  his  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God, 
Has  yet  a  heart  and  hand  for  trees  and  flowers. 
Enjoys  the  walks  his  predecessors  trod. 
Nor  covets  lineal  rights  in  lands  and  towers. 

V. 

COMPOSED  IN  ROSLIN  CHAPEL,  DURING  A 

STORM. 

The  wind  is  now  thy  organist ;— a  clank 
(We  know  not  whence)  ministers  for  a  bell 
To  mark  some  change  of  service.    As  the  swell 
Of  music  reached  its  height,  and  even  when 

sank 
The  notes  in  prelude,  Roslin  I  to  a  blank 
Of  silence,  how  it  thrilled  thy  sumptuous  roof, 
'I'll       '  *"*^  arches, — ^not  in  vain  time-proof, 
1  hough  Christian  rites  be  wanting!      From 

what  bank 
Came  those  live  herbs?  by  what  hand  were 

they  sown 
Where  dew  falls  not,  where  rain-drops  seem 

unknown  ? 
Yet  in  the  Temple  thev  a  friendlv  niche 
Share   vrith    their   sculptured    fellows,    that, 

green -grown. 
Copy  their  b<»iuty  more  and  more,  and  pre.ich. 
Though  mute,  of  all  things  Mending  into  one. 
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ajf 


VI. 
THB  TROSACHS. 

There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solema  Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone. 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  eve.    From  scenes  of  art  which 

chase 
lliat  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful 

eyes 
Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Kocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear 

,  than  glass 
Untouched,  tmbreathed  upon.    Thrice  happy 

quest. 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 
(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
I'he  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay. 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest  I 

vii. 
The  pibfxxh's  note,  discountenanced  or  mute  ; 
The  Roman  kilt,  degraded  to  a  toy 
Of  quaint  apparel  for  a  half-spoilt  boy  ; 
"The  target  mouldering  like  uugathered  fruit ; 
The  smoking  steam-boat  eager  in  pursuit. 
As  eagerly  pursued  :  the  umbrella  spread 
To  weather-fend  the  Celtiti  herdsman's  head- 
All  speak  of  manners  withering  to^  the  root. 
And  of  old  honours,  too,  and  passions  high : 
Then  may  we  ask,  though  pleased  that  thought 

should  range 
Among  the  conquests  of  civility. 
Survives  imacination — to  the  change  ^ 
Superior  1    Help  to  virtue  does  she  give  ? 
If  not,  O  Mortals,  better  cease  to  live  I 

VIIZ. 
COMPOSED  IN  THE  GLEN  OP  LOCH  BTIVB. 

"This    Land  of    Rainbows   spanning   glens 

whose  walls. 
Rock-built,  are  hung  with  rainbow-coloured 

mists — 
Of  (ar-stretched  Meres  whose  salt  flood  never 

rests — 
Of  tuneful  Caves  and  playful  Waterfalls— 
Of  Mountains  varying  momently  their  crests — 
Proud  be  this  Land  1  whose  poorest  huts  are 

halls 
Where  Fancy  entertains  becoming  guests  ; 
While  native  ?ong  the  heroic  Past  recals." 
Thus,  in  the  net  of  her  own  wishes  caught, 
The  Muse  exclaimed ;   but  Story   now  must 

hide 
Her  trophies.  Fancy  crouch;    the  course  of 

pnde^ 
Has  been  diverted,  other  lessons  taught. 
That  make  the  Patriot-soirit  bow  her  head 
Where  the  all-conquering  Roman  feared   to 

tread. 

IX. 

EAGLES. 

COMPOSED  AT  DUNOLLIB  CASTLB  IK  THE  DAY 
OF  OBAN. 

DisHovouRRD  Rock  and  Ruin!  that,  bylaw 
T^Tannic,  keep  the  Bird  of  Jove  embarred 
Like  a  lone  criminal  whose  life  is  i^pared. 
Vexed  is  he,  and  screams  loud.    The  last  I  saw 
Was  on  the  wing;  stooping,  he  struck  with 
awe 


Man,  bird,  and  beast;   then,  with  a  consort 

paired. 
From   a    bold    headland,   their   loved    aer>'s 

^ard. 
Flew  high  above  Atlantic  waves,  to  draw 
Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  setting  sun. 
Such  was  this  Prisoner  once ;  and,  when  his 

plumes 
The  sea-blast  ruffles  as  the  storm  comes  on. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he,  in  spirit,  resumes 
His  rank  'mong  freebom  creatures  that  live 

free. 
His  power,  his  beauty,  and  his  majesty. 


IN  THE  SOUND  OF  MULL. 

Tradition,  be  thou  mute  I   Oblivion,  throw 
Thy  veil  in  mercy  o'er  the  records,  hung 
Roimd  strath  and  mountain,  stamped  by  the 

ancient  tongue 
On  rock  and  ruin  darkening  as  we  go, — 
Spots  where  a  word,  ghost-like,  survives  to 

show 
What  crimes  from  hate,  or  desperate  love,  have 

sprung; 
From  honour  misconceived,  or  fancied  wrong. 
What  feuds,  not  quenched  but  fed  by  mutual 

woe. 
Yet,  though  a  wild  vindictive  Race,  untamed 
By  civil  arts  and  labours  of  the  pen. 
Could  gentleness  be  scorned  by  those  fierce 

Men, 
Who,  to  spread  wide  the  reverence  they  claimed 
For  patriarchal  occupations,  named 
Yon  towering   Peakis,    "  Shepherds  of  Elh-e 

Glcn?'^* 

XL 
SUGGESTED  AT  TYNDSUU  IN  A  STORM. 

Enough  of  garlands,  of  the  Arcadian  crook, 
And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  sung 
Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  groves  among ! 
Oun  couch  on  naked  rocks,  —will  cross  a  brook 
Swoln  with  chill  rains,  nor  ever  cast  a  look 
This  way  or  that,  or  give  it  even  a  thought 
More   than    by    smoothest   pathway  may  be 

brought 
Into  a  vacant  mind.     Can  written  book 
Teach  what   tkty  learn  ?    Up,  hardy  Moun- 
taineer I 
And  guide  the  Bard,  ambitious  to  be  One 
Of  Nature's  privy  council,  as  thou  art. 
On  cloud-sequestered  heights,  that  see  and  hear 
To  what  dread  powers  He  delegates  his  part 
On  earth,  who  works  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
alone. 

XII. 
THE  EARL   OF    BREADALDANE's    RUINED   MAN' 
SION,  AND  FAMILY  DURIAL-PLACE,  NEAR  KIL- 
LIN. 

Well  sang  the  Bard  who  called  the  grave,  in 

strains  „  «, 

Thoughtful  and  sad,  the  "narrow  house.     JNo 

style 
Of  fond  sepulchral  flattery  can  beguile 
Grief  of  her  sting;  nor  cheat,  where  he  detains 
The  sleeping  dust,  stem  Death.    How  reconcile 
With  truth,  or  with  each  other,  decked  remams 
Of  a  once  warm  Abode,  and  that  new  Pile, 

*  In  Gaelic,  Buackaill  Eite, 
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For  the  departed,  buUt  with  curious  pains 
And  mausolean  pomp  ?    Yet  here  they  stand 
Together, — 'mid  trim  walks  and  artful  bowers, 
To  be  looked  down  upon  by  smcient  hills. 
That,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  demand 
And  prompt  a  harmony  of  genuine  powers ; 
Concord  tnat  elevates  the  mind,  and  stills. 

III. 

''rbst^and  be  thankful! 

at  thb  head  op  clencrob. 

DouBUNC  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wiihed-for 

Height, 
This  brief  this  »mple  way-side  Call  can  slight. 
And  rests  not  thanicful  ?    Whether  cheered  by 

talk 
With  some  loved  friend,  or  bv  the  unseen  hawk 
Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams,  that 

shme 
At  the  sun's  outbreak,  as  with  light  divine. 
Ere  they  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 
Of  valley  flowers.   Nor,  while  the  limbs  repose. 
Will  we  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
Absolute  stillness,  poised  aloft  in  air, 
And   fishes   front,   unmoved,  the    torrent's 

sweep, — 
So  may  the  Soul,  through  powers  that  Faith 

bestows. 
Win  rest,  and  ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that 

Angels  share. 

XIV. 

HIGHLAND  HUT. 

See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth- 
built  Cot, 

Whose  smoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and  how  it 
may. 

Shines  in  the  greeting  of  the  sun's  first  ray 

Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot 

The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not ; 

And  why  shouldst  thou? — If  rightly  trained 
and  bred, 

Humanity  is  humble,  finds  no  spot 

Which  her  Heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to  tread. 

The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof. 

Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door ; 

But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor ; 

Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart 
wrong-proof. 

Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer. 

Belike  less  happy.—  Stand  no  more  aloof! 

XV. 

THE  HIGHLAND  BROACH. 

The  exact  resemblance  which  the  old  Broach 
(still  in  use,  thouzh  rarely  met  with,  among 
the  Highlanders)  bears  to  the  Roman  Fibula 
must  strike  every  one,  and  concurs,  with  the 
plaid  and  kilt,  to  recal  to  mind  the  communi- 
cation which  the  ancient  Romans  had  with 
this  remote  country. 

If  to  Tradition  faith  be  due. 

And  echoes  from  old  verse  speak  true. 

Ere  the  meek  Saint,  Columba,  bore 

Glad  tidings  to  lona's  shore, 

No  common  light  of  nature  blessed 

The  mountain  region  of  the  west, 

A  land  where  gentle  manners  ruled 


O'er  men  in  dauntless  virtues  schooled. 
That  raised,  for  centuries,  a  bar 
Impervious  to  the  tide  of  war : 
Yet  peaceful  Arts  did  entrance  gain 
Where  haughty  Force  had  striven  in  vain  ; 
And,  'mid  tne  works  of  skilful  hands, 
By  wanderers  brought  from  foreign  lands 
And  various  climes,  was  not  unknown 
The  clasp  that  fixed  the  Roman  Gown ; 
The  Fibula,  whose  shape,  I  ween. 
Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen. 
The  silver  Broach  of  massy  frame. 
Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  Dame 
On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 
Of  fern-thatched  hut  on  heaUiy  moor : 
But  delicate  of  yore  its  mould, 
And  the  material  finest  ^old ; 
As  might  beseem  the  fairest  Fair, 
Whether  she  graced  a  roval  chair. 
Or  shed,  within  a  vaulted  hall. 
No  fancied  lustre  on  the  ^i^l 
Where  shields  of  mighty  heroes  hung. 
While  Fingal  heard  what  Osskn  sung. 

The  heroic  Age  expired — it  slept 
Deep  in  its  tomb :— the  bramble  crept 
O'er  Fingal's  hearth  \  the  grassy  sod 
Grew  on  the  floors  his  sons  had  trod : 
Malvina  I  where  art  thou  ?    Their  state 
The  noblest-born  must  abdicate ; 
The  fairest,  while  with  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers — horde  impelling  horde. 
Must  walk  the  sorrowing  mountains,  drest 
By  ruder  hands  in  homelier  vesL 
Yet  still  the  female  bosom  lent. 
And  loved  to  borrow,  ornament ; 
Still  was  its  inner  world  a  place 
Reached  by  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace  ; 
Still  pity  to  this  last  retreat 
Clove  fondly ;  to  his  favourite  seat 
Love  wound  his  way  by  soft  approach, 
Beneath  a  massier  Highland  Broach. 

When  alternations  came  of  rage 
Yet  fiercer,  in  a  darker  age  ; 
And  feuds,  where,  clan  encountering  clan, 
The  weaker  perished  to  a  man ; 
*For  maid  ana  mother,  when  desoKur 
Might  else  have  triumphed,  baffling  prayer, 
One  small  possession  lacked  not  power, 
Provided  in  a  calmer  hour. 
To  meet  such  need  as  might  be&l — 
Roof,  raiment,  bread,  or  burial : 
For  woman,  even  of  tears  bereft, 
The  hidden  silver  Broach  was  left. 

As  generations  come  and  go 
Their  arts,  their  customs  ebb  and  flow  : 
Fate,  fortune,  sweep  strong  powers  away. 
And  feeble,  of  themselves,  decay  : 
What  poor  abodes  the  heir-loom  hide. 
In  which  the  castle  once  took  pride  ! 
Tokens,  once  kept  as  boasted  wealth. 
If  saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  stealth. 
Lo  !  ships,  from  seas  by  nature  barred, 
Mount  along  ways  by  man  prepared  ; 
And  in  far-strctcning  vales,  whose  streams 
Seek  other  seas,  their  canvas  gleams. 

Lo  I  busy  towns  spring  up,  on  coasts 
Thronged  yesterday  by  ainr  ghosts ; 
Soon,  like  a  lingering  star  forTora 
Among  the  novelties  of  mon^ 
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While  young  delights  on  old  encroach. 
Will  vanish  the  last  Highland  Broach. 

But  when,  from  out  their  viewless  bed. 
Like  vapours,  years  have  rolled  and  spread ; 
And  this  poor  verse,  and  worthier  lays. 
Shall  yield  no  light  of  love  or  praise : 
Then,  by  the  spade,  or  cleaving  plough, 
Or  torrent  from  the  mountain's  brow. 
Or  whirlwind,  reckless  what  his  might 
Entombs,  or  forces  into  light ; 
Blind  Chance,  a  volunteer  ally. 
That  oft  befriends  Antiquity, 
And  clears  Oblivion  from  reproach. 
May  render  back  the  Highland  Broach. 


XVI. 


TIIS  BROWNIB. 

Upon  a  small  island  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Loch  Lomond,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  was  for  several  years  the 
abode  of  a  solitary  Individual,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  clan  of  Macfarlane,  once 
iwwerful  in  that  neighbourhood.  Passing 
along  the  shore  ooposite  this  island  in  the 
year  18x4,  the  Author  learned  these  particu- 
lars, and  that  this  person  then  living  there 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  "The  Brow- 
nie." See  "The  Brownie's  Cell,"  p.  182,  to 
which  the  following  is  a  sequel. 

"How disappeared  he?"    Ask  the  newt  and 

toad : 
Ask  of  his  fellow  men,  and  they  will  telt 
How  he  was  found,  cold  as  an  icicle. 
Under  an  arch  of  that  forlorn  abode  ; 
Where  he,  unpropp'd,  and  by  the  gathering 

flood 
Of  years  hemm'd  round,  had  dwelt,  prepared 

to  try 
Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  die 
With  no  one  near  save  the  omnipresent  God. 
Verily  so  to  live  was  an  awful  choice — 
A  choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a  doom  ; 
But  in  the  mould  of  mercy  all  is  cast 
For  Souls  familiar  with  the  eternal  Voice  ; 
And  this  forgotten  Taper  to  the  last 
Drove  from  itself,  we  trust,  all  frightful  gloom. 

XVII. 

TO  THB  PLANET  VENUS,  AN  EVENING  STAR. 
COMPOSED  AT  LOCH  LOMOND. 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  at  the  birth 

Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 

To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-light,  fledfrvm 

earth. 
In  the  grey  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  Ghost, 
Perplexed  as  if  between  a  splendour  lost 

*  How  much  the  Broach  is  sometimes  prised 
by  persons  in  humble  stations  may  be  gathered 
from  an  occurrence  mentioned  to  me  by  a  female 
friend.  She  had  had  an  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  hut,  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  return,  said  to  her  daughter, 
in  Erse,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  earnestness,  "  I 
would  nve  anything  I  have,  but  I  A<»/Vshe  does 
not  wish  for  my  Broach  I"  and,  uttering  these 
words,  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  Broach  which 
fastened  her  kerchief,  and  which,  she  imagined, 
had  attzacted  the  eye  of  her  bcDciactxe^ 


And  splendour  slowly  muttering.    Since  the 

oun. 
The  absolute,  the  world-absorbing  One, 
Relinauished  half  his  empire  to  the  host 
Emboldened  by  thy  guidance,  holy  Star, 
Holy  as  princely,  who  that  looks  on  thee 
Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 
The  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  care. 
Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  brieht, 
Celestial  Power,  as  much  with  love  as  lignt  t 

XVIII. 

BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 

(PASSED  UNSEEN,  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  STORMY 
WEATHER.) 

Immured  in  Bothwell's  towers,  at  times  th% 

Brave 
(So  beautiful  is  Qyde)  forgot  to  mourn 
The  liberty  they  lost  at  Bannockbum. 
Once  on  those  steeps  /  roamed  at  large,  and 

have 
In  mind  the  landscape,  as  if  still  in  sight ; 
The  river  glides,  the  woods  before  me  wave; 
Then  why  repine  that  now  in  vain  I  crave 
Needless  renewal  of  an  old  delight? 
Better  to  thank  a  dear  and  long-past  day 
For  joy  its  sunny  hours  were  free  to  give 
Than  blame  the  present,  that  our  wish  hath 

crost. 
Memory,  like  sleep,  hath  powers  which  dreams 

obey. 
Dreams,  vivid  dreams,  that  are  not  fugitive : 
How  little  that  she  cherishes  is  lost  I 

XIX. 

riCTURB  OP  DANIEL  IN  THB  LIONS*  DifN,  AT 
HAMILTON  PALACE. 

Amid  a  fertile  repon  green  with  wood 
And  fresh  with  nvers,  well  did  it  become 
The  ducal  Owner,  in  his  palace-home 
To  naturalise  this  tawny  uon  brood  ; 
Children  of  Art,  thatdaim  strange  brotherhood 
(Couched  in  their  den)  with  those  that  roam  at 

large 
Over  the  burning  wilderness,  and  charge 
The  wind  whh  terror  while  tney  roar  for  food. 
Satiate  9x^  these:  and  stilled  to  eye  and  ear; 
Hence,  while  we  gaze,  a  more  enduring  fear! 
Yet  is  the  Prophet  calm,  nor  would  the  cave 
Daunt  him— it  his  Companions,  now  be-drowsed^ 
Outstretched    and  listless,  were    by   hunger 

roused  \  > 

Man  placed  him  here,  and  God,  he  knows,  can 

save. 

XX. 
THE  AVON. 
(a  7EEDER  OP  THE  ANNAN.) 

Avon — a  precious,  an  immortal  name  I 

Vet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear 

Like  this  unheard-of,  and  their  channels  wear 

Like  this  contented,  thoush  unknown  to  Fame: 

For  great  and  sacred  is  the  modest  claim 

Of  Streams  to  Nature's  love,  where'er  the  y  flow : 

And  ne'er  did  Genius  slight  them,  as  they  go. 

Tree,  flower,  and  green  nerb,  feeding  without 

blame. 
But  Praise  can  waste  her  voice  on  work  of  tears. 
Anguish,  and  death:  full  oft  where  innocent 

blood 
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Has  mixed  its  carrent  with  thoilimpid  flood. 
Her  heaven-offending  trophies  Glory  rears : 
Never  for  like  distinction  may  the  eood 
Shrink  from  thy  name,  pure  Rill,  with  un- 
pleased  ears. 

XXI. 

SUCGESTSD  BY  A  VXKW  FROM  AN  BMINBNCB  IN 
INCX.EWOOD  FOREST. 

The  forest  huge  of  ancient  Calcdon 
Is  but  a  name,  no  more  is  Inglewood, 
That  swept  from  hill  to  hill,  from  flood  to  flood: 
On  her  last  thorn  the  nightly  moon  has  shone ; 
Yet  still,  though  unappropriatc  Wild  be  none. 
Fair  parks  spread  wide  where  Adam  Bell  mignt 

deign 
With  Clym  o'  the  Qough,  were  they  olive 

aeain. 
To  kill  for  merry  feast  their  venison. 
Nor  wants  the  holy  Abbot's  gliding  Shade 
His  church  with  monumental  wreck  bcstrown ; 
The  feudal  Warrior-chief,  a  Ghost  unlaid. 
Hath  still  his  castle,  though  a  skeleton. 
That  he  may  watch  by  night,  and  lessons  con 
Of  power  that  perishes,  and  rights  that  fade. 

XXII. 

IIART's-KORN  trek,  near  PENRITH. 

Herb  stood   an   Oak,  that  long  had  borne 

affixed 
To  his  huge  trunk,  or,  with  more  subtle  art. 
Among  its  withering  topmost  branches  mixed, 
The  palmy  antlers  of  a  hunted  Hart,  _ 
Whom  the  Dog  Hercules  pursued — his  part 
Each  desperately  sustaining,  till  at  last 
Both  sank  and  died,  the  life-veins  of  the  chased 
And  chaser  bursting  here  with  one  dire  smart. 
Mutual  the  victory,  mutual  the  defeat  I 
High  was  the  trophy  hung  with  pitiless  pride  ; 
Say,  rather,  with  that  generous  sympathy 
That  wants  not,  even  in  rudest  breasts,  a  seat ; 
And,  for  this  feeling's  sake,  let  no  one  chide 
Verse  that  would  guard  thy  memory,  Hart's- 

HORN  Tree  I 

XXIII. 
FANCY  AND  TRADITION. 

The  Lovers  took  within  this  ancient  grove ^ 
Their  last  embrace ;  beside  those  crysud  springs 
The  Hermit  saw  the  Angel  spread  his  wings 
For  instant  flight ;  the  &ige  in  yon  alcove 
Sate  musing ;  on  that  hiJl  Uie  Bard  would  rove, 
Not  mute,  where  now  the  linnet  only  sings : 
Thus  every  where  to  truth  Tradition  clings. 
Or  Fancy  localises  Powers  we  love. 
Were  only  History  licensed  to  take  note 
Of  things  gone  by,  her  meagre  monuments 
Would  ill  suffice  for  persons  and  events : 
There  is  an  ampler  pa^e  for  man  to  quote, 
A  readier  book  of  manifold  contents. 
Studied  alike  in  palace  and  in  cot. 

XXIV. 

countess'  pillar. 

[On  the  roadside  between  Penrith  and  Appleby, 
there  stands  a  pillar  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  This  pillar  was  erected,  in  the  year  1656, 
by  Anne  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke, 
ac.,  for  a  memorial  of  her  last  parting  vrith 
her  pious  mother,  Margaret  Countess  Dow- 


ager of  Cumberiand,  on  the  ad  of  April,  1616: 
in  memory  whereof  she  hath  left  an  annuity 
of  ^L  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Brougham,  every  ad  day  of  April 
lor  ever,  upon  the  stone  table  placed  hard  Inr. 
Laus  Deo  I "] 

Whilb  the  Poor  gather  round,  till  the  end  of 

time 
May  this  bright  flower  of  Charity  display 
Its  bloom,  unfolding  at  the  appointed  day ; 
Flower  than  the  loveliest  of  tne  vernal  prime 
Lovelier — transplanted  from   heaven's  purest 

clime ! 
"  Charity  never  faileth : "  on  that  creed. 
More  than  on  written  testament  or  deed, 
The  pious  Lady  built  with  hope  sublime. 
Alms  on  this  stone  to  be  .dealt  OMlt/oreverl 
"  Laus  Deo."    Many  a  Stranger  passing  by 
Has  with  that  Parting  mixed  a  filial  sigh. 
Blest  its  humane  Memorial's  fond  endeavour : 
And,  fastening  on  those  lines  an  eye  tear-glazed. 
Has  ended,  Uiough  no  Clerk,  with  "God  be 

praised!" 

XXV. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
(from  THB  ROMAN  STATION  AT  OLD  PENRITH. ) 

How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull, 
Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Rome, 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull  i 
Of  the  world's  flatteries  if  the  brain  be  full. 
To  have  no  seat  for  thought  were  better  doom, 
Like^  this  old  helmet^  or  the  eyeless  skull 
Of  him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 
Heaven  out  of  view,  our  wishes  what  arc  theyf 
Our  fond  regrets  tenacious  in  their  grasp? 
The  Salve's  theory?  the  Poet's  lay? — 
Mere  Fibulae  without  a  robe  to  clasp ; 
Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  r^als  ; 
Urns  without  ashes,  tearless  lacrymals  1 


XXVI. 

APOLOGY. 
FOR  THB  FOREGOING  POEMS. 

No  more :  the  end  is  sudden  and  abrupt. 
Abrupt— as  without  preconceived  design 
Was  the  beginning  ;  yet  the  several  Lays 
I-^ave  moved  in  order,  to  each  other  bound 
By  a  continuous  and  acknowledged  tie 
Though  unapparent — like   those    Shapes  dis- 
tinct 
That  yet  survive  ensculptured  on  the  walls 
Of  palaces,  or  temples,  mid  the  wreck 
Of  famed  Persepolis  ;  each  following  each. 
As  might  beseem  a  stately  embassy, 
In  set  array  :  these  bearing  in  their  hands 
Ensi^  of  civil  iwwer,  weapon  of  war. 
Or  gift  to  be  presented  at  tne  throne 
Of  the  Great  Xing ;  and  others,  as  they  go 
In  priestly  vest,  with  holy  offerings  charged. 
Or  leading  victims  drest  for  sacrifice. 
Nor  will  the  Power  we  serve,  that  sacred  Power, 
The  Spirit  of  humanity,  disdain 
A  ministration  humble  but  sincere, 
That  from  a  threshold  loved  by  every  Muse 
Its  impulse  took— that  sorrow-stricken  door. 
Whence,  as  a  current  from  its  fountain-heaU. 


:S  OP  THE  JMAGIXATION. 
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EVENING  VOLUNTARIES. 


iw  H*  >ilent  u  the  dimq 
s  Ilw  village  Chuich-c 


nhke  the  to 


Nori.__. 

Nine  beusdiMiDctir  1° 
tn  drowiy  Kquerce— ho 

That.  iQ  rough  winter,  o 

On  Rrraide  lutenera,  doubling  *hil  Ihey  beai  I 
The  ihepherd,  bent  on  rising  wilb  the  un. 
Had  clowd  hit  door  berore  ihc  dhv  wu  done. 
And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  bed  dothcnep, 

The  bat,  luied  fonh  wbeie  Ireei  the  lane  a'er. 

Flits  and  reilitt  along  Ihe  clou  arcade : 

Might  boihlK  pleued  with,  for  it  [uiulhem 


Til  the  itilt  hour  of  thinking,  feeling,  toiong, 
I  Silent,  and  itedfait  as  the  vaulted  iCr 
,    The  boundleu  plain  of  walen  Kcms  Co  tie  :^ 
Comes  that  low  sound  from  brecact  nulling 

The  grass^rowtied  headluid  that  cooceali  the 

No ;  'til  the  eanh-voice  of  the  nighlr  sea, 
I  Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  fan  be  t 
Thou  Power  supreme  t  who,  BcmiDg  to  rebuke 

OBenders.  dott  put  olf  the  graooui  Ei^ 
'  And  dothe  [hjrseltwith  leiron  like  the  Saod 

Of  (v^ai.  mM«Hl  in|o  hi*  IjerCClt  UOOd, 

:  thr  Will  ordiun 


Whate™  _   _.,     .  .  ,      _.. 

:  For  the  brief  coune  that  nusl  for . 
Teach  me  »ith  quick^ared  spirit  to  rqoice 
In  admonilioni  of  ihy  lowest  voice  I 
Wbale'er  the  pith  the^  mortal  feet  Bay  trace, 
Breathe  through  my  boul  the  blessing  of  thy 


Clad, 


\Aecls  and  the  tn^ 


Faint  sound,  chat,  Ibr  [he  gayest  of  th< 
Might  give  to seriousthoughtiinomen 
As  a  lau  token  cjf  man's  toilsome  day  I 
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oofi  are  heard  D 
vill  touch  the  shore 


i.  the  lea-fowl  gone  to  rest, 
in  hath  somewhere  found  a 


^  a  heaving  of  the  deep  survives, 
A  tell-tale  monon  t  soon  will  it  be  laid. 
And  by  the  tide  alone  Ihe  water  swayed. 
Stealthy  wichdrawings,  interminglings  mjld 
Of  light  with  shade  Hi  beauty  reconoled— 
Such  is  the  prospect  far  as  sight  can  range, 
The  soothiAgreeompence.  the  welcome  chaftgi 

-  Jy  a  tiain  of  flying  clouds  bemoAed  ; 

Or,  ia  the  hoUov  surge,  at  aacbor  roCfccd 
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As  on  a  bed  of  death?    Some  lodge  in  peace, 
Saved  by  His  care  who  bade  the  tempest  cease ; 
And  some,  too  heedless  of  past  danger,  court 
Fresh  gales  to  waft  them  to  the  far-oflf  port ; 
But  near,  or  hanging  sea  and  sky  between. 
Not  one  of  all  those  winged  powers  is  seen, 
Seen  in  her  course,  nor  'mid  this  quiet  heard  ; 
Yet  oh  i  how  gladly  would  the  air  be  stirred 
By  some  acknowledgment  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Soft  in  its  temper  as  those  vesper  lays 
Sung  to  the  Virgin  while  accordant  oars 
Urge  the  slow  l»rk  along  Calabrian  shores ; 
A  sea-bom  service  through  the  mountains  felt 
Till  into  one  loved  vision  all  things  melt : 
Or  like  those  hymns  that  soothe  with  graver 

sound 
The  gulfy  coast  of  Norway  iron-bound  ; 
And,  from  the  wide  and  open  Baltic,  rise 
With  punctual  care,  Lutherian  harmonies. 
Hush,  not  a  voice  is  here !  but  why  repine, 
Now  when  the  star  of  eve  comes  forth  to  shine 
On  British  waters  with  that  look  benign  ? 
Ye  mariners,  that  plough  your  onward  way. 
Or  in  the  haven  rest,  or  sheltering  bay. 
May  alent  thanks  at  least  to  God  be  given 
With  a  full  heart ;  *'  our  thoughts  are  heard  in 

heaven ! " 
X833. 

IV. 

Not  in  the  lucid  Intervals  of  life 

That  come  but  as  a  curse  to  party  strife  ; 

Not  in  some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 

Of  lajiguor  puts  his  rosy  garland  by  ; 

Not  in  the  breathing-times  of  tliat  poor  slav 

Who  daily  piles  up  wealth  in  Mammon's  cave— 

Is  Nature  felt,  or  can  be  ;  nor  do  words, 

Which  practised  talent  readily  affords, 

Prove  tnat  her  hand  luis  touched  responsive 

chords : 
Nor  has  her  gentle  beauty  power  to  move 
With  genuine  rapture  and  with  fervent  love 
The  soul  of  Gemus,  if  he  dare  to  take 
Life's  rule  from  passion  craved  for  passion's 

sake; 
Untaught  that  meekness  is  the  cherished  bent 
Of  all  the  truly  great  and  all  the  innocent. 

But  who  M  innocent  ?    By  grace  divine. 
Not  otherwise,  O  Nature  I  we  are  thine. 
Through  good  and  evil  thine,  in  just  degree 
Of  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 
To  all  that  Earth  from  pensiye  hearts  is  stealing, 
And  Heaven  is  now  to  gladdened  eyes  revealing. 
Add  every  charm  the  Universe  can  show 
Through  every  change  its  aspects  undergo— 
Care  may  be  respited,  but  not  repealed  : 
No  perfect  cure  grows  on  that  bounded  field. 
Vain  is  the  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace, 
If  He,  throt^h  whom  alone  our  conflicts  cease, 
Our  virtuous  hopes  without  relapse  advance, 
Come  not  to  speed  the  Soul's  deliverance  ; 
To  the  distempered  Intellect  refuse 
Hm  gracious  help,  or  give  what  we  abuse. 

x834-  

V. 

(by  thb  sidb  op  rydal  mere.) 
Thb  linnet's  warble,  sinking  towards  a  close, 
Hints  to  the  thrush  'tis  time  for  their  repose  ; 
The  shrill-voiced  t^yush  is  heedless,  ana  again 


The  monitor  revives  his  own  aweet  strain  ; 
But  both  will  soon  be  mastered,  and  the  copse 
Be  left  as  silent  as  the  mountain-tops. 
Ere  some  commanding  star  dismiss  to  rcst^ 
The  throng  of  rooks,  that  now,  from  twig  or 

nest, 
(After  a  steady  flight  on  nomc-bound  wings. 
And  a  last  game  of  mary  hoverings 
Around  their  ancient  grove)  with  cawing  noise 
Disturb  the  liquid  music's  equipobe. 

O  Nightingale  1    Who  ever  heard  thy  song 
Might  here  be  moved,  till   Fancy  grows  so 

strong 
That  listening  sense  is  pardonably  cheated 
Where  wood  or  stream   by  thee  was  never 

greeted. 
Surely,  from  fairest  spots  of  favoured  lands. 
Were  not  some  gifts  withheld  by  jealous  hands. 
This  hour  of  deepening  darkness  here  would  be 
As  a  fresh  morning  for  new  harmony  ; 
And  lays  as  prompt  would  hall  the  dawn  of 

Niffht : 
A  dttwn  she  has  both  beautiful  and  bright. 
When  the  East  kindles  with  the  full  moon's 

Not  like  the  rising  sun's  impaUent  glow 
Dazzling  the  mountains,  but  an  overflow 
Of  solemn  splendour,  in  mutation  slow. 

Wanderer  by  spring  with  gradual  progress 

led. 
For  sway  profoundly  felt  as  widely  spread ; 
To  king,  to  peasant,  to  rough  sailor,  dear, 
And  to  the  soldier's  trumpet- wearied  car ; 
How  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  to  this  green 

Vale 
Fairer  than  Tempe  I  Yet,  sweet  Nightingale  I 
From   the  warm    breeze  that  bears  thee  on, 

alight 
At  will,  and  stay  thy  migratory  flight ; 
Build,  at  thy  choice,  or  sing,  by  pool  or  fount 
Who  shall  complain,  or  call  thee  to  account  ? 
The  wisest,  happiest,  of  our  kind  are  they 
That  ever  walk  content  with  Nature's  way, 
God's  goodness — measuring  bounty  as  it  may  ; 
For  whom  the  gravest  thought  of  what  tliey 

miss, 
Chastening  the  fulness  of  a  present  bliss. 
Is  with  that  wholesome  oflice  satisfied, 
While  unrepining  sadness  is  allied 
In  thankful  bosoms  to  a  modest  pride. 
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vr. 

Soft  as  a  cloud  is  yon  blue  Ridge— the  Mere 
Seems  firm  as  solid  crystal,  breathless,  clear. 
And  motionless  ;  and,  to  the  gazer^s  eye. 
Deeper  than  ocean,  in  the  immensity 
Of  its  vague  mountains  and  unreal  sky  I 
But,  from  the  process  in  that  still  retreat. 
Turn  to  minuter  changes  at  our  feet : 
Observe  how  dewy  Twilight  has  withdrawn 
The  crowd  of  daisies  from  the  shaven  lawn. 
And  has  restored  to  view  its  tender  green. 
That,  while  the  sim  rode  high,  was  lost  beneath 

their  dazzling  sheen. 
—An  emblem  this  of  what  the  sober  Hour 
Can  do  for  minds  disposed  to  feel  its  power  f 
Thus  oft,  when  we  in  vain  have  wish'd  away 
The  petty  pleasures  of  the  parish  day. 
Meek  eve  shuts  up  the  whole  usurping  host 
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(Unbashful  dwarfs  each  gllctering  at  his  post) 
And  leaves  the  dbencumbered  spirit  free 
To  reassume  a  suid  simplicity. 

Tis  well— but  what  are  helps  of  time  and 
place. 

When  wisdom  stands  in  need  of  nature's  grace; 

Why  do  good  thoughts,  invoked  or  not,  de- 
scend, 

Like  Angels  from  their  bowers,  our  virtues  to 
befriend : 

If  yet  To-morrow,  tmbelicd,  may  say, 

"  I  come  to  open  out,  for  fresh  disolay, 

The  elastic  vanities  of  yesterday! 
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VII. 


The  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak-crowned 

hUl, 
And  sky  that  danced  among  those  leaves,  are 

still : 
Rest  smooths  the  way  for  sleep ;  in  field  and 

bower 
Soft  shades  and  dews  have  shed  their  blended 

power 
On  drooping  eyelid  and  the  dosing  flower ; 
Sound  is  there  none  at  which  the  faintest  heart 
Might  leap,  the  weakest  nerve  of  superstition 

start; 
Save  when  the  Owlet's  unexpected  scream 
Pierces  the  ethereal  vault ;  and  (mid  the  gleam 
Of  unsubstantial  imagery,  the  dream, 
From  the  hushed  vale's  realities,  transferred 
To  the  still  lake)  the  imaginative  Bird 
Seems,  'mid  inverted  mountains,  not  unheard. 

Grave  Creature! — ^whether,  while  the  moon 

shines  bright 
On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smoothest  flight. 
Thou  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  tower, 
Rising  from  what  may  once  have  been  a  lady's 

_  bower ; 
Or  spied  where  thou  sitt'st  moping  in  thy  mew 
At  the  dim  centre  of  a  churchyard  yew ; 
Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod 
Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode. 
Thou  giVst,  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or 

shout, 
A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout — 
May  the  night  never  come,  nor  day  be  seen. 
When  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice,  or  mock  thy 

mien  I 

In  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 
Of  sapience  in  thy  aspect^  headless  Owl  I 
Thee  Athens  reverenced  in  the  studious  grove; 
And,  near  the  golden  sceptre  grasped  by  Tove, 
His  Eagle's  favourite  perch,  while  round  him 

sate 
The  Gods  revoliong  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Thou,  too,  wert  present  at  Minerva's  side  :— 
Hark  to  that  second  larum  ! — far  and  wide 
The  elements  have  heard«  and  rock  and  cave 
replied. 
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[This  Impromptu  appeared,  many  years  ago, 
among  the  Authors  poems,  from  which,  in 
subsequent  editions,  it  was  excluded.  It  is 
reprinted,  at  the  request  of  the  Friend  in 
whose  presence  the  lines  were  thrown  off.] 


The  sun  has  long  been  set. 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes. 
The  little  birds  are  piping  yet 

Among  the  bushes  and  trees  ; 
There's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes. 
And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes. 
And  a  sound  of  water  that  gushes. 
And  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky.  * 

Who  would  **  go  parading  " 
In  London,  "  and  masquerading,** 
On  such  a  night  of  June 
With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon. 
And  all  these  innocent  blisses? 
On  sudi  a  night  as  this  is  1 
X804. 


IX. 

COMPOSED  UPON  AN  EVENING  OF  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY SPLENDOUR  AND  BEAUTY. 

I. 

Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 

With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent. 

Among  the  speechless  douds,  a  look 

Of  blank  astonishment ; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 

And  sanctify  one  closmg  day. 

That  frail  Mortality  mav  see — 

What  is  ?— ah  no,  but  what  can  be ! 

Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 

With  modulated  echoes  rang. 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 

Their  vespers  in  the  grove ; 

Or,  crowning,  star-like,  each  some  sovereign 

height, 
Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 
Strains  suitable  to  both. — Such  holy  rhe, 
Mcthinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle— the  gleam— 
The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme ! 

II. 
No  sound  is  uttered,— but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  penetrates  the  glades.^ 
Far-distant  images  draw  nigh. 
Called  forth  hy  wondrous  potency 
Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues 
Whate'er  it  strikes  with  gem-like  hues  ! 
In  vision  exquisitely  clear. 
Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried  ; 
And  gilded  flocks  appear. 
Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpureal  Eve  I 
But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  ! 
—From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won ; 
An  intermingling  of  Heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  whidi  British  shepherds  tread  1 

III. 
And,  if  there  be  whorn^  broken  ties 
Afilict,  or  injuries  assail, 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale, 
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Climbing  suffused  with  sunny  air, 

To  stop— no  record  hath  told  where  I 

And  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend. 

And  with  immortal  Spirits  blend  I 

—Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play ; 

But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven-wrard  raise 

Their  practicable  way. 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look  abroad, 

And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound  ! 

And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road, 

Haih   slept    since   noon-tide   on   the  grassy 

ground. 
Ye  Genii !  to  his  covert  speed  ; 
And  wsike  him  with  such  gentle  heed 
As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 
Bestowed  on  this  transcendent  hour  I 

IV. 

Such  hues  from  their  celestial  Urn 

Were  wont  to  stream  before  mine  eye. 

Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  mom 

Of  blissful  infancy. 

This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed? 

Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude  ; 

For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 

Survived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams. 

Dread    Power  I    whom    peace   and   calmness 

serve 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice. 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice. 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve ; 
Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light 
Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored ; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored ; 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth. 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth  I 
— Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades ; 
And  night  approaches  with  her  shades.* 
x8i8. 

X. 

COMPOSED  BY  THE  SBA-SHORB. 

What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  regret. 
How  fancy  sidcens  by  vague  hopes  beset ; 
How  boilled  projects  on  the  spirit  prey. 
And  fruitless  wishes  eat  the  heart  away, 
The  Sailor  knows ;  he  best,  whose  lot  is  cast 
On  the  relentless  sea  that  holds  him  fast 
On  chance  dependent,  and  the  fickle  star 
Of  power,  through  long  and  melancholy  war. 
O  sad  it  is,  in  sight  of  foreign  shores, 
Paily  to  think  on  old  familiar  doors. 
Hearths    loved  in  childhood,    and   ancestral 

floors: 
,  Or,  tossed  about  along  a  waste  of  foam, 
To  ruminate  on  that  delightful  home 
Which  with  the  dear  Betrothfcd  was  to  come  ; 
Or  came  and  was  and  is,  yet  meets  the  eye 
Never  but  in  the  world  of  memory  ; 
Or  in  a  dream  recalled,  whose  smoothest  range 

*  The  multiplication  of  mountain-ridges,  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
Stanza  of  this  Ode,  as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  Lad- 
der, leading  to  Heaven,  is  produced  cither  by 
watery  vapours,  or  sunny  haze; — in  the  present 
in<i»tance  by  the  latter  cause.  Allusions  to  the 
Ode,  entitled  ••Intimations  of  Immortality," 
pervade  the  last  stanza  of  the  foregoing  Poem. 


Is  crossed  by  knowledge,   or  by  dread,  of 

An</if  not  so,*  whose  perfect  joy  makes  sleep 
A  thing  too  bright  for  breathing  man  to  keep. 
Hail  to  the  virtues  which  that  perilous  life 
Extracts  from  Nature's  elemental  strife  ; 
And  welcome  glory  won  in  battles  fought 
As  bravely  as  the  loe  was  keenly  sought. 
But  to  each  gallant  Captein  and  his  crew 
A  less  imperious  sympathy  is  due, 
Such  as  my  verse  now  yields,  while  moon- 
beams plajr 
On  the  mute  sea  in  this  unruffled  bay ; 
Such  as  will  promptly  flow  from  every  breast. 
Where  good  men,  disappointed  in  the  quest 
Of  wealth  and  power  and  honours,  long  fur 

rest; 
Or,  having  known  the  splendours  of  success, 
Sigh  for  the  obscurities  of  happiness. 


XI. 

The  Crescent-moon,  the  Star  of  Love, 
Glories  of  evening,  as  ye  there  are  seen 
With  but  a  span  of  sky  between — 
Speak  one  oi  you,  my  doubts  remove. 

Which  is  the  attendant  Page  and  which  the 
Queen? 

XII. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

(composed  by  the  sea-side,— on  the  coast 
of  citmbekland.) 

Wanderer  !  that  stoop'st  so  low,  and  com'st 
so  near 

To  human  life's  unsettled  atmosphere  ; 

Who  lov'st  with  Night  and  Silence  to  partake. 

So  might  it  seem,  the  cares  of  them  that  wake; 

And,  through  the  cottage-lattice  softly  peep- 
ing* 

Dost  shield  from  harm  the  humblest  of  the 

sleeping ; 
What  pleasure  once  encompassed  those  sweet 

names 
Which  yet  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 
An  idolising  dreamer  as  of  yore  ! — 
I  slight  them  all ;  and,  on  this  sea-beat  shore 
.Sole-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend 
That  bid  me  hail  thee  as  the  Sailor's  Friend; 
So  call  thee  for  heaven's  grace  through  thee 

made  known 
By  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  showii. 
When  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 
Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night ; 
And  for  less  obvious  benelils,  that  find 
Their  way.  with  thy  pure  help^  to  heart  and 

taxnA:  .      .    ... ,       . 

Both  for  the  adventurer  starting  in  life  s  prime: 
And   veteran   ranging   round  from   clime  to 

clime,  . 

Long-bafilcd  hope's  slow  fever  m  his  veins. 
And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  labour  s  sole 

remains. 
The  aspiring  Mountains  and  the  winding 

Streams, 
Empress  of  Night  I    are   gladdened    by  thy 

beams ; 
A  look  of  thine  the  wilderness  pervades, 
And  penetrates  the  forest's  inmost  shades ; 
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Thou,   chequering   peaceably   the   minster's 

globm, 
Guid'st  the  pale  Mourner  to  the  lost  one's  tomb; 
Canst  reach  the  Prisoner — to  his  grated  cell 
Welcome,  though  silent  and  intangible  !  — 
And  Uves  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  go 
On  the  great  waters  toiling  to  and  fro,  ^ 
One.  who  has  watched  thee  at  some  quiet  hour 
Entnroncd  aloft  in  undisputed  power. 
Or  crossed  by  vapoury  streaks  and  clouds  that 

move 
Catching  the  lustre  they  in  i>art  reprove — 
Nor  sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 
To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of  day. 
And  make  the  serious  happier  than  the  gay  T 

Yes,  lovely  Moon  I  if  thou  so  mildly  bright 
Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thy  own  despite, 
To  fiercer  mood  the  phrcnry-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender,  part 
Which  thou  canst  touch  in  every  human  heart. 
For  healing  and  composure. — But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  billows  ever  have  confessed 
Thy  domination ;  as  the  whole  vast  Sea 
Feels   through  her  lowest  depths  thy  sove- 
reignty; 
So  shines  that  countenance  with  especial  grace 
On  them  who  urge  the  keel  \ivc  plains  to  trace 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.    The  most 

rude. 
Cut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have 

stood — 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bedimmed  his  eye, 
Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh — 
Touched  by  accordance  of  thy  placid  cheer. 
With  some  internal  lights  to  memory  dear. 
Or  fancies  stealing  forth  to  soothe  tne  breast 
Tired  with  its  daily  share  of  earth's  unrest. 
Gentle  awakenings,  visitations  meek ; 
A  kindly^  influence  whereof  few  will  speak. 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest  cheek. 

And  when  thy  beauty  in  the  shadowy  cave 
Is  hidden,  buried  in  its  monthly  grave  ; 
llien,  while  the  Sailor,  'mid  an  open  sea 
Swept  by  a  favouring  wind  that  leaves  thought 

free. 
Paces  the  deck— no  star  perhaps  in  sight, 
And  nothing  save  the  moving  ship's  own  light 
To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant  nicht — 
Oft  with  his  musings  does  thy  image  blend. 
In  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascend. 
And  thou  art  still,  O  Moon,  that  Sailor's 
Fribnd  i 
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TO  THE  MOON. 

(inroAL.) 

QuBBN  of  the  Stan  1 — so  gentle,  so  benign, 
'That  ancient  Fable  did  to  thee  assign. 
When  darkness  creeping  o'er  thy  silver  brow 
Warned  thee  these  upper  regions  to  forego. 
Alternate  empire  in  uie  shades  below — 


A  Bard,  who,  lately  near  the  wide-spread  sea 
Traversed  by  gleaming  ships,  looked  up  to  thee 
With  grateful  thougltts,  doth  now  thy  rising 

From  the  close  confines  of  a  shadowy  vale. 
Glory  of  night,  conspicuous  yet  serene. 
Nor  less  attractive  when  by  glimpses  seen 
Through  cloudy  umbrage,  well  might  that  fair 

face, 
And  all  those  attributes  of  modest  grace. 
In  days  when  Fancy  wrought  unchecked  by 

fear, 
Down  to  the  green  earth  fetch  thee  from  thy 

sphere, 
To  rit  in  leafy  woods  by  fountains  clear  I 

O  still  belov'd  (for  thine,  meek  Power,  are 
charms 
That  fascinate  the  very  Babe  in  arms 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  laughs  out- 
right. 
Spreading  his  little  palms  in  his  glad  Mother's 

sight) 
O  still  belov'd,  once  worshipped  I    Tune,  that 

frowns 
In  his  destructive  flight  on  earthly  crowns. 
Spares  thy  mild  splendour ;  still  those  far-shot 

beams 
Tremble  on  dancing  waves  and  rippling  streams 
With  stainless  touch,  as  chaste  as  when  thy 

praise 
Was  sung  by  Virein-chmrs  in  festal  lays : 
And  through  dark  trials  still  dost  thou  explore 
Thy  way  for  increase  punctual  as  of  yore, 
When  teeming  Matrons— yielding  to  rude  faith 
In  mysteries  of  birth  and  fife  and  death 
And  painful  struggle  and  deliverance— prayed 
Of  thee  to  visit  them  with  lenient  aid. 
What  though  the  rites  be  swept  away,  the  fanes 
Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains ; 
Yet  thy  mild  aspect  does  not,  cannot,  cease 
Love  to  promote  and  purity  and  peace  ; 
And  Fancy,  unreproved,  even  yet  may  trace 
Faint  types  of  suffering  in  thy  Seamless  face. 

Then,  silent  Monitress !  let  u»— not  blind 
To  worlds  unthought  of  till  the  searching  mind 
Of  Science  laid  them  open  to  mankind — 
Told,  also,  how  the  voiceless  heavens  declare 
God's  glory  ;  and  acknowledging  thy  share 
In  that  blest  charge  ;  let  us— without  offence 
To  aught  of  highest,  holiest,  influence — 
Receive  whatever  good  'tis  given  thee  to  dis- 
pense. 
May  sage  and  simple,  catching  with  one  eye 
The  moral  intimations  of  the  sky. 
Learn  from  thy  course,  where'er  their  own  be 

taken, 
''  To  look  on  tempests,  and  be  never  shaken  ; " 
To  keep  with  faitnful  step  the  appointed  way 
Eclipsing  or  eclipsed,  by  night  or  day, 
And  from  example  of  thy  monthly  range 
Gently  to  brook  decline  and  fatal  change  ; 
Meek,  patient,  stedfast,  and  with  loftier  scope. 
Than  thy  revival  yields,  for  gladsome  hope  1 
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[Ilanng  b«n  preTcnlst  b;;  the  tileneu  of  ihe  «3«n,  in  iSjt,  from  tiiitins  Sufla  ind  I< 


tullomng  lenci  of  potm.  1 ,  _     ...  _       

Derwenl,  ind  10  VfliilehlliHin ;  ihence  (by  Ih=  Isle  of  Mm,  »hele  afewdayjwcrt  pimetl)  up 
■be  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Greenock,  then  to  Otmi,  StaBa.  Inni ;  and  bacli  towards  Eagland  by  Locfi 
Ave,  Inverary,  Loch  GoiL-head,  Greenock,  and  thn>u£h  parts  of  Kenfiewahlre,  Aynhirc  ""  * 
Dmnlriei-sZun  ta  ""^ — '■'■-  — '*  ■'■ ■■" '^ '• — ^-' —  ---1  i-— j.l..  tt/i. 


Adiiu,  Rydaliaa  Lauteli  I  that  have  grown 
And  ipiead  »i  if  ye  knew  that  dayi  might  come 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  faomt^ 
Ob  this  fair  Mount,  a  Poet  of  your  o-n. 
One  who  ne'er  ventured  for  a  Delphic  cxnwn 
To  Hie  [be God  :  but,  haunlicg  your  green  shade 

"™"Mlf°i^.        ""'      """'   *""  "' 

Fireweill  no  Minstrels  n[>v  with   harp   new- 

For  summer  wandering  quit  their  household 


WHVshoDJd  the  EDthiiuut.  joaneringthniug 

Not  unpntected  in  ha  mouldering  state, 
Annquitjr  atutes  him  with  a  smile, 
'Hid  Ciuuful  fields  that  ring  with  jaeund  iml, 
And  pleiiure-grounds  whtre  Taste,   refiBet 

Co-mate 
OTTmih  and  Beaut?,  strives  to  imitate. 
Far  as  she  may,  primetal  Nature's  itvle. 
Fair  Land  I  by  Time's  parental  Ion  made  fr« 
By  Social  Order's  watchful  arms  embraced  : 
with  uneumpled  union  meet  in  Ihee. 


"icH'ougfjtnlai 


IT  oiled  Thee  Murav  EhCI^Nd,  in  old 

■ppy  people  won  for  thee  that  nanbe 
h  envy  heard  in  many  a  distant  clime ; 
.,  spite  of  change,  for  ue  thou  kecp'st  the 


>y  Ufliwale 
's  foDd  belief;  though  sc 


Shalt  be  ihy  rightful  B3 


what  feaiful  lislcni 


Rumble  along  thy  bed.  Mock  after  Mock : 

Or,  whirling  wiih  rcilcraied  shoek, 

y^ — !._-  ...L^i.  j__< aagravatcs  the  groans: 


It,  thy 


For  (hy  w, 


fbrgotlen.    Oft  as  Spring 


banks,  her  I 

Seats  of  glad  instinct  and  love's  carollini. 
The  cmcsn,  for  the  happy,  then  may  vw 

To  a  grieved  heart,  the  notes  arc  bcnisons- 


eagle's  ne«t — within  brief  sait 
ving  Aoaling  on  the  gale. 


Of  human  li 
On  DWftal  n 
Such  thy  n 


—Glory  of 
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Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 
Of  thy  soft  breath ! — Less  vivid  wreath   en- 
twined 
Nemaean  victor's  brow  ;  less  bright  was  worn. 
Meed  of  some  Roman  chief— in  triumph  borne 
With  captives  chained  ;  and  shedding  from  his 

car 
The  sunset  splendours  of  a  finished  war 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mankind  1 

VI. 
IN  SIGHT  OF  THB  TOWN  OF  COCKERMOUTH. 

(Where  the  Author  was  bom,  and  his  Father's 
remains  are  laid.) 

A  POINT  of  life  between  my  Parents'  dust. 
And  yours,  my  buried  Little-oues  1  am  I ; 
And  to  those  graves  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  quiet  I  repose  my  trust.  ^ 
Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just. 
And,  to  the  sinner,  mercifully  bent ; 
So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  I  repent 
And  meekly  Dear  the  ills  which  bear  I  must : 
And  You,  my  Offspring  !  that  do  still  remair 
Yet  may  outstrip  me  in  the  appointed  race^ 
If  e'er,  through  fault  of  mine,  in  mutual  pam 
We  breathed  together  for  a  moment's  space, 
The  wrong,  by  love  provoked,  let  love  arraign. 
And  only  love  keep  m  your  hearts  a  place. 

VII. 

ADDRESS  FROM  THB  SPIRIT  OF  COCKKRMOrjTH 

CASTLE. 

"Thou  look'st  upon  me,  and  dost  fondly  think, 
Poet !  that,  stricken  as  both  are  by  years, 
We,  differing  once  so  much,  arc  now  Compeers, 
Prepared,  when  each  has  stood  his  time,  to  sink 
Into  the  dust.    Erewhile  a  sterner  link 
United  us  ;  when  thou,  in  bovish  play. 
Entering  my  dungeon,  didst  become  a  prey 
To  soul-appalling  darkness.     Not  a  blink 
Of  light  was  there:— and  thus-did  I,  thy  Tutor, 
Malqe  thy  young  thoughts  acquainted  with  the 

grave; 
While  thou  wert  chasing  the  wing'd  butterfly 
Through  my  green  courts  ;  or  climbing,  a  bold 

suitor, 
Up  to  the  flowers  whose  golden  progeny 
Still  round  my  shattered  brow  in  oeauty  wave." 

VIII. 

nun's  well,  brigham. 

The  cattle  crowding  round  this  beverage  clear 
To  slake  their  thirst,  with  reckless  hoofs  have 

trod 
The  encircling  turf  into  a  barren  clod  ; 
Through  which  the  waters  creep,  then  disappear, 
Bom  to  be  lost  in  Derwent  flowing  near  ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  brink,  and  round  the  lune-stonc  cell 
Of  the  pure  spring  (they  call  it  the  "  Nun's 

Well," 
Name  that  first  struck  by  chance  my  startled 

ear) 
A  tender  Spirit  broods  —the  pensive  Shade 
Of  ritual  honours  to  this  Fountain  paid 
Bv  hooded  Votaresses  with  saintly  cheer  ; 
Albeit  oft  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
Looked  down  with  pitv  upon  eyes  beguiled 
Into  the  shedding  of  'too  soft  a  tear." 


IX.  • 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
(on  the  banks  OF  THE  DERWENT., 

Pastor  and  Patriot  1— at  whose  bidding  rise 
These  modest  walls,  amid  a  flock  that  need. 
For  one  who  comes  to  watch  them  and  to  feed, 
A  fixed  Abode — keep  down  presageful  sighs. 
Threats,  which  the  unthinking  onlvcan  despise. 
Perplex  the  Church  ;  but  be  thou  firm, — be  true 
To  thy  first  hope,  and  this  good  work  pursue. 
Poor  as  thou  art.     A  welcome  sacrifice 
Dost  lliou  prepare,  whose  sign  will  be  the  smoke 
Of  thynew  nearth;  and  sooner  shall  its  wreaths. 
Mounting  while  earth   her   morning   incense 

breathes. 
From  wandering  fiends  of  air  receive  a  yoke. 
And  straightway  cease  to  aspire,  than  God  dis- 
dain 
This  humble  tribute  as  ill-timed  or  vain. 

X. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

(landing  at  the  MOUTH  OP  THE  DERWENT, 
WORKINGTON.) 

DjsAR  to  the  Loves,  and  to  the  Graces  vowed. 
The  Queen  drew  back  the  wimple  that  she 

wore ; 
And  to  the  throng,  that  on  the  Cumbria^  shore 
Her  landing  hailed,  how  touchingty  she  bowed! 
And  like  a  btar  (that,  from  a  heavy  cloud 
Of  pine-tree  foliage  poised  in  air,  forth  darts. 
When  a  soft  summer  gale  at  evening  parts 
The  gloom  that  did  its  loveliness  enshroud) 
She  smiled ;  but  Time,  the  old  Satumian  seer. 
Sighed  on  the  wing  as  her  foot  pressed  tlie 

strand. 
With  step  prelusive  to  a  long  array 
Of  woes  and  degradations  hand  in  hand — 
Weeping  captivity,  and  shuddering  fear 
Stilled  by  the  ensanguined  block  of  Fotherin- 

gayl 


XI. 

STANZAS  SUGGESTED  IN  A  STEAM-BOAT  OFF 
SAINT  bees'  HEADS,  ON  THE  COAST  OK  CUM- 
BERLAND. 

If  Life  Were  slumber  on  a  bed  of  down, 
Toil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown. 
Sad  were  out  lot :  no  hunter  of  the  hare 
Exults  like  him  whose  javelin  from  the  lair 
Has  roused  the  lion  ;  no  one  plucks  the  rose. 
Whose  proffered  beauty  in  safe  shelter  blows 
'Mid  a  trim  warden's  summer  luxuries. 
With  joy  like  his  who  climbs,  on  hands  and 

Icnees, 
For  some  rare  plant,  yon  Headland  of  St  Bees. 

This  independence  upon  oar  and  sail. 

This  new  indifference  to  breexe  or  gale, 

This  straight-lined  progress,  furrowing  a  flat 

And  regular  as  if  locked  in  certainty — 
Depress  the  hours.     Up,  Spirit  of  tne  storm ! 
That  Courage  may  fina  something  to  perform  : 
That  Fortitude,  whose  blood  disdains  to  freeze 
At  Danger's  bidding,  may  confront  the  Mas, 
Firm  as  the  towering  Ueadlands  of  St  Bees. 
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Dread  cliff  of  Baruth  I   that  wild  wish  may 

sleep, 
Bold  as  if  men  and  creatures  of  the  Deep 
Breathed  the  same  element ;  too  many  wrecks 
Have  struck  thv  sides,  too  many  ghasUy  decks 
Hast  thou  looked  down  upon,  that  such  a 

thought 
Should  here  be  welcome,  and  in  verse  en- 
wrought  : 
With  thy  stem  aspect  better  far  agrees 
Utterance  of  thanks  that  we  have  past  with 

ease. 
As  millions  thus  shall  do,  the  Headlands  of  St 
Bees. 

Yet,  while  each  useful  Art  augments  her  store. 
What  boots  the  gain  if  Nature  should  lose 

more, — 
And  Wisdom,  as  she  holds  a  Christian  place 
In  man's  intelligence  sublimed  by  grace? 
When  Bcga  sought  of  yore  the  Cumbrian  coast. 
Tempestuous  winds  her  holy  errand  cross'd  : 
She  knelt  in  prayer— the  waves  their  wrath 

appease; 
And,  from  her  vow  well  weighed  in  Heaven's 

decrpes. 
Rose,  where  she  touched  the  strand,  the  Chantry 

of  St  Bees. 

"Cruel  of  heart  were  they,  bloody  of  hand,'* 
Who  in  these  WUds  then  struggled  for  com- 
mand : 
The  stronewerc  merciless,  without  hope  the 

weak  : 
Till  this  bright  Stranger  came,  fair  as  day- 
break, 
And  as  a  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 
Of  beamy  lustre  from  a  tower  of  strength  ; 
Guiding  the  mariner  through  troubled  seas, 
And  cheering  oft  his  peaceful  reveries, 
Like  the  fixed  Light  that  crowns  yon  Headland 
of  St  Bees. 

To  aid  the  Votaress^  miracles  believed 
Wrought  in  men's  minds,  like  miracles  achieved; 
So  piety  took  root ;  and  Song  might  tell 
What  humanising  virtues  near  her  cell 
Sprang  up,  and  spread  their  fragrance  wide 

around ; 
How  savage  bosoms  melted  at  the  sound 
Of  gospel-truth  enchained  in  harmonies 
WaUl^d  o'er  waves,  or  creeping  through  close 

trees. 
From  her  religious  Mansion  of  St  Bees 

When  her  sweet  Voice,  that  instrument  of  love. 
Was  glorified,  and  took  its  place,  above 
The  silent  stars,  among  the  angelic  quire, 
Her  chantry  blazed  with  sacrilegious  (ire. 
And  perished  utterly  ;  but  her  good  deeds 
Had  sown  the  spot,  that  witnessed  them,  with 

seeds 
Which  lay  in  earth  expectant,  till  a  breeze 
With  quickening  impulse  answered  their  mute 

pleas, 
And  lo  1  a  statelier  pile,  the  Abbey  of  St  Bees. 

There  are  the  naked  clothed,  the  hungry  fed ; 

And  Charity  extendeth  to  the  dead 

Her  intercessions  made  for  the  souL!s  rest 

Of  tardy  penitents ;  or  for  the  best 

Among  the  good  (when  love  might  else  have 

slept. 
Sickened,  or  died)  in  pious  memory  kepL 


Thanks  to  the  austere  and  simple  Devotees, 
Who,  to  that  service  bound  by  venial  fees. 
Keep  watch  before  the  altars  of  St  Bees. 

Are  not,  in  sooth,  their  Requiems  sacred  lies 
Woven  out  of  passion's  sharpest  agonies. 
Subdued,  composed,  and  formalized  by  art. 
To  fix  a  wiser  sorrow  in  the  heart  ? 
The  prayer  for  them  whose  hour  is  past  away 
Says  to  the  Living,  profit  while  ye  may ! 
A  little  part,  and  that  the  worst,  he  sees 
Who  thmks  that  priestly  cunning  holds  thekey^ 
That  best  unlock  the  secrets  of  St  Bees. 

Conscience,  the  timid  being's  inmost  light, 
Hope  of  the  dawn  and  s(^ce  of  the  night. 
Cheers  these  Recluses  with  a  steady  ray 
In  many  an  hour  when  iudgment  goes  astray. 
Ah  I  scorn  not  hastily  their  rule  who  try 
Earth  to  despise,  and  flesh  to  mortify ; 
Consume  with  zeal,  in  wing&d  ecstasies 
Of  prayer  and  praise  forget  their  rosaries. 
Nor  hear  the  loudest  surges  of  St  Bees. 

Yet  none  so  prompt  to  succour  and  protect 

The  forlorn  traveller,  or  sailor  wrecked 

On  the  bare  coast ;  nor  do  they  grudge  the 

boon 
Which  staff  and  cockle  hat  and  sandal  shoon 
Claim  for  the  pilgrim:  and,  though  chidings 

sharp 
May  sometimes  greet  the  strolling  minstrel's 

harp. 
It  IS  not  then  when,  swept  with  sportive  ease, 
1 1  charms  a  feast-day  throng  of  all  degrees. 
Brightening  the  archway  of  revered  St  Bees. 

How  did  the  cliffs  and  echoing  hills  rejoice 
What  time  the  Benedictine  Brethren's  voice, 
Imploring,  or  commanding  with  meet  pride. 
Summoned  the  Chiefs  to  lay  their  feuds  aside. 
And  under  one  blest  ensign  serve  the  Lord 
In  Palestine.    Advance,  indignant  Sword  I 
Flaming  till  thou  from  Panym  hands  release 
That  tomb,  dread  centre  of'^all  sanctities 
Nursed  in  the  quiet  Abbey  of  St  Bees. 

But  look  we  now  to  them  whose  minds  from  far 
Follow^  the  fortunes  which  they  may  not  share. 
While  in  Judca  Fancy  loves  to  roam. 
She  helps  to  make  a  Holy-land  at  home : 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  its  sphere  invites 
To  sound  the  a-ystal  depth  of  maiden  rights  ; 
And  wedded  Lite,  through  scriptural  mysteries, 
Heavenward  ascends  with  all  her  charities. 
Taught  by  the  hooded  Celibates  of  St  Bees. 

Nor  be  it  e'er  foreotten  how  by  skill 

Of  cloistered  Architects,  free  tneir  souls  to  fill 

With  love  of  God,  throughout  the  Land  were 

raised 
Churches  on  whose  symbolic  beauty  gazed 
Peasant  and  mail-clad  Chief  with  pious  awe  ; 
As  at  this  day  men  seeine  what  the^  saw. 
Or  the  bare  wreck  of  faith's  solemnities. 
Aspire  to  more  than  earthly  destinies ; 
Witness  yon  Pile  that  greets  us  from  St  Bees. 

Yet  more ;  around  those  Churches,  gathered 

Towns 
Safe  from  the  feudal  Castle's  haughty  frowns  ;  # 
Peaceful  abodes,  where  Justice  might  uphold 
Her  scales  with  even  hand,  and  culture  mould 
The  heart  to  pity,  traia  the  mind  iu  care 
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For  rules  of  life,  sound  as  the  Time  could  bear. 
Nor  dost  thou  fail,  thro'  abject  love  of  ease. 
Or  hindrance  raised  by  sordid  purposes, 
To  bear  thy  part  in  this  good  work,  St  Bees. 

Who  with  the  ploughsha^'e  clove  the  barren 

moors. 
And  to  green  meaaows  changed  the  swampy 

shores  ? 
Thinned  the  rank  woods  ;  and  for  the  cheerful 

grange 
Made  room  where  wolf  and  boar  were  used  to 

ranee  f 
Who  taught,  and  showed  by  deeds,  that  gentler 

chains 
Should  bind  the  vassal  to  his  lord's  domains  ? 
The  thoughtful   Monks,  intent  their  God  to 

please. 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  by  human  sjrmpathies 
Poured  from  the  bosom  of  thy  Church,  St  Bees  1 

But  all  availed  not ;  by  a  mandate  given 
'llirough  lawless  will  the   Brotherhood  was 

driven 
Forth  from  their  cells ;  their  ancient  House  laid 

low 
In  Reformation's  sweeping  overthrow. 
But  now  once  more  the  local  Heart  revives. 
The  inextinguishable  Spirit  strives. 
Oh  may  that  Power  who  hushed  the  stormy 

seas. 
And  cleared  a  way  for  the  first  Votaries, 
Prosper  the  new-bom  College  of  St  Bees  I 

Alas  I  the  Genius  of  our  age  from  Schools 

Less  humble  draws  her  lessons,  aim%  and  rules. 

To  Prowess  euided  by  her  insight  keen 

Matter  and  Spirit  are  as  one  Machine ; 

Boastful  Idolatress  of  formal  skill 

She  in  her  own  would  merse  the  eternal  will  ; 

Better,  if  Reason's  triumphs  match  with  these, 

Her  flight  before  the  bola  credulities 

That  furthered  the  first  teaching  of  St  Bees.* 

1831- 

xii. 

IN    THK    CHANNEL,   BBTWBBN    THK  COAST  OF 
CUMBERLAND  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Ranging  the  heights  of  Scawfell  or  Black- 
comb, 
In  his  lone  course  the  Shepherd  oft  will  pause. 
And  strive  to  fathom  the  mysterious  laws 
By  which  the  clouds,  arrayed  in  light  or  gloom, 
On  Mona  settle,  and  the  shapes  assume 
Of  all  her  peaks  and  ridges.     What  he  draws 
From  sense,  faith,  reason,  fii.ncy,  of  the  cause. 
He  will  take  with  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Or,  by  his  fire,  a  child  upon  his  knee. 
Haply  the  untaught  Philosopher  may  speak 
Of  the  strange  sight,  nor  hide  his  theory 
That  satisfies  the  simple  and  the  meek, 
Blest  in  their  pious  ignorance,  though  weak 
To  cope  with  Sages  undevoutly  free. 

XIIL 
AT  SEA  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Bold  words  aOirmed,  in  days  when  faith  was 

strong 
And  doubts  and  scruples  seldom  teazed  the 

brain, 

*  See  Excursion,  seventh  part ;  and  Eccle- 
stasticai  Sketches,  second  psirt,  near  the  be- 
ginuing. 


That  no  adventurer's  bark  had  power  to  gain 
These  shores  if  he  approachea  them  bent  on 

wrong: 
For,  suddenly  up-conjured  from  the  Main, 
Mists  rose  to  hide  the  Land — that  search, 

though  long 
And  eager,  might  be  still  pursued  in  vain. 
O  Fancy,  what  an  age  was  that  for  song ! 
That  age,  when  not  by  laws  inanimate. 
As  men  believed,  the  waters  were  impelled. 
The  air  controlled,  the  stars  their  courses  held; 
But  element  and  orb  on  acts  did  wait 
Oi  Powert  endued  with  visible  form,  instinct 
With  will,  and  to  their  work  by  passion  linked. 

XIV. 

Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recal  ? 

To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 

Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn 

aside? 
No,— let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man's 

fall. 
The  universe^  is  infinitely  wide ; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified. 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new 

wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone. 
Imaginative  FaitK  !  canst  overleap, 
In  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love, — the 

throne 
Of  Power  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingness. 

XV. 

ON  ENTERING  DOUGLAS  BAY,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

"  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori." 

The  feudal  Keep,  the  bastions  of  Cohom, 
Even  when  they  rose  to  check  or  to  repel 
Tides  of  aggressive  war,  oft  served  as  well 
Greedy  ambition,  armed  to  treat  with  scorn 
Just  limits;    but  yon  Tower,    whose   smiles 

adorn 
This  perilous  bay,  stands  clear  of  all  offence  ; 
Blest  work  it  is  of  love  and  innocence, 
A  Tower  of  refuge  built  for  the  else  forlorn. 
Spare  it,  ye  waves,  and  lift  the  mariner, 
Struggling  for  life,  into  its  saving  arms  1 
Spare,  too,  the  human  helpers !    Do  they  stir 
'Mid  your  fierce  shock  like  men  afraid  to  die? 
No;  their  dread  service  nerves  the  heart  it 

warms. 
And  they  are  led  by  noble  Hillary. 

XVI. 
BY  THE  SEA-SHORE,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Why  stand  we  g^ing  on  the  sparkling  Brine, 
With  wonder  smit  by  its  transparency 
And  all-enraptured  with  its  purity  ? — 
Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  the  crj'stal- 

line, 
Have  ever  in  them  something  of  benign ; 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  ^y, 
A  sleeping  infant's  brow,  or  wakeful  eye 
Of  a  young  maiden,  only  not  divine.  ' 
Scarcely  the  hand  forbears  to  dip  its  palm 
For  beverage  drawn  as  from  a  mountain -well. 
Temptation  centres  in  the  liquid  Calm ; 
Our  daily  raiment  seems  no  obstacle 
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To  iosUntaneous  fJunging  in,  deep  Sea  I 
And  revelling  in  long  embrace  with  thee.* 

XVII. 
ISLB  OF  MAN. 

A  YOUTH  too  certain  of  his  ^wer  to  wade 
On  the  smooth  bottom  of  this  clear  bright  sea, 
To  sight  so  shallow,  with  a  bather's  glee 
Leapt  from  this  rock,  and  but  for  timely  aid 
He,  by  the  alluring  element  betrayed, 
Had  perished.    Then  might  Sea-nymphs  (and 

with  sighs 
Of  self-reproach)  have  dianted  elegies 
Bewailing  his  said  fate,  when  he  was  laid 
In  peacetul  earth:  for,  doubtless,  he  was  frank. 
Utterly  in  himself  devoid  of  guile ; 
Knew  not  the  double-dealing  of  a  smile ; 
Nor  aught  that  makes  men's  promises  a  blank. 
Or  deadly  snare :  and  he  survives  to  bless 
The  Power  that  saved  him  in   his   strange 

distress. 

XVIIX. 
ISLB  OP  MAN. 

Did  pangs  of  grief  for  lenient  time  too  keen. 
Grief  that  devouring  waves  had  caused— or 

guilt 
Which  they  had  witnessed,  sway  the  man  who 

built 
This  Homestead,  placed  where  nothing  could 

be  seen. 
Nought  heard,  of  ocean  troubled  or  serene  ? 
A  tired  Ship-soldier  on  paternal  land, 
That  o'er  the  channel  holds  august  command. 
The  dwelling  raised, — a  veteran  Marine. 
He,  in  disgust,  turned  from  the  neighbouring 

sea 
To  shun  the  memory  of  a  listless  life 
That  hung  between  two  callings.   May  no  strife 
More  hurtful  here  beset  him,  doomed  though. 

free. 
Self-doomed,  to  worse  inaction,  till  his  eye 
Shrink  from  the  daily  sight  of  earth  and  sky  I 

XIX. 

by  a  sxtirbd  marinsr. 

(a  prixmd  op  thb  author.) 

From  eariy  youth  I  ploughed  the  restless  Main, 
My  mind  as  restless  and  as  apt  to  change ; 
Through  every  clime  and  ocean  did  I  range. 
In  hope  at  length  a  competence  to  gain ; 
For  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I  still  remain. 
Year  after  year  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
And  hardships  manifold  did  I  endure. 
For  Fortune  on  me  never  deign'd  to  smile ; 
Yet  I  at  last  a  resting-place  have  found. 
With  just  enough  lifers  comforts  to  procure, 
In  a  snue  Cove  on  this  our  favoured  Isle, 
A  peacetul  spot  where  Nature's  gif^s  abound : 
Then  sure  I  nave  no  reason  to  complain. 
Though  i>oor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I  still  re- 
main. 

XX. 

at  bala-sala,  islh  of  man. 

(supposed  to  bb  written  by  a  friend.) 

Broken  in  fortune^  but  in  mind  entire 
And  sound  in  principle,  1  seek  repose 

*  The  sea-water  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  singularly  pure  and  beautiful.  I 


Where  ancient  trees  this  convent-pile  enclose,* 
In  ruin  beautiful.    When  vain  desire 
Intrudes  on  peace,  I  pray  the  eternal  Siie 
To  cast  a  soul-subduing  shade  on  me. 
A  grey-haired,  pensive,  thankful  Refugee ; 
A  shade — but  with  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire 
Once  to  these  cells  voucnsafcd.    And  when  I 

note 
The  old  Tower's  brow  yellowed  as  with  tho 

beams 
Of  sunset  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy   weather-stains   Uut  semblance 

wrought, 
I  thank  the  silent  Monitor,  and  sav 
"  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of  the 

day!- 

XXI. 

tynwald  hill. 

Oncb  on  the  top  of  Tynwald's  formal  mound 
(Still  marked  with  green  turf  circles  narrowing 
Stage  above  stage)  would  sit  this  Island's  King, 
The  laws  to  promulgate,  enrobed  and  crowned ; 
While,  comfKissing  uie  tittle  mount  around, 
Degrees  and  Orders  stood,  each  under  each : 
Now,  like  to  things  within  fate's  easiest  reach. 
The  power  is  merged,  the  i>omp  a  grave  has 

found. 
Off  with  yon  cloud,  old  Snafell  X  that  thine  eye 
Over  three  Realms  may  take  its  widest  range ; 
And  let,  for  them,  thy  fountains  utter  strange 
Voices,  thy  winds  break  forth  in  prophecy. 
If  the  whole  State  must  suffer  moriail  change, 
Xake  Mona's  miniature  of  sovereignty. 

XXII. 

Despond  who  will — /  heard  a  voice  ezdaim, 
*'  Though  fierce  the  assault,  and  shatter'd  the 

defence. 
It  cannot  be  that  Britain's  social  frame. 
The  glorious  work  of  time  and  providence, 
Before  a  flying  season's  rash  pretence. 
Should  fall;   that  She,   whose  virtue  put  to 

shame. 
When  Europe  prostrate  lay,  .the  Conqueror's 

aim. 
Should  perish,  self-subverted.  Black  and  dense 
The  doud  is ;  but  bring[s  that  a  day  of  doom 
To  Liberty  \    Her  sun  is  up  the  while. 
That  orb  whose  beams  round  Saxon  Alfred 

shone : 
Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  Vales  I  ye  Streams, 

sweep  on. 
Nor  let  one  bUlow  of  our  heaven-blest  Isle 
Toss  in  the  fanning  wind  a  humbler  plume." 

XXIIt. 

IN  THB  FRITH  OF  CLYDE,  AILSA  CRAG. 
DURING  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  JULY  Z7. 

Since  risen  from  ocean,  ocean  to  defv. 
Appeared  the  Crac  of  Ailsa,  ne'er  did  mom 
with  gleaming  lights  more  gracefully  adorn 
His  sides,  or  wreathe  with  mist  his  forehead 

hi^h: 
NoWj  faintly  darkening  with  the  sun's  eclipse. 
Still  IS  he  seen,  in  lone  sublimity, 
lowering  above  the  sea  and  little  ships ; 
For  dwarfs  the  tallest  seem  while  sailine  by. 
Each  for  her  haven  ;  with  her  freight  ofOir^ 

*  Rushen  Abbey. 
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Pleasure,  or  Grief,  and  Toil  that  seldom  looks 

Into  the  secret  of  to-monow's  fare ; 

Though  poor,  yet  rich,  without  the  wealth  of 

books. 
Or  aught  that  watchful  Love  to  Nature  owes 
For  her  mute  Powers,  fix'd  Forms,  or  tiaosient 

Shows. 

XXIV. 

ON  THB  PRITH  OF  CXYDE. 

(in  a  STSAM-DOAT.) 

Arran  I  a  single-crested  TenerifTe, 
A  St  Helena  next— in  shape  and  hue. 
Varying  her  crowded  peaks  and  ridges  blue ; 
Who  but  must  covet  a  cloud-seat,  or  skiff 
Built  for  the  air.  or  winged  Hippogriff  ? 
That  he  might  fly,  where  no  one  could  pursue, 
From  this  dull  Nionster  and  her  sooty  crew ; 
And,  as  a  God,  light  on  thy  topmost  cliff.  ^ 
Impotent  wish !  which  reason  would  despise 
If  the  mind  knew  no  union  of  extremes, 
No  natural  bond  between  the  boldest  schemes 
Ambition  frames,  and  heart-humilities. 
Beneath  stem  mountains  many  a  soft  vale  lies, 
And  lofty  springs  give  birth  to  lowly  streams. 

XXV. 
ON  KBVISITINC  DU  NOLLY  CASTLB. 

(See  former  series,  p.  sjt.) 
The  captive  Bird  was  gone  ;— to  cliff  or  moor 
Perchance  had  flown,  delivered  by  the  storm  ; 
Or  he  had  pined,  and  sunk  to  feed  the  worm  : 
Him  found  we  not :  but,  climbing  a  tall  tower. 
There  saw,  imi>aved  with  rude  fidelity 
Of  art  mosaic,  in  a  roofless  floor, 
An  Eagle  witn  stretched  wings,  but  beamless 

eye— 
An  Eagle  that  could  neither  wail  nor  soar. 
Effigy  of  the  Vanished — (shall  I  dare 
To  call  thee  so  f)  or  symbol  of  flerce  deeds 
And  of  the  towering  courage  which  past  times 
Rejoiced  in — take,  whate'er  thou  be,  a  share. 
Not  undeserved,  of  the  memorial  rhymes 
That  animate  my  way  where'er  it  leads  ! 

XXVI. 

THB  DUNOLLY  BACLB. 

Not  to  the  clouds,  not  to  the  cliff,  he  flew ; 
But  when  a  storm,  on  sea  or  mountain  bred,. 
Came  and  delivered  him,  alone  he  sped. 
Into  the  castle-dungeon's  darkest  mew.. 
Now,  near  his  master's  house  in  open  view 
He  dwells,  and  hears  indignant  tempests  howl. 
Kennelled  and  chained.     Ve  tame  domestic 

fowl. 
Beware  of  him !    Thou,  saucy  cockatoo, 
Look  to  thy  plumage  and  thy  life  !— The  roe. 
Fleet  as  the  west  wmd,  is  for  him  no  quarry  ; 
Balanced  in  ether  he  will  never  tarry, 
Eyeing  the  sea's  blue  depths.   Poor  Bird  I  even 

so 
Doth  man  of  brother  man  a  creature  make 
That  dings  to  slavery  for  its  own  sad  sake. 

xxvii. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  BLANK:  LEAP  OF  MACPHBRSON'S 

OSSIAN. 

Opt  have  I  caught,  upon  a  iitful  breezCi 
Fragments  of  far-off  melodies, 


With  ear  not  coveting  the  whole, 

A  part  so  charmed  the  pensive  soul : 

While  a  dark  storm  before  my  si^ht 

Was  yielding,  on  a  motmtain  height 

Loose  vapours  have  I  watched,  that  won 

Prismatic  colours  from  the  sun ; 

Nor  felt  a  wLsh  that  heaven  wouldshov 

The  image  of  its  perfect  bow:  - 

What  need,  then,  of  these  finished  Stnitni 

Away  with  coui^terfeit  Remains  1 

An  abbey  in  its  lone  re<5ess, 

A  temple  of  the  .wilderness, 

Wrecks  though  they  be, flanouncemth feeling 

The  majesty  of  honest  dealing. 

Spirit  of  Osslan  !  if  imbound 

In  language  thou  may'st  yet  be  found. 

If  aught  (intrusted  to  the  pen 

Or  floating  on  the  tongues  of  men, 

Albeit  shattered  and  impaired) 

Subsist  thy  dignity  to  ^ard. 

In  concert  with  memorial  claim 

Of  old  grey  stone,  and  high-bom  name 

That  cleaves  to  rock  or  pOlared  cave 

Where  moans  the  blast,  or  beats  the  wave^ 

Let  Truth,  stem  arbitrciis  of  all. 

Interpret  that  Original, 

And  for  presumptuous  wrongs  atone  ; — 

Authentic  words  be  given,  or  none  ! 

Time  is  not  blind  :— yet  He,  who  spares 
Pyramid  pointing  to  the  stars. 
Hath  preyed  with  ruthless  appetite 
On  adl  that  marked  the  primal  flight 
Of  the  poetic  ecstasy 
Into  the  land  of  mystery. 
No  tongue  is  able  to  rehearse 
One  measure,  Orpheus !  of  thy  verse ; 
Musaeus,  stationed  with  his  lyre^ 
Supreme  among  the  Elysian  quire. 
Is,  for  the  dwellers  upon  earth  _ 
Mute  as  a  lark  ere  morning's  birth. 
Why  grieve  for  these,  though  past  away 
I'hc  music,  and  extinct  the  lay  T 
When  thousands,  by  severer  doom. 
Full  early  to  the  silent  tomb 
Have  sunk,  at  Nature's  call ;  or  strayed 
From  hope  and  promise,  sclf-bctraycd  ; 
The  garland  withering  on  their  brows  ; 
Stung  with  remorse  for  broken  vows  ; 
Frantic — else  how  might  they  rejoice? 
And  friendless,  by  their  own  sad  choice  ! 

Hail,  Bards  of  mightier  grasp  1  on  you 
I  chiefly  call,  the  chosen  Few, 
Who  cast  not  off  the  acknowledged  guide, 
Who  faltered  not,  nor  turned  aside  ; 
Whose  lofty  genius  could  survive 
Privation,  under  sorrow  thrive ; 
In  whom  the  fiery  Muse  revered 
The  symbol  of  a  snow-white  beard. 
Bedewed  with  meditative  tears 
Dropped  from  the  lenient  cloud  of  years. 

Brothers  in  soul !  though  distant  times 
Produced  you  nursed  in  various  climes, 
Ve,  when  the  orb  of  life  had  waned, 
A  plenitude  of  love  retained  : 
Hence,  while  in  you  each  sad  regret 
By  corresponding  hope  was  met, 
Ve  lingered  among  human  kind, 
Sweet  voices  for  the  passing  wind ; 
Departing  sunbeams,  loth  to  .stop. 
Though  smiling  on  the  last  hill  top ! 


1 
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Such  to  the  tender-hearted  maid 
Even  ere  her  joys  begin  to  fade ; 
Such,  haply,  to  the  rugged  chief 
By  fortune  crushed,  or  tamed  by  grief; 
Appears,  on  Morven's  lonely  fthore, 
Dim-eleamin^  through  imperfect  lore, 
The  Son  of  Ftngal ;  such  was  blind 
Maeonides  of  ampler  mind  ; 
Such  Milton,  to  the  fountain  head 
Of  glory  by  Urania  led ! 
1814. 

XXVZIL 

CAVX  OP  STA7PA. 

Wb  saw,  but  surely,  in  the  motley  crowd. 
Not  One  of  us  has  felt  the  far-famed  sight ; 
How  could yre  feel  it?  each  the  other's  bligh^ 
Hurried  and  hurrying,  volatile  and  loud. 
O  for  those  motions  only  that  invite 
The  Ghost  of  Fingal  to  his  tuneful  Cave 
By  the  breeze  entered,  and  wave  after  wave 
Softly  embosoming  the  timid  light ! 
And  by  atu  Votary  who  at  will  might  stand 
Gazing  and  take  into  his  mind  and  heart, 
With  undistracted  reverence,  the  effect 
Of  those  proportions  where  the  almighty  hand 
That  maae  the  worlds,  the  sovereign  Architect, 
Has  deigned  to  work  as  if  with  human  Art  1 

XXIX. 

CA.VB  OP  STAPPA. 
AFTBK  THB  CROWD  HAD  DBPARTBD. 

Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  this  Spot— fit  school 
For  the  presumptuous  thoughts  that  would 

assien  1 

Mechaniclaws  to  agency  divine ; 
And,  measuring  heaven  by  earth,  would  over- 
rule 
Infinite  Power.    The  pillared  vestibule, 
Expandmg  yet  precise,  the  roof  embowed. 
Might  seem  deigned  to  humble  man,  when 

proud 
Of  his  best  workmanship  by  plan  and  tool. 
Down-bearing  with  his  whole  Atlantic  weight 
Of  tide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  base, 
And  flashing  to  that  Structure's  topmost  height. 
Ocean  has  proved  its  strength,  ana  of  its  grace 
In  calms  is  conscious,  findmg  for  his  freight 
Of  softest  music  some  responsive  place. 

XXX. 
CAVB  OP  STAPPA. 

Vb  shadowy  Bein^,  that  have  rights  and  claims 
In  every  cell  of  Fmgal's  mystic  Grot, 
Where  are  ye  f  Driven  or  venturing  to  the  spot. 
Our  fathers  glimpses  caught  of  your  thin  Frames, 
And,  by  your  mien  and  bearing,  knew  your 

names; 
And  they  could  hear  his  ghostly  song  who  trod 
Earth,  till  the  flesh  lay  on  him  like  a  load. 
While  he  struck  hk  desolate  harp  without  hopes 

or  aims. 
Vanished  ye  are,  but  subject  to  recal ; 
Why  keep  to^  else  the  instincts  whose  dread  law 
Ruled  here  of  yore,  till  what  men  felt  they  saw. 
Not  by  black  arts  but  magic  natural  I 
If  eyes  be  still  sworn  vassals  of  belief. 
Von  light  shapes  forth  a  Bard,  that  shade  a 
•     Obiet    V^ 


XXXI 


PLOWBRS  OM  THB  TOP  OP  THB  PILLARS  AT  THK 
BMTRANCB  OP  THK  CAVB. 

HoPB  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast. 
Children  of  Summer  1    Ye  fresh  Flowers  that 

brave 
What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce  wave. 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-dxawn 

nave    * 
Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last, 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  architrave 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fast : 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonisnment,  it  stands  sustamed 
Through  every  part  in  rsinmetry,  to  endure. 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his  hours^ 
.As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained. 

XXXII. 

lONA. 

On  to  lona  I— What  can  she  afford. 
To  us  save  matter  for  a  thoughtful  sigh. 
Heaved  over  ruin  with  stability 
In  urgent  contrast  f    To  diffuse  the  Word 
(Thy  Paramount,  mighty  Nature  I  and  Time's 
>     V.Lord).         -. 

Her  Temples  rose,  'mid  pagan  g)oom;  but  why. 
Even  for  a  moment,  has  our  verse  dej;>lored 
Their  wrongs,  since  they  fulfilled  their  d^tiny  T 
And  when,  subjected  to  a  common  doom 
Of  mutability,  those  (ar*famed  Piles 
Shall  disappear  from  both  the  sister  Isles, 
lona's  Saints,  forgetting  not  past  days; 
Garlands  shall  wear  of  amaranthine  bloom. 
While  heaven's  vast  sea  of  voices  chants  their 
praise. 

XXXIIL 

lONA. 
(upon  LANDING.) 

How  sad  a  welcome  I    To  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of  wave- worn  pebbles,  pleading  on  the  diore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun  with  gentle  stir, 
Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  suit  prefer. 
Yet  is  yon  neat  trim  church  a  grateful  speck 
Of  novelty  amid  the  sacred  wreck 
Strewn  far  and  wide.  Think,  proud  Philosopher! 
Fallen  though  she  be.  this  Glory  of  the  west. 
Still  on  her  sons  the  oeams  of  mercy  shine ; 
And  "hopes,  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright 

than  thine, 
A  grace  by  thee  unsought  and  unpossest, 
A  faith  more  fixed,  a  rapture  more  divine. 
Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest." 

XXXIV. 

THB  BLACK  STONES  OP  lONA. 

[See  Martin's  Voyage  among  the  Western 
Isles.] 

Herb  on  their  xnees  men  swore :  the  stones 

were  black. 
Black  in  the  people's  minds  and  words,  yet  they 
Were  at  that  time,  as  now,  in  colour  grey. 
But  what  is  colour,  if  upon  the  radc 
Of  conscience  souls  are  placed  by  deeds  that  lack 
Concord  with  oaths  ?  What  differ  night  and  day 
Then,  when  before  the  Perjured  on  his  way 
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Hell  opens^axid  theheaTcns  in  vengeance  crack 
Above  his  head  uplifted  in  vain  prayer 
To  Saint,  or  Fiend,  or  to  the  G(Hlhead  whom 
He  had  insulted — Peasant,  King,  or  lliane  ? 
Fly  where  the  culprit  may,  guilt  meets  a  doom; 
And,  from  invisible  worlds  at  need  laid  bare. 
Come  links  for  social  order's  awful  chain. 

XXXV. 

Homeward  we  turn.     Isle  of  Columba's  Cell, 
Where  Christian  piety's  soul-cheering  spark 
(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light  and 

dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning-star,  farewell! — 
And  fare  thee  well,  to  Fancv  visible. 
Remote  St  Kxlda,  lone  and  loved  sea-maxk 
For  many  a  voyage  made  in  her  swift  bark, 
When  with  more  hues  than  in  the  rainbow  dwell 
Thou  a  m3rsterious  intercourse  dost  hold* 
Extracting  from  clear  skies  and  air  serene. 
And  out  of  sun-bright  waveSj  a  ludd  veil. 
That  thickens,  spreads,  and,  mingling  fold  with 

fold. 
Makes  known,  when  thou  no  longer  canst  be 

seen. 
Thy  whereabout,  to  warn  the  approaching  sail. 

XXXVI. 

GREENOCK. 

Per  me  si  va  nella  CittJk  dolente., 

IVk  have  not  passed  into  a  doleful  City, 
We  who  were  led  to-day  down  a  grim  dell, 
ByGome  too  boldly  named  "  the  Jaws  of  Hell: " 
W  hdfe  be  the  wretched  ones,  the  sights  for  pity  ? 
These  crowded  streets  resotmd   no  plaintive 

ditty  :— 
As  from  the  hive  where  bees  in  summer  dwell. 
Sorrow  seems  here  excluded ;  and  that  knell. 
It  neither  damps  the  gay,  nor  checks  the  witty. 
Alas  1  too  busy  Rival  of  old  Tyre, 
Whose  merchants  Princes  were,  whose  decks 

were  thrones ; 
Soon  may  the  punctual  sea  in  vain  respire 
To  serve  thy  need,  in  union  with  that  Clyde 
Whose   nursling   current   brawls  o'er   mossy 

stones, 
llie  poor,  the  lonely,  herdsman's  joy  and  pride. 

XXX  VI  I. 

"  There  I"  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with  meet 

pride 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  con- 
cealed, « 
"  Is  Mosgiel  Farm  ;  and  that's  the  very  field 
Where  Bums  ploughed  up  the  Daisy."    Far 

_  and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  seaward,  while,  descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran  rose  ; 
And,  bv  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  skv,  sea,  and  air,  was  vivified. 
Beneath  *'  the  random  bieid  of  clod  or  stone** 
Mjniads  of  daisies  have  shone  forth  in  flower 
Near  the  brk's  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away  ;  less  happy  than  the  One 
That,  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare,  died  to 

prove 
The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love. 

XXXVIII. 
THE  RIVER  EDEN,  CUMBERLAND. 

Eden  !  till  now  thy  beauty  had  I  viewed 
By  glimpses  omly,  and  confess  with  shame 


That  verse  of  mine,  whate'er  its  varying  mood. 
Repeats  but  once  the  sound  of  thy  sweet  name : 
Yet  fetched  from  Paradise  that  honour  came, 
Rightfully  borne :  for  Nature  gives  thee  flowers 
That  have  no  rivals  among  British  bowers ; 
And  th^  bold  rocks  are  worthy  of  their  tame. 
Measuring  thy  course,  fair  Stream  I  at  length  I 

pay 
To  my  life's  neighbour  dues  of  neighbourhood ; 
But  I  have  traced  thee  on  thy  winding  way 
With  {pleasure  sometimes  by  this  thought  re- 
strained,— 
For  things  far  off*  we  toil,  while  many  a  good 
Not  sought,  because  too  near,  is  never  gained. 

XXXIX. 
monument  op  MRS  HOWARD^ 

(by  NoUekens,) 

IN  WXTHXRAL  CHURCH,  NEAR  CORBY,  ON  THE 
BANKS  OP  THE  EDEN. 

Stretched  on  the  dying  Mother's  lap.  lies 

dead 
Her  new-bom  Bal^ ;   dire  ending  of  bright 

hope ! 
But  Sculpture  here,  with  the  divinest  scope 
Of  luminous  faith,  heavenward  hath  raised  that 

head 
So  patiently ;  and  through  one  hand  has  spread 
A  touch  so  tender  for  the  insensate  Child — 

i Earth's  lingering  love  to  parting  reconciled, 
}ricf  parting,  for  the  spirit  is  all  but  fled) — 
That  we,  who  contemplate  the  turns  of  life 
Through  this  still  medium,  are  consoled  and 

cheered : 
Feel  with  the  Mother,  think  the  severed  Wife 
Is  less  to  be  lamented  than  revered  ; 
And  own  that  Art,  triumphant  over  strife 
And  pain,  hath  powers  to  Eternity  endeared. 

XL. 

SUGGESTED  BV  THE  FOREGOING. 

Tranquillity  !  the  sovereign  aim  wert  thou 
In  heathen  schools  of  philosophic  lore ; 
Heart-stricken  by  stem  destiny  of  yore 
The  Tragic  Muse  thee  served  with  thoughtful 

vow : 
And  what  of  hope  Elysium  could  allow 
Was  fondly  seized  by  Sculpture,  to  restore 
Peace  to  the  M  oumer.    But  when  He  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  blecdinz  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  celestial  light. 
Then  Arts  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening 

grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  face : 
And  move  around  it  now  as  planets  run. 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  Sun. 

xli. 
nunnery. 

The  floods  are  roused,  and  will  not  soon  be 

weary; 
Down  from  the  Pennine  Alps*  how  fiercely 

sweeps 
Croglin,  tke  stately  Eden's  tributary ! 
He  raves,  or  through  some  moody  passage 

creeps 
Plotting  new  mischief— out  again  he  leaps 
Into  broad  light,  and  sends,  through  regions 

airy, 

*  The  chain  of  Crossfdl. 
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l.iat  YoiTe  which  soothed  the  Nuns  while  on 

the  steeps 
They  knelt  in  prayer,  or  sang  to  blissful  Mary. 
That  union  ceased :  then,  cleavine  easy  walks 
Through  crags,  and  smoothing  paths  beset  with 

danger, 
Came  studious  Taste ;  and  many  a  pensive 

stranger 
Dreams  on  the  banks,  and  to  the  nyer  talks. 
What  change  shall  happen  next  to  Nunnery 

Dell? 
Canal,  and  Viaduct,  and  Railway,  tell  I 

XLII. 

STEAMBOATS,  VFADUCTS,  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Motions  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea  at  war« 

With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this, 

Shall  ye.  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss  I 

Nor  snail  your  presence,  howsoe'er  it  mar 

The  loveliness  of  Nature,  proVe  a  bar 

To  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense  . 

Of  future  change,  that  poin{  of  vision,  whence 

May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 

In  spite  of  all  that  beanty  may  disown 

In  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 

Her  lawful  offspring  in  Man's  art ;  and  Time, 

Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o'er  his  brother 

Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered 

crown 
Of  hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

XLIII. 

THE  MONUMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  LONG  MEG 
AND  HER  DAUGHTERS,  NEAR  THE  RIVER  EDEN. 

A  WEIGHT  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne. 

Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit — cast 

From  the  dread  bosom  ofthe  unknown  past. 

When  first  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 

Speak  Thou,  whose  massy  strength  and  stature 

scorn 
The  power  of  years — pre-eminent,  and  placed 
Apart,  to  overlook  the  circle  vast — 
Sneak,  Giant-mother  I  tell  it  to  the  Mom  ^ 
While  she  dispels  the  cumbrous  shades  of  Night; 
Let  the  Moon  hear,  emerging  from  a  cloud ; 
At  whose  behest  uprose  on  British  ground 
That  Sisterhood,  in  hieroglyphic  round 
Forth-.«hadowing,  some  have  deemed,  the  in- 

finite. 
The  inviolable  God,  that  tames  the  proud  I 

XLIV. 

LOWTHER. 

LowTHBR !  in  thy  majestic  Pile  are  seen 

Cathedral  pomp  and  grace,  in  apt  accord 

With  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  mien  ; 

Union  significant  of  God  adored. 

And  charters  won  and  giiarded  by  the  sword 

Of  ancient  honour ;  whence  that  goodly  state 

Of  polity  which  wise  men  venerate, 

Ana  will  maintain,  if  God  his  help  afford. 

Hourly  the  democratic  torrent  swells ; 

For  airy  promises  and  hopes  suborned 

The  strength  of  backward-looking  thoughts  b 

^  scorned. 
Fall  if  ye  must,  ye  Towers  and  Pinnacles, 
With  what  ye  symbolise  ;  authentic  Story 
Will  say,  Ye  disappeared  with  England's  Glory ! 


XLV. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF   LONSDALE. 

"  Magistratus  indicat  virum." 
Lonsdale  I  it  were  unworthy  of  a  Guest, 
Whose  heart  with  gratitude  to  thee  inclines. 
If  he  should  speak,  by  fancy  touched,  of  signs 
On  thy  Abode  harmoniously  imprest. 
Yet  be  immoved  with  wishes  to  attest 
How  in  thy  mind  and  moral  frame  agree 
Fortitude,  and  that  Christian  Charity 
Which^  filline,  consecrates  the  human  breast. 
And  if^the  Motto  on  thy  'scutcheon  teach 
With  truth,  "The  Magistracy  shows  the 

Man;" 
Thai  searching  test  thy  public  course  has  stood; 
As  will  be  owned  alike  by  bad  and  good. 
Soon  as  the  measuring  of  life's  little  span 
Shall  place  thy  virtues  out  of  Envy's  reach. 


XLVI. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Tower* 

At  eve  ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira-force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen  1 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  Pleasure-house  is  reared. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days 

A  stem-brow'd  house  appeared ;' 
Foil  to  a  Jewel  rich  in  light 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  Bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  Bird  from  her  cage^ 

To  make  this  Gem  their  own. 
Came  Barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold« 

And  Knights  of  nigh  renown  ; 
But  one  She  prized,  and  only  c  *c  ; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he  ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  Dales  and  Hills  !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty- 
Known  chiefly,  Aira  !  to  thy  glen, 

lliy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly  ; 
Where  Passion  caught  what  Nature  taught^ 

That  all  but  love  is  folly  ; 
Where  Fact  with  Fancy  stooped  to  play ; 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret — 
To  trouble  hours  that  winged  their  way. 
As  if  through,  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  Love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test. 


^■^^M^i^— ^^^^^^i^— ^^^^  '  ■  ■■II-  -  

*  A  pleasure-house  built  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk  upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Force 
is  the  word  used  ia  the  Lake  District  for  Water- 
fall 
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And  proves  the  Lover  true ;  '* 
So  spake  Sir  E^lamore,  and  pressed 
The  drooping  Lmma  to  his  breast. 

And  looked  a  blind  adieu. 

They  parted.— Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant ; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  She  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield, 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield, 

And  needlework  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  Champion  s  praise  recounted  ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  growdim, 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted  ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delighted  blossom*  for  the  May 
Of  absence  1  but  they  will  not  stoy, 

B^rn  only  to  depart 

Hops  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses  ; 
A>  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb, 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back  ;  an  ampler  space  , 

Requires  for  nobler  deedt ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  daings  is  no  traci. 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fam?  miy  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  ftnds  its  centre  : 
Clear  liolife  She  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  wguld  now  content  her. 
"Still  is  he  my  devoted  Knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows  ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
D.iy  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  She  sometimes  walked  abroad, 

Dsep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending, 
Lik*  thit  pale  Qucea  whose  handj  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending  ; 
But  she  is  innocent  of  blood, — 

The  m3on  is  not  more  pure 
Toat  shines  alofl,  while  throuj^h  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  Flood 

Hsr  mslancholy  lure  I 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking. 
In  white  arrayed,  glides  on  the  Maid 

The  dDw.iward  pathway  taking. 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bowers 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried? 
By  whom  in  th.at  lone  place  espied? 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamore  I 

A  wandering  Ghost,  so  thinks  the  Knight, 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted. 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows, 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 
Hush,  hush,  the  busy  Sleeper  seel 

Perplexed  her  fingers  .se«m. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 


What  means  the  Spectre  f    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  Tree, 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swor« 

Unfading  constancy  f 
Here  am  1,  and  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  \'alour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace  : 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  e]re. 

He  recognised  the  face  ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  muttered  to  the  torrent-fall  ;— 
"  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call ; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  He  1 " 

Soul-shattered  was  the  Knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  Ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  Shade,  or  if  the  Maxd 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touched  ;  what  followed  who  shall  telir 

The  soft  touch  snapped  the  thread 
Ofslumbcr— shrieking  back  she  fell. 
And  the  Stream  whirled  her  down  the  dell 

Albng  its  foaming  bed. 
In  plunged  the  Knight!— when  on  firm  ground 

The  rescued  Maiden  lay,        ,  ...  . 
Her  eyes  grew  brieht  with  blissful  light, 

Confusion  passed  away  ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  -throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  Spirit  flew,    , 
His  voice— beheld  his  spcakmg  face ; 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 
So  was  he  reconciled  to  life : 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  Sorrow's  guest : 
In  hermits'  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  frce\ 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— bound 
By  one  deep  heart -controlling  sound, 

And  awed  to  piety. 
Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shad^ 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  1 
Dear  art  thou  to  tlie  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even  ; 
And  thou,  in  lovers^  hearts  forgiven, 

Shalt  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow  I 
X833. 


XLVII. 

TO  CORDELIA  M 1 

HALLSTEADS,  ULLSWATER. 

Not  in  the  mines  beyond  the  western  main. 
You  say,  Cordelia,  was  the  metal  sought. 
Which    a  fine   skill,  of   Indian  growth,  has 

wrought  .    . 

Into  this  flexible  yet  faithful  Chain  ; 
Nor  is  it  silver  of  romantic  Spain 
But  fipom  our  loved  HelvcUyn**  depths  wa» 

brought, 
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Mix  ttnnjiety ;  trifles  liEht,  jui<I  partly  vain. 


Whu  witchery.  Tor  pure  rilli  of  inward  ml 


r  pure  Eifti  of  inward  Keeine;, 
irVj  Milptr,  Fane/i  Lard, 
bruits  in  y«ir  boum  fougd  1 


While  a  Ikir  Rgion  is 
WUd)  he  forbon  agi 
PIsied  uihei  with  w 
The  work  of  Fancy,  o 


h  Thouglu  and  Love  ci 
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EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY. 
"Why,  WillLim,  on  that  old  my  modb, 
Thiu  Ibi'  Ibe  leoetli  o(  half  a  day, 
Wiv.  WUliam,  «t  you  thuj  aJone, 

When  ue  your  books  T— that  lietit  bequal 

To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  [ 

Vp  1  up  1  and  drmk  the  ipixit  brothed 

From  Jead  men  to  thcLr  kind. 

Vou  look  round  on  your  Mslhet  Eailb, 

Ai  if  you  were  her  fint-bocn  binh,' 


To  me  my  good  Tciend  Uallhew  ipake, 

And  ibul  I  made  reply. 

"  The  eye— Cl  cannot  choose  but  lee : 


Ourbodie: 


lorihemieL 


jfthem    ■ 

Think  you,  'mid  all  thii  mighty  ni 
Thil  nSii^  o"™^ill"rame, 


'  Ur  I  up  t  my  Friend,  and  null  your  booki ; 
Or  aurely  you'lt  fruw  double ; 
Up  I  up!  my  Fnend,  and  clear  your  Looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  t 

TluouEb  alllhe  long  green  fieldt  has  iprvid, 
Uii  &IU.  met  eTcuni  yelloir. 


There'!  more  olwisdom  in  iL 

And  buk !  how  blithe  the  thmtle  ain^  I 

Conie  forth  into  the  Ught  ofthiagi. 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 
She  has  a  wra-ld  of  ready  wealth, 

Spontaneoui  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Ttulb  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 
One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

o'moTale«lMdofgaod, 

Than  all  the  ugei  can. 

Sweet  it  the  lore  which  Nature  bringi ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 


To  her 
Thehui 


Ll  Ihoaghta  ) 


Lri  did  Natt 


iy  heart  to  thiuk 


through  m 

primroie  tuft^  iti  that  green  bower, 
my  faith  that  every  flower   ._ 


ic  hopped  and  played, 


Ui  the  bre«y  air : 
must  thbik,  do  a]l  J-ean, 
lere  wai  [JeaniK  thete. 
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If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent. 
If  such  be  Natiii^'s  holy  plan, 

What  man  has  made  of  man  f 

IV. 

A  CHARACTER. 

I  MARVBL  how  Nature  could  ever  find  space 
For  so  many  strange  contrasts  in  one  numan 

(ace : 
There's  thought  and  no  thought,  and  there's 

paleness  and  bloom 
And  bustle  and   sluggishness,   pleasure    and 

gloODL 

There's  weakness,  and  strength  both  redundant 

and  vain  ; 
Such  strength  as,  if  ever  afSiction  and  pain 
Could  pierce  through  a  temper  that's  soft  to 

oisease. 
Would  be  rational  peace — a  philosopher's  ease. 

There's  indiflference,  alike  when  he  fails  or  suc- 
ceeds, 

And  attention  full  ten  times  as  much  as  there 
needs : 

Pride  where  there's  no  envy,  there's  so  mudi  of 

joy :  . 

And  mildness,  and  spirit  both  forward  and  coy. 

There's  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  diffident  stare 
Of  shame  scarcely  seeming  to  know  that  she's 

there. 
There's  virtue,  the  title  it  surely  may  claim. 
Yet  wants  heaven  knows  what  to  be  worthy  the 

name. 

This  picture  from  nature  may  seem  to  depart. 
Yet  tne  Man  would  at  once  run  away  with  your 

heart: 
And  I  for  five  centuries  right  gladly  would  be 
Such  an  odd,  such  a  kind  happy  creature  as  he. 
1800. 


V. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

It  b  ^e  firslj  mild  day  of  March  : 
Each  miiute  tweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  singi  from  the 'tall  larch 
That  stand»  beside  our  doQr. ' 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  ^ield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountams  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister !  ftis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done^ 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign ; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you;— and,  pray. 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dfress  ; 
And  bring  no  nook :  for  this  one  day 
Well  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar : 
We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

JLove,  now  a  universal  birth^ 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth: 
"—It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 


One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  yeaxs  of  toiling  reason : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey: 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  firom  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above. 
We'll  name  the  measure  of  our  souls : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister  I  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress ; 
And  bnng  no  book :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 
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VI. 
SIMON  LEE, 

THE  OLD  huntsman; 

WITH  AN  INCIDENT  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS 
CONCERNED. 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardiean, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 
An  old  Man  dwells,  a  little  man,—  ' 
'Tis  said  he  once  was  tall. 
Full  five-and-thirty  years  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry ; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry.. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound. 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  round, . 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandrv  or  tillage ; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun. 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind; 

And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 

He  reeled,  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  worid 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices  ; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out. 

He  deariy  k>ves  their  voices  1 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change  I —bereft 

Of  health,  strength.  frieAds,  and  kindred, 

sec! 
Old  Simon  to  the  worid  is  left 
In  liveried  ooverty. 
His  Master  s  dead.— and  no  one  now 
Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor : 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead ; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick  ; 
His  body,  dwindled  and  awry. 
Rests  upon  ankles  .swollen  and  thick  ; 
His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one  : 
His  wife,  an  aged  woman. 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall : 
Upon  the  village  Common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay. 
Not  twenty  paces  from  the  door. 
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A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Arc  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  Mras  stronger : 
But  what  to  them  avails  the  land 
Which  he  can  till  no  longer? 

Oft,  working  by  her  Husband's  side, 
Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do ; 
For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride. 
Is  stouter  of  the  two. 
And,  though  you  vrith  your  utmost  skill 
From  labour  could  not  wean  them, 
Tis  little,  very  little— all 
That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months<of  life  has  he  in  store 
As  he  to  you  will  tell, 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 
My  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 
How  patiently  you've  waited. 
And  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 
Some  tale  will  be  related. 

O  Reader  I  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

0  gentle  Reader  I  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everv  thing. 

What  more  I  nave  to  sav  is  short. 
And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 
It  is  no  tale  ;  but,  should  you  think. 
Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  make  it. 

One  summer-day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  Man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand  ; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavour, 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  for  ever. 

"You're  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 
Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said  ; 
And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 
Received  my  proffered  aid. 

1  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 
The  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 
And  vainly  had  endeavoured. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought. 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  out  of  hi%  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done, 
— I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
.  With  coldness  still  returning ; 
i  Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  men  ^ 
I  Hath  oftcner  left  me  mourning. 
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VII. 

WRITTEN  IN  GERMANY, 

ON  ONE  OP  THE  COLDEST  DAYS  OP  THE 
CENTURY. 

The  Reader  must  be  apprised,  that  the  Stoves 
in  North  Germany  generally  have  the  im- 

Eressiou  of  a  galloping  horse  upon  them,  this 
cing  part  of  the  Brunswick  Arms. 

A  PLAGUE  on  your  languages,  German  and 

Norse! 
Let  mc  have  the  song  of  the  kettle ; 


And  the  tongs  and  the  poker,  instead  of  that 

horse 
That  gallops  away  with  such  fury  and  force 
On  this  dreary  dull  plate  of  blade  metal. 

See  that  Fly,— a  disconsolate  creature  I  perhaps 
A  child  of  the  field  or  the  grove ; 
And,  sorrow  for  him  I  the  dull  treacherous  heat 
Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  winter  re- 
treat. 
And  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  my  stove. 

Alas  I  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ  I 
He  cannot  find  out  in  what  track  he  must  crawl. 
Now  back  to  the  tiles,  then  in  search  of  the  wall. 
And  now  on  the  brink  of  the  iron. 

Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  traveller  be- 

mazed: 
The  best  of  his  .skill  he  has  tried : 
His  feelers,  methinks,  I  can  see  him  put  forth 
To  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  soutn  and  the 

north ; 
But  he  finds  neither  guide-post  nor  guide. 

His  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot,  leg,  and 

thigh! 
His  eyesight  and  bearing  are  lost ; 
Between  ufe  and  death  his  blood  freezes  and 

thaws ; 
And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  dusky  gauze 
Are  glued  to  his  sides  by  the  frost. 

No  brother,  no  mate  has  he  near  him—while  I 
Can  draw  warmth  from  the  cheek  of  mv  Love ; 
As  blest  and  as  glad,  in  this  desolate  gloom. 
As  if  green  summer  grass  were  the  floor  of  my 

room. 
And  woodbines  were  hanging  above. 

Yet,  God  is  my  witness,  thou  small  helpless 

Thing ! 
Thv  life  I  would  gladlv  sustain 
Till  summer  come  up  from  the  south,  and  with 

crowds 
Of  thy  brethren  a  march  thou  shouJB'st  sound 

through  the  clouds. 
And  back  to  the  forests  again  I 
>799-  

VXII. 

A  poet's  EPITAPH. 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Ofpublic  conflicts  trained  and  bred? 
—First  learn  to  love  one  living  man  ; 
Then  may'&t  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou? —draw  not  nigh  I 
Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  pbce 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  &ce. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer  T 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  f 
Approach  :  yet.  Doctor,  not  too  near. 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 
Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 
A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  cnafT? 
Welcome ! — but  lay  thy  sword  aside. 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff.  ' 

Physician  art  thou  T  one  all  eyes. 
Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mothers  grave? 
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Wrapt  closely  in  thy  senstul  fleece, 
O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray, 
lliat  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away  ! 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears  ; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how  !  to  this  poor  sod : 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  ; 
Himself  his  world,  ^d  his  own  God  ; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing, 
An  intellectual  AlMn-all  I 

Shut  close  the  door ;  press  down  the  latch  ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Naur  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks. 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew. 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  jrou  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed : 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak  ;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  othcre  understand. 

—Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength ; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  I 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length  ; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave  ? 
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IX. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

Bright  Flower  I  whose  home  is  everywnere. 
Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care. 
And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow — 
Methinlcs  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity, 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough ! 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest  f 

A  thoughtless  Thing  !  who,  once  unblest. 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest. 

Or  on  his  reason, 
And  Thou  would*st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 

And  every  season  ? 

Thou  wander'st  the  wide  world  about, 
Uncheck'd  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 
Yet  pleased  and  willing ; 


Meek,  yielding  to  the  occasion's  call. 
And  all  things  suflTering  from  all. 
Thy  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 
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X. 

MATTHEW. 


In  the  School  of 


is  a  tablet,  on  which 


are  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  Names  of 
the  several  persons  who  have  been  School- 
masters there  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  with  the  time  at  which  they  entered 
upon  and  quitted  their  office.  Opposite  to 
one  of  those  Names  the  Author  wrote  the 
following  lines. 

If  Nature,  for  a  favourite  child, 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  day^ 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild. 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astray, 

Read  o'er  these  lines ;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

—When  through  this  little  wreck  of  fame. 
Cipher  and  syllable !  thine  eye 
Has  travelled  down  to  Matthew's  name. 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake. 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed : 
For  Matthew  a  rcauest  I  make 
Which  for  himself  ne  had  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o'er. 
Is  alent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  from  the  chimncjr's  merry  roar. 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet,  sometimes^  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round. 
It  seemed^  as  if  he  drank  it  up — 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

—Thou  soul  of  God's  \}{\\  rmilily  mould  f 
Thou  happy  Soul  I  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  words  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  ' 
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XI. 


THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS. 

Wb  walked  alon^,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said, 
"The  wUl  of  God  be  done ! " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he. 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey  ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  gntss^ 
And  by  the  steaming  rills. 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  ps 
A  day  among  the  hills. 


I  pass 
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"Our  work,**  said  I,  "was  well  begun  : 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  V* 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top. 
To  me  he  made  reply : 

"  Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

Anii  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colours,  and  no  other. 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  mom, 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave, 
And,  to  the  church-jrard  come,  stopped  short 
Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen, 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale  ; 
And  then  she  sang ; — ^she  would  have  been 
A  very  nightingale. 

Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay ; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more, 
For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

And,  tumine  from  her  grave,  I  met. 
Beside  the  churchyard  yew, 
A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare  : 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white : 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair. 
It  was  a  pure  delight  1 

No  fountain  from  its  rockv  cave 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  iree  ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sex 

There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine ; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again  :  ■ 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  ! " 

Matthew  is  in  his  prave,  yet  now, 
Melhinks,  I  see  him  stand. 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 
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XII. 

THE   FOUNTAIN. 

A  CONVBKSATION. 

Wb  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  tme, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke, 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

"  Now,  Matthew !  "  said  I,  "let  us  match 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song;  or  catch 
That  suits  a  sumiaer't  noon ; 


[ 


Or  of  the  church-dock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade. 
That  half-mad  thin|[  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  Apnl  made  1 " 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  sming  beneath  the  tree  ; 
And  tnus  the  dear  old  Man  replied. 
The  grey-haired  man  of  glee : 

"  No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears  : 
How  merrily  it  goes  I 

'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years,  t 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows.  | 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  teaxs, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  bemnd. 

The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees. 
The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  Nature  never  do  ikty  wage 
A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  Vouth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  b^utiml  and  free : 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 
And  often,  clad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because    , 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own  ; 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  mv  Friend,  are  almost  gone. 
My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me  ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved." 

"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs. 
The  man  who  thus  complains  i 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  these  happy  plains ; 

And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
I'll  be  a  son  to  thee !  ** 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 
"  Alas !  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side ; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide ; 
And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rock. 
He  sane  those  witty  rhjrmes 
About  uie  crazy  oldf  church-dodc. 
And  the  bewildered  chimes. 
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XIIL 
PERSONAL  TALK. 

r. 
I  AM  not  .one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  wiUi  personal  talk,- 
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Of  friends,  who  lire  within  im  easy  walk. 
Or  neighbours,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight : 
And,    for     my    chance-acquaintance,    ladies 

bright. 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk, 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like    forms    with 

chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast- 
night. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long. 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire. 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 


II. 


It 


Yet  life,**  you  say,  "  is  life ;  we  have  seen  and 

see, 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe ; 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  languid  mind  mto  activity. 
Sound  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and 

glee 
Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe*" 
Even  be  it  so :  yet  still  amon^  your  tnbe, 
Our  daily  world  s  true  Worldhnes.  rank  not  me ! 
Children  are  blest,  and  powertul ;  their  world 

lies 
More  justly  balanced  ;  partly  at  their  feet. 
And  part  far  from  them  '.—sweetest  melodies 
Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more 

sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  Slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet  1 

III. 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 
We  may  find  pleasure :  wilderness  and  wood. 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world ;  and  books, 

we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 

blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow, 
lliere   find  I   personal   themes,  a  plenteous 

store. 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear ; 
Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear, — 
The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor ; 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

IV. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine  ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evtl*speaking  ;  rancour,  never  sought. 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous 

thought : 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably.^ 
Blessings  be  with  them    and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares— 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays ! 
Oh  I  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  daya» 


XIT. 


TO  THE  SPADE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

(an  agriculturist.) 

composed  whilb  ws  werb  labouring  to- 

cbthbr  in  his  pleasure-ground. 

Spade!  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  tilled  his 

lands. 
And  shaped  these  pleasant  walks  by  Emont's 

side, 
Thou  art  a  tool  of  honour  in  my  hands ; 
I  press  thee,  through  the  yielding  soil,  with 

pride. 

Rare  master  has  it  been  thy  lot  to  know ; 
Long  hast  Thou  served  a  man  to  reason  true : 
Whose  life  combines  the  best  of  high  and  low. 
The  labouring  many  and  the  resting  few ; 

Health,  meekness,  ardour,  quietness  secure 
And  industry  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  arc  pure 
As  nature  is ; — too  pure  to  be  refined. 

Here  often  hast  Thou  heard  the  Poet  sing 
In  concord  with  his  river  murmuring  by ; 
Or  in  some  silent  field,  while  timid  spnng 
Is  yet  uncheered  by  other  minstrelsy. 

Who  shall  inherit  Thee  when  death  has  laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  cell  thine  own  dear  lord  ? 
That  man  will  have  a  trophy,  humble  Spade ! 
A  trophy  nobler  than  a  conqueror^s  sword. 

If  he  be  one  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or  greater  from  the  less. 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  his  hand  and  heart. 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness ! 

He  will  not  dread  with  Thee  a  toilsome  day — 
Thee  his  loved  servant,  hU  inspiring  mate  I 
And,  when  thou  art  past  service,  worn  away, 
No  dull  oblivious  nook  shall  hide  thy  fate. 

His  thrift  thy  uselessness  will  never  scorn ; 
An  Aeir'loom  in  his  cottage  wilt  thou  be : — 
High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  well  pleased  to 

adorn 
His  rustic  chimney  with  the  last  of  Thee  ! 
X804. 


XV. 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

Lo  !  where  the  Moon  along  the  sky 
Sails  with  her  happy  destiny ; 
Oft  is  she  hid  from  mortal  eye 

Or  dimly  seen. 
But  when  the  clouds  asunder  fly 

How  bright  her  mien  ! 

Far  different  we — a  froward  race, 
Thousands  though  rich  in  Fortune's  grace 
With  cherished  sullenness  of  pace 

Their  way  pursue, 
Ingrates  who  wear  a  .smileless  face 

The  whole  year  through. 

If  kindred  humours  e*er  would  make 
My  spirit  droop  for  drooping's  sake. 
From  Fancy  following  in  thy  wake. 

Bright  ship  of  heaven  ! 
A  counter  impulse  let  me  take 

And  be  iorgiven. 
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XVL 

INCIDENT 
CHARACTSRISTIC  OF  A  FAVOURITE  DOG. 

On  his  morning  rounds  the  Master 
Goes  to  learn  how  all  things  fare  ; 
Searches  pasture  after  pasture. 
Sheep  and  cattle  eyes  with  care  : 
And,  for  silence  or  for  talk, 
He  hath  comrades  in  his  walk  ; 
Four  dojps,  each  pair  of  different  breed. 
Distinguished  two  for  scent,  and  two  for 
speed 

See  a  hare  bbfore  him  started  I 
— Off  they  fly  in  earnest  chase ; 
Every  dog  is  ea^er-hearted, 
All  the  four  are  in  the  race : 
And  the  hare  whom  they  pursue 
Knows  from  instinct  what  to  do  ; 
Her  hope  is  near :  no  turn  she  makes  ; 
But,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  river  takes. 

Deep  the  river  was,  and  crusted 
Thinly  by  a  one  night's  frost ; 
But  the  nimble  Hare  hath  trusted 
To  the  ice,  and  safely  crost ; 
She  hath  crost,  and  without  heed 
All  are  following  at  full  speed. 
When,  lo  !  the  ice,  so  thinly  spread. 
Breaks — and  the  greyhound.  Dart,  is  over- 
head! 

Better  fate  have  Princr  and  Swallojv — 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport ! 
Music  has  no  heart  to  follow, 
Little  Music,  she  stops  short. 
She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart, 
Hers  is  now  another  part : 
A  loving  creature  she,  and  brave  I 
And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  frieild  to 
save. 

From  the  brink  her  pavrs  she  stretches, 

Veiy  hands  as  you  would  say  I 

And  afflicting  moans  she  fetches, 

As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 

For  herself  she  hath  no  fears, — 

Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears, — 

Makes  efforts  with  complainings;  nor  gives 

o'er 
Until  her  fellow  sinks  to  re-af)pear  no  more. 
1805. 

XVII. 

TRIBUTE 
TO  THB  MEMORY  OP  THB  SAME  DOG. 

Lib  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth. 

Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth  1 

It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise, 

Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  Stone  we  raise; 

More  thou  deserv'st;  but  this  man  gives  lo  man. 

Brother  to  brother,  this  is  all  we  can. 

Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee  dear 

Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the  year: 

This  Oak  points  out  thy  grave  ;  the  silent  tree 

Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  thee. 

We  grieved  for  thee,  and  wished  thy  end  were 
past: 
And  willingly  have  laid  thee  here  at  last : 
For  thou  hadst  lived  till  every  thing  that  cheers 
la  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years  ;• 


Extreme  old  age  had  wasted  thee  away. 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the  day; 
Thy  ears  were  ^eaS,9nd  feeble  were  thy  knees,— 
I  saw  thee  stagger  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Too  weak  to  stand  against  its  sportive  breath, 
And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of  death. 
It  came,  and.  we  were  glad ;  yet  tears  were  shed  ; 
Both  man  and  woman  wept  when  thou  wert  ddad; 
Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  were, 
Old  household  thoughts,  in  which  thou  hadst 

thy  share ; 
But  for  some  precious  boons  vouchsafed  to  thee, 
Pound  scarcely  anywhere  in  like  degree  I 
For  love,  that  comes  wherever  life  and  sense 
Are  given  by  God,  in  thee  was  most  intense; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  fcelin?  of  the  mind, 
A  tender  sympathy,  which  did  thee  bind 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  but  to  thy  Kind : 
Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 
A  soul  of  love,  love's  intellectual  law : — 
Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in  shame ; 
Our  tears  from  passion  and  from  reason  came. 
And,  therefore,  shalt  thou  be  an  honoured  uamul 
X805. 


XVIII. 

FIDELITY. 

A  BARKING  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox  ;* 
He  halts— and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks  : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brak^  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dOg  is  seen. 
Glancing  throu^  that  cpvert  green. 

The  Dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shv ; 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinks. 

Unusual  in  its  cry : 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height ; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear  ; 

What  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess, 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below  1 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvcllyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling^ 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land  : 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fisK 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak. 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes— the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud  : 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  Uast, 
lliat,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past : 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 
The  Shn>herd  stood  ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 
As  quickly  as  he  may ;  I 

Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  Uie  ground ; 
The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh 
IjooVz  round,  to  leani  the  history. 
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From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  1 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear : 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell  I 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh. 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  Dog,  had  been  through  three  months' 

space  ^ 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died, 
The  Do^  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  master's  side : 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime ; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  1 
x8o$. 


XXX. 


/• 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

"Jan.  non  consilio  bonus,  scd  more  e6  per- 
ductus,  ut  non  tantum  recte  faccre  possim,  sed 
nisi  ncth  facere  non  possim." 

Stkrn  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God ! 
O  Duty  1  if  that  iwme  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free  ; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail 
humanity  I 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  i^,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
Oh  !  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power  1 
around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who^  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 
Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  acoordmg  to 
their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  : 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Too  bhndly  have  reposed  my  trust : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  ImM,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray ; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  1  may. 


Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul,  . 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrrought, 
I  sttpplicate  for  thy  control ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires : 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong : 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,   through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  .strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  I 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give  ; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
me  live  ! 
1803. 

XX. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAVPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
— 1 1  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought: 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
Tliat  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to 

learn ; 
AUdes  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  gforious  gain  ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be- 
reaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul   to 

abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; 
Is  placable — because  occasions  nse 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
More  skilful   in   self-knowledge,   even   more 

pure. 
As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  tc  suffering  and  distress ; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— 'TIS  he  whose  law  is  reason  ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  fnends ; 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 
And  whut  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  labours  gcod  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 
—Who,  if  he  use  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 
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On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim  ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  tor  worldly  state ; 
Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must 

fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 

strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover  ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired  ; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 
— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master>bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes  ; 
Sweet  images  !  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love : — 
Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye. 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not — 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  dan^r  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happmess  betray ; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 
This  is  the  happy^  Warrior  :  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
z8o6. 
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THE  FORCE  OF  PRAYER  ; 
OR 
THB  POUNDING  OP  BOLTON  PRIORY. 
A  TRADITION. 

"SOltst  (s  aooH  Ux  ft  bootless  bene?" 
With  these  dark  words  begins  my  Tale ; 
And  their  meaning  is,  whence  can  comfort 

spring 
When  Prayer  is  of  no  avail? 

'  aeiftat  t8  goon  for  a  ftootUss  tcncr' 
The  Falconer  to  the  Lady  said  ; 

*  See  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstooe. 


And  she  made  answer  **  endless  sorrow  1 " 
For  she  knew  that  her  Son  was  dead. 

She  knew  it  by  the  Falconer's  words. 
And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer's  eye ; 
And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Romilly. 

— Youn^  Romilly  through  Barden  woods 
Is  ranging  high  and  low  ; 
And  holds  a  greyhound  in  a  leash. 
To  let  slip  upon  buck  or  doe. 

The  pair  have  reached  that  fearful  chasm. 
How  tempting  to  bestride  I 
For  lordly  Wharf  is  there  pent  in 
With  rocks  on  either  side. 

This  striding-place  is  called  The  Strid, 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore  : 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name. 
And  shall  a  thousand  more. 

And  hither  is  young  Romilly  come. 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time, 
Shall  bound  across  The  Strid  f 

He  sprang  in  glee,— for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocks  were 

steep  ? — 
But  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back, 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

The  Boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force  ; 
For  never  more  was  young  Romilly  seen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless  corse. 

Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  vale. 
And  long,  unspeaking,  sorrow : 
Wharf  shall  be  to  pitying  hearts 
A  name  more  sad  than  Yarrow. 

If  for  a  lover  the  Lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  borrow 

From  death,  and  from  the  passicn  of  death ; — 

Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to-morrow : 
Her  hope  was  a  further-looking  hope, 
And  hers  is  a  mother's  sorrow. 

He  was  a  tree  that  stood  alone. 
And  proudly  did  its  branches  wave  ; 
And  the  root  of  this  delightful  tree 
Was  in  her  husband's  grave  1 

Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit. 
And  ner  furst  words  were,  "  Let  there  be 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  stately  Priory  1" 

The  stately  Priory  was  reared ; 
And  Wharf,  as  he  moved  along,^ 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice, 
Kor  failed  at  even-song. 

And  the  Lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief! 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come. 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end. 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  auk 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend  I 
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XXII. 
A  FACT,  AND  AN  IMAGINATION  ; 

OR, 
CANUTS  AND  ALFRSD,  ON  THB  SBA-SHORS. 

Ths  Danish  Conqueror,  on  his  royal  chair, 
Mustering  a  face  of  haughty  sovereignty. 
To  aid  a  covert  purpose,  cned — "  O  ye 
i^)proaching  Waters  of  the  deep,  that  share 
With  this  green  isle  my  fortunes,  come  x 

where 
Your  Master's  throne  is  set" — Deaf  vras  the 

Sea; 
Her  waves  rolled  on,  respectine  his  decree 
Less  than  they  heed  a  breath  of  wanton  air. 
— ^Then  Canute^  rising  from  the  invaded  throne, 
Said  to  his  servile  Courtiers, — "  Poor  the  reach, 
The  undisguised  extent,  of  mortal  sway  1 
He  only  is  a  King,  and  he  itlone 
Deserves    the   name  (this  truth   the  billows 

preach) 
Whose  everlasting  laws,  sea,  earth,  and  heaven, 

obey." 

This  just  reproof  the  prosperous  Dane 
Drew  from  the  influx  or  the  main. 
For  some  whose  rugged  northern  mouths  would 

strain 
At  oriental  flattery ; 

And  Canute  (fact  more  worthy  to  be  known) 
From  that  time  forth  did  for  ms  brows  disown 
The  ostentatious  symbol  of  a  crown ; 
Esteeming  earthly  royalty 
Contemptible  as  vain. 

Now  hear  what  on*  of  elder  days, 
Ridi  theme  of  England's  fondest  praise. 
Her  darling  Alfred  might  have  spoken  ; 
To  cheer  the  remnant  of  his  host 
When  he  was  driven  from  coast  to  coast. 
Distressed  and  harassed,  but  with  mind  tm- 
broken : 

"  My  faithful  followers,  lo  I  the  tide  is  spent 
That  rose,  and  steadily  aavanced  to  All 
The  shores  and  channels,  working  Nature's 

will 
Among  the  maz)r  streams  that  backward  went. 
And  in  the  sluggish  pools  where  ships  are  pent: 
And  now,  his  task  performed,  the  flood  stands 

still. 
At  the  ^reen  base  of  many  an  inland  hill. 
In  plaad  beauty  and  sublime  content ! 
Such  the  repose  that  sage  and  hero  And ; 
Such  measured  rest  the  sedulous  and  good 
Of  humbler  name;  whose  souls  do,  like  the 

flood 
Of  Ocean,  press  right  on ;  or  gently  irind. 
Neither  to  oe  diverted  nor  withstood. 
Until  they  reach  the  bounds  by  Heaven  as- 
signed." 
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' '  A  UTTLM  onward  lend  ihv  guiding  hand  \ 

To  these  dark  steps,  a  UttU further  on  /" 

— What  trick  of  memory  to  my  voice  hath 

brought 
This  mournful  iteration  ?    For  though  Time, 
The  Conqueror,  crowns  the  Conquered,  on  this 

brow 


Planting  his  finvourite  silver  diadem. 

Nor  he,  nor  minister  of  his — intent 

To  run  before  him,  hath  enrolled  me  yet. 

Though  not  unmenaced,  among  those  who  lean 

Upon  a  living  staff,  with  borrowed  sight. 

— O  mv  own  Dora,  my  beloved  child  I 

Should  that  day  come — but  hark  I  the  birds 

salute 
The  cheerful  dawn,  brightening  for  me  the 

east ; 
For  me,  thy  natural  leader,  once  again 
Impatient  to  conduct  thee,  not  as  erst 
A  tottering  infant,  with  compliant  stoop 
From  flower  to  flower  supported  ;  but  to  curb 
Thy  nvmph-Iike  step  swift-bounding  o'er  the 

uiwn. 
Along  the  loose  rocks,  or  the  slippery  verge 
Of  foaming  torrents.  —From  thy  orisons 
Come  forth  ;  and  while  the  morning  air  is  yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth. 
Let  me,  thy  happy  guide,  now  point  thy  way. 
And  now  precede  thee,  winding  to  and  fro. 
Till  we  by  perseverance  gain  the  top 
Of  some  smooth  rid^e,  whose  i  rink  precipitous 
Kindles  intense  desire  for  powers  withheld 
From   this    corporeal    frame  ;    whereon   who 

stands 
Is  seized  with  strong  incitement  to  push  forth 
His   arms,  as    swimmers   use,   and  plunge — 

dread  thought. 
For  pastime  plunge — into  the  "abrupt  abyss," 
Where  ravens  spread  their  plumy  vans,  at  case  \ 

And  yet  more  gladly  thee  would  I  conduct 
Through  woods  and  spacious  forests, — to  behold 
There,  how  the  Oriemal  of  human  art, 
Heaven;prompted  Nature,  measures  and  erects 
Her  temples,  fearless  for  the  stately  work. 
Though  waves,  to  every  breeze,  its  nigh-arched 

roof. 
And  storms  the  pillars  rock.    But  we  such 

schools 
Of  reverential  awe  will  chiefly  seek 
In  the  still  summer  noon,  while  beams  of  light. 
Reposing  here^  and  in  the  aisles  beyond 
7'raceabiy  glidmg  through  the  dusk,  recal 
To  mind  the  living  presences  of  nuns : 
A  gentle,  pensive,  white-robed  sisterhood. 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitigates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics,  where  they  serve. 
To  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  espoused. 

Now  also  shall  the  page  of  classic  lore. 
To  these  glad  eyes  from  bondage  freed,  again 
Lie  open  ;  and  Uie  book  of  Holy  Writ, 
Again  unfolded,  passage  clear  snail  yield 
To  heights  more  glorious  still,  and  into  shades 
More  awful,  where,  advancing  hand  in  hand. 
We  may  be  taught,  O  Darling  of  my  care  I 
To  calm  the  aflTections,  elevate  the  soul, 
And  consecrate  our  lives  to  truth  and  love. 
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ODE  TO  LYCORIS. 

May,  18x7. 

I. 

An  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  proud 
Of  lustre  too  intense 
To  be  sustained  ;  and  Mortals  bowed 
The  front  in  self-defence. 
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Who  ihen.  if  Dian's  crescent  gleamed. 
Or  Cupid's  sparkling  arrow  streamed 
While  on  the  wing  the  Urchin  played. 
Could  fearlessly  approach  the  shade? 
—Enough  for  one  soft  vernal  day. 
If  I,  a  Ixird  of  ebbing  time. 
And  nurtured  in  a  fickle  clime 
May  haunt  this  hornM  bav ; 
Whose  amorous  water  multiplies 
The  flitting  halcyon's  vivid  dyes ; 
And  smooths  her  liquid  breast — to  show 
These  swan-like  specks  of  mountain  snow. 
White  as  the  pair  tnat  slid  along  the  plains 
Of  heaven,  when  Venus  held  Uie  reigns  I 

II. 
In  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn 
Brushed  by  the  owlet's  wing ; 
Then,  Twilight  is  preferred  to  Dawn, 
And  Autumn  to  the  Spring. 
Sad  fancies  do  we  then  aflect. 
In  luxury  of  disrespect 
To  our  own  prodigal  excess 
Of  too  familiar  happiness. 
Lvcoris  (if  such  name  befit 
Tnee,  thee  my  life's  celestial  sign !)  ^ 
When  Nature  marks  the  year's  decline, 
B«  ours  to  welcome  it ; 
Pleased  with  the  harvest  hope  that  runs 
Before  the  path  of  milder  suns ; 
Pleased  while  the  svlvan  world  displays 
Its  ripeness  to  the  feeding  ^aze ; 
Pleased  when  the  sullen  wmds  resound  the 

knell 
Of  the  resplendent  iniracle. 

III. 
But  something  whispers  to  my  heart 
'rhat,  as  we  downward  tend, 
I>ycoris  !  life  requires  an  art 
To  which  our  souls  must  bend ; 
A  skill -^to  balance  and  supply  ; 
And,  cre^  the  flowing  fount  be  dry. 
As  soon  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip. 
Or  drink,  with  no  fastidious  lip. 
Then  welcome,  above  all,  the  Gufr*t 
Whose  smiles,  difTusted  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Seem  to  recal  the  Deity 
Of  youth  into  the  breast : 
May  pensive  Autumn  ne'er  present 
A  claim  to  her  disparagement ! 
While  blossoms  and  the  budding  spray 
Inspire  us  in  our  own  decay  : 
Still,  as  we  nearer  draw  to  life's  dark  goal. 
Be  hopeful  Spring  the  favourite  of  the  Soul  I 

XXV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Enough  of  climbing  toil  I — Ambition  treads 
Here,  as  'mid  busier  scenes,  ground  steep  and 

rough. 
Or  slippery  even  to  p>eril  !  and  each  step, 
As  we  for  most  uncertain  rccompence 
Mount  toward  the  empire  of  the  fickle  clouds, 
Each  weary  step,  dwarfing  the  world  below, 
Inducefk,  for  us  old  familiar  sights. 
Unacceptable  feelings  of  contempt. 
With  wonder  mixed — that  Man  could  e'er  be 

tied. 
In  anxious  bondage,^  to  such  nice  array 
And  formal  fellowship  of  petty  things  ! 
— Oh  !  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life. 


Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  own ; 
And  moss-grown  alleys,  circumscribing  shaacs, 
And  gurgling  rills,  assist  her  in  the  work 
More  efficaciously  than  realms  outspread, 
As  in  a  map,  before  the  adventurer's  gaze — 
Ocean  and  Earth  contending  for  regard. 

The  umbrageous  woods  are  kft— how  far 

beneath  I 
But  lo!  where  darkness  seems  to  guard  the 

mouth 
Of  yon  wild  cave,  whose  jagg&d  brows  are 

fring^ed 
With  flaccid  threads  of  ivy,  in  the  still 
And  sultry  air,  depending  motionless 
Yet  cool  the  space  within,  and  not  uncheered 
(As  whoso  enters  shall  ere  long  perceive) 
By  stealthy  influx  of  the  timid  day 
Mingling  with  night,  such  twilight  to  compose 
As  Numa  loved  :  when,  in  the  Egerian  grot. 
From  the  sage  Nymph  appearing  at  his  wish, 
He  gained  whate  cr  a  regal  mind  might  ask. 
Or  need,  of  counsel   breathed  through  lips 

divine. 

Long  as  the  heat  shall  rage,  let  that  dim  cave 
Protect  us,  there  deciphering  as  we  may 
Diluvian  records  ;  or  the  sij;hs  of  Earth 
Interpreting ;  or  counting  for  old  Time 
His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops. 
Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  fancy — more  and  more 
Drawn  toward  the  centre  whence  those  sighs 

creep  forth 
To  awe  the  lightness  of  humanity. 
Or,  shutting  up  thyself  within  thyself. 
There  let  me  see  thee  sink  into  a  mood 
Of  gentler  thought,  protracted  till  thine  eye 
Be  calm  as  water  when  the  winds  are  gone. 
And  no  one  can  tell  whither.    Dearest  Friend  t 
We  too  have  known  such  happy  hours  together 
That,  were   power  granted  to  replace  them 

(fetched 
From  out  the  pensive  shadows  where  they  lie) 
In  the  first  warmth  of  their  original  sunshine. 
Loth  should  I  be  to  use  it :  passing  sweet 
Are  the  domains  of  tender  memory  1 
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SEPTEMBER,  1 8x9. 

The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields. 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  1 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie. 
The  mountains  looking  on. 

Andl^sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grove; 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love. 
By  love  untaught  to  ring, 
May  well  afford  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

For  thai  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  nature's  struggling  frame, 
Some  region  of  impatient  life : 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  strife, 
Therein  a  portion  cuum. 
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Thisy  this  is  holy ; — while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year. 
This  h^n  of  thanks  and  praise. 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love, 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

But  list !— though  winter  storms  be  nigh. 
Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures  ;  and  in  Him, 
Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  choristers  confide. 
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UPON  THE  SAMB  OCCASION. 

Departing  summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed. 
The  gentlest  look  of  spring  ; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carolling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill. 
Such  tribute  as  to  winter  chill 
The  lonely  redbreast  pays ! 
Clear,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din, 
From  social  warblers  gathering  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere. 
And  yellow  on  the  bough : — 
Fall,'  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head  I 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 
Around  a  younger  brow  I 

Yet  wfll  I  temperately  rejoice ; 

Wide  is  the  range,  and  free  the  choice 

Of  undiscordant  themes ; 

Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  prize 

Not  less  than  vernal  ecstasies. 

And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong. 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the^  Muses  smile  : 
But  some  their  function  have  disclaimed. 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn : 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 

While  all-too-daringly  the  veil 

Of  nature  was  withdrawn ! 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  hve  chords  Alcaeus  smote> 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe  I  woe  to  Tyrants  I  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
Bv  winged  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit ; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed    ' 
Her  own  .£olian  lute. 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore. 
What  rapture  1  could  ye  seize 
Some  Tneban  fragment,  or  unroll 


One  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy  ;  a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust : 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold. 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just  1 
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MEMORY. 

A  PEN — to  register ;  a  key — 
That  winds  tnrough  secret  wards  ; 
Are  well  assigned  to  Memory 
By  allegoric  Bards. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  given 

A  Pencil  to  her  hand  ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand  ; 

That  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines. 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

O !  that  our  lives,  whidi  flee  so  fast. 
In  purity  were  such 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  I 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene ; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep. 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listemng. 
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This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive 

With  shadows  flung  from  leaves — to  strive 

In  dance,  amid  a  press 
Of  sunshine,  an  apt  emblem  yields 
Of  WoHdIings  revelling  in  the  fields 

Of  strenuous  idleness ; 

Less  quick  the  stir  when  tide  and  breeze 
Encounter,  and  to  narrow  seas 

Forbid  a  moment's  rest ; 
The  medley  letss  when  boreal  Lijg^hts 
Glance  to  and  fro,  like  aery  Sprites 

To  feats  of  arms  addrest  I 

Yet,  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife, 
l*his  ceaseless  play,  the  genuine  life 

That  serves  the  stedfast  hours 
Is  in  the  grass  beneath,  that  grows 
Unheeded,  and  the  mute  repose 

Of  sweetly-breathing  flowers. 
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XXX. 

HUMANITY. 

[The  Rockine-stones,  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  verses,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used,  by  our  British  ancestors, 
both  for  judicial  and  religious  purposes.  Such 
stones  are  not  uncommonly  found,  at  this 
day,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.] 

What  though   the  Accused,  upon  his  own 

appeal 
To  righteous  Gods  when  man  has  ceased  to  feel. 
Or  at  a  doubting  Judge's  stern  command. 
Before  the  Stone  op  Power  no  longer  stand- 
To  take  his  sentence  from  the  balanced  Block, 
As,  at  his  touch,  it  rocks,  or  seems  to  rock  ; 
lliough,  in  the  depths  of  siuless  groves,  no 

more 
The  Druid-priest  the  hallowed  Oak  adore ; 
Yet,  for  the  Initiate,  rocks  and  whispering  trees 
Do  still  perform  mysterious  offices  I 
And  functions  dwell  in  beast  and  bird  that  sway 
The  I  easoning  mind,  or  with  the  fancy  play. 
Inviting,  at  all  seasons,  ears  and  eyes 
To  watch  for  undelusive  auguries : — 
Not  uninspired  appear  their  simplest  ways ; 
Their  voices  mount  symbolical  of  praise — 
To  mix  with  hymns  that  Spirits  make  and  hear : 
And  to  fallen  man  their  innocence  is  dear. 
Enraptured  Art  draws  from  those  sacred  springs 
Streams  that  reflect  the  poetry  of  things  1 
Where  christian  Martyrs  stand  in  hues  por- 
trayed. 
That,  might  a  wish  avail,  would  never  fade. 
Borne  in  their  hands  the  lily  and  the  palm 
Shed  round  the  altar  a  celestial  calm  ; 
There^  too,  behold  the  lamb  and  guileless  dove 
Prest  in  the  tenderness  of  virgin  love 
To  saintly  bosoms !— Glorious  is  the  blending 
Of  right  affections  climbing  or  descending 
Along  a  scale  of  light  and  life,  with  cares 
Alternate ;  carrying  holy  thoughts  and  prayers 
Up  to  the  sovereign  seat  of  the  Most  High  ; 
Descending  to  the  worm  in  charity ; 
Like  those  good  Angels  whom  a  dream  of  night 
Gave,  in  the  field  of  Luz,  to  Jacob's  sight — 
All,  while  he  slept,  treading  Uie  pendent  stairs 
Earthward  or  heavenward,  radbnt  messengers. 
That,  with  a  perfect  will  in  one  accord 
Of  strict  obedience,  serve  the  Almighty  Lord  ; 
And  with  untired  humility  forbore 
To  speed  their  errand  by  the  wings  they  wore. 

What  a  fair  world  were  ours  for  verse  to 
paint. 
If  Power  could  live  at  ease  with  self-restraint ! 
Opinion  bow  before  the  naked  sense 
Of  the  great  Vision, — faith  in  Providence  ; 
Merciful  over  all  his  creatures,  just 
To  the  least  jxirticle  of  sentient  dust ; 
But  fixing  by  immutable  decrees 
Seedtime  and  harvest  for  his  purposes  I 
Then  would  be  closed  the  restless  oblique  eye 
That  looks  for  evil  like  a  treacherous  spy ; 
Disputes  would  then  relax,  like  stormy  winds 
That  into  breezes  sink  ;  impetuous  minds 
By  discipline  endeavour  to  grow  meek 
As  Truth  herself,  whom  they  profess  to  seek. 
Then  Genius,  shunning  fellowship  with  Pride, 
Would  braid  his  golden  locks  at  Wisdom's  side  ; 
Love  ebb  and  flow  untroubled  by  caprice ; 


And  not  alone  karsk  tyranny  would  cease. 
But  unoffending  creatures  find  release 
From  qualified  oppression,  whose  defence 
Rests  on  a  hollow  plea  of  recompence  ; 
Thought-tempered  wrongs,   for  each  humane 

respect 
Oft  worse  to  bear,  or  deadlier  in  effect. 
Witness  those  glances  of  indignant  scorn 
From  some  high-minded  Suve,  impelled  to 

spurn 
The  kindness  that  would  make  him  less  foriom  ] 
Or,  if  the  soul  to  bondage  be  subdued. 
His  look  of  pitiable  gratitude  I 

Alas  for  thee,  bright  Galaxy  of  Isles, 
Whose    day    departs  in    pomp,   returns  with 

smiles — 
To  greet  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  a  land. 
As  the  sun  mounts,  by  sea-born  breezes  fanned; 
A  land  whose  azure  mountain-tops  are  seats 
For  Gods  in  council,  whose  green  vales,  retreats 
Fit  for  Che  shades  of  heroes,  mingling  there 
To  breathe  Elysian  peace  in  upper  air. 

Though  cold  as  winter,  gloomy  as  the  grave^ 
Stone  walls  a  prisoner  make,  but  not  a  slave. 
Shall  man  assume  a  property  in  man  ? 
Lay  on  the  moral  will  a  withering  ban  f 
Shame  that  our  laws  at  distance  still  protect 
Enormities,  which  they  at  home  reject  I 
"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England"— yet  that 

boast 
Is  but  a  mockery  I  when  from  coast  to  coast, 
Though^//^rr</ slave  be  none,  her  floors  and 

soil 
Groan  imdemeath  a  weight  of  slavish  toil. 
For  the  poor  Many,  measured  out  by  rules 
Fetched  with  cupidity  from  heartless  schools. 
That  to  an  Idol,  falsely  called  •*  the  Wealth 
Of  Nations,''  sacrifice  a  People's  health. 
Body  and  mind  and  soul ;  a  thirst  so  keen 
Is  ever  urging  on  the  vast  machine 
Of  sleepless  Labour,  'mid  whose  dizzy  wheels 
The  Power  least  prized  is  that  which  thinks  and 

feels. 

Then,  for  the  pastimes  of  this  delicate  age. 
And  all  the  heavy  or  light  vassalage 
Which  for  their  sakcs  we  fasten,  as  may  suit 
Our  varying  moods,  on  human  kind  or  brute, 
'Twere  well  in  little,  as  in  great,  to  pause. 
Lest  Fancy  trifle  with  eternal  laws. 
Not  from  his  fellows  only  man  may  learn 
Rights  to  compare  and  duties  to  discern  ! 
All  creatures  and  all  objects,  in  degree. 
Are  friends  and  patrons  of  humanity. 
There  are  to  whom  the  garden,  grove,  and 

field. 
Perpetual  lessons  of  forbearance  yield  : 
Who  would  not  lightly  violate  the  grace 
The  lowliest  flower  possesses  in  its  place  ; 
Nor  shorten  the  sweet  life,  too  fugitive. 
Which  nothing  less  than  Infinite  Power  could 
give. 
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THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 

From  every  hurtful  blast, 
Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May!  thy  shape. 

Her  loveliest  and  ner  last. 
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Less  fair  is  summer  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power. 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

Brings  on  her  parting  hour. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  sheaves 

The  labours  of  the  plough. 
And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves 

All  brighten  on  the  bough ; 

What  pensive  beauty  autumn  shows. 

Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  close 

The  emblematic  round  I 

Such  be  our  Spring,  our  Summer  such ; 

So  may  our  Autumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  Life  touch. 
Through  heaven-bom  hope,  heread  ! 
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TO 


UPON  THE  BIKTH  OF  HER  PIRST-BORH  CHILD, 
MARCH,  2833. 


« 


Turn  porro  puer,  ut  saevis  projectus  ab  undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet,"  &c.— Lucretius. 

Like  a  shipwrecked  Sailor  tost 
By  rough  waves  on  a  perilous  coast. 
Lies  the  Babe,  in  helplessness 
And  in  tenderest  nakedness, 
Flung  by  labouring  nature  forth 
Upon  the  .mercies  of  the  earth. 
Can  its  eyes  beseech  f— no  more 
Than  the  hands  are  free  to  implore : 
Voice  but  serves  for  one  brief  cry ; 
Plaint  was  it  ?  or  prophecy 
Of  sorrow  that  will  surely  come  7 
Omen  of  man's  grievous  doom  ! 

But,  O  Mother !  by.the  close 
Duly  granted  to  thy  throes  ; 
By  the  silent  thanks,  now  tending 
Incense-like  to  Heaven,  descending 
Now  to  mingle  and  to  move 
With  the  gush  of  earthly  love. 
As  a  debt  to  that  frail  Creature, 
Instrument  of  struggling  Nature 
For  the  blissful  calm,  the  peace 
Known  but  to  this  one  release — 
Can  the  pitying  spirit  doubt 
That  for  human-kind  springs  out 
From  the  penalty  a  sense 
Of  more  than  mortal  recompence  ? 

As  a  floating  summer  cloud. 
Though  of  eorgeous  drapery  proud. 
To  the  sun-Dumt  traveller. 
Or  the  stooping  labourer. 
Oft-times  makes  it;  bounty  known 
By  its  shadow  round  him  thrown  ; 
So,  by  chequerings  of  sad  cheer. 
Heavenly  Guardians,  brooding  near, 
Of  their  presence  tell—  too  bright 
Haply  for  corporeal  sight  I 
Ministers  of  grace  divine  ^ 
Feelingly  their  brows  incline 
O'er  this  seeming  C.istaway 
Breathing,  in  the  light  of  day. 
Something  like  the  faintest  breath 
That  has  power  to  baffle  death- 


Beautiful,  while  very  weakness 
Captivates  like  passive  meekness. 

And,  sweet  Mother !  under  warrant 
Of  the  universal  Parent, 
Who  repays  in  season  due 
Them  who  have^  like  thee,  been  true 
To  the  filial  chain  let  down 
From  his  everlasting  throne, 
Angels  hovering  round  thy  couch. 
With  their  softest  whispers  vouch. 
That — whatever  ^efs  may  fret. 
Cares  entangle,  sms  beset. 
This  thy  First-bom,  and  with  tears 
Stain  her  cheek  in  future  years — 
Heavenly  succour,  not  denied 
To  the  babe,  whate'er  betide. 
Will  to  the  woman  be  supplied  1 

Mother !  blest  be  thy  calm  ease ; 
Blest  the  starry  promises, — 
And  the  firmament  benign 
Hallowed  be  it,  where  they  shine  1 
Yes,  for  them  whose  souls  have  scope 
Ample  for  a  wing&d  hope, 
And  can  earthward  bend  an  car 
For  needful  listening,  pledge  is  here, 
That,  if  thy  new-born  Charge  shall  tread 
In  thy  footsteps  and  be  led 
By  that  other  Guide,  whose  light 
Of  manly  virtues,  mildly  bright. 
Gave  him  first  the  wished-for  part 
In  thy  gentle  virgin  heart : 
Then,  amid  the  storms  of  life 
Presignified  by  that  dread  strife 
Whence  ye  have  escaped  together. 
She  may  look  for  serene  weather ; 
In  all  trials  sure  to  find 
Comfort  for  a  faithful  mind  ; 
Kindlier  issues,  holier  rest. 
Than  even  now  await  her  prest. 
Conscious  Nursling,  to  thy  breast  1 
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THE  WARNING. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

List,  the  winds  of  March  are  blowing ; 
Her  ground-flowers  shrink,  afraid  of  show- 

ing 
Their  meek  heads  to  the  nipping  air. 
Which  ye  feel  not,  happy  pair  I 
Sunk  into  a  kindly  sleep. 
We,  meanwhile,  our  hope  will  keep ; 
And  if  Time  leagued  with  adverse  Change 
(Too  busy  fear  I)  shall  cross  its  range, 
Whatsoever  check  they  bring. 
Anxious  duty  hindering. 
To  like  hope  our  prayers  will  cling. 

Thus,  while  the  ruminating  spirit  feeds 
Upon  the  events  of  home  as  Ufe  proceeds, 
Affections  pure  and  holy  in  their  source 
Gain  a  fresn  impulse,  run  a  livelier  course  ; 
Hopes  that  within  the  Father's  heart  prevail,^ 
Are  in  the  experienced  Grandsire's  slow  to  fail; 
And  if  the  harp  pleased  his  gay  youth,  it  rings 
To  his  grave  touch  with  no  unready  strings, 
While  thoughts  press  on,   and  feelings  over- 
flow. 
And  quick  words  round  him  fall  like  flakes  of 
snow. 

U 
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Thanks  to  the  Powers  that  yet  maintain  their 

sway. 
And  have  renewed  the  tributarv  Lay. 
Truths  of  the  heart  flock  in  with  eager  pace, 
And  Fancy  g^rccts  them  with  a  fond  embrace  ; 
Swift  as  the  rising  sun  his  beams  extends 
She  shoots  the  tidings  forth  to  distant  friends ; 
Their  gifts  she  hails  (deemed  precious,  as  they 

prove 
For  the  unconscious  Babe  so  prompt  a  love  1} — 
But  from  this  peaceful  centre  of  delight 
Vague  sympathies  have  urged  her   to   take 

flight: 
Rapt  into  upper  regions,  like  the  bee 
That  sucks  tirom  mountain  heath  her  honey 

fee ; 
Or,  like  the  warbling  lark  intent  to  shroud 
His  head  in  sunbeams  or  a  bowery  cloud. 
She  soars — and  here  and  there  her  pinions  rest 
On  proud  towers,   like  this  humble  cottage, 

blest 
With  a  new  visitant,  an  infant  K^est — 
Towers  where  red  streamers  flout  the  breezy 

sky 
In  pomp  foreseen  by  her  creative  eye. 
When  feasts  shall  crowd  the  hall,  and  steeple 

bells 
Glad  proclamation    make,  and   heights   and 

dells 
Catch  the  blithe  music  as  it  sinks  and  swells, 
And  harboured  ships,  whose  pride  is  on  the  sea, 
Shall  hoist  their  topmast  flags  in  sign  of  glee, 
Honouring  the  hope  of  noble  ancestry. 

But  who  (though  neither  reckoning  ills  as- 
signed 
Bv  Nature,  nor  reviewing  in  the  mind 
Tne  track  that  was,  and  is,  and  must  be,  worn 
With  weary  feet  by  all  of  woman  bom} — 
Shall  now  by  such  a  gift  with  joy  be  moved. 
Nor  feel  the  fulness  of  that  joy  reproved? 
Not  He,  whose  last  faint  memory  will  com- 
mand 
The  truth  that  Britain  was  his  native  land  ; 
Whose  infant  soul  was  tutored  to  confide 
In  the  cleansed  faith  for  which  her  martyrs 

died  ; 
Whose  boyish  ear  the  voice  of  her  renown 
With  rapture  thrilled ;  whose  Youth  revered 

the  crown 
Of  Saxon  liberty  that  Alfired  wore, 
Alfred,  dear  Bate,  thy  great  Progenitor ! 
— Not  He,  who  from  ner  mellowed  practice 

drew 
His  social  sense  of  just,  and  fair,  and  tnie  ; 
And  saw,  thereafter,  on  the  soil  of  France 
Rash  Polity  begin  her  maniac  dance. 
Foundations  broken  up,  the  deeps  run  wild, 
Nor  grieved  to  see  (himself  not  unbcguiled) — 
Woke  from  the  dream,  the  dreamer  to  upbraid. 
And  learn  how  sanguine  expectations  fade 
When  novel  trusts  by  folly  arc  betrayed, — 
To  see  Presumption,  turning  pale,  refrain 
From  further  haVoc,  but  repent  in  vain, — 
Good  aims  lie  down,  and  perish  in  the  road 
Where  giillt  had  urged  them  on  with  ceaseless 

Road, 
Proofs  thickening  round  her  that  on  public  ends 
Domestic  virtue  vitally  depends, 
That  civic  strife  can  turn  the  happiest  hearth 
Into  a  grievous  sore  of  self-tormenting  earth. 


breathing 


Can  such  a  one,  dear  Babe  I  though  glad  and 
proud 
To  welcome  thee,  repel  the  fears  that  crowd 
I  nto  his  English  breast,  and  spare  to  quake 
Less  for  his  own  than  for  thy  innocent  sake  ? 
Too  late— or,  should  the  providence  of  God 
Lead,  through  dark  ways  by  sin  and  sorrow 

trod. 
Justice  and  peace  to  a  secure  abode, 
Too  soon — thou   com'st   into   this 

world  ;^ 

Ensigns  of  mimic  outrage  are  unfurled. 
Who  shall  preserve  or  prop  the  tottering  Realm? 
What  hand  suffice  to  govern  the  state-helm  7 
If,  in  the  aims  of  men,  the  surest  test 
Of  good  or  bad  (whate'er  be  sought  for  or  pro- 

fest) 
Lie  in  the  means  required,  or  ways  ordained, 
For  compassing  the  end,  else  never  gained  ; 
Yet  governors  and  govem'd  both  are  blind 
To  this  plain  truth,  or  fling  it  to  the  wind  ; 
If  to  expedience  principle  must  bow  ; 
Past,  future,  shrinking  up  beneath  the  incum- 
bent Now ; 
If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 
The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne'er  concede  ; 
Nor  turn  aside,  unless  to  shape  a  way 
For  domination  at  some  riper  day  ; 
If  generous  Loyalty  must  stand  in  awe 
Of  subtle  Treason,  in  his  mask  of  law. 
Or  with  bravado  insolent  and  hard, 
Provoking  punishment,  to  win  reward ; 
If  office  help  the  factious  to  conspire. 
And  they  who  should  extinguish  fan  the  fire — 
Then,  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw,  the  crown 
Sit  loosely,  like  the  thistle's  crest  of  down  ; 
To  be  blown  off"  at  will,  by  Power  that  sparesit 
In  cunning  patience,  from  the  head  that  wears  It. 

Lost  people,  trained  to  theoretic  feud  I 
I^ost  above  all,  ye  labouring  multitude  ! 
Bewildered  whether  ye,  by  slanderous  tongues 
Deceived,  mistake  calamities  for  wrongs ; 
And  over  fancied  usurpations  brood, 
Oft  snapping  at  revenge  in  sullen  mood  ; 
Or,  from  long  stress  of  real  injuries  fly 
To  desperation  for  a  remedy  ; 
In  bursts  of  outrage  spread  your  judgments 

wide. 
And  to  your  wrath  cry  out,  "Be  thou  our 

Rutde ;" 
Or,  bound  by  oaths,  come  forth  to  tread  earth's 

floor 
In  marshalled  thousands,  darkening  street  and 

moor 
With  the  worst  shape  mock-patience  ever  wore; 
Or,  to  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
By  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dream 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  £ige  behest 
Justice  shall  rule^  disorder  be  supprest. 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty's  Guest  I 
— O  for  a  bridle  bitted  with  remorse 
To  stop  your  Leaders    in    their    headstrong 

course  1 
Oh  may  the  Almighty  scatter  with  his  grace 
These  mists,  and  lead  you  to  a  safer  place. 
By  paths  no  human  wisdom  can  forctrace  ! 
May  He  pour  round  you,  from  worlds  far  abovt 
Man's  feverish  passions,  his  pure  light  of  love. 
That  quietly  restores  the  natural  mien 
To  hope,  and  makes  truth  willing  to  be  seen  I 
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Elu  shall  your  blood-stained  hands  in  frenzy 

reap 
Fields  gaily  sown  when  promises  were  cheap. — 
Why  is  the  Past  belied  with  wicked  art, 
The  Future  made  to  play  so  false  a  part, 
Among  a  people  famed  for  strength  of  mind, 
Foremost  in  freedom,  noblest  of  mankind  ? 
We  act  as  if  we  joyed  in  the  sad  tune 
Storms  make  in  rising,  valued  in  the  moon 
Nought  but  her  changes.    Thus,  ungrateful 

Nation : 
If  thou  persist,  and,  scorning  moderation. 
Spread  tor  thyself  the  snares  of  tribulation. 
Whom,   then,   shall  meekness  gxtard?    What 

saving  skill 
Lie  in  forb(»rance,  strength  in  standing  still  f 
—  Soon  shall  the  widow  (for  the  speed  of  Time 
Nought  equals  when  the  hours  are  winged  with 

crime) 
Widow,  or  wife,  implore  on  tremulous  knee, 
From  him  who  judged  her  lord,  a  like  decree  ; 
The  skies  will  weep  o'er  old  men  desolate  : 
Ye  little-ones  I     Earth  shudders  at  your  fate. 
Outcasts  and  homeless  orphans 

But  turn,  my  Soul,  and  from  the  sleeping 

Learn  thou  the  beauty  of  omniscient  care  I 
Be  strong  in  faith,  bid  anxious  thoughts  lie 

still ; 
Seek  for  the  good  and  cherish  it — the  ill 
Oppose,  or  bear  with  a  submissive  will. 
X833. 
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If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track  ; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again, 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  baoc ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  Dear,  and  to  forbear  ! 
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THE  labourer's  ^QO^tDAY  HYMN. 

Up  to  the  throne  bf  God  b  borne 
The  voice  of  praiw  at  early  mom. 
And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of^day  grows  dim. 

Nor  will  he  turn  his  car  aside 
From  holy  offerings  at  noontide. 
Then  here  reposing  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

What  though  our  burthen  be  not  li(;ht. 
We  need  not  toil  from  mom  to  night ; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  Creature's  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest, 
That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of  rest, 
Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestowed 
Upon  the  service  of  our  God  I 

Each  field  is  then  a  hallowed  spot. 
An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot, 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads. 


Look  up  to  heaven  1  the  industrious  Sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run ; 
He  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray. 
But  our  immortal  Spirits  may. 

Lord  I  since  his  rising  in  the  East, 
If  we  have  faltered  or  transgressed. 
Guide,  from  thy  love's  abundant  source. 
What  yet  remams  of  this  day's  course  : 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life's  short 

day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way  ; 
And  glorify  for  us  the  west. 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest 
X834.  
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ODE, 
COMPOSED  ON  MAY  MOKNING. 

Whilb  from  the  purpling  east  departs 

The  star  that  led  the  dawn. 
Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts. 

For  May  Is  on  the  lawn. 
A  quickening  hope,  a  freshening  glee, 

Foreran  the  expected  Power, 
Whose  first-drawn  breath,  from  bush  and  tree, 

Shakes  off  that  pearly  shower. 

All  Nature  welcomes  Her  whose  sway 

Tempers  the  year's  extremes  ; 
Who  scattereth  lustres  o'er  noon-day. 

Like  morning's  dewy  gleams ; 
While  mellow  warble,  sprightly  trill, 

The  tremulous  heart  excite : 
And  hums  the  balmy  air  to  still 

The  balance  of  delight. 

Time  was,  blest  Power  I    when  youths  and 
maids 

At  peep  of  dawn  would  rise. 
And  wander  forth  in  forest  glades 

Thy  birth  to  solemnize. 
Though  mute  the  song — to  grace  the  rite 

Untouched  the  hawthorn  bow, 
Thy  Spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  slitjht  ; 

Man  changes,  out  not  Thou  I 

Thy  feathered  Lieges  bill  and  wings 

In  love's  disport  employ  ; 
Warmed  by  thy  influence,  creeping  things 

Awake  to  silent  joy  : 
Queen  art  thou  still  for  each  gay  plant 

Where  the  slim  wild  deer  roves  ; 
And  served  in  depths  where' fibhes  haunt 

Their  own  mysterious  groves. 

Cloud-piercing  peak,  and  trackless  heath. 

Instinctive  homage  pay ; 
Nor  wants  the  dim-lit  cave  a  wreath 

To  honour  thee,  sweet  May ! 
Where  cities  fanned  by  thy  brisk  airs 

Behold  a  smokeless  sky. 
Their  puniest  fiower-pot-nursling  dares 

To  open  a  bright  eye. 

And  if,  on  this  thy  natal  mom. 

The  pole,  from  which  thy  name 
Hath  not  departed,  stands  forlorn 

Of  song  and  dance  and  game ; 
Still  from  the  village-green  a  vow 

Aspires  to  thee^  addrest. 
Wherever  pence  is  on  the  brow, 

Or  love  within  the  breast 
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Yes  !  where  Love  nestles  thou  canst  teach 

The  soul  to  love  the  more ; 
Hearts  also  shall  thy  lessons  reach 

That  never  loved  before. 
Stript  is  the  haughty  one  of  pride. 

The  bashful  freed  from  fear. 
While  rising,  like  the  ocean-tide. 

In  flows  the  joyous  year. 

Hush,  feeble  lyre  I  weak  words  refuse 

The  service  to  prolong  1 
,To  yon  exulting  thrush  the  Muse 
V  Entrusts  the  imperfect  song ; 
His  voice  shall  chant,  in  accents  clcv« 

Throughout  the  live-long  day, 
Till  the  nrst  silver  star  appear. 

The  sovereignty  of  May. 
i8a6. 


XXXVII. 

TO  MAY. 

Though  many  suns  have  risen  and  set 

Since  thou,  blithe  May,  wert  born. 
And  Ba^ds,  who  hailed  thee,  may  forget 

Thy  gifts,  thy  beauty  soom ; 
There  are  who  to  a  birthday  strain 

Confine  not  harp  and  voice, 
But  evermore  throughout  thy  reign 

Are  grateful  and  rejoice  I 

Delicious  odours  I  music  sweet. 

Too  sweet  to  pass  away  1 
Oh  for  a  deathless  song  to  meet 

The  soul's  desire — a  lay 
That,  when  a  thousand  years  are  told. 

Should  praise  thee,  genial  Power  I 
Through  summer  heat,  autumnal  cold. 

And  winter's  dreariest  hour. 

Earth,  sea,  thy  presence  feel — ^nor  less, 

If  yon  ethereal  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth  express, 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  too. 
The  inmost  heart  of  man  if  glad 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer  ; 
And  eyes  that  cannot  but  be  sad 

Let  fall  a  brightened  tear. 

Since  thy  return,  through  days  and  weeks 

Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth. 
How  many  wan  and  faded  cheeks 

Have  kmdied  into  heaUh  I 
The  Old,  by  thee  revived,  have  said, 

"  Another  year  is  ours ;" 
And  wayworn  Wanderers,  poorly  fed. 

Have  smiled  upon  thy  flowers.    - 

Who  tripfnng  I'lsps  a  merry  soug 

Amid  his  playful  peers? 
The  tender  infant  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears ; 
But  now,  when  every  sharp-edged  blast 

Is  quiet  in  its  sheath, 
His  Mother  leaves  him  free  to  taste 

Earth's  sweetr  ess  in  thy  breath. 

Thy  help  is  with  the  weed  that  creeps 

Alon^  the  humblest  ground  ; 
No  cliff  so  bare  but  on  its  steeps 

Thy  favours  may  be  found  ; 
B«t  most  on  some  peculiar  nook 

That  our  own  hands  have  drest, 
Thou  and  thy  train  are  proud  to  look, 

And  seem  to  love  it  best 


And  yet  how  pleased  we  wander  forth 

When  May  is  whispering,  *'  Come  ! 
Choose  from  the  bowers  of  virgin  earth 

llie  happiest  for  your  home ; 
Heavens   bounteous   love   through    me  is 
spread 

From  sunshine,  clouds,  winds,  waves. 
Drops  on  the  mouldering  turret's  head. 

And  on  your  turf-clad  graves  I " 

Such  greeting  heard,  away  with  aghs 

For  lilies  that  must  fade, 
Or  "  the  rathe  primrose  as  it  dies 

Forsaken]'  in  the  shade ! 
Vernal  fruitions  and  desires 

Are  linked  in  endless  chase  ; 
While,  as  one  kindly  growth  retires, 

Another  takes  its  place. 

And  what  if  thou,  sweet  May,  hast  known 

Mishap  by  worm  and  blight ; 
If  exi>ectations  newly  Uown 

Have  perished  in  thy  sight ; 
If  loves  and  joys,  while  up  they  ^ruQg, 

Were  caught  as  in  a  snare ; 
Such  is  the  lot  of  all  the  ^oung. 

However  bright  and  fair. 

Lo  !  Streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule  ; 
Gurgling[  in  foamy  water-break, 

Loitenng  in  glassy  pool : 
By  thee,  thee  only,  could  be  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide, 
Curling  with  unconfirmed  intent. 

On  that  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 

Through  which  yon  house  of  God 
Gleams  'mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dale 

By  few  but  shepherds  trod  ! 
And  lowly  huts,  near  beaten  ways, 

No  sooner  stand  attired 
In  thy  fresh  wreaths,  than  they  for  praise 

Peep  faith,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope. 

Permit  not  for  one  hour 
A  blossom  from  thy  crown  to  drop. 

Nor  add  to  it  a  flower  ! 
Keep,  lovely  May,  as  if  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art, 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much. 

Part  seen,  imagined  part  I 
Z826-Z834. 

XXXVIII. 

LINES 

8UGGBSTBD  BY  A  PORTRAIT  FROM  THE  TENCIL 
OP  F.  STONB. 

Bbguilsd  into  forgetfulncss  of  care 

Due  to  the  day's  unfinished  task  :  of  pen 

Or  book  regardless,  and  of  that  fair  scene 

In  Nature's  prodigality  displayed 

Before  my  window,  oftentimes  and  long 

I  eaze  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gleam 

Of  beauty  never  ceases  to  enrich 

The  common  light ;  whose  stillness  charms  the 

air. 
Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  like  repose ; 
Whose  silence,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ear. 
Surpasses  sweetest  music    There  she  sits 
Wita  emblematic  purity  attired 
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In  a  white  vest,  white  as  her  marble  neck 
Is,  and  the  pillar  of  the  throat  would  be 
But  for  the  shadow  by  the  drooping  chin 
Cast  into  that  recess— the  tender  shade. 
The  shade  and  light,  both  there  and  every 

where. 
And  through  the  very  atmosphere  'he  breathes. 
Broad,   clear,  and  toned  narmoniously,  >vith 

skill 
That  might  from  nature  have  been  learnt  in  the 

hour 
When  the  lone  shepherd   sees  the  morning 

spread 
Upon  the  mountains.     Look  at  her,  whoe'er 
Thou  be  that,  kindling  with  a  poet's  soul. 
Hast   loved    the    painter's   true   Promethean 

craft 
Intensely — from  Imagination  take 
llie  treasure, — what  mine  eyes  beholu  see  thou, 
Even  though  the  Atlantic  ocean  roll  between. 

A  silver  line,  that  runs  from  brow  to  crown 
And  in  the  middle  parts  the  bra'ded  hair, 
lust  serves  to  show  how  delicate  a  soil 
l*he  golden  harvest  grows  in  ;  and  those  eyes. 
Soft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky 
Whose  azure  depth  their  colour  emulates. 
Must  needs  be  conversant  with  upward* looks, 
Prayer's  voiceless  service  ;  but  now,  seeking 

nou£^ht  .  ^ 

And  shunnmg  nought,  their  own  peculiar  life 
Of  motion  they  renounce,  and  with  the  head 
Partake  its  inclination  towards  earth 
In  humble  grace,  and  quiet  pensiveness 
Caught  at  the  point  where  it  stops  short  of  sad- 
ness. 

OfTspring  of  soul-bewitching  Art,  make  m^ 
Thy   confidant  1    say,    whence   derived    that 

air  ' 
Of  calm  abstraction  7    Can  the  ruling  thought 
Be  vrith  some  lover  far  away,  or  on* 
Crossed  by  misfortune,^  or  of  doubted  faith  ? 
Inapt  conjecture  !    Childhood  here,  a  moon 
Crescent  in  simple  loveliness  serene. 
Has   but   approached  the   gates   of  woman- 
hood. 
Not  entered  them ;  her  heart  is  yet  unpierced 
By  the  blind  Archer-god  ;  her  fancy  free  t 
The  fount  of  feeling,  if  unsought  elsewhere) 
Will  not  be  found. 

Her  right  hand,  as  it  lies 
Across  the  slender  wrist  of  the  left  arm 
Upon  her  lap  reposing,  holds—but  mark 
How  slackly,  for  the  absent  mird  permits 
No  firmer  grasp)— a  little  wild-flower,  joined 
As  in  a  posy,  with  a  few  pale  ears 
Of  yellowing  com,  the  same  that  overtopped 
And  in  their  common  birthplace  sheltered  it 
"Till  they  were  plucked  together;  a  blue  flower 
Called  by  the  thrifty  husbandman  a  weed  ; 
But  Ceres,  in  her  garland,  might  have  worn 
That  ornament,    unblamed.      The   floweret, 

held 
In  scarcely  conscious  fingers,  ¥^s,  she  knows, 
(Her  Father  told  her  so)  in  youth's  gay  dawn 
Her  Mother's  favourite  ;  and  the  orphan  Girl, 
In  her  own  dawn— a  dawn  less  gay  and  bright. 
Loves  it,  while  there  in  solitary  peace 
She  sits,  for  that  departed  Mother^s  sake. 
— Not  from  a  source  less  sacred  is  derived 


(Surely  I  do  not  err)  that  pensive  air 

Of  calm  abstraction  through  the  face  diffused 

And  the  whole  person. 

Words  have  something  told 
More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 
More  tluu  is  needed,  but  the  precious  Art 
Forgives  their  interference — Art  divine. 
That  both  creates  and  fixes,  in  despite 
Of  Death  and  Time,   the   marvels   it   hath 
wrought. 

Strange  contrasts  have  we  in  this  world  of 

ours  I 
That  posture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love 
Thinkmg  of  past  and  gone,  with  what  is  left 
Dearly  united,  might  be  swept  away 
From  this  fair  Portrait's  fleshly  Archetype, 
Even  by  an  innocent  fancy's  slightest  freak 
Banished,  nor  ever,  haply,  be  restored 
To  their  lost  place,  or  meet  in  harmony 
So  exquisite  ;  but  fure  do  they  abide, 
Enshrmed  for  ages.     Is  not  then  the  Art 
Godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine. 
In  visible  quest  of  immortality. 
Stretched  forth  with  trembling  hope?— In  every 

realm. 
From  high  Gibraltar  to  Siberian  plains, 
Thousands,  in  each  variety  of  tongue 
That  Europe  knows,  would  echo  Uiis  appeal ; 
One  above  alK  a  Monk  who  waits  on  God 
In  the  magnific  Convent  built  of  yore 
To  sanctify  the  Escurial  palace.    He — 
Guiding,  from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to  room, 
A  British  Painter  (eminent  for  truth 
In  character,  and  depth  of  feeling,  shown 
By  labours  that  have  touched  the  hearts  of 

kings. 
And  are  endeared  to  simple  cottagers) — 
Came,  in  that  ser%'ice,  to  a  glorious  work. 
Our  Lord's  Last  Supper,  beautiful  as  when 

first 
The  appropriate  Picture,  fresh  from  Titian's 

hand. 
Graced  the  Refectory  :  and  there,  while  both 
Stood  with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  masterpiece. 
The  hoary  Father  in  the  Stranger's  ear 
Breathed  out  these  words:—    Here  daily  do 

we  sit, 
rhanks  given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here 
Pondering   the   mischiefs   of  these   restless 

times. 
And  thinking  of  my  Brethren,  dead,  dispersed. 
Or  changed  and  changing,  I  not  seldom  gaze 
Upon  this  solemn  Company  unmoved 
By  shock  of  circumstance,  or  lapse  of  years. 
Until  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they — 
They   are  in  truth   the    Substance,    we   the 

Shadows." 

So  spake  the  mild  Jeronymite,  his  griefs 
Melting  away  within  him  like  a  dream 
Ere  he  nad  ceased  to  gaze,  perhaps  to  speak  : 
And  I,  grown  old,  but  in  a  happier  land, 
Domestic  Portrait !  have  to  verse  consigned 
In    thy   calm    presence    those    heart-moviii^^ 

words : 
Words  that  can  soothe,  more  than  they  agitate; 
Whose  soirit,  like  the  angel  that  went  dow,n 
Into  BetJiesda's  pool,  with  healing  virtue  ' 
Informs  the  fountain  in  the  human  breast 
Which  by  the  visitation  was  disturbed. 
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——But  why  this  stealing  tear?     Companion 

mute. 
On    thee   I  loolc,  not    sorrowing ;    (arc    thee 

well. 
My  Song's  Inspirer,  once  again  farewell  •  ! 
1834. 


XXXIX. 

THE  FOREGOING  SUBJECT  RESUMED. 

Among  a  eravc  fraternity  of  Monks, 
For  One,  but  surely  not  for  One  alone. 
Triumphs,  in  that  great  work,  the  Painter's 

skill, 
Humbling  the  body,  to  exalt  the  soul ; 
Yet  representing,  amid  wreck  and  wrong 
And  dissolution  and  decay,  the  warm 
And  breathing  life  of  flesh,  as  if  already 
Clothed  with  impassive  majesty,  and  graced 
With  no  mean  earnest  of  a  heritage 
Assigned  to  it  in  future  worlds.     Thou,  too. 
With  thv  memorial  flower,  meek  Portraiture  ! 
From  wKose  serene  companionship  I  ]>assed 
Pursued  by  thoughts  that  haunt  me  still ;  thou 

also— 
Though  but  a  simple  object,  into  light 
Called  forth  by  those  affections  that  endear 
The  private  hearth  ;   though  keeping  thy  sole 

seat 
Tn  singleness,  and  little  tried  by  time, 
Creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday — 
With  a  congenial  function  art  endued 
For  each  and  all  of  us,  together  joined 
In  course  of  nature  under  a  low  roof 
By  charities  and  duties  that  prdceed 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  a  wiser  vow. 
To  a  like  salutary  sense  of  awe 
Or  sacred  wonder,  growing  with  the  power 
Of  meditation  that  attempts  to  weigh. 
In  faithful  scales,  things  and  their  opposites. 
Can  thy  enduring  quiet  gently  raise 
A   household   small    and    sensitive,  —  whOse 

love, 
Dependent  as  m  part  its  blessings  are 
Upon  frail  tics  dissolving  or  dissolved 
On  earth,  will  be  revived,  we  trust,  in  heaven,  f 
1834. 


*  The  pile  of  buildings,  composing  the  pal- 
ace and  convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  has,  in  com- 
mon usage,  lost  its  proper  name  in  that  of  the 
Escurialf  a  village  at  tne  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  splendid  edifice,  built  by  Philip  the 
Second,  stands.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  WUkie  is  the  painter  alluded  to. 

t  In  the  class  entitled  "MuHngs,**  in  Mr 
Southey^s  Minor  Poems,  is  one  upon  his  own 
miniature  Picture,  taken  in^  childhood,  and 
another  upon  a  landscape  painted  by  Caspar 
Poussin.  It  is  possible^  that  every  word  of  the 
above  verses,  though  similar  in  subject,  might 
have  been  written  had  the  author  been  tmac- 
quainted  with  those  beautiful  effusions  of 
yytixc  sentiment.  But,  for  his  own  satisfac- 
»>n,  he  must  be  allowed  thus  publicly  to 
Acknowledge  the  pleasure  those  two  Poems  ol 
his  Friend  have  given  him,  and  the  grateful 
influence  they  have  upon  his  mind  as  often  as 
hs  reads  them,  or  thinks  of  them. 


XL. 

So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive. 

Would  that  the  little  Flowers  were  bom  to 

live. 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which  they  give; 

That  to  this  mountain-daisy's  self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone  I 

And  what  if  hence  a  bold  desire  should  mount 
High  as  the  Sun,  that  he  could  take  account 
Of  all  that  issues  from  liis  glorious  fount  1 

So  might  he  ken  how  by  his  sovereign  aid 
These  delicate  companionships  are  made  ; 
And   how  he  rules  the  pomp  of  light  and 
shade ; 

And     were  the  Sister-power  that  shines  by 

night 
So  privileged,  what  a  countenance  of  delight 
Would   through  the  clouds  break  forth  on 

human  sight  i 

Fond   fancies  I    wheresoe'er  shall   turn   thine 

eye 
On  earth,  air,  ocean,  or  the  starry  sky, 
Converse  with  Nature  in  pure  sympathy. 

All  vain  desires,  all  lawless  wishes  quelled. 
Be  Thou  to  love  and  praise  alike  impelled. 
Whatever  boon  is  granted  or  withheld. 


XLL 


upon  seeing  a  coloured  drawing  op  the 

BIRD  OP  paradise  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Who  rashly  strove  thy  Image  to  portray? 

Thou  buoyant  minion  of  the  tropic  air  ; 

How  could  he  think  of  the  live  creature  — 

gay 

With  a  divinity  of  colours,  drest 
In  all  her  brightness,  from  the  dancing  crest 
Far  as  the  last  gleam  of  the  filmy  train 
Extended  and  extending  to  sustain 
The  motions  that  it  graces — and  forbear  ^ 
To  drop  his  pencil  1     Flowers  of  every  dime 
Depicted  on  these  pages  smile  at  time  ; 
And  gorgeous  insects  copied  with  nice  care 
Are  here,  and  likenesses  of  many  a  shell 
Tossed  ashore  by  restless  waves. 
Or  in  the  diver's  grasp  fetched  up  from  caves 
Where  sea-nymphs  might  be  proud  to  dwell : 
But   whose   rash  hand  (again  I   ask)  could 

dare, 
'Mid  casual  tokens  and  promiscuous  shows. 
To  circumscribe  this  Shape  in  fixed  repose ; 
Could  imitate  for  indolent  survey. 
Perhaps  for  touch  profane. 
Plumes  that  might  catch,  but  cannot  keep,  a 

stain ; 
And,  with  cloud-streaks  lightest  and  loftiest, 

share 
The  sun's  first  greetmg,  his  last  farewell  ray? 

Resplendent  Wanderer  I  followed  with  gUul 
eyes 
Where'er  her  course ;  mysterious  Bird  1 
To  whom,  by  wondering  Fancy  stirred. 
Eastern  Islanders  have  given 
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A  holy  name— Ihc  BitiI  of  Heaven  I 
And  even  >  lillc  hielict  slill. 
The  Biid  of  God  I  whose  bleued  wUl 
She  leems  perfoiTninEas  she  fliei 
Over  toe  eanh  and  through  the  ikiei 
In  never-ire»tied  KanJi  of  PanHli«— 
Region  LhaL  ctovmi  her  beauty  with  (he  lu 
She  bean  for  u— ibi  us  how  blot. 
How  happy  at  all  teaaooK,  could  uka  ain 


Uphold  our  Spirits  I 
On  wingi  that  feai 


Seeking  with  indefjtiEBblr 
Above  a  miHd  that  dernu 
When  mou  enslaved  by  gi 


:d  to  kindred  flight 
Ijrealh,  their  promiMd 
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Ob  tioi  with  awicalioni  moii  interne 
Chutised  by  lelf-abasemenl  more  nmVoui 
Thil  People,  once  »  happy,  s.  renUned 
For  bbeny,  would  «ek  from  God  defence 
Agai.m  far  heavier  ill,  the  peiiilence 
UL  revolution,  impiou&ly  unbound  I 

Said  Secrecy  to  Cowardice  and  Fraud. 


Then  whispered  she,  "The  Bill  ii  cairyinf 
They  heard,  and,  ttartine  up,  the  Brood  of 
Gapped  nandi.  and  shook  tviib  glee  tbeir 
AU  Powers  and  Places  that  abhor  the  light 

Huirah  for ,  hugging  ha  blUot-bOi  |     ' 

KLESt  Stalaman  He,  ubOK  Mind's  unsellish 
Leaves  him  at  ease  among  grand  thoughts: 

Wisdom  «i«s  not :  nor  i™hum  Jct  skill 
Of  Pmdence,  diseniangUng  good  and  ill 
With  ptient  care.      What  tho'  assaults  nni 

They  daunt  not  him  who  holds  his  olnisuy, 
Kesoluie.  at  all  hazards,  to  fulfil 

Knowing,  ihmgs  ra-^ly  sought  arc  rarely  found: 
1-hal,  for  the  nlnclions  of  ah  ancient  State- 
"  "  J  by  her  charlert,  free  IticauH  imbound, 

Perilous  js  sweeping  ch^ge,  all  chance  vn- 


Reckless  audaci 
They  who  Wa 


;d  with  scnipln  nice  I 


. .  haply  sprung  from  vaunting  Cowardice 
Betrayed  by  mockery  of  holy  fear 
Hath  It  not  lanr  been  said  the  wralh  of  Man 
Works  not  the  tighteonsness  of  Godt  Oh  bend, 
Hend.  ye  Perverse  t  to  judgments  from  on  High. 

All1!rinciiil«crf-ae"on  S«  l4^SSl 
The  sacred  limits  of  humanity. 


An  awful  balasdnG  of  less  aid  Gaioi 
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Joy  based  on  sorrow,  good  with  ill  combined, 
And  proud  deb'verance  issuing  out  of  pain 
And  direful  throes  ;  as  if  the  AU-ruling  Mind, 
With  whose  perfection  it  consists  to  ordain 
Volcanic  burst,  earthquake,  and  hurricane. 
Dealt  in  like  sort  with  feeble  human  kind 
By  laws  immutable.     But  woe  for  him 
Who  thus  deceived  shall  lend  an  eager  hand 
To  social  havoc.     Is  not  Conscience  ours. 
And  Truth,  whose  eye  guilt  only  can  make 

dim ; 
And  Will,  whose  office,  by  divine  command, 
Is  to  control  and  check  disordered  Powers  I 

VXl. 

CONCLUDED 

LoNC-PAVOURED  England  !  be  not  thou  misled 
By  monstrous  theories  of  alien  growth. 
Lest  alien  frenzy  seize  thee,  waxing  wroth. 
Self-smitten  till  thy  garments  reek  d^ed  red 
With  thy  own  blood,  which  tears  m  torrents 

shed 
Fail  to  wash  out,  tears  flowing  ere  thy  troth 
Be  plighted,  not  to  ease  but  sullen  sloth. 
Or  wan  despair  —the  ghost  of  false  hope  fled 
Into  a  shameful  grave.     Among  thy  youth. 
My  Country  !  if  such  warning  be  held  dear. 
Then  shall  a  Veteran's  heart  be  thrilled  with 

One  who  would  gather  from  eternal  truth. 
For  time  and  season,  rules  that  work  to  cheer — 
Not  scourge^  to  save  the  People — not  destroy. 

VIII. 

Men  of  the  Western  World  I  in  Fate's  dark 

book 
Whence  these  opprobrious  leaves  of  dire  por- 
tent? 
Think  ye  your  British  Ancestors  forsook 
Their  native  Land,  for  outrage  jn-ovident ; 
From  unsubmissive  necks  the  bridle  shook 
To  give,  in  their  Descendants,  freer  vent 
And  wider  range  to  passions  turbulent. 
To  mutual  tyranny,  a  deadlier  look? 
Nay,  said  a  voice,  soft  as  the  south  wind's 

breath, 
Dive  through  the  stormy  surface  of  the  flood 
To  the  great  current  flowing  underneath ; 
Explore  the  countless  springs  of  silent  good  ; 
So  shall  the  truth  be  better  understood. 
And  thy  grieved  Spirit  brighten  strong  in  faith. 

IX. 
TO  THE  PENNSVLVANIANS. 

Days  undeflled  by  luxury  or  sloth. 
Firm  self-denial,  manners  grave  and  staid, 
Rights  equal,  laws  with  cheerfulness  obeyed. 
Words  Uiat  require  no  sanction  from  an  oath. 
And  simple  honesty  a  common  growth — 
This  high  repute,  ^ith  bounteous  Nature's  aid. 
Won  con^dence,  now  ruthlessly  betrayed 
At  will,  your  power   the    measure   of  your 

troth  I— 
All  who  revere  the  memory  of  Penn. 
Grieve  for  the  land  on  whose  wild  woods  his 

name 
Was  fondly  grafted  with  a  virtuous  aim, 
Renounced,  abandoned  by  degenerate  Men 
For  state-dishonour  black  as  ever  came 
To  upper  air  from  Mammon's  loathsome  den. 


3c. 

AT  BOLOGNA,  IN  REMEMBS.*  NCE  OP  THE  LATE 
INSURRECTIONS,  i%y!- 
L 
Ah  why  deceive  ourselves  I  by  no  mere  fit 
Of  sudden  passion  roused  shall  men  attain 
True  freedom  where  for  ages  they  have  lain 
Bound  in  a  dark  abominable  pit, 
With  life's  best  sinews  more  and  more  imknit. 
Here,  there,  a  banded  few  who  loathe  the  Chain 
May  rise  to  break  it:  eflfort  worse  than  vain 
For  thee,  O  great  Italian  nation,  split 
Into  those  jarring  fractions. — Let  tny  scope 
Be  one  fixed  mind  for  all ;  thy  rights  approve 
To  thy  own  conscience  gradually  renewed  ; 
LearB  to  make  Time  the  father  of  wise  Hope  ; 
Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Fortitude, 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  of 
Love. 

XI. 

CONTINUED. 

n. 

Hard  task  1  exclaim  the  undiscinlined,  to  lean 
On  Patience  coupled  with  such  slow  endeavour 
That  long-lived  servitude  must  last  for  ever. 
Perish  the  grovelling  few,  who,  prest  between 
Wrongs  and  the  terror  of  redress,  would  wean 
Millions  from  glorious  aims.     Our  chains  to 

sever 
Let  us  break  forth  in  tempest  now  or  never  I — 
What,  is  there  then  no  space  for  golden  mean 
And  gradual  progress  ? — ^Twilight  leads  to  day, 
And,  even  within  the  burning  zones  of  earth. 
The  hastiest  sunrise  yields  a  temperate  ra]|r ; 
The  softest  breeze  to  fairest  flowers  gives  birth  : 
lliink  not  that  Prudence  dwells  in  dark  abodes. 
She  scans  the  future  with  the  eye  of  gods. 

XII. 
CONCLUDED. 

in. 
As  leaves  are  to  the  tree  whereon  they  grow 
And  wither,  every  human  generation 
Is  to  the  Being  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Lodced  in  our  world's  embrace  through  weal 

and  woe  ; 
Thought  that  should  teach  the  zealot  to  forego 
Rash  schemes,  to  abjure  all  seltish  agitation. 
And  seek  through  noiseless  pains  and  modera- 
tion 
The  unblemished  good  they  only  can  bestow. 
Alas  I  with  most  who  weign  futurity 
Against  time  present,  passion  holds  the  scales : 
Hence  equal  ignorance  of  both  prevails, 
And  nations  sink  ;  or,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Are  doomed    to    flounder   on,  like  wounded 

whales 
Tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  stormy  sea. 

XIIL 

VouNG  England— what  is  then  become  of  Old, 
Of  dear  Old  England  ?  Think  they  she  is  dead. 
Dead  to  the  very  name  ?    Presumption  fed 
On  empty  air  I    That  name  will  keep  its  hold 
In  the  true  filial  bosom's  inmost  fold 
For  ever.  —The  Spirit  of  Alfred  at  the  head 
Of  all  who  for  her  rights  watch'd,  toil'd  and  bled 
Knows  that  this  prophecy  is  not  too  bold. 
What — ^how  I  shall  sne  submit  in  will  and  deed 
To  Bcaxdlcss  Boys^an  imitative  race. 
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The  «-™«>««  of »  CaJlic  breedl 

Dear  Moiherl  if  ihou  utujlthy  stcpirelrace, 

TluEhl  him  caucealmenl]  bidilen  FrDin  ai]  eni 

Lee  Uabei  and  S>ickl[nEs  be  Ihy  oradu' ' 

Re«  not  in  bope  wont's  icy  chain  lo  tiaw 

l)y  cuiul  boons  ind  fotnul  charilki  i 

Feel  Tot  the  wiongi  to  unirmal  ken  , 

Learn  to  be  just,  jutt  ihnugh  impuiial  Uw  i 

And  seek  Ihl  SiiHcrer  iu  hii  doricest  dco. 

And,  what  y=  cannot  leachby  slalute,  draw 
£ach  from  bii  fouDUin  ofieir-socrilicet 

Whetller  nniductcd  to  ifae  ipol  by  beU 
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Why  bears Ji  Ihtn  the  name  of  "Weepinj 

Thoiuandi,  u  (owd   you  old    LancuCriui 


Wd  it  o»er  ail— 


Frani  Iha  ban 
Shedoti  Ihnr 


Icath   »ilh 


-blinded  as  lean  fell  in  sho»CT) 
tiaini  1  and  hence  thai  dolefg 

TiHDBRi-v  do  we  feel  hy  Nature's  la" 

For  woral  offenders!    though  the  heart  ml 

heave 
With  indignation,  deeply  m8«d  we  piere. 
In  after  thought,  for  Him  who  iiood  in  awe 
Neither  oftiod  nor  man.  and  only  jaw 

Under  the  •leel  his  hind  had  dared  to  draw. 


Blamel«i— with  them  that  ihuddernl 
And  all  wbD  from  the  Law  firm  lafety  cr 


K^Aned* 


«t :  tu  depth!  his  mind  exnlor 
It  his  parental  bosom's  lord 


And.  10  atone  for  it,  wilh  «oul  unihaken 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Ju^iice,  and,  for  £iilh 
BrolceD  with  all  mankind,  solicit  death. 


Seermnely  given,  debase  tr 

Put  ^n  ^o^r'.*^^^ 
Whose  absolute  rule  pemii 


Not  to  the  abject  specially  designed. 

Good  lo  promote  or  curb  depravity, 

li  the  wise  Legiilatot's  view  confined. 

His  Spiii,  when  most  Hrere,  is  oh  moU  liiii 

As  all  AuUiority  in  earth  depends 

On  Love  and  Fear,  iheir  *eKtal  powen 

blends, 
Copyias  with  awe  the  one  Palemal  mind. 

He?«fi  how  S^r°lht^' wlidd  i^^U 
From  even  the  humblest  functions  ofthe  Stat 


Ya   brood   of  o 
The  b^Han's 


Fiends  in  your  aspect,  yet  bcne^cenc 

In  act,  as  hovering  Angeis  when  Ihey  spread 


onguei,  ''  Mulder  will  out," 
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How  shall  your  ancient  warnines  work  for  good 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  nave  shown. 
If  for  deliberate  shedder  of  man's  blood 
Survive  not  Judgment  that  requires  his  own? 

vix. 
Bbforb  the  world  had  past  her  time  of  youth 
While  polity  and  discipline  were  weak. 
The  precept  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 
Came  forth— a  light,  though  but  as  of  day- 
break, 
Strong  as  could  then  be  borne.    A  Master  meek 
Proscribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule. 
Patience  his  law.  lon^-sufTcring  his  school, 
And  love  the  end,  which  all  through  peace  must 

seek. 
But  lamentably  do  they  err  who  strain 
His  mandates,  given  rash  impulse  to  controul 
And  keep  vindictive  thirstines  from  the  soul. 
So  far  that,  if  consistent  in  tneir  scheme. 
They  must  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  pain. 
Making  of  social  order  a  mere  dream. 

viir. 

Fit  retribution,  by  the  moral  code 
Determined,  lies  beyond  the  State's  embrace. 
Yet,  as  she  may,  for  each  peculiar  case 
She  plants  well-measured  terrors  in  the  road 
Of  wrongful  acts.     Downward  it  is  and  broad, 
And,  the  main  fear  once  doomed  to  banishment. 
Far  oftener  then,  bad  ushering  worse  event. 
Blood  would  be  spilt  that  in  his  dark  abode 
Crime  might  lie  oetter  hid.    And,  should  the 

change 
Take  from  the  horror  due  to  a  foul  deed. 
Pursuit  and  evidence  so  far  must  fail, . 
And,  guilt  escaping,  passion  then  might  plead 
In  angry  spirits  for  her  old  free  range, 
And  the  "wild  justice  of  revenge"  prevalL 

IX. 

Though  to  give  timely  warning  and  deter 
Is  one  great  aim  ofpenalty,  extend 
Thy  mental  vision  further  and  ascend 
Far  higher,  else  full  surely  shalt  thou  err. 
What  IS  a  State  ?    The  wise  behold  in  her 
A  icreature  born  of  time,  that  keeps  one  eye 
Fixed  on  the  statutes  of  Eternity, 
To  which  her  judgments  reveacntly  defer. 
Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  voice,  the 

State 
Endues  her  conscience  with  external  life 
And  being,  to  preclude  or  quell  the  strife 
Of  individual  will^  to  elevate 
The  grovelling  mmd,  the  erring  to  recal, 
And  fortify  the  moral  sense  of  all. 

X. 

Our  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the  shrine 
Of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
So  sacred,  so  informed  with  light  divine. 
That  no  tribunal,  though  most  wise  to  sift 
Deed  and  intent,  should  turn  the  Being  adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  avail,  nor  prayer  have  for  God's  ear 
A  voice — that  world  whose  veil  no  hand  can  lift 
For  cirthly  sight.     "  Eternity  and  Time,"_ 
They  urce,  *'  have  interwoven  claims  and  rights 
Not  to  be  jeopardised  through  foulest  crime  : 
The  sentence   rule    by   mercy's   heaven-bom 

lights." 
Even  so  ;  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  IntelUgence. 


xr. 

Ah,  think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to  abide 

Locked  in  a  dungeon  needs  must  eat  the  heart 

Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 

With  every  hope  that  mutual  cares  provide  ; 

And,  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 

In  life-long  exile  on  a  savage  coast. 

Soon  the  relapsing  penitent  may  boast 

Of  yet  more  heinous  g^ilt,  with  fiercer  pride. 

Hence  thoughtful  Mercy,  Mercy  sage  and  pure. 

Sanctions  the  forfeiture  that  Law  demands, 

Leaving  the  final  issue  in  His  hands 

Whose  goodness  knows  no  change,  whose  love 

is  sure, 
Who  sees,  foresees ;  who  cannot  judge  amiss. 
And  wafts  at  will  the  contrite  soul  to  bliss, 

XII. 

See  the  Condemned  alone  within  his  cell 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  remorse 
Stings  to  the  quick,  and,  with  resistless  force. 
Assaults  the  pride  she  strove  in  vain  to  quell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  could  so  long  rebel. 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneeling  Penitent 
Before  the  Altar,  where  the  Sacrament 
Softens  his  hearty  till  from  his  eyes  outwell 
Tears  of  salvation.     Welcome  death  I  while 

Heaven 
Does  in  this  change  exceedingly  rejoice  ; 
While  yet  the  solemn  heed  the  State  hath  given 
Helps  him  to  meet  the  last  Tribunal's  voice 
In  faith,  which  fresh  oflfences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  for  ever  blast. 

XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Yes,  though  He  well  may  tremble  at  the  sound 
Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment-seat 
Sends  the  pale  Convict  to  his  last  retr«it 
In  death  ;  though  Lbteners  shudder  all  around. 
They  know  the  dread  requital's  source  pro- 

_  found ; 
Nor  is,  they  feel,  its  wisdom  obsolete — 
(Would  that  it  were  !)  the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  Faith.  But  hopeful  signs  abound 
The  social  rights  of  man  breathe  purer  air : 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care  ; 
Then,  moved  by  needless  fear  of  past  abuse. 
Strike  not  from  Law's  firm  hand  tnat  avrful  rod^ 
But  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use : 
Oh,  speed  the  blessed  hour.  Almighty  God  1 

XIV. 

APOLOGY. 

The  formal  World  relaxes  her  cold  chain 

For  One  who  speaks  in  numbers ;  ampler  scope 

His  utterance  finds ;  and.  conscious  of  the  gain. 

Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope 

The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  sustain  ; 

And,  serving  Truth,  the  heart  more  strongly 

beats 
Against  all  barriers  which  his  labour  meets 
In  lofty  place,  or  humble  Life's  domain. 
Enough  ; — before  us  lay  a  painful  road. 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous  love 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father.     Hencehath 

flowed 
Patience,  with  trast  that,  whatsoe'er  the  way 
Each  takcft  in  this  high  matter,  all  may  move 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  day. 
1840^ 
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lYhiLci  day  by  day,  (rim  DeiEbbour  I  boge  B1 
Frowns  d«epenuig  visibly  hia  native  gloom, 


Where  one  poor  PI; 
HopclHS  of  FutUm 
Tbrough  half  Ihe  i 


growth,  and  brown  and 
miner,  sundi  vith  top  i 
wk  vhich  pnv: 


lit  liKs  a  KDDnel  ir 

Darkening  [he  wind      .    _.  .    . 

Of  thH  unlinished  housc—a  ForDeis  b 
Where  <I         ■    -       ■  -      -  ..  - 

The  final 


u  been  tbe  Builder'l  ( 


■t  in  Ihe  c 


i'lt^rrnwi'i 
:d  with  ikiU 


e  10  cheat  a  Ijoward  tlx 


Though  ihese  dull  houi 

Would  lempt  me  to  renoi 
-But  if  there  beaMnse 

lliDse  heighu  (uiw  Pha 

He  veiled,  itlendaDt  oa 

Trip*  down  the  jlaihwijs 
Or.likea" "  


II  bciidc  their/ 
to  Ihe  heedleu 


And  ihe  would  deign  tluA  day  to  amile  on  me 
And  aid  my  vetne,  content  with  local  bounds 
Of  natural  ^auty  and  life's  daUv  luunds. 

Thoughts  cb "■"'■■-  ~''~ >-!-i--. 

Wiibou 


.  sightSj  or  doings,  which  vt 


Then  hajjy,  Beaumont  1 
Duly  before  Ihy  Hghl,  unless  they  pmsh  hen 
What  shall  I  treat  oti    News  from  Mona' 
in  its  style; 


Offea. 


3  of  Runag: 
.ereforefuei 


On  thai  proud  pageant  now  at  hand  or  pail. 
When  full  five  tundred  boat,  in  Ifim  amy. 

For  the  old  Mani-harvesl  to  Ihe  Deep  repair,' 
Soon  ai  the  hcning-shatls  al  distance  ^ine 
Like  beds  of  moODUght  shUUng  on  the  brine. 
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IL 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FISHES  IN  A  VASE. 

Thk  soarioe  lark  is  blest  as  proud 

When  at  heaven's  gate  she  sings; 
The  roving  bee  proclaims  aloud 

Her  flight  by  vocal  wings ; 
While  Ye,  in  lasting  durance  pent. 

Your  silent  lives  employ 
For  something  more  than  dull  content. 

Though  haply  less  than  joy. 

Yet  might  your  glassy  prison  seem 

A  place  where  joy  is  known, 
Where  golden  flash  and  silver  gleam 

Have  meanings  of  their  own  ; 
While,  high  and  low,  and  all  about* 

Your  motions,  glittering  Elves  I 
Ye  weave— no  danger  from  without. 

And  peace  among  yourselves. 

Type  of  a  sunny  human  breast 

Is  your  transparent  cell  \ 
Where  Fear  is  but  a  transient  guest. 

No  sullen  Humours  dwell ; 
Where,  sensitive  of  every  ray 

That  smites  this  tiny  sea. 
Your  scaly  panoplies  repay 

The  loan  with  usury. 

How  beautiful !— Yet  none  knows  why 

This  ever-graceful  change. 
Renewed— renewed  incessantly — 

Within  your  auiet  range. 
Is  it  that  ye  witn  conscious  skill 

For  mutual  pleasure  glide ; 
And  sometimes,  not  without  your  will, 

Are  dwarfed,  or  magnified  ? 

Fays,  Genii  of  gigantic  uze  I 

And  now.  in  twilight  dim, 
Clustering  like  constellated  eyes 

In  wings  of  Cherubim, 
When  the  fierce  orbs  abate  their  glare ; — 

W^hate'er  your  forms  express, 
Whate'er  ye  seem,  whatever  ye  are — 

All  leads  to  gentleness. 

Cold  though  your  nature  be,  *tis  pure ; 

Your  birthright  is  a  fence 
From  all  that  haughtier  kinds  endure 

Through  tyranny  of  sense. 
Ah  !  not  alone  by  colours  bright 

Are  Ye  to  Heaven  allied. 
When,  like  essential  Forms  of  light. 

Ye  mingle,  or  divide. 

For  day-dreams  soft  as  e'er  beguiled 

Day-ihoughts  while  limbs  repose ; 
For  moonlight  fascinations  mild, 

Your  gift,  ere  shutters  close- 
Accept,  mute  Captives  1  thanks  and  praise; 

And  may  this  tribute  prove 
That  ^ntie  admirations  raise 

Dehght  resembling  love. 
1839. 


injuring  their  native  character.  The  design 
was  not  abandoned  from  failure  of  inclination 
on  his  part,  but  in  consequence  of  local  unto- 
wardnesses  which  need  not  be  particularised. 


III. 

LIBERTY. 

(sequel  to  the  above.) 

[addressed  to  a  friend;  the  cold  and 
silver  fishes  having  been  removed  to  a 
pool  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  rydal 
mount.] 

"  The  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being 
governed  by  laws  which  they  have  made  for 
tnemselves,  under  whatever  form  it  be  of 
government  The  liberty  of  a  private  man, 
m  being  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions, 
as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  his  country.  Of  this  latter  wc  are 
here  to  discourse." — Cowley. 

Those  breathing  Tokens  of  your  kind  regard, 
(Suspect  not,  Anna,  that  their  fate  is  hard  : 
Not  soon  does  aught  to  which  mild  fancies 

cling. 
In  lonely  spots,  become  a  slighted  thing ;} 
Those  silent  Inmates  now  no  longer  share 
Nor  do  they  need,  our  hospitable  care. 
Removed  in  kindness  from  their  glassy  Cell 
To  the  fresh  waters  of  a  living  Well — 
An  elfin  pool  so  sheltered  that  its  rest 
No  winds  disturb  ;  the  mirror  of  whose  breast 
Is  smooth  as  clear,  save  where  with  dimples 

small 
A  fly  may  settle,  or  a  blossom  fall. 
— There  swims,  of  blazing  sun  and   beating 

shower 
Fearless    (but   how   obscured !)    the    golden 

Power, 
That  from  his  bauble  prison  used  to  cast 
Gleams  by  the  richest  jewel  unsurpast ; 
And  near  him,  darkling  like  a  sullen  Gnome, 
'llie  silver  Tenant  of  the  crystal  dome  ; 
Dissevered  both  from  all  the  mysteries 
Of  Ime  and  altering  shape  that  charmed  all 

eyes. 
Alas !  tney  pined,  they  languished  while  they 

shone ; 
And,  if  not  so,  what  matters  beauty  gone 
And  admiration  lost,  by  change  of  place 
That  brings  to  the  iuward  creature  no  dis- 
grace? 
But  if  tne  chan^  restore  his  birthright,  then^ 
Whate'er  the  difference,  boundless  is  the  gain. 
Who  can  divine  what  impulses  from  God 
Reach  the  caged  lark,  within  a  town-abode. 
From  his  poor  inch  or  two  of  daisied  sod  f 
O  yield  him  back  his  privilege  I— No  sea 
Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free  ; 
A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty. 
Roll  on,  ye  spoutinj^  whales,  who  die  or  keep 
Your  independence  m  the  fathomless  Deep  I 
Spread,  tiny  nautilus,  the  living  sail ; 
Dive,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave  the  freshening 

gale  I 
If  unreproved  the  ambitious  eagle  mount 
Sunward  to  seek  the  daylight  in  its  fount. 
Bays,  gulfs,  and  ocean's  Indian  width,  shall  be, 
Till  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  ! 

While  musing  here  I  sit  in  shadow  cool. 
And  watch  these  mute  Companions,  in  the 

pool, 
(Among  reflected  boughs  of  leafy  trees) 
By  glimpses  caught— disporting  at  their  ease^ 
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Enlivened,  braced,  by  hardy  luxuries, 
I  ask  what  warrant  fixed  them  (like  a  spell 
Of  witthcraft  fixed  them)  in  the  crystal  cell ; 
To  wheel  with   languid   motion   round   and 

round, 
Beautiful,  yet  in  mournful  durance  bound. 
Their   p«u»,    perhaps,    our   lightest   footfall 

marred  ; 
On  their  quick  sense  our  sweetest  music  jarred  ; 
And  whither  could  they  dart,  if  seized  with 

fear? 
No  sheltering  stone,  no  tangled  root  was  near. 
When  fire  or  taper  ceased  to  cheer  the  room, 
They  wore  away  the  night  in  starless  gloom ; 
And,  when  the  sun  first  dkwned  upon  the 

streams. 
How  &int  their  portion  of  his  vital  beams  I 
Thus,  and  unable  to  complain,  they  fared. 
While  not  one  joy  of  ours  by  them  was  shared. 

Is  there  a  cherished  bird  (I  venture  now 
To  snatch  a  sprig  from  Chaucer's  reverend 

brow)-^ 
Is  there  a  brilliant  fondling  of  the  cage. 
Though  sure  of  plaudits  on  his  costly  stage, 
Though  fed  with  dainties  fh}m  the  snow-white 

hand 
Of  a  kind  mistress,  fairest  of  the  land. 
But  gladly  would  escape ;  and,  if  need  were. 
Scatter  the  colours  from  the  plumes  that  bear 
The  emandpated  captive  through  blithe  air  ^ 
Into  strange  woods,  where  he  at  large  may  live 
On  best  or  worst  which  they  and  Nature  give  f 
The  beetle  loves  his  unpretending  crack. 
The  snail  the  house  he  carries  on  his  back ; 
The  far-fetched  worm  with   pleastire  would 

disown 
The  bed  we  give  him,  though  of  softest  down ; 
A  noble  instinct ;  in  all  kinds  the  same. 
Ail  ranks!    What  Sovereign,  worthy  of  the 

name^ 
If  doomed  to  breathe  against  his  lawful  will 
An  element  that  flatters  him — to  kill, 
But  would  rejoice  to  barter  outward  show 
For  the  least  boon  that  freedom  can  bestow  f 

But  most  the  Bard  is  true  to  inborn  right. 
Lark  of  the  dawn,  and  Philomel  of  night. 
Exults  in  freedom,  can  with  rapture  vouch 
For  the  dear  blessings  of  a  lowly  couch, 
A  natural  meal— days,  months,  from  Nature's 

hand ; 
Time,  place,  and  business,  all  at  his  com- 
mand I — 
Who  bends  to  happier  duties,  who  more  wise 
Than  the  industrious  Poet,  taught  to  prize. 
Above  all  grandeur,  a  pure  life  uncrosiied 
By  cares  in  which  simplicity  is  lost  f 
That   life— the  flowery  path   that  winds  by 

stealth — 
Which  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  health ; 
Sighed  for,  in  heart  and  genius,  overcome 
By  noise  and  strife,  and  questions  wearisome, 
And  the  vain  splendours  of  Imperial  Rome  7— 
Let  easy  mirth  his  social  hours  inspire. 
And  fiction  animate  his  sportive  lyre, 
Attuned  to  verse  that,  crownine  light  Distress 
With  garlands,  cheats  her  into  happiness ; 
Give  me  the  humblest  note  of  those  sad  strains 
Drawn  forth  by  pressure  of  his  gilded  chains. 
As  a  chance-sunbeam  from  his  memory  fell 
Upon  the  Sabine  &na  he  loved  so  well ; 


Or  when  the  prattle  of  Blandusia's  spring 
Haunted  his  ear — he  only  listening — 
He  proud  to  please,  above  all  rivals,  fit 
To  win  the  palm  of  gaiety  and  wit ; 
He,  doubt  not,  with  involuntary  dread. 
Shrinking  from  each  new  favour  to  be  shed. 
By  the  world's  Ruler,  on  his  honoured  head  I 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 
Such  earnest  longings  and  regrets  as  keen 
Depressed  the  melancholy  Cowley,  laid 
Under  a  fancied  yew-tree  s  luckless  shade ; 
A  doleful  bower  for  penitential  song, 
Where  Man  and  Muse  complained  of  mutual 

wrong ; 
While  Cam  s  ideal  current  glided  by. 
And  antique  towers  nodded  uieir  foreheads  high. 
Citadels  dear  to  studious  privacy. 
But  Fortune,  who  had  long  been  used  to  sport 
With  this  tried  Servant  of  a  thankless  Court, 
Relenting  met  his  wishes ;  and  to  you 
The  remnant  of  his  days  at  least  was  true : 
You,  whom,  though  long  deserted,  he  loved  best; 
You,  Muses,  books,  fields,  liberty,  and  rest  I 

Far  happier  they  who,  fixing  hope  and  aim 
On  the  humanities  of  peaceful  fame, 
Enter  betimes  with  more  Uian  martial  fire^ 
The  generous  course,  aspire,  and  still  aspire ; 
Upheld  by  warnings  heeded  not  too  late 
Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  fate,  ^ 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Being's  god- 
like mate  1 

Thus,  gifted  Friend,  but  with  the  placid  brow 
That  woman  ne'er  should  forfeit,  keep  tky  vow; 
With  modest  scorn  reject  whate'er  would  blind 
The  ethereal  eyesight,  cramp  the  winged  mind! 
Then,  with  a  blessing  granted  from  above 
To  every  act,  word,  thought,  and  look  of  love, 
Life's  book  for  Thee  may  lie  unclosed,  till  age 
Shall  with  a  thankful  tear  bedropitslatestpage.* 

1839. 

IV. 

POOR  ROBIN,  t 
Now  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splendid  show. 
And  lilies  face  the  March-winds  in  full  blow, 

*  There  is  now,  alas  1  no  possibility  of  the 
anticipation,  with  which  the  above  Epistle  con- 
cludes, being  realised :  nor  were  the  verses  evei 
seen  by  the  Individual  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. She  accompanied  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of  chol- 
era, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years,  on  her  way  from  Shalapore  to  Bombay, 
deeply  lamented  oy  all  who  knew  her. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  stead- 
fast ;  and  her  great  talents  would  have  enabled 
her  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  difficult  path 
ofltfe  to  which  she  had  been  called.  The  opinion 
she  entertained  of  her  own  performances,  given 
to  the  world  under  her  maiden  name,  Jewsbury, 
was  modest  and  humble,  and,  indeed,  far  below 
their  merits ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  who 
are  making;  trial  of  their  powers,  wiih  a  hope  to 
discover  what  they  are  l>est  fitted  for.  In  one 
quality,  viz.,  quickness  in  the  motions  of  her 
mind,  ^e  had,  within  the  range  of  the  Author's 
acquaintance,  no  equal. 

T  The  small  wild  Geranium  known  by  that 
name. 
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And  humbler  growths  as  moved  with  one  desire 
Put  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire, 
Poor  Robin  is  yet  flowerless ;  but  how  gay 
With  his  red  &taiks  upon  this  sunny  day  1 
And,  as  his  tufts  of  leaves  he  spreads,  content 
With  a  hard  bed  and  scanty  nourishment, 
Mixed  with  the  green,  some  shine  not  lacking 

power 
To  rival  summer's  brightest  scarlet  flower ; 
And  flowers  they  well  might  seem  to  passers-by 
If  looked  at  only  with  a  careless  eye  ; 
Flowers— or  a  nchcr  produce  (did  it  suit 
The  season)  sprinklings  of  ripe  strawberry  fruit 

But  while  a  thousand  pleasures  come  unsought, 
Why  fix  upon  his  wealth  or  want  a  thought? 
Is  tne  string  touched  in  prelude  to  a  lay 
Of  pretty  fancies  that  would  round  him  play 
Wh=n  all  the  world  acknowledged  elfin  sway  f 
Or  does  it  suit  our  humour  to  commend 
Poor  Robin  as  a  sure  and  crafty  friend. 
Whose  practice  teaches,  spite  of  names  to  show 
Bright  colours  whether  they  deceive  orno?  — 
Nay,  we  would  simply  praise  the  free  good-will 
With  which,  though  slighted,  he,  on  naked  hill 
Or  iu  warm  valley,  seeks  his  part  to  fill ; 
Cheerful  alike  if  bare  of  flowers  as  bow. 
Or  when  his  tiny  gems  shall  deck  his  brow : 
Yet  more,  we  wish  that  men  by  men  despised. 
And  such  as  lift  their  foreheads  overprized, 
Should  sometimes  think,  where'er  they  chance 

to  spy 
This  child  of  Nature's  own  humility, 
What  recom(>ense  is  kept  in  store  or  left 
For  all  that  seem  neglected  or  bereft ; 
With  what  nice  care  equivalents  are  given. 
How  just,  how  bountiful,  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
March,  1840. 

V. 

THE  GLEANER. 

(SUGGBSTKD  BY  A  PICTURS.) 

That  happy  gleam  of  vernal  eyes, 
Those  locks  from  summei's  golden  skies. 

That  o'er  thy  brow  are  shed ; 
That  cheek— a  kmdling  of  the  mom. 
That  Up — a  rose-bud  from  the  thorn, 

I  saw  ;  and  Fancy  sped 
To  scenes  Arcadian,  whispering,  through 
•  soft  air. 

Of  bliss  that  grows  without  a  care. 
And  happiness  that  never  flies — 
(How  can  it  where  love  never  dies?) 
Whispering  of  promise,  where  no  blight 
Can  reach  the  mnocent  delight ; 
Where  pity,  to  the  mind  conveyed 
In  pleasure,  is  the  darkest  shade 
That  Time,  unwrinkled  grandsire,  flings 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wings. 

What  mortal  form,  what  earthly  (ace 
Inspired  the  pencil,  lines  to  trace. 
And  mingled  colours,  that  should  breed 
Such,  rapture,  nor  want  power  to  feed ; 
For  had  thy  charge  been  idle  flowers. 
Fair  Damsel  1  o'er  my  captive  mind. 
To  truth  and  sober  reason  blind, 
'Mid  that  soft  air,  those  long-lost  bowers. 
The  sweet  illusion  might  have  hung,  for 
hours. 


Thanks  to  this  tell-tale  sheaf  of  com. 
That  touchingly  bespeaks  thee  bora 
Life's  daily  tasks  with  them  to  share 
Who,  whether  from  their  lowly  bed 
They  rise,  or  rest  the  weary  head. 
Ponder  the  blessing  they  entreat 
From  Heaven,  andySrr/what  they  repeat. 
While  they  give  utterance  to  the  prayer 
That  asks  for  daily  bread. 
1828. 


VL 
TO  A  REDBREAST— (IN  SICKNESS). 

Stay,  little  cheerful  Robin  I  stay. 

And  at  my  casement  sinj;. 
Though  it  should  prove  a  »rewell  lay 

And  this  our  paiting  spring. 

Though  I,  alas  !  may  ne'er  enjoy 

The  promi<ie  in  thy  song ; 
A  charm,  thai  thought  cannot  destroy. 

Doth  to  thy  strain  belong. 

Methinks  that  in  my  dying  hour 
Thy  song  would  still  be  dear. 

And  with  a  more  than  earthly  power 
My  passing  Spirit  cheer. 

Then,  little  Bird,  this  boon  confer. 
Come,  and  my  requiem  sing. 

Nor  fail  to  be  the  harbinger 
Of  everlastixtg  Spring. 

s.  H. 


VII. 


FLOATING  ISLAND. 

These  lines  are  by  the  Author  of  the  Address 
to  the  Wind,  &c.,  published  heretofore  along 
with  my  Poems.  The  above  to  a  Redbreast 
are  by  a  deceased  femjde  Relative. 

Hakmonioits  Powers  with  Nature  work 
On  sky,  earth,  river,  lake,  and  sea  ; 
Sunshme  and  cloud,  whirlwind  and  breeze. 
All  in  one  duteous  task  agree. 

Once  did  I  see  a  slip  of  earth 
(By  throbbing  waves  long  undermined) 
Loosed  from  its  hold ;  how,  no  one  knew. 
But  all  might  see  it  float,  obedient  to  the  wind*. 

Might  see  it,  from  the  mossy  shore 
Dissevered,  float  upon  the  Lake, 
Float  with  its  crest  of  trees  adorned 
Ou  which  the  warbling  birds  their  pastime 
take. 

Food,  shelter,  safety,  there  they  find  ; 
There  berries  ripen,  flowerets  bloom  ; 
There  insects  live  tneir  lives,  and  die  : 
A  peopled  world  it  is ;  in  size  a  tiny  room. 

And  thus  through  many  seasons'  space 
This  little  Island  may  survive  ; 
But  Nature,  though  we  mark  her  not. 
Will  take  away,  may  cease  to  give. 

Perchance  when  you  are  wandering  forth 
Upon  some  vacant  sunny  day, 
\y  ithout  an  object,  hope,  or  fear. 
Thither  your  eyes  may  turn — ^the    Isle  is 
passed  away ; 

Buried  beneath  the  glittering  Lake, 
Its  place  no  longer  to  be  found ; 
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Yet  the  lost  fragments  shall  remain 
To  fertilize  some  other  ground. 


D.  w. 


VIII. 


"  Late,  late  yestreen  I,  saw  the  new  moone 
Wi'  the  auld  moone  in  hir  armc." 

BcUlad  o/Sir  Patrick  S^nce, 
Percys  Religues. 

Oncb  I  could  hail  (howe'er  serene  the  sky) 
The  Moon  re-entenng  her  monthly  round. 
No  faculty  yet  given  me  to  espy 
The  dusky  Shape  within  her  arms  imbound. 
That  thin  memento  of  efTuleence  lost 
Which  some   have  named  her  Predecessor's 
ghost. 

Young,  like  the  Crescent  that  above  me  shone, 
Nought  I  perceived  within  it  dull  or  dim ; 
All  that  appeared  was  suitable  to  one 
Whose  fanc^  had  a  thousand  fields  to  skim  ; 
To  expectations  spreading  with  wild  growth, 
And  lu>pe  that  kept  with  me  her  plighted  troth. 

I  saw  (ambition  quickening  at  the  view) 
A  silver  boat  launched  on  a  boundless  flood ; 
A  pearly  crest,  like  Dian's  when  it  threw 
Its  brightest  splendour  round  a  leafy  wood ; 
But  not  a  hint  from  under-ground,  no  sign 
Fit  for  the  glimmering  brow  of  Proserpine. 

Or  was  it  Dian's  self  that  seemed  to  move 
Before  me  ?  nothing  blemished  the  fair  sight ; 
On  her  I  looked  whom  jocund  Fairies  love, 
Cynthia,  who  puts  the  littU  stars  to  flight. 
And  by  that  thinning  magnifies  the  great, 
For  exaltation  of  her  sovereign  state. 

And  when  I  learned  to  mark  the  spectral  Shape 
As  each  new  Moon  obeyed  the  call  of  Hme, 
If  gloom  fell  on  me,  swift  was  my  escafM ; 
Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gav  Prime, 
To  see  or  not  to  see,  as  best  may  please 
A  buoyant  Spirit,  and  a  heart  at  ease. 

Now,  dazzling  Stranger  1  when  thou  meet'st  my 

glance. 
Thy  dark  Associate  ever  I  discern  ; 
Emblem  of  thoughts  too  eager  to  advance 
While  I  salute  my  joys,  thoughts  sad  or  stern  ; 
Shades  of  past  bliss,  or  phantoms  that,  to  gain 
Their  fill  of  promised  lustre,  wait  in  vain. 

So  changes  mortal  Life  with  fleeting  years  ;^ 
A  mournful  change,  should  Reason  latl  to  bring 
The  timely  insight  that  can  temper  fears. 
And  from  vicissitude  remove  its  stins : 
While  Faith  aspires  to  seats  in  that  domain 
Where  joys  are  perfect — neither  wax  nor  wane. 
X836. 


IX. 

TO  THE  LADY  FLEMING, 

ON  SEEING  THE  FOUNDATION  PREPARING  FOR 
THE  ERECnON  OF  RYDAL  CHAPEL,  WEST- 
MORELAND 

I. 

Blest  is  tms  Isle — our  native  Land ; 

Where  battlement  and  moated  gate 

Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 

Of  hoary  Time  to  decorate ; 

Where  shady  hamle^  town  that  breathes 


Its  busy  smoke  in  social  wreaths^ 
No  rampart's  stem  defence  require. 
Nought  but  the  heaven-directed  spire. 
And  steeple  tower  (with  pealing  bells 
Far-heard)— our  only  citadels. 

II. 
O  Lady !  from  a  noble  line 
Of  chiefUins  sprung,  who  stoutly  bore 
The  spear,  yet  gave  to  works  divine 
A  bounteous  help  in  days  of  yore, 
(As  records  mouldering  in  the  Dell 
Of  Nightshade  *  haply  yet  may  tell;) 
Thee  kindred  aspirations  moved 
To  build,  within  a  vale  beloved. 
For  Him  upon  whose  high  behests 
All  peace  depends,  all  ssuety  rests. 

III. 
How  fondly  will  the  woods  embrace 
This  daughter  of  thy  pious  care, 
LifUng  her  front  with  modest  ^[race 
To  make  a  fair  recess  more  fair ; 
And  to  exalt  the  passing  hour ; 
Or  soothe  it  with  a  healing  powtiir 
Drawn  from  the  Sacrifice  fulfilled 
Before  thu  rugged  soil  was  tilled. 
Or  human  habitation  rose 
To  interrupt  the  deep  repose  1 

IV. 

Well  may  the  villagers  rejoice  1 

Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  weary  ways. 

Will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  voice 

That  would  unite  in  prayer  and  praise; 

More  duly  shall  wild  wandering  Youth 

Receive  the  curb  of  sacred  truth, 

Shall  tottering  Age,  bent  earthward,  hear 

The  Promise,  with  uplifted  car ; 

And  all  shall  welcome  the  new  ray 

Imparted  to  their  sabbath-day. 

v. 
Nor  deem  the  Poet's  hope  misplaced, 
HLs  fancy  cheated— that  can  see 
A  shade  upon  the  future  cast. 
Of  time's  pathetic  sanctity ; 
Can  hear  the  monitory  clock 
Sound  o'er  the  lake  with  gentle  shock 
At  evening,  when  the  ground  beneath 
Is  ruffled  o  er  with  cells  of  death ; 
Where  happy  generations  lie. 
Here  tutored  tor  eternity. 

VI. 

Lives  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise. 
Hardening  a  heart  that  loathes  or  slights 
What  every  natural  heart  enloys? 
Who  never  caught  a  noon-tide  dream 
From  murmur  of  a  running  stream  ; 
Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  him,  their  verdure,  from  the  fields  ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds. 

VII. 
A  soul  so  pitiably  forlorn. 
If  such  do  on  this  earth  abide. 
May  season  apathy  with  scorn. 
May  turn  indifference  to  pride ; 

*  Bekangs  Ghyll— or  the  dell  of  Nightshade 
—in  which  stands  St  Mary's  Abbey  in  Low 
Fumess. 
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And  still  be  not  unblest — compared 
With  him  who  grovels,  self-debarred 
From  all  that  lies  wiilun  the  scope 
Of  holy  faith  and  christian  hope ; 
Or,  shipwreck'd,  kindles  on  the  coast 
False  nres,  that  others  may  be  losL 

VIII. 

Alas  I  that  such  perverted  zeal 
Should  spread  on  Britain's  favoured  grour^ ! 
lliat  public  order,  private  weal. 
Should  e'er  have  felt  or  feared  a  wound 
From  champions  of  the  desperate  law 
Which  from  their  own  blind  hearts  they 

draw; 
Who  tempt  their  reason  to  deny 
God,  whom  their  passions  dare  defy. 
And  boast  that  they  alone  are  free 
Who  reach  this  dire  extremity  1 

IX. 

But  turn  we  from  these  **  bold  bad  "  men ; 
The  way,  mild  Lady  1  that  bath  led 
Down  to  their  "dark  opprobrious  den," 
Is  all  too  rough  for  Thee  to  tread. 
SofUy  as  morning  vapours  glide 
Down  Rydal-cove  from  Fairfield's  side, 
Should  move  the  tenor  of  Am  song 
Who  means  to  charity  no  wrong ; 
Whose  offering  gladly  would  accord 
With  this  day^  work,  in  thought  and  word. 

X. 

Heaven  prosper  it !  majr  peace,  and  love. 
And  hope,  and  coiumlation,  fidl. 
Through  its  meek  influence,  from  above. 
And  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all ; 
All  wrhOf  around  the  hallowed  Fane, 
Shall  soioum  in  this  fair  domain  ; 
Grateful  to  Thee,  while  service  pure, 
And  ancient  ordinance,  shall  endure, 
For  opportunity  bestowed 
To  kneel  together,  and  adore  their  God  I 
1823. 


X. 

ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Oh  !  gather  whencesoe'er  ye  safely  may 
The  help  which  slackening  Piety  requires ; 
Nor  deem  that  h«  perforce  must  go  astray 
Who  treads  upon  tae  footmarks  of  his  sires. 
Our  churches^  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east 
and  west,  but  why  is  by  few  persons  exactly 
known ;  nor,  that  the  degree  of  deviation 
from  due  east  often  noticeable  in  the  ancient 
ones  was  determined,  in  each  particular  case, 
by  the  point  in  the  horizon,  at  which  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.     These  observances 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  causes  of  them,  ate 
the  subject  of  the  following  stanzas. 

When  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail, 
Came  ministers  of  peace,  intent  to  rear 
The  Mother  Church  in  yon  sequestered  vaie  ; 

Then,  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded  with  deep  swell  and  solemn  close. 
Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night. 
Till  from  his  couch  the  wi&hed-for  Sun  uprose. 

He  rose,  and  straight— as  bv  divine  command. 
They,  who  had  waited  for  that  sign  to  trace 


Their  work's  foundation,  gave  with  careful  hand 
To  the  high  altar  its  detetTnined  place ; 

Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  bom 
There  lived,  and  on  the  cross  his  life  resigned. 
And  who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  mom. 
Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  mankind. 

So  taught  their  creed;— nor  failed  the  eastern 

sky, 
'Mid  these  more  awful  feelings,  to  infuse 
The  sweet  and  natural  hopes  that  shall  not  die. 
Long  as  the  sun  his  gladsome  course  renews. 

For  us  hath  such  prelusive  vigil  ceased  : 
Yet  still  we  plant,  like  men  ofelder  days 
Our  christian  altar  faithful  to  the  east. 
Whence  the  taU  window  drinks  the  morning 

rays;  ^ 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhile  it  gave. 
That  symbol  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

1823. 


XI. 

THE  HORN  OF  EGREMONT  CASTLE. 

Ere  the  Brothers  through  the  gateway 
Issued  forth  with  old  and  young, 
To  \ht  Horn  Sir  Eustace  pointed 
Which  for  ages  there  had  hung. 
Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sound. 
No  one  upon  living  ground. 
Save  He  who  came  as  rightful  Heir 
To  Egremont's  Domains  and  Castle  fair. 

Heirs  from  times  of  earliest  record 
Had  the  House  of  Lucie  bom. 
Who  of  tight  had  held  the  Lordship 
Claimed  by  proof  upon  the  Horn : 
Each  at  the  appointed  hour 
Tried  the  Horn, — ^it  owned  his  power ; 
He  was  acknowledged :  and  the  blast 
Which  good  Sir  Eustace  souuded  was  the 
last 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he, 

"  What  I  speak  this  Horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory. 

Hear^  then,  and  neglect  me  not ! 

At  this  time,  and  on  this  spot, 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart, 

As  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart. 

On  good  service  we  are  going 

Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  land. 

In  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 

Do  my  sinful  soul  demand, 

Hither  come  thou  back  stt^ghtway, 

Hubert,  if  alive  that  day ; 

Return,  and  sound  the  Horn,  that  we 

May  have  a  living  House  still  Icfl  in  thee  I  ** 

"  Fear  not,"  quickly  answered  Hubert ; 
"As  I  am  thy  Father's  son. 
What  thou  askest,  noble  Brother, 
With  God's  favour  shall  be  done." 
So  were  both  right  well  content : 
Forth  they  from  the  Castle  went. 
And  at  the  head  of  their  Array 
Tc  I^alestine  the.  B.rothers  took  their  way. 
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Side  by  side  they  fought  (the  Lucies 
Were  a  line  for  valour  famed) 
And  where'er  their  strokes  alighted, 
There  the  Saracens  were  tamed. 
Whence,  then,  could  it  come — the  thought— 
By  what  evil  spirit  brouehtf 
Oh  I  can  a  brave  Man  wish  to  take 
His  Brother's  life,  for  Lands'  and  Castk's 
sake? 

"  Sir  1 "  the  RuflSans  said  to  Hubert, 
**Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood." 
Stricken  by  this  iU-assurance, 
Pale  and  trembling  Hubert  stood. 
"Take  your  earnings." — Oh  I  that  I 
Could  have  seen  my  Brother  die  ! 
It  was  a  pang  that  vexed  him  then  ; 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  yet  again. 

Months  passed  on,  and  no  Sir  Eustace  I 

Nor  of  him  were  tidings  heard. 

Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  Murderer 

IBack  again  to  England  steered. 

To  his  Castle  Hubert  sped ; 

Nothing  has  he  now  to  dread.  » 

But  silent  and  by  stealth  he  came. 

And  at  an  hour  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time. 

Night  or  day,  at  even  or  mom  ; 

No  one's  eye  had  seen  him  enter, 

No  one's  ear  had  heard  the  Horn* 

But  bold  Hubert  lives  in  glee : 

Months  and  years  went  smilingly ; 

With  plenty  was  his  table  spread  : 

And  bright  the  Lady  is  who  shares  his  bed. 

Likewise  he  had  sons  and  daughters ; 
And,^  as  good  men  do,  he  sate 
At  ms  board  by  these  surrounded. 
Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 
And  while  thus  in  open  day 
Once  he  sate,  as  old  books  say, 
A  blast  was  uttered  from  the  Horn, 
Where  by  the  Castle-gate  it  hung  forlorn. 

'TIS  the  breath  of  good  Sir  Eustace  1 
He  is  come  to  claim  his  rieht : 
Ancient  castle,  woodsj  and  mountains 
Hear  the  challenge  with  delight. 
Hubert !  though  the  blast  be  blown 
He  is  helpless  and  alone : 
Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  word  I 
And  there  he  may  be  lodged,  and  thou  be 
Lord. 

Speak  I— astounded  Hubert  cannot ; 
And,  if  power  to  speak  he  had. 
All  are  daunted,  sul  the  household 
Smitten  to  the  heart,  and  sad. 
'Tis  Sir  Eustace  ;  if  it  be 
Living  man,  it  must  be  he  1 
Thus  Hubert  thought  in  his  dismay. 
And  by  a  postern-gate  he  sltmJc  away. 

Lon^  and  long  was  he  unheard  of : 

To  his  Brother  then  he  came. 

Made  confession,  asked  forgiveness. 

Asked  it  by  a  brother's  name. 

And  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ; 

And  of  Eustace  was  forgiven : 

Then  in  a  convent  went  to  hide 

His  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  died. 

But  Sir  Eustace,  whom  good  angels 
Had  preserved  urom  murderers'  hands. 


And  from  Pagan  chains  had  rescued, 
Lived  with  honour  on  his  lands. 
Sons  he  had.  saw  sons  of  theirs : 
And  through  ages,  heirs  of  heirs, 
A  long  posterity  renowned. 
Sounded  the  Horn  which  they  alone  could 
sound. 
x8o6.  

XII. 

GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HARRY  GILL. 

A  TRUB  STORY. 

Oh  I  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  mattcrl 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  I 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  diatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still! 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  grey,  and  flannel  fine ; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back. 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  December,  and  in  July, 
'TIS  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
The  neishbours  tell,  and  tell  you  truly. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
Tls  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still ! 

Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover. 
And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover  ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor ; 
111  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad  ; 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

Ail  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling : 
And  then  her  three  hours'  work  at  night, 
Alas  1  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling. 
It  would  not  pay  tor  candle-light. 
Remote  from  sheltered  village-green. 
On  a  hill's  northern  side  she  dwelt. 
Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorns  lean. 
And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 

By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 
Two  poor  old  Dames,  as  I  have  known. 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage  ; 
But  she,  poor  Woman  I  housed  alone. 
'Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  lone,  warm,  lightsome  summer-day. 
Then  at  ner  door  (he  canty  Dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet,  gay. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter. 
Oh  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake! 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  BLike. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead : 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed ; 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

O  joy  for  her  1  whene'er  in  winter 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout ; 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  side. 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  lieforehand.  turf  or  stick. 
Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 
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Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  alluring 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake? 
And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill. 
She  lefl  her  lire,  or  left  her  bed, 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  GilL 

Now 'Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake  ; 
And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected — 
That  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go, 
And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  lake ; 
And  there,  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 
Thus  looking  out  did  4iarry  stand  : 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly. 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
—He  hears  a  noise — he's  all  awake — 
Again  ?— on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps — 'tis  Goody  Blake  ; 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill ! 

Rijght  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her : 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder. 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  fulL 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about. 
The  by-way  back  again  to  take. 
He  started  forward,  with  a  shout, 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast. 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
And  cried,  "  I've  CAUght  you  then  at  last !" 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said, 
Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God  that  is  the  judge  of  all. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing. 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
"God  1  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  I " 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 
Thus  on  ner  knees  did  Goody  pray  ; 
Youn|^  Harry  heard  what  she  nad  said : 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 

He  went  complainins  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow, 
Alas  i  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat. 
But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he  : 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought. 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter. 
And  blankets  were  about  him  pinned  ; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter. 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away ; 
And  all  who  see  him  say,  'tis  plain 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 
He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
A-bed  or  up,  to  young  or  old  : 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 
"  Poor  Harry  GiU  is  very  cold." 


A-bcd  or  up,  by  night  or  day. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  1 
1798. 


XIII. 


PRELUDE, 


"  f 


PRSFIXED  TO  THE  VOLUME  ENTITLED  "  POBUS 
CHIEFLY  OF  EARLY  AND  LATE  YEARS." 

In  desultory  walk  through  orchard  grounds. 
Or  some  deep  chestnut  grove,  oft  have  I  paused 
The  while  a  Thrush,  urged  rather  than  re- 
strained 
By  gusts  of  vern^  storm,  attuned  his  song 
To  nis  own  genial  instincts ;  and  was  heard 
(Though  not  without  some  plaintive  tones  be- 
tween) 
To  utter,  above  showers  of  blossom  swept 
From  tossing  boughs,  the  promise  of  a  calm. 
Which  the  vnshcltered  traveller  might  receive 
With  thankful  spirit.     The  descant,  and  the 

wind 
That  seemed  to  play  with  it  in  love  or  scorn. 
Encouraged  and  endeared  the  strain  of  words 
That  haply  flowed  from  me,  by  fits  of  silence 
Impelled  to  livelier  pace.     But  now,  my  Book  I 
Charged  with  those  lays,   and  others  of  like 

mood, 
Or  loftier  pitch  if  hijgher  rose  the  theme. 
Go,  single — yet  aspiring  to  be  joined 
With  thy  Forerunners  that  through  many  a 

year 
Have  faithfully  prepared  each  other's  way — 
Go  forth  upon  a  mission  best  fulfilled 
When  and  wherever,  in  this  changeful  world, 
Power  hath  been  given  to  please  for  higher 

ends 
Than  pleasure  only ;  gladdening  to  prepare 
For  wholesome  sadness,  troubling  to  refine. 
Calming  to  raise ;  and,  by  a  sapient  Art 
Diffused   through  all   tne    mysteries   of  our 

Being, 
Softening  the  toils  and  pains  that  have  not 

ceased 
To  cast  their  shadows  on  our  mother  Earth 
Since  the  primeval  doom.     Such  is  the  grace 
Which,  though  unsued  for,  (ails  not  to  descend 
With  heavenly  inspiration  ;  such  the  aim 
That  Reason  dictates ;  and,  as  even  the  wish 
Has  virtue  in  it,  why  should  hope  to  me 
Be  wanting  that  sometimes,  where  fancied  ills 
Harass  the  mind  and  strip  from  off  the  bowers 
Of  private  life  their  natural  pleasantness, 
A  Voice— devoted  to  the  love  whose  seeds 
Are  sown  in  every  human  breast,  to  beauty 
Lodged  within  compass  of  the  humUest  sight. 
To  cheerful  intercourse  with  wood  and  field. 
And  sympathy  with  man's  substantial  griefs — 
Will  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?    And  in  those  days 
When  unforeseen  distress  spreads  far  and  wide 
Among  a  People  mournfully  cast  down. 
Or  into  anger  roused  by  venal  words 
In  recklessness  flung  out  to  overturn 
The  judgment,  and  divert  the  g^eneral  heart 
From  mutual  good — ^some  strain  of  thine«  my 

Book! 
Caught  at  propitious  intervals,  may  win 
Xistcoers  who  not  unwillingly  admit 
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Kindly  emotion  tending  to  console 
And  reconcile  ;  and  both  with  young  and  old 
Exalt  the  sense  of  thoughtful  gratitude 
For  benefits  that  still  survive,  by  faith 
In  progress,  under  laws  divine,  maintained. 
Kydal  Mounts  March,  26,  X842. 

XIV. 

TO  A  CHILD. 

WRITTSN  IN  HBR  ALBUM. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts . 
Of  humblest  Friends,  bright  Creature  1  scorn 

not  one ; 
The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts,  _ 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  Sun. 
1834.  y 

XV. 

LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  THB  ALBUM  OP  THE  COUNTESS  OP 
LONSDALE,  NOV.  5,   1834. 

Lady  i  a  Pen  (perhaps  wiih  thy  regard. 
Among  the  Favoured,  favoured  not  the  least) 
Left,  'mid  the  Records  of  this  Book  inscribed. 
Deliberate  traces,  registers  of  thought 
And  feeling,  suited  to  the  place  and  time 
That  gave  them  birth: — months  passed,  and 

still  this  hand. 
That  had  not  been  too  timid  to  imprint 
Words  which  the  virtues  of  thjr  Lord  inspired. 
Was  yet  not  bold  enough  to  write  of  Thee. 
And  why  that  scrupulous  reserve  f    In  sooth 
The  blameless  cause  lay  in  the  Theme  itself. 
Flowers  are  there  many  that  delight  to  strive 
With  the  sharp  wind,  and  seem  to  court  the 

shower, 
Yet  are  bv  nature  careless  of  the  sun 
Whether  he  shine  on  them  or  not ;  and  some. 
Where'er  he  moves  along  the  unclouded  sky, 
Turn  a  broad  front  full  on  his  flattering  beams: 
Others  do  rather  from  their  notice  shrink. 
Loving  the  dewy  shade, — a  humble  band. 
Modest  and  sweet,  a  progeny  of  earth. 
Congenial  with  thy  mmd  and  character. 
High-bom  Augusta  1 

Witness  Towers,  and  Groves  1 
And    Thou,    vdld    Stream,    that    giv'st    the 

honoured  name 
Of  Lowther  to  this  ancient  Line,  bear  witness 
From  thy  most  secret  haunts;  and  ye  Par- 
terres, 
Which  She  is  pleased  and  proud  to  call  her 

own, 
Witness  how  oft  upon  my  noble  Friend 
Muie  offerings,  tnoute  from  an  inward  sense 
Of  admiration  and  respectful  love, ! 
Have  waited — till  the  affections  could  no  more 
Endure  that  silence,  and  broke  out  in  song, 
Snatches  o&music  taken  up  and  dropt 
like  those  self-solacing,  those  under,  notes 
Trilled  by  the  redbreast,  when  autumnal  leaves 
Are  thin  upon  the  bough.     Mine,  onlv  mine, 
"I^e  pleasure  was,  and  no  one  heard  the  praise, 
Checked,  in  the  moment  of  its  issue,  checked 
And  reprehended,  b>[  a  fancied  blush 
From  the  pure  qualities  that  called  it  forth. 

Thus  Virtue  lives  debarred  from  Virtue's 
meed: 


Thus,  Lady,  is  retiredness  a  veil 
That,  while  it  only  spreads  a  softening  charm 
O'er  features  looked  at  by  discerning  eyes, 
Hides  half  their  beauty  from  the  common  gaze ; 
And  thus,  even  on  the  exposed  and  breezy  hill 
Of  lofty  station,  female  eoodness  walks. 
When  side  by  side  with  Timar  gentleness. 
As  in  a  cloister.    Yet  the  grateful  Poor 
(Such  the  immunities  of  low  estate. 
Plain  Nature's  enviable  privilege, 
Her  sacred  recompence  for  many  wants) 
Open  their  hearts  before  Thee,  pouring  out 
All  that  ihcy  think  and  feel,  with  tears  of  joj". 
And  benedictions  not  unheard  in  heaven  : 
And  friend  in  the  ear  of  friend,  where  speech  is 

free 
To  follow  truth,  is  eloquent  as  they. 

Then  let  the  Book  receive  in  these  prompt 
lines 
A  just  memorial ;  and.  thine  eyes  consent 
To  read  that  they  who  mark  thy  course  behold 
A  life  declining  with  the  golden  light 
Of  stxmmer,  in  the  season  of  sere  leaves  : 
See  cheerfulness  undamped  by  stealing  Time; 
See  studied  kindness  flow  with  easy  stream. 
Illustrated  with  inborn  courtesy; 
And  an  habitual  disregard  of  self 
Balanced  by  vigilance  for  others'  weal. 

And  shall  the  Verse  not  tell  of  lighter  eifls 
With  these  ennobling  attributes  conjoined 
And  blended,  in  i>eculiar  harmony. 
By  Youth's  surviving  spirit?  What  agile  grace ! 
A  nymph-like  liberty,  m  nymph-ltke  form. 
Beheld  with  wonder  ;  whether  floor  or  path 
Thou  tread  ;  or  sweep — borne  on  the  managed 

steed — 
Fleet  as  the  shadows,  over  down  or  field. 
Driven  by  strong  winds   at  play  among  the 
clouds. 

Yet  one  word  more— one  farewell  word — a 
wish 
Which  came,  but  it  has  passed  into  a  prayer — 
That,  as  thy  sun  in  brightness  is  declining. 
So — at  an  hour  yet  distant  for  tAeir  sakes 
Whose  tender  love,  here  falteringon  the  way 
Of  a  diviner  love,  will  be  forgiven — 
So  may  it  set  in  peace,  to  rise  again 
For  everlasting  glory  won  by  faith. 

XVL 

GRACE  DARLING. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 

The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  public  way 

And  crowded  street  resound  with  ballad  strains. 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 

Favour  divine,  exalting  human  love; 

Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Northumbria's 

coast, 
Known  unto  few  but  prized  as  far  as  known, 
A  single  Act  endears  to  high  and  low 
Throu|;h  the  whole  land— to  Manhood,  moved 

in  spite 
Of  the   world's   freezing   cares— to  generous 

Youth - 
To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise— to  Ajre 
Whose  eye  reflects  it,  glistening  through  a  tear 
Of  tremulous  admiration.    Such  true  fame 
Awaits  her  ninv ;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 
Do  no  imperishable  record  nnd 
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Save  in  the  rolls  of  heaven,  where  hers  may  live 
A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 
The  high-soulcd  virtues  which  forgetful  earth 
Has  witncss'd.     Oh !  that  winds  and  waves 

could  speak  ^ 
Of  things  which  their  united  power  called  forth 
From  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  1 
A  Maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call. 
Firm  and  unflinching,  as  the  Lighthouse  reared 
On  the  Island-rock,  ner  lonely  dwelling-place  ; 
Or  like  the  invinciUe  Rock  itself  that  braves, 
Age  alter  age,  the  hostile  elements. 
As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased, 
nor  paused. 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  Maid,  through  misty 

air, 
Espies  far  off  a  Wreck,  amid  the  surf. 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  ofa  Vessel,  half— no  more ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain,  ^ 
Or  thither  thronged  for  refuge.     With  quick 

glance 
Daughter  and  Sire  through  optic-^lass  discern, 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  Ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  Maiden  s  ^ght  1 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  Man  grieves  still  more 
Than  for  their  fellow-sufferers  engulfed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
"  But  courage.  Father  I  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."    The  Daughter's 

words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith. 
Dispel  the  Father's  doubts :  nor  do  they  lack 
The  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;   and  with  her  blessing 

^  cheered, 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer 
Together  they  put  forth.  Father  and  Child  I 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  stru^Iing  on  they  go- 
Rivals  in  effort ;  and,  alike  mtent 
Here  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  crossed 
And  shattered,  and  re-gathering  their  might ; 
As  if  the  tumult,  by  the  Almighty's  vriil 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  pro- 
longed. 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  proved — 
May  brighten  more  and  more ! 

True  to  the  mark, 
The^  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge. 
Then:   arms   still   strengthening   with   the 

strengthening  heart. 
Though  danger,  as  the  Wreck  u  near'd,  be- 
comes 
More  iouninent.      Not  unseen  do  they  ap- 
proach : 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who^  in  that  dauntless  energy. 
Foretaste  deliverance  ;  but  the  least  perturbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair— tossed  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dyin^,  life — 
One  is  a  Woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister. 
Or,  be  the  Visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven. 
In  woman's  snape.    But  why  prolong  the  ule, 


Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  of  thoughts 
Armed  to  repel  them?    Every  hazard  faced 
And  difficult  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to  perish. 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach. 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  Lighthouse.  —Shout,  ye 

Waves ! 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.    Waves  and 

Winds, 
Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought   through 

faith 
In  Him  whose  Providence  your  rage  hath 

served  1  ^  | 

Ye  screaming  Sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join  | 
And  would  that  some  immortal  Voice — ^a  Voice 
Fitly  attuned  to  all  that  gratitude 
Breathes  out  from  flex>r  or  couch,  through 

pallid  lips 
Of  the  survivors — to  the  clouds  might  bear- 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love. 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  Maiden  grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave. 
Though    young    so   wise,    though    meek    so 

resolute — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars, 
Yea,  to  celestial  Choirs,  Grace  Darling's 

namel 
184a.  

XVII. 

THE  RUSSIAN   FUGITIVE. 

PART  I. 
Enough  of  rose-bud  lipsj  and  eyes 

Like  harebells^  bathed  in  dew^ 
Of  cheek  that  with  carnation  vies 

And  veins  of  violet  hue  ; 
Earth  wants  not  beauty  that  may  scorn 

A  likening  to  frail  flowers  ; 
Yea,  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 

For  seasons  and  for  hours. 

Through  Moscow's  gates,  with  gold  unbarred, 

Stepped  One  at  dead  of  night. 
Whom  such  high  beauty  could  not  guard 

From  meditated  blight ; 
By  stealth  she  passed,  and  fled  as  fast 

As  doth  the  hunted  fawn. 
Nor  stopped,  till  in  the  dappling  east 

Appeared  unwelcome  dawn. 

Seven  days  she  lurked  in  brake  and  field, 

Seven  nights  her  course  renewed. 
Sustained  by  what  her  scrip  might  yield. 

Or  berries  of  the  wood  ; 
At  length,  in  darkness  travelling  on. 

When  lowly  doors  were  shut. 
The  haven  of  her  hope  she  won. 

Her  Foster-mother's  hut. 

"  To  put  your  love  to  dangerous  proof 

I  come,    said  she,  "  from  far : 
For  I  have  left  my  Father's  roof. 

In  terror  of  the  Crar." 
No  answer  did  the  Matron  give. 

No  second  look  she  cast. 
But  hung  upon  the  Fugitive, 

Embracing  and  embraced. 
She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat 

Beside  the  glimmering  fire. 
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Bathed  duteouslv  h«r  wayworn  feet. 

Prevented  each  desire : — 
The  cricket  chirped,  the  house-dog  dozed. 

And  on  that  simple  bed. 
Where  she  in  childhood  had  reposed. 

Now  rests  her  weary  head. 

When  she,  whose  couch  had  been  the  sod. 

Whose  curtain,  pine  or  thorn, 
Had  breathed  a  sigh  of  thanks  to  God, 

Who  comforts  the  forlorn  ; 
While  over  her  the  Matron  bent 

Sleep  sealed  her  eyes,  and  stole 
Feeling  from  limbs  with  travel  spent. 

And  trouble  from  the  souL 

Refreshed,  the  Wanderer  rose  at  mom, 

And  soon  again  vras  dight 
In  those  unworthy  vestments  worn 

Through  long  and  perilous  flight ; 
And  "  O  beloved  Nurse,**  she  said, 

"  My  thanks  with  silent  tears 
Have  unto  Heaven  and  You  been  paid : 

Now  listen  to  my  fears  I 

"  Have  you  forgot"— and  here  she  smiled— 

"  ITie  babbling  flatteries 
You  lavished  on  me  when  a  child 

Disporting  round  your  knees  7^ 
I  was  your  lambkin,  and  your  bird, 

Your  star,  your  gem,  your  flower ; 
Light  words,  that  were  more  lightly  heard 

In  many  a  cloudless  hour  I 

"  The  blossom  you  so  fondly  praised 

Is  come  to  bitter  fruit ; 
A  mighty  One  upon  me  gazed ; 

I  spumed  his  lawless  suit^ 
And  must  be  hidden  from  his  wrath : 

You,  Foster-father  dear. 
Will  guide  me  in  my  forward  path ; 

I  may  not  tarry  here  I 


"  I  cannot  bring  to  utter  woe 

Your  proved  fidelity." — 
"Dear  Child,  sweet  Mistress,  say  not  so ! 

For  you  we  both  would  die." 
"  Nay,  nay,  I  come  with  semblance  feigned 

And  cheek  embrowned  by  art ; 
Yet,  being  inwardly  unstained. 

With  courage  will  deport." 

•  But  whither  would  you,  could  you,  flee? 

A  poor  Man's  counsel  take ; 
The  Holy  Virgin  gives  to  me 

A  thought  for  your  dear  sake  ; 
Rest,  shielded  by  our  Lady's  grace. 

And  soon  shall  you  be  led 
Forth  to  a  safe  abiding-place, 

Wher«  never  foot  doth  tresuL" 

FART  II. 

Thk  dwdling  of  this  faithful  pair 

In  a  straggling  village  stood. 
For  One  who  breathed  unquiet  air 

A  dangerous  neighbourhood ; 
But  wide  around  lay  forest  ground 

With  thickets  rough  and  blind  ; 
And  pine-trees  made  a  heavy  shade 

Impervious  to  the  wind. 
And  there,  sequestered  from  the  sight. 

Was  spread  a  treacherous  swamp, 
On  wluch  the  noonday  sun  shed  light 

As  bom  a  lonely  lamp ; 


And  midway  in  the  unsafe  morass, 

A  single  Island  rose 
Of  iirm  dry  ground,  with  Healthful  grass 

Adomed,  and  shady  boughs. 

The  Woodnum  knew,  for  such  the  crafr 

This  Russian  vassal  plied. 
That  never  fowler's  gun,  uor  sbaf 

Of  ardier,  there  was  tried  ; 
A  sanctuary  seemed  the  spot 

From  all  intrusion  free ; 
And  there  he  planned  an  artful  Cot 

For  perfect  secrecy. 

With  eamest  puns  undiecked  by  dread 

Of  Power's  far-stretdiing  hand, 
The  bold  good  Man  his  labour  sped, 

At  nature's  pure  command ; 
Heart-soothed,  and  busy  as  a  wren. 

While,  in  a  hollow  nookj 
She  moulds  her  sight-eludmg  den 

Above  a  murmuring  brook. 

His  task  aocompltshed  to  his  mind. 

The  twain  ere  break  of  day 
Creep  forth,  and  through  the  forest  wind 

Their  solitary  way : 
Few  words  they  speak,  nor  dare  to  slack 

Their  pace  from  mile  to  mile, 
Till  they  have  crossed  the  quaking  marsh. 

And  reached  the  lonely  Isle. 

The  sun  above  the  pine-trees  showed 

A  bright  and  cheerful  face ; 
And  Ina  looked  for  her  abode. 

The  promised  hiding-place ; 
She  sought  in  vain,  the  Woodman  smiled ; 

No  direshold  could  be  seen. 
Nor  roof,  nor  window  ;■— all  seemed  wild 

As  it  had  ever  been. 

Advancing,  you  might  ^ess  an  hour. 

The  front  with  such  nice  care 
Is  masked,  "if  house  it  be  or  bower," 

But  in  they  entered  are  ; 
As  shaggy  as  were  wall  and  roof 

With  branches  intertwined. 
So  smooth  was  all  within,  air-proof, 

And  delicately  lined : 

And  hearth  was  there,  and  maple  dish. 

And  cups  in  seemly  rows,  ^ 
And  couch — ^all  ready  to  a  wish 

For  nurture  or  repose  ; 
And  Heaven  doth  to  her  virtue  grant 

That  here  she  may  abide 
In  solitude,  with  every  want 

By  cautious  love  supplied. 

No  queen,  before  a  shouting  crowd, 

Led  on  m  bridal  state, 
E'er  straggled  with  a  heart  so  proud. 

Entering  her  palace  gate  ; 
Rejoiced  to  bid  the  world  farewell. 

No  saintly  anchoress 
E'er  took  possession  of  her  cell 

With  deeper  thankfulness. 

"  Father  of  all,  upon  thy  care 

And  mercy  am  I  thrown ; 
Be  thou  my  safeguard  !  "—such  her  i  tayer 

When  she  was  left  alone. 
Kneeling  amid  the  wOderaess 

When  Joy  had  passed  away. 
And  smites,  fond  efforts  of  dittress 

To  hide  what  they  betray ! 
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The  prayer  is  heard,  the  Saints  have  ?een. 

Diffused  through  form  and  laoe. 
Resolves  devotedly  serene ; 

That  monumental  grace 
Of  Faith,  which  doth  all  passions  tame 

That  Reason  should  control ; 
And  shows  in  the  untrembling  frame 

A  statue  of  the  souL 


PART  III. 

'Tis  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  Phoebus  wont  to  wear 
The  leaves  of  anv  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair ; 
Tin  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love. 
At  her  own  prayer  transfonned,  took  root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  wath  laurel  green  ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  lodes  never  shorn 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen  ■ 
And  poets  sage,  through  every  age, 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay  :  and  conauerors  thanked  the  Gods, 

With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 

Into  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  scorns  temptation  ;  power  defies 

Where  mutual  love  is  not  ;^ 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  life  would  be  a  bloL 

To  this  fair  Votaress,  a  fate 

More  mild  doth  Heaven  ordain 
Upon  her  Island  desolate ; 

And  words,  not  breathed  in  vain. 
Might  tell  what  intercourse  she  found. 

Her  silence  to  endear; 
What  birds  she  tamed,  what  flowers  the  ground 

Sent  forth  her  peace  to  cheer. 

To  one  mute  Presence,  above  all, 

Her  soothed  affections  clung, 
A  picture  on  the  cabin  wall 

By  Russian  usage  hung — 
The  Mother-maid,  whose  countenance  bright 

With  love  abridged  the  day  ; 
And,  communed  with  by  taper  light. 

Chased  spectral  fears  away. 

And  ofl,  as  either  Guardian  came. 

The  joy  in  that  retreat 
Might  any  common  friendship  shame. 

So  high  their  hearts  would  beat ; 
And  to  the  lone  Reduse^  whate'er 

They  brought,  each  visiting 
Was  like  the  crowding  of  the  year 

With  a  new  burst  of  spring. 

But,  when  she  of  her  Parents  thought. 

The  pane  was  hard  to  bear ; 
And,  it  with  all  things  not  enwrought. 

That  trouble  still  is  near. 
Before  her  flight  she  had  not  dared 

Their  constancy  to  prove. 
Too  much  the  heroic  Daughter  feared 

Tlie  weakness  of  their  love. 

Dark  is  the  past  to  them,  and  dark 
The  future  still  must  be. 


Till  pitying  Saints  conduct  her  bark 

Into  a  safer  sea — 
Or  gentle  Nature  dose  her  eyes 

And  set  her  Spirit  free 
From  the  altar  of  this  sacrifice, 

In  vestal  purity. 

Yet,  when  above  the  forest-glooms 

Tlie  white  swans  southward  passed. 
High  as  the  pitch  of  their  swift  plumes 

Her  fancy  rode  the  blast : 
And  bore  her  toward  the  Adds  of  France 

Her  Father's  native  land. 
To  mingle  in  the  rustic  dance. 

The  happiest  of  the  band ! 

Of  those  beloved  fields  she  oft 

Had  heard  her  Father  tell 
In  phrase  that  now  with  echoes  soft 

Haunted  her  lonely  cell ; 
She  saw  the  hereditary  bowers. 

She  heard  the  ancestral  stream ; 
The  Kremlin  and  its  haughty  towers 

Forgotten  like  a  dream  1 

PART  IV. 

Thb  ever-changing  moon  had  traced 

Twelve  times  her  monthly  round. 
When  through  the  unfrequented  Waste 

Was  heard  a  startling  sound  ; 
A  shout  thrice  sent  from  one  who  chased 

At  speed  a  wounded  deer, 
Bounding  through  branches  interlaced. 

And  where  the  wood  was  dear. 

The  fainting  creature  took  the  marsh. 

And  toward  the  Island  fled. 
While  plovers  screamed  with  tumult  harsh 

Above  his  antlered  head  ; 
This,  Ina  saw ;  and,  pale  with  fear. 

Shrunk  to  her  citaael ; 
The  desperate  deer  rushed  on,  and  near 

The  tangled  covert  fell 

Across  the  marsh,  the  game  in  view. 

The  Hunter  followed  fiist. 
For  paused,  till  o'er  the  stag  he  blew 

A  death-proclaiming  blast ; 
Then,  sesting  on  her  upright  mind. 

Came  forth  the  Maid—    In  me 
Behold,"  she  said,  "a  stricken  Hind 

Pursued  by  destiny  1 

"  From  your  deportment.  Sir !  I  deem 

That  you  have  worn  a  sword, 
And  will  not  hold  in  light  esteem 

A  suffering  woman's  word  : 
There  is  my  covert,  there  perchance 

I  might  have  lain  concealed. 
My  fortunes  hid,  my  countenance 

Not  even  to  you  revealed. 

"Tears  might  be  shed,  and  I  might  pray. 

Crouching  and  terrified. 
That  what  has  been  unveiled  to-day. 

You  would  in  mysterv  hide  ; 
But  I  will  not  defile  with  dust 

The  knee  that  bends  to  adore 
The  God  in  heaven  ; — attend,  be  just ; 

lliis  a:>k  I,  and  no  more  t 

"  I  speak  not  of  the  winter's  cold. 
For  summer's  heat  exchanged. 

While  I  have  lodged  in  this  rough  hold. 
From  social  life  estranged  ; 
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m  virtue  should  be  hnrbourl 
«n<I  honour  want  a  home  ; 
id  happv  were  1,  if  the  Cfitf 


the  Miifl.~  the  Stnoger  ciied, 
Gallic  p»itnti  fining, 
wishing  M'ls  njni0DR4  wide 


Sad  ihi.. 
Who  foiled ^. 

Vou,  Lady,  foiced  __  . 

The^e  rude  liJhiliTnents,  Had  rest 

The  iDul'j  pure  briEhdess  be  beheld 
He  loved,  he  hoped.— a  holy  Dane 


"  Such  bouncy  b  do  pll  of  chance," 
Eiobumed  he ;  "  n^hteoua  Heaveiii 

^cparing  voiir  deliveranee, 
To  me  tDa  charge  huh  given. 

The  Car  full  ofE  m  »ord>  and  deedi 
I>  lunsr  and  KJf-wiUed : 

But.  when  the  Lady  Calheiine  pleads. 


and  heavealy  a 


riom  tiut  Humane  ana  neavi 

Good,  only  good,  can  Bow. 
Faint  lanction  giveo,  Ibe  Ciralier 

Was  eager  to  depart 
Though  queitioii  fcliowed  quatioD,  dear 

To  the  Maiden  I  Glial  haul. 
Light  wuhia  «(ep,— hii  hopes,  niote  light, 

Kept  pace  with  hia  dearei ; 

Of  Mojcow'i  glilteriog  ijHrca. 
He  sued  :— hean-Mnitten  by  the  wrong, 

As  toveieign  pnwer  ca^d  give. 
O  mora  Ihan  mighty  change  I    If  c*er 

And  jo/l  exceu  produced  a  fear 

Of  aomething  void  and  vain : 
Twai  when  the  Parenu,  who  hod  maumed 

So  long  the  loH  u  dead. 
Beheld  th^  onlv  Child  reniraed, ' 

The  houiehold  door  to  tread. 
Soon  gratitude  gave  way  to  Iota 

Within  the  Maiden'*  breast : 
r>elivered  and  Deliverer  move 

In  bridal  gamienii  dmt 

And  universal  Moscow  shared' 

The  triumph  o(  that  hour. 
Flowers  strewed  the  ground ;  tha  nuptial  Teisl 

Wa,  held  with  cosUy  eUte  ; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  noble  guest, 

EncoSraSdby't' 
They  shrank  » 


raged  by  the  imperial  eye, 


iS^' 
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OlK<>l 


ihE  lilent  Art  with  itudioui 
•J  have  bard  Ibe  Olher'i  ] 


Devoted  Ihui,  their  ijHriu  did  uniie 

Bt  uurchuiee  of  knowlcdce  iiul  deliiht. 
U»  N^iture'ikindliisi  powerousuiollieTTR, 
And  Love  j>rOLccI  il  from  All  iojury  I 

;nnrui1  SloiK, 


Mennu] 
Somef 
Nolmi 
Whenl 
The  h3 


:n  Ihe  bro> 


Isi  of  that 
u'of'wia" 


"groundv 
■  ipeai  ai 


In  dvil  conHict  inel  an  BoiwoRh-iield ; 
From  e4tlh|  perhapi  by  Shakapearc'i  self 
Fletcbei'g  AuociotB,  Jodsod's  Frieod  beloved. 


HcDCCi  wbet , — -.,,-_.  J 

Of  thu  &ir  gHrdeo,  and  it»  nlteyi  dim^ 
And  all  i(«  ^lately  trees,  are  pajied  avraVi 
Thil  little  Niche,  uncDilsdoui  of  decay. 
Perchance  may  itilliurTiK.   And  be  it  known 
That  it  wai  KOO|>ed  within  ihe  living  >lane,— 
Not  by  Ihe  flunith  and  ungrateful  paiDi     , 
Of  bbourer  ploddinE  fbr  Hu  daily  gaiiu. 
But  by  an  induitty  thai  wnKight  in  lote ; 
Wilb  help  £rom  female  bandi,  ibal  proudly 


To  aid  the  irorli,  what  time  IbeK  wallu  and 
Were  iJiaped  to  cheer  dark  wintcr'i  lonely 


[,  nnged  before  thli   b 


if  they  hai 


ccal  to  mind  that  awful  PHe 
B  Reynolds,  'mid  our  couuLry's  w 

•-  last  saodtty  of  fame  is  laid- 

■rt.  though  by  fight  the  excelling  P 


lod  Friendship's  private 
loiiial  erounds,  have  I 

[tached  to  him  in  heart ; 
/laminng,  joving,  and  with  grief  and  pride 
Feeling  what  England  lost  when  Reynolds  died. 


Raised  this  fiuil  ti 
From  youth  a  real 


BiHEATH  yon  eastern  ridgej  the  craggy  bound 
Rugged  and  high,  nfCbamwood'iforeitgrount 
Stand  yet,  but.  Stranger!  hidden  froni  thy  view 

Krst  a  religious  House,  which  day  and  night 
With  hymns  resauntjed.  and  the  chanted  nte : 
And  when  thueritei  bad  ceased,  the  Spot  gavi 

To  honourable  Men  of  various  worth  : 

Did  Francis  Biaununt  sport,  an  eager  child  ; 
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shadow  of  the   neighbouruig 
tales  of  shepherds  and  their 


There,   under 

rocks. 
Sang  youthful 

flocks; 

Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes. 
Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  rage, 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  busklued 

sta^e. 
Communities  are  lost,  and  Empires  die. 
And  thin^  of  holy  use  unhallowed  lie ; 
They  pensh  ; — ^but  the  Intellect  can  raise. 
From  airy  words  alone,  a  Pile  that  ne'er  de- 
cays 
1808.  

V. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  UPON  A  STONE  IN 
THE  WALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  (aN  OUT-IIOU!iB], 
ON  THE  ISLAND  AT  CRASMERE. 

Rude  is  this  Edifice,  and  Thou  hast  seen 
Buildings,  albeit  rude,  that  have  maintained 
Proporuons  more  harmonious,  and  approached 
To  closer  fellowship  with  ideai  grace. 
But  take  it  in  good  part :— alas  f  ^e  poor 
Vitruvius  of  our  village  had  no  help 
From  the  great  City  ;  never,  upon  leaves 
Of  red  Morocco  folio  saw  displayed. 
In  long  succession,  pre-existing  ghosts 
Of  Beauties  yet  unborn — the  rustic  Lodge 
Antique,  and  Cottage  with  verandah  graced. 
Nor  lacking,  for  fit  company,  alcove. 
Green-house,  shell-grot,  and  moss-lined  hermi* 

tage. 
Thou  se&st  a  homely  Pile,  yet  to  these  walls 
The  heifer  comes  in  the  snow-storm,  and  here 
The  new-dropped  Iamb  finds  shelter  from  the 

wind. 
And  hither  does  one  Poet  sometimes  row  ^ 
Ills  pinnace,  a  small  vagrant  barge,  up-piled 
With  plenteous  store  of  heath  and  withered 

fern, 
(A  ladine  which  he  with  his  sickle  cuts, 
Among  the  mountains)  and  beneath  this  roof 
He  makes  his  summer  couch,  and  here  at  noon 
Spreads  out  his  limbs,  while,  yet  unshorn,  the 

Sheep, 
Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool. 
Lie  round  him,  even  as  if  they  were  a  part 
Of  his  own  Household  :  nor,  while  from  his  bed 
He  looks,  through  the  open  door-place,  toward 

the  lake 
And  to  the  stirring  breezes,  does  he  want 
Creations  lovely  as  the  work  of  sleep — 
Fair  sights,  and  visions  of  romantic  joy ! 


VI. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  SLATB  PENCIL  ON  A  STONE, 
ON  THE  SIDE  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  BLACK 
COMB. 

Stay,  bold  Adventurer ;  rest  awhile  thy  limbs 
On  this  commodious  Seat !  for  much  remains 
Of  hard  ascent  before  thou  reach  the  top 
Of  this   huge    Eminence, — from    blaclcness 

name^ 
And,  to  far-travelled  storms  of  sea  and  land, 
A  favourite  spot  of  tournament  and  war  I 
But  thee  may  no  such  boisterous  visitants 
Molest ;  may  gentle  breezes  fan  thy  brow : 
And  neither  cloud  conceal,  nor  misty  air 


Bedim,  the  grand  terraqueous  spectacle, 
From  centre  to  circumference,  unveiled  I 
Know,  if  thou  grudge  not  to  prolong  thy  rest, 
'I'hat  on  the  summit  whiiher  thou  art  bound 
A  geographic  Labourer  pitched  his  tent. 
With  books  supplied  and  instruments  of  art. 
To  measure  heieht  and  distance ;  lonely  tiisk, 
Week  after  week  pursued !— To  him  was  given 
Full  many  a  glimpse  (but  sparingly  bestowed 
On  timid  man)  of  Nature's  processes 
Upon  the  exalted  hills.     He  made  report 
Tnat  once,  while  there  he  plied  his  studious 

^  work 
Within  that  canvas  dwelling,  colours,  lines. 
And  the  whole  surface  of  the  out-spread  map. 
Became  invisible  :  for  all  around 
Had   darkness    fidlen — unthreatened,    unpro- 

daimed — 
As  if  the  golden  day  itself  had  been 
Extinguished  in  a  moment ;  total  gloom. 
In  which  he  sate  alone,  with  unclosed  eyes^ 
Upon  the  blinded  mountain's  silent  top  1 
X813. 


VII. 
WRITTEN    WITH     A     SLATE     PSNCIL    UPON    A 
STONE,    THE    LARGEST     OP    A    HEAP     LYING 
NEAR  A  DESERTED   QUARRY,   UPON  ONE  OP 
THE  ISLANDS  AT  RYDAU 

Stranger  !  this  hillock  of  mis-shaj;)en  stones 

Is  not  a  Ruin  spared  or  made  by  time. 

Nor,  as  perchance  thou  rashly  deem'st,  the 

Cairn 
Of  some  old  British  Chief:  'tis  nothing  more 
Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  Dome 
Or  Pleasure-house,  once  destined  to  be  built 
Among  the  birch-trcca  of  this  rocky  isle. 
But,  as  it  chanced,  Sir  William  having  learned 
Hiat  from  the  shore  a  full-grown  man  might 

wade,^ 
And  make  himself  a  freeman  of  this  spot 
At  any  hour  he  chose,  the  prudent  Knight 
Desisted,  and  the  quarry  and  the  mound 
Are  monuments  of  nis  unfinished  task. 
The  block  on  which  these  lines  are  traced, 

perhaps. 
Was  once  selected  as  U^e  comer-stone 
Of  that  intended  Pile,  which  would  have  been 
Some  quaint  odd  plaything  of  elaborate  skill. 
So  that,  I  guess,  the  linnet  and  the  thrush. 
And  other  uttle  builders  who  dwell  here. 
Had  wondered  at  the  work.    But  blame  him 

notj  ' 
For  old  Sir  William  was  a  gentle  Knight, 
Bred  in  this  vale,  to  which  ne  appertamed 
With  all  his  ancestry.    Then  peace  to  him. 
And  for  the  outrage  which  he  nad  devised 
Entire  foi^veness  I — But  if  thou  art  one 
On  fire  with  thy  impatience  to  becoine 
An  inmate  of  these  moimtains, — if,  disturbed 
By  beautiful  conceptions,  thou  hast  hewn 
Out  of  the  quiet  rock  the  elements 
Of  thy  trim  Mansion  destined  soon  to  blaze 
In  snow-white  splendour, — think  again ;  and, 

taught 
Bv  old  Sir  William  and  his  ouarry,  leave 
Thy  fragments  to  the  bramble  and  the  rose  : 
There  let  the  vernal  slow-worm  sun  himself, 
And  let  the  redbreast  hop  from  stone  to  stone. 
xSoo. 
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VI II. 

In  these  £ur  vales  hath  many  a  Tree 

At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared ; 
And  from  the  builder's  hand  tms  Stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own. 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard : 
So  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  come 

When  here  the  tender-hearted 
May  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  him, 

iU  one  of  the  departed. 
1830. 


IX. 

Thb  massy  ways,  carried  across  these  heights 
By  Roman  perseverance,  are  destroyed. 
Or  hidden  under  ground,  like  sleeping  worms. 
How  venture  then  to  hope  that  Time  will  spare 
This  humble  Walk?    Yet  on  the  mountain's 

side 
A  Poet's  hand  first  shaped  it ;  and  the  step.. 
Of  that  same  Bard — repeated  to  and  fro 
At  mom,  at  noon,  and  under  moonlight  skies 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  manjr  a  year — 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o'er  its  gray  line. 
No  longer,  scattering  to  the  heedless  winds 
The  vocal  raptures  of  fresh  poesy, 
Shall  he  frequent  those  precincts;  locked  co 

more 
In  earnest  converse  with  beloved  Friends, 
Here  will  he  gather  stores  of  ready  bliss, 
As  from  the  beds  and  borders  of  a  garden 
Choice  flowers  are  gathered  1    But,  if  Power 

may  spring 
Out  of  a  urewell  yearning— favoured  more 
Than  kindred  wishes  mated  suitably 
With  vain  regrets—  the  Exile  would  consign 
This  Walk,  his  loved  possession,  to  the  care 
Of  those  pure  Minds  that  reverence  the  Muse. 
X836. 


X. 

INSCRIPTIONS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  AND 
NEAR  A  hermit's  CSL;L. 

x8x8. 

I. 

Hopes  what  are  theyf— Beads  of  morning 

Strung  on  slender  blades  of  g'ass ; 

Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 

In  a  strait  and  treacherous  i>ass. 

What  are  fears  but  voices  airy  ? 
Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not ; 
And  deludmg  the  unwary 
Till  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot ! 

What  is  glory  f  in  the  socket 
See  how  dying  tapers  fare  I 
What  is  pride  ? — a  whizzing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

What  is  friendship  ?— do  not  trust  her. 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made  : 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  a  palsy-shaken  head. 

What  is  truth?— a  staff  rejected ; 
Duty  ? — an  unwelcome  clog ; 

loy  ? — a  moon  by  fits  reflected 

n  a  swamp  or  watery  bog ; 


\ 


Bright,  as  if  through  ether  steering, 
To  the  Traveller's  eye  it  shone : 
He  hath  hailed  it  re-appearing — 
And  as  quickly  it  is  gone ; 

Such  is  Joy — as  quickly  hidden 
Or  mis-shapen  to  the  sight, 
And  by  sullen  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light. 

What  is  youth  ? — a  dancing  bUlow. 
(Winds  behind,  and  rocks  before  !} 
Age  ? — a  drooping,  tottering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peace  ? — when  pain  is  over. 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel. 
Let  the  last  faint  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passing-knell  I 

XI. 

INSCRIBED  UPON  A  ROCK. 
II. 

Pause,  Traveller  1  whatsoe'er  thou  be 
Whom  chance  may  lead  to  this  retreat. 
Where  silence  yields  rcluctantlv 
Even  to  the  fleecy  straggler's  bleat ; 

Give  voice  to  what  my  hand  shall  trace. 
And  fear  not  lest  an  idle  sound 
Of  words  unsuitcd  to  the  place 
Disturb  its  solitude  profound. 

I  saw  this  Rock,  while  vernal  air 
Blew  softly  o'er  the  russet  heath. 
Uphold  a  Monument  as  fair 
As  church  or  abbey  furnisheth. 

Unsullied  did  it  meet  the  day, 
Like  marble,  white,  like  ether,  pure ; 
As  if,  beneath,  some  hero  lay. 
Honoured  with  costliest  sepulture. 

My  fancy  kindled  as  I  gazed ; 
And,  ever  as  the  sun  shone  forth. 
The  flattered  structure  glistened,  blazed. 
And  seemed  the  proudest  thing  on  earth. 

But  frost  had  reared  the  gorgeous  Pile 
Unsound  as  those  which  Fortune  builds — 
To  undermine  with  secret  guile, 
Sapped  by  the  very  beam  that  gilds. 

And,  while  I  gazed,  with  sudden  shock 
Fell  the  whole  Fabric  to  the  ground  ; 
And  naked  left  this  dripping  Rode, 
With  shapeless  ruin  spread  around  1 

XII. 

III. 

Hast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant. 
Bubbles  gliding  under  ice. 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent. 
No  one  knows  by  what  device  ? 

Such  are  thoughts  i — A  wind-swept  meadow 

Mimicking  a  troubled  sea. 

Such  is  life  ;  and  death  a  shadow 

From  the  rock  eternity  t 

XIII. 

NEAR  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  HERMITAGE. 

IV. 

Troubled  long  with  warring  notions 
Long  impatient  of  thy  rod» 


lascRiPTtom. 


Unto Thee,  myilerioui  G. 
■mat  ivaili  the  kiadly  ih 
Yieliled  by  this  cragET  re 
I[n.y.piriIlo»aiirwell, 
OnthewiveiofdiscoDiei 


M 


DeceitfullT  (pel  rprlh  the  Man 
Smlu  unUingly  forBworn. 


Tlig  umbraEeoui  Oak.  in  pomp  autsprad. 
Full  oTt.  when  itecms  the  welkin  rend, 
Draws  fighining  down  upon  (he  head 
It  promHcd  ro  defend. 

But  Thoa  art  true,  inomate  Laid, 
Who  did<[  voochnfe  for  mui  lo  die ; 
Thy  smile  n  tun.  thy  plighted  word. 
No  change  can  lalii^  \ 
I  bent  heron  thy  gracioui  ihrpne, 


B-Jt  £^  ni 


4aM  been  so  happy  that  thou  knovi'st  what 

iVill  sometjmes  in  the  happineu  of  love 

[hit  nuiet  spot ;  and,  Stranger  <  not  unmooed 
Yi]t  ihou  behold  this  Ehapelesi  heap  of  atones, 

ien  stood  hi&  threshold  ;  here  was  ajxead  the 


I  e'erlaslins  things 
:.-Bu<  he  Had  teTt 
•a,  whom  the  good  Man  loved 


o'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodoro 

the  beach  of  ihii  smalt  i^le  and  thought 

that  SSr'ttrthly  duties  were  fnlfilled) 

lyed  he :— as  our  chronicles  report. 
'  ■  ■     "        it  numbered  Ht  last  daf 

'  beloved  Fiiend, 


lliougfi  here  the  H( 

Far  from  St  Cuthbei 

Thote  holy  Men  both  died  id  ihe . 


Crowded  with  Ihoughls  that  need  ■  Killed 

Vet,  like  lo  eddyin;  balls  of  foam 

Within  this  whirlpool,  they  each  other  chase 

Round  and  rouixjTand  neither  find 


b^ 


■^!A 


SELECTIONS  FROM  CHAUCER 

MODERNISED. 


TALE. 

"Call  up  him  who  left  hair  lold 

The  uory  of  Cambutcao  bold.* 

In  Ihe  Ibllowing  Poem  no  rurlhec  devLui 

iKcM&ajy  fot  ihe  Auent  readifif  and  insta 
undcntandine  of  the  Author:  »  much,  ho 
ever,  it  Ihe  lanEuace  alLercd  unce  Chauce 
lime,  e^pecully  Id  pronuociuioni  that  mu 
^OA  to  be  tcmmd,  and  ita  place  Eupplied  wi 
u  little  inconsniity  aa  pouible.     The  ancie 

ai  aM  and  >iAu)^,  from  a  conviction  that  tu 
iprinklinei  dT  autiquity  would  Lie  admitted,  I 

wilh'^he  sii 

"O  Lord,  OUT  Lord^  how  wondroutly,"  ;< 

"ThynaiBe  in  thi»  large  world  iiipread  at 

For  not  alone  by  men  of  disnity 

Thy  worship  is  pcTromted  and  predoui  la 

Thy  gopdueu  is  set  forth  ;  thV'S^Ae,  _. 
Upon  the  breast  thy  oaoie  do  glorify. 

Wherefore  in  pniie,  the  worthiest  that  I  may, 
1  esu  I  of  thee,  and  the  white  Lily.flowei 
Which  did  thee  bear,  and  U  a  Maid  for  aye, 

Not  that  I  may  inmaw  her  Eonoufi  dower, 

For  she  herself  is  honour,  and  the  root 

Of  Boodnets,  oeit  her  Son,  our  soul  s  best  boot. 

O  Mother  Maid  I  O  Maid  and  Mother  free  ! 
O  huih  ulibuTut  1  burning  in  Moses'  sight  I 
That  down  didst  ravish  fnim  the  Drily, 
Through  humbleneu,  the  spirit  that  did  alilht 
Upon  thy  heart,  whence,  through  that  glory'i 


That  I  the  weight  of  it 
But  as  a  child  of  twelve  moatns  oia  or  usm^ 
That  labourelh  his  language  to  eapress, 
"  '       ■      ind  UierefoTe,  1  thee  pray, 

lUg  which  1  of  thee  stall  say. 


mighty  I 


street  where  Jews 


There  was  in  / 
'Mong    Christ! 

Auigoed  to  them  and  giiren  them  for  thdr  own 
IW  a  great  Lord,  for  gain  and  usury, 
Hale&l  to  Christ  aniftD  his  company:  , 


'l  ■  Free 


it,  and  unbarred  at 


at  the  ^jther  e 


lan  people  stood 

of  Christian  blood. 

Such  sort  of  doctrine  as  men  usiJ  there. 
That  is  lo  say,  to  sing  and  rand  abO, 
As  Utile  children  in  ibeir  chiUihood  do. 


ig  these  chihlren  < 


a  Widow's  I 


Of  Jciu'i  Mother,  as  he  had  been  told, 
Thu  Child  was  wont  to  kneel  adown  aid  say 
^tvJfdn/,  aibegocthbythe  way. 
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IX. 

This  Widow  thus  her  little  Son  hath  tattght 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Jesu's  Mother  dear. 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgat  it  not ; 
For  simple  infant  hath  a  ready  ear. 
Sweet  is  the  holiness  of  youth :  and  hence, 
Calling  to  mind  this  matter  when  I  may. 
Saint  Nicholas  in  my  presence  standetn  aye, 
For  he  so  young  to  Christ  did  reverence. 

X. 

This  little  Child,  while  in  (he  school  he  sate 
His  Primer  conning  with  an  earnest  cheer. 
The  whilst  the  rest  their  anthem-book  repeat* 
The  Alma  Redemptoris  did  he  hear ; 
And  as  he  durst  he  drew  him  near  and  near. 
And  hearkened  to  the  words  and  to  the  note. 
Till  the  first  verse  he  learned  it  all  by  rote. 

XI. 

This  Latin  knew  he  nothing  what  it  said, 
For  he  too  tender  was  of  age  to  know ; 
But  to  his  comrade  he  repaired,  and  prayed 
That  he  the  meaning  of  tnis  song  would  show. 
And  unto  him  declare  why  men  sing  so ; 
Thb  oftentimes,  that  he  might  be  at  ease. 
This  child  did  him  beseech  on  his  bare  knees. 

XII. 

His  Schoolfellow,  who  elder  was  than  he. 
Answered  him   thus: — 'This   song,    I    have 

heard  say) 
Was  fiishioned  for  our  blissful  Lady  free  : 
Her  to  salute,  and  also  her  to  piay 
To  be  our  help  ujpon  our  dying  day : 
If  there  is  more  m  this,  I  know  it  not ; 
Song  do  I  learn,— small  grammar  I  have  got' 

Xlll. 

'  And  is  this  song  fashioned  in  reverence 
Of  Jesu's  Mother  f '  said  this  Innocent ; 
'  Now,  cert^,  I  will  use  my  diligence 
To  con  it  all  ere  Christmas-tide  be  spent ; 
Although  I  for  my  Primer  shall  be  snent. 


And  shall  be  beaten  three  times  in  an  hour, 


\ 


Our  Lady  I  will  praise  Mrith  all  my  power. 

XIV. 

His  Schoolfellow,  whom  he  had  so  besought. 
As  they  went  homcMrard  taueht  him  privily 
And  then  he  sang  it  well  and  fearlessly. 
From  word  to  word  according  to  the  note : 
Twice  in  a  day  it  passM  through  his  throat ; 
Homeward    and   schoolward   whensoe'er    he 

went. 
On  Jesu's  Mother  fixed  was  his  intent 

XV. 

Through  all  the  Jewry  (this  before  said  I) 
This  little^  Child,  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Full  merrily  then  would  he  sing  and  cry, 
O  Alma  Redemptorisl  hiffh  and  low : 
The  sweetness  of  Christ's  Mother  pierced  so 
His  heart,  that  her  to  praise,  to  her  to  pray, 
He  cannot  stop  his  singing  by  the  way. 

XVI. 

The  Serpent,  Satan,  our  first  foe,  that  hath 
Hb  wasp's  nest  in  Jew's  heart,  upswelled" 

'Owoe, 
O  Hebrew  people  i '  said  he  in  his  wrath, 
'  Is  it  an  honest  thing  Y    Shall  this  be  so? 
That  such  a  Boy  where'er  he  luts  shall  go 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  his  hymns  and  savrs, 
Wluch  is  against  the  reverence  of  our  laws ! ' 


XVII. 

From  that  day  forward  have  the  Jews  con- 
spired 
Out  of  the  world  this  Innocent  to  chase ; 
And  to  this  end  a  Homicide  they  hired. 
That  in  an  allejr  had  a  privv  place. 
And,  as  the  Child  'gan  to  the  school  to  pace. 
This  cruel  Jew  him  seized,  and  held  him  fast 
And  cut  his  throat,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast 

XVIII. 

I  say  that  him  into  a  pit  they  threw, 

A  loathsome  pit,  whence  noisome  scents  ex- 
hale; 

O  cursed  folk  I  away,  ye  Herods  new  !  : 

What  may^  voiu:  ill  intendons  vou  avail  ? 

Murder  will  out ;  certfts  it  will  not  fail ; 

Know,  that  the  honour  of  high  God  may 
spread^ 

The  blood  ones  out  on  your  accursed  deed. 

xnc. 

O  Martyr  'stablished  in  virginity  I 

Now  may'st   thou   sing  tor  aye  before  the 

throne. 
Following  the  Lamb  celestial,"  quoth  she, 
"Of  which  the  great  Evangelist  Saint  John, 
In  Patmos  wrote,  who  saith  of  them  that  go 
Before  the  Lamb  singing  continually. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  did  Icnow. 

xx.^ 

Now  this  poor  widow  waiteth  all  that  night 

After  her  little  Child,  and  he  came  not : 

For  which,   by  earliest  glimpse  of  morning 

light, 
With   face   all   pale   with    dread   and   busy 

thought 
She  at  the  School  and  elsewhere  him  hath 

sought 
Until  thus  far  she  learned,  that  he  had  been 
In  the  Jews'  street,  and  there  he  last  was  seen. 

XXI. 

With  Mother's  pity  in  her  breast  enclosed 
She  goeth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  her  mind. 
To  every  place  wherein  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihood  her  little  Son  to  find  ; 
And  ever  on  Christ's  Mother  meek  and  kind 
She  cried,  till  to  the  Jewry  she  was  brought. 
And  him  among  the  accure^d  Jews  she  sought 

XXII. 

She  asketh^  and  she  piteously  doth  pray 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelleth  m  that  place 
To  tell  her  if  her  child  had  passed  that  way ; 
They  all  said— Nay ;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Gave  to  her  thought,  that  m  a  little  space 
She  for  her  Son  in  that  same  spot  did  cry 
Where  he  was  cast  into  a  pit  hard  by. 

XXIII. 

O  thou  great  God  that  dost  perform  thy  laud 
Bv  mouths  of  InnocentSj  lo  I  here  thy  might ; 
This  gem  of  chastity,  this  emerald,  ^ 
And  eke  of  martjrrdom  this  ruby  Imght, 
There,  where  with  mangled  throat  he  lay  up- 
right 
The  Alma  Red^mpicris*s»xi  to  sing 
So  loud  that  with  nis  voice  the  place  did  ring. 

XXIV. 

The  Christian  folk  that  through  the  Tewry  went 
Come  to  the  spot  in  wonder  at  the  thing ; 
And  hastily  they  for  the  Provost  sent ; 
Immediately  he  came,  not  tarrying. 
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And  praiseth  Christ  that  is  our  heavenly  King, 
And  eke  his  Mother,  honour  of  Mankind : 
Which  done,  he  bade  that  they  the  Jewi  should 
bind. 

XXV. 

This  Child  with  piteous  lamentation  then 
Was  tsdcen  up,  singing  his  song  alwky ; 
And  with  procession  j^eat  and  pomp  of  men 
To  the  next  Abbey  him  they  bsure  away ; 
His  Mother  swooning  by  the  body  lay : 
And  scarcely  could  the  people  that  were  near 
Remove  this  second  Rachel  from  the  bier. 

XXVI. 

Torment  and  shameful  death  to  every  oiib 
This  Provost  doth  for  those  bad  Jews  prepare 
That  of  this  murder  wist,  and  that  anon : 
Such  wickedness  his  judgments  cannot  spare ; 
Who  will  do  evil,  evil  shall  he  bear ; 
Them  therefore  with  wild  horses  did  he  draw. 
And  after  xhax  he  hung  them  by  the  law. 

XXVII. 

upon  his  bier  this  Innocent  doth  lie 
Before  the  altar  while  the  Mass  doth  last : 
The  Abbot  Mrith  his  convent's  company 
Then  sped  themselves  to  bury  him  full  fast ; 
And,  when  they  holy  water  on  him  cast. 
Yet  spake  this  Child  when  sprinkled  was  the 

water, 
And  sang,  O  Alma  Redemptori*  MaUrl 

XXVIII. 

This  Abbot,  for  he  was  a  holy  man. 

As  all  Monks  are,  or  surely  ought  to  be. 

In  supplication  to  the  Child  began 

Thus  saying,  '  O  dear  Child  I  I  summon  thee 

In  virtue  of  the  holy  Trinity 

Tell  me  the  cause  why  thou  dost  sing  this 

hymn. 
Since  that  thy  throat  is  cut,  as  it  doth  seem.' 

XXIX. 

'  My  throat  is  cut  into  the  bone,  I  trow,* 
Said  this  young  Child,  'and  by  the  law  of  kind 
I  should  have  died,  yea  many  hours  ago ; 
But  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  the  books  ye  find. 
Will  that  his  glory  last,  and  be  in  mind  ; 
And,  for  the  worsnip  of  his  Mother  dear. 
Yet  may  I  sing,  O  A  Ima  I  loud  and  clear. 

XXX. 

'  This  well  of  mercy,  Jesu*s  Mother  sweet, 
After  my  knowledge  1  have  loved  alwky : 
'And  in  the  hour  when  I  my  death  did  meet 
To  me  she  came,  and  thus  to  me  did  say, 
"  Thou  in  thy  dying  sing  this  holy  lay. 
As  ye  have  heard  .'  and  soon  as  I  nad  sung 
Methought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tongue. 

XXXI. 

'  Wherefore  I  sing,  nor  can  from  song  refrain. 

In  honour  of  that  blissful  Maiden  free. 

Till  from  my  tongue  oflT-taken  is  the  grain : 

And  after  that  thus  said  she  tmto  me  ; 

"  My  little  Child,  then  will  I  come  for  thee 

Soon  as  the  grain  from  off  thy  tongue  they  take: 

Be  not  dismayed,  I  will  not  thee  forsake  I "' 

XXXTI. 

This  holv  Monk,  this  Abbot — him  mean  I, 
Touched  then  his  tongue,  and  took  away  the 

grain  ; 
And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  peacefully ; 


And,  when  the  Abbot  had  this  wonder  seen. 
His  salt  tears  trickled  down  like  showers  of 

rain; 
And  on  his  face  he  dropped  upon  the  ground. 
And  still  he  lay  as  if  he  nad  been  botmd. 

XXXIII. 

EHce  the  whole  Convent  on  the  pavement  lay. 
Weeping  and  praising  Jesu's  Mother  dear : 
And  after  that  they  rose,  and  took  their  way, 
And  lifted  up  this  Martyr  from  die  bier. 
And  in  a  tomb  of  precious  marble  clear 
Enclosed  his  imcomipted  body  sweet.— 
Where'er  he  be,  God  grant  us  him  to  meet  I 

XXXIV. 

Young  Hew  of  Lincoln !  in  like  sort  laid  low 

By  cursed  Jews — ^thing  well  and  widely  known. 

For  it  was  done  a  little  while  ago— 

Pray  also  thou  for  us,  while  here  we  tarry 

Weak  sinfid  folk,  that  God,  with  pitying  eye. 

In  mercy  would  nis  mercy  multiply 

On  tts,  nr  rererence  of  his  Mothier  Mary  1" 


n. 
THE  CUCKOO  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Tm  God  of  Love— «^  betudicUt  I 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  he  f 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  hi^h 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  biin^  nigh ; 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  fund  and 

free. 

n. 
Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  found. 
He  can  make  sick  folk  whole  and  ftisitk  and 

sound : 
Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind. 
He  can  make  sick,  —bind  can  he  and  unbind 
All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  unbound. 

III. 
To  tdl  his  mig^t  my  wit  may  not  suffice ; 
Foolish  men  he  can  make  them  out  of  wise  ^^ 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  devise  ;^ 
Loose  livers  he  can  make  abate  dieir  vice,  ^ 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a  trice. 

rv. 
In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay ; 
To  humble  or  afflict  whome'er  he  will, 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill ; 
But  most  hi&  migu  he  sheds  on  the  eve  of  May. 

r. 
For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free, 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be,  ^ 
Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stixring—- 

whether 
To  joy,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning ;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  like  degree. 

VI.  , 

For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small  birdar 

song. 
And   see   the   budding   leaves  the  branches 

throng. 
This  unto  their  remembsrance  doth  bring 
All  kinds  of  pleasiire  mix'd  urith  sorrowing : 
And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever  long. 
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VII. 

And  of  that  longin|f  heaviness  doth  come, 
Whence  oft  great  sickness  grows  of  heart  and 

home; 
Sick  axe  they  all  for  lack  of  their  desire  ; 
And  thus  in  May  their  hearts  are  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  bum  forth  in  great  martyrdom. 

VIIL 

In  sooth,  I  speak  from  feeling,  what  though 

now 
Old  am  I,  and  to  genial  pleasure  slow ; 
Yet  have  I  felt  of  sickness  through  the  May, 
Both   hot  and  cold,  and  heart-aches  every 

day,— 
How  hard,  alas  I  to  bear,  I  only  know. 

IX. 

Such  shaking  doth  the  fever  in  me  keep 

Through  all  this  Mav  that  I  have  little  sleep ; 

And  also  'tis  not  likely  unto  me. 

That  any  living  heart  should  sleepy  be 

In  which  Love^s  dart  its  fiery  point  doth  steep. 

X. 

Rut  tossing  lately  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  Lovers  heed ; 
How  among  them  it  was  a  common  tale 
That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  Nightingale, 
Ere  the  vile  Cuckoo's  note  be  uttered. 

X 

Anu  then  I  thought  anon  as  it  was  day, 
I  gladly  would  go  somewhere  to  essay 
If  I  perchance  a  Nightingale  might  bear, 
For  yit%  had  I  heard  none,  of  all  that  year. 
And  it  was  then  the  third  night  of  the  May. 

XII. 

And  soon  as  I  a  glimpse  of  day  espied. 

No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 

But  straightway  to  a  wood  that  was  hard  by 

Forth  did  I  go,  alone  and  fearlessly. 

And  held  the  pathway  down  by  a  brook-ude ; 

XIII. 

mi  to  a  lawn  I  came  all  white  and  gxeen, 

I  in  so  fair  a  one  had  never  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  with  daisy  powdered 

over ; 
Tall  were  the  flowers,  the  grove  a  lofty  cover, 
All  green  and  white ;  and  nothing  else  was 

seen. 

XIV. 

There  sate  I  down  among  the  fair  fresh  flowers, 
And  saw  the  birds  come  tripping  from  their 

bowers. 
Where  they  nad  rested  them  all  night;  and 

they. 
Who  were  so  joyful  at  the  light  of  day. 
Began  to  honour  May  with  all  their  powers. 

XV. 

Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by  rote. 
And  there  was  many  and  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some,  singing  loud,  as  if  ihey  had  complained ; 
Some  with  their  notes  another  manner  feigned  ; 
And  some  did  sing  all  out  with  the  full  throat. 

XVI. 

They  pruned  themselves,  and  made  themselves 

^  right  gay. 
Dancing  and  leaping  light  upon  the  spray ; 
And  ever  two  and  two  together  were. 
The  same  as  they  had  chosen  for  the  year. 
Upon  Saint  Valentine's  returning  day. 


XVII. 

Meanwhile  the  stream,  whose  bank  I  sate  upODi 
Was  making  such  a  noise  as  it  ran  on 
Accordant  to  the  sweet  Birds*  harmony ; 
Methought  that  it  was  the  best  melody 
Which  ever  to  man's  ear  a  passage  won, 

XVIII. 

And  for  delight,  but  how  I  never  wot, 
I  in  a  slumber  and  a  swoon  was  caught. 
Not  all  asleep  and  yet  not  waking  wholly ; 
And  as  I  lay,  the  Cfuckoo,  bird  unholv. 
Broke  silence,  vc  I  heard  him  in  my  thought. 

XIX. 

And  that  was  right  upon  a  tree  fast  by. 
And  who  was  then  ill  satisfied  but  I  ? 
Now,  God,  quoth  I,  that  died  upon  the  rood. 
From  thee  and  thy  base  throat,  keep  all  that's 

good. 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry. 

XX. 

And,  as  I  with  the  Cuckoo  thus  'gan  chide. 
In  the  next  bush  that  m^  me  fast  beside, 
I  heard  the  lusty  Nightingale  so  sing. 
That  her  clear  voice  made  a  loud  rioting, 
Echoing  thorough  all  the  green  wood  wide. 

XXI. 

Ah  I  good  sweet  Nightingafe !  for  my  heart's . 

cheer, 
Hence  hast  thou  stay'd  a  little  while  too  long ; 
For  we  have  had  the  sorry  Cuckoo  here. 
And  she  hath  been  before  thee  with  her  song ; 
Evil  light  on  her !  she  hath  done  me  wrong. 

XXII. 

But  hear  you  now  a  wondrous  thing,  I  pray ; 
As  long  as  in  that  swooning-fit  I  lay, 
Methought  I  wist  right  well  what  diese  birds 

meant, 
And  had  good  knowing  both  of  their  intent. 
And  of  their  speech,  and  all  that  they  would 

say. 

XXIII. 

The  Nightingale  thus  in  my  hearing  spake : — 
Good  Cuckoo,  sedc  some  other  bush  or  brake. 
And,  prithee,  let  us  that  can  sing  dwell  here  ; 
For  every  wight  eschews  thy  song  to  hear. 
Such  uncouth  singing  verily  dost  chou  make. 

xxiv. 

What!  quoth  she  then,  what  is't  that  ails  thee 

now? 
It  seems  to  me  I  sing  as  well  as  thou ; 
For  mine's  a  song  that  is  both  true  and  plain,— 
Although  I  cannot  quaver  so  in  vain 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throat,  I  wot  not  how. 

XXV. 

All  men  may  understanding  have  of  me. 
But,  Nightingale,  so  may  they  not  of  thee  ; 
For  thou  hast  many  a  foolish  and  quaint  cry  \-~ 
Thou  say'jit  Oske,  Oseh  :  then  how  mav  I 
Have  knowledge,  I  thee  pray,  what  this  may 
be? 

XXVI.  .    . 

Ah,  fool  1  quoth  she,  wist  thou  not  what  it  isT 
Oft  as  I  say  Oskh,  Oske,  I  wis, 
Then  mean  I  that  I  should  be  wonderous  fain 
That  shamefully  they  one  and  all  were  slain, 
Whoever  against  Love  mean  aught  amiss. 
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XXVII. 

And  also  would  I  that  they  all  were  dead 
Who  do  not  think  in  love  their  life  to  lead ; 
For  who  is  loth  the  God  of  Love  to  obey 
Is  only  fit  to  die,  I  dare  well  say, 
And  for  that  cause  Oseb  I  cry ;  take  heed  I 

XXVIII. 

Ay,  quoth  the  Cuckoo,  that  is  a  quaint  law. 
That  all  must  love  or  die :  but  I  withdraw, 
AnS  take  my  leave  of  all  such  company. 
For  mine  intent  it  neither  is  to  die. 
Nor  ever  while  I  live  Love's  yoke  to  draw. 

XXIX. 

For  lovers,  of  all  folk  that  be  aliv^ 
The  most  disquiet  have  and  leasrdo  thrive  j 
Most  feeling  have  of  sorrow  woe  and  care. 
And  the  least  welfare  cometh  to  their  share  ; 
What  need  is  there  against  the  truth  to  strive  T 

XXX. 

What  I  quoth  she,  thou  art  all  out  of  thy  mind. 
That  in  thy  churlishness  a  cause  canst  nnd 
To  speak  of  Love's  true  Servants  in  this  mood; 
For  m  this  world  no  service  is  so  good. 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 

XXXL 

For  thereof  comes  all  goodness  and  all  worth  ; 
All  gentiless  and  honour  thence  come  forth ; 
Thence  worship  comes,  content  and  true  heart's 

pleasure. 
And  full-assured  trust,  joy  without  measure. 
And  jollity,  fredi  cheerfulness,  and  mirth; 

XXXII. 

And  bounty,  lowliness,  and  courtesy. 
And  seemlmcss,  and  faithful  company. 
And  dread  of  shame  that  will  not  do  amiss ; 
For  he  that  faithfully  Love's  servant  is. 
Rather  than  be  disgraced,  would  chuse  to  die, 

XXXIII. 

And  that  the  verv  truth  it  is  which  I 
Now  say — in  such  belief  I'll  live  and  die ; 
And  Cuckoo,  do  thou  so,  by  my  advice. 
Then,  quoth  she,  let  me  never  hope  for  bliss. 
If  wiUi  that  counsel  I  do  e'er  comply. 

XXXIV. 

Good  Nightingale!   thou  speakest  wondrous 

fair. 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  truth  is  found  clsewhei^ ; 
For  Love  in  young  folk  is  but  rage,  I  wis ; 
And  Love  in  old  folk  a  great  dotage  is  ; 
Who  most  it  useth,  him  twill  most  impaixv 

XXXV. 

For  thereof  come  all  contraries  to  gladness ; 
Thence  sickness  comes,'and  overwhelming  saul-> 

ness, 
Mistrust  and  jealousy,  despite,  debate. 
Dishonour,  shame,  envy  importunate, 
Pride,  anger,  mischief,  poverty,  and  madncw. 

XXXVl. 

Loving  is  aye  an  office  of  despair. 

And  one  thing  is' therein  which  is  not  fair ; 

For  whoso  gets  of  love  a  little  bliss, 

Unless  it  alway  stay  vrith  him,  I  wis 

He  may  full  soon  go  with  an  old  man's  hair. 

xxxvii. 

And,  therefore.  Nightingale!   do  thou  keep 

nigh. 
For  trust  me  well,  in  spite  of  thy  quaint  cry. 


If  long  time  from  thy  mate  Chou  be,  or  far, 
Thott'Tt  be  as  others  that  forsaken  are ; 
Then  shalt  thou  nuse  a  clamour  as  do  I. 

XXXVII  L 

Fie,  quoth  she,  on  thy  name.  Bird  ill  beseen  f 
The  God  of  Love  afHict  thee  with  all  teen. 
For  thou  art  worse  than  mad  a  thousand  fold ; 
For  many  a  one  hath  virtues  manifold, 
Who  had  been  nought,  if  Love  had  never  beezL 

XXXIX. 

For  evermore  his  servants  Love  tunendeth. 
And  he  from  every  blemish  them  defendeth ; 
And  maketh  them  to  bum,  as  in  a  fire. 
In  loyalty,  and  worshipful  desire. 
And,  when   it   likes  nim,  joy  enough  them 
sendeth. 

XL. 

Thou  Nightingale  I  the  Cuckoo  said,  be  still. 
For  Love  no  reason  hath  but  his  own  will ; — 
For  to  th'  untrue  he  oft  gives  ease  and  joy ; 
True  lovers  doth  so  bitterly  annoy. 
He  lets  them  perish  through  that  grievous  ilL 

XLT. 

With  such  a  master  would  I  never  be ; 
For  he,  in  sooth,  is  blind,  and  may  not  see. 
And  knows  not  when  he  hurts  and  when  he 

heals; 
Within  this  court  full  seldom  Truth  avails^ 
So  diverse  in  his  wilfulness  is  he. 

XLII. 

Then  of  the  Nightingale  did  I  take  note. 
How  finom  her  wmost  heart  a  sigh  she  brought. 
And  said,  Alas !  that  ever  I  was  bom, 
Not  one  word  have  I  now,  I  am  so  forlorn,— 
And  with  that  word,  she  into  tears  burst  out 

XLIII. 

Alas,  alas  I  my  very  heart  will  break, 

8uoth  she,  to  hear  this  churlish  bird  Uius  speak 
f  Love,  and  of  his  holy  services ; 
Now,  God  of  Love !  thou  help  me  in  some  wise. 
That  vengeance  on  this  Cuckoo  I  may  wreak. 

XLIV. 

And  so  methought  I  started  up  anon, 
And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  got  a  stone. 
Which  at  the  Cuckoo  hardily  I  cas^ 
And  he  for  dread  did  fly  away  full  fast ; 
And  glad,  in  sooth,  was  I  when  he  was  gone. 

XLV. 

And  as  he  flew,  the  Cuckoo,  ever  and  aye. 
Kept  crying, "  Farewell! — farewell.  Popinjay  • " 
As  if  in  scornful  mockery  of  me ; 
And  on  I  hunted  him  from  tree  to  tree, 
mi  he  was  far,  all  out  of  sight,  away. 

XLVI. 

Then  straightway  came  the  Nightingale  to  me. 
And  said.  Forsooth,  my  friend,  do  I  Uumk  thee. 
That  thou  wert  near  to  rescue  me  ;  and  now 
Unto  the  God  of  Love  I  make  a  vow. 
That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  songstress  be. 

XLVI  I. 

Well  satisfied,  I  thanked  her,  and  she  said, 
By  this  midiap  no  longer  be  dismayed, 
Though  thou    the   Cudcoo   heard,  ere   thou 
heard'st  me ; 


*  From  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  as  arc 
also  stanzas  44  and  45,  which  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  sense. 
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Yet  if  I  live  it  shall  amended  be. 

When  next  May  comes,  if  I  am  not  afraid. 

XLVIII. 

And  one  thing  will  I  counsel  thee  als6, 

The  Cuckoo  tnist  not  thou,  nor  his  Love's  saw ; 

All  that  she  said  is  an  outrageous  lie. 

Nay,  nothing  shall  me  bring  thereto,  quoth  I, 

For  Love,  an^  it  hath  done  me  mighty  woe. 

XLIX. 

Yea,  hath  it?  use,  quoth  she,  this  medicine ; 
This  May-time,  every  day  before  thou  dhie, 
Go  look  on  the  fresh  daisy ;  then  say  I, 
Although  for  psun  thou  ma/st  be  like  to  die. 
Thou  wilt  be  eased,  and  less  wilt  dxxx>p  and  pme. 

L. 
And  mind  always  that  thou  be  good  and  true. 
And  I  will  sing  one  sone,  of  many  new. 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  cry  , 
And  then  did  she  begin  this  song  full  high, 
"  Beshrew  all  them  that  are  in  love  imtrua.*' 

LT. 

And  soon  as  she  had  sung  it  to  the  end. 

Now  farewell,   quoth  ^e,  for  I  hence  must 

wend  : 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  well  and  may. 
Send  unto  thee  as  mickle  joy  this  day 
As  ever  he  to  Lover  yet  did  send. 

til. 
Thus  takes  the  Nightingale  her  leave  of  me  ; 
I  pra^  to  God  with  her  always  to  be, 
And  joy  of  love  to  send  her  evermore ; 
And  shield  us  from  the  Cuckoo  and  her  lore. 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  she. 

LIII. 

Forth  then  she  flew,  the  gentle  Nightingale, 
To  all  the  Birds  that  lodged  within  that  dale. 
And  gathered  each  and  all  into  one  place ; 
And  them  besought  to  hear  her  doleful  case. 
And  thus  it  was  that  she  began  her  tale. 

LIV. 

The  Cuckoo — 'tis  not  well  that  I  should  hide 
How  she  and  I  did  each  the  other  chide. 
And  without  ceasing,  since  it  was  daylight ; 
And  now  I  pray  vou  all  to  do  me  rignt 
Of  that  false  Bird  whom  Love  can  not  abide 

LV. 

Then  spoke  one  Bird,  and  full  assent  all  gave  ; 
This  matter  asketh  counsel  good  as  grave, 
For  birds  we  are — all  here  together  brought ; 
And,  in  good  sooth,  the  Cuckoo  here  is  not ; 
And  therefore  vre  a  Parliament  vrill  have. 

LVI. 

And  thereat  shall  the  Eagle  be  our  Lord, 
And  other  Peers  whose  names  are  on  record  ; 
A  summons  to  the  Cuckoo  shall  be  sent. 
And  judgment  there  be  given  ;  or  that  intent 
Failing,  we  finally  shall  make  accord. 

LVII. 

And  all  this  shall  be  done,  without  a  nay, 
The  morrow  after  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  well  beseen. 
Before  the  chamber-window  of  the  Queen, 
At  Woodstock,  on  the  meadow  green  and  gay. 

LVI  II. 

She  thanked  them ;  and  then  her  leave  she 

took. 
And  flew  into  a  hawthorn  by  that  brook ; 


And  there  she  sate  and  sung — upon  that  tree — 
'*  For  term  of  life  Love  shall  have  hold  of  me" — 
So  loudly,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 

Unlearned  Book  and  rude,  as  well  I  know. 
For  beauty  thou  hast  none,  nor  eloquence, 
Who  did  on  thee  the  hardiness  bestow 
To  appear  before  my  Lady?  but  a  sense 
Thou  surely  hast  of  her  benevolence. 
Whereof  her  hourly  bearing  proof  doih  give ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  l^t  alive. 

Alas,  poor  Book  I  for  thy  unworthiness. 
To  show  to  her  some  pleasant  meanings  writ 
In  winning  words,  since  through  her  gcntiless. 
Thee  she  acc«pts  as  for  her  service  At ! 
Oh  I  it  repents  me  I  have  neither  wit 
Nor  leisure  unto  thee  more  worth  to  give  ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

Beseech  her  meekly  with  all  lowliness. 
Though  I  be  far  from  her  I  reverence, 
To  think  upon  my  truth  and  stedfastness. 
And  to  abridge  my  sorrow's  violence, 
Caused  by  the  wish,  as  knows  your  sapience. 
She  of  her  liking  proof  to  me  would  give ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

l'envov. 
Pleasure's  Aurora^  Day  ofgladsomeness! 
Luna  by  night,  with  heavenly  influence 
Illumined  1  root  of  beauty  and  goodnesse. 
Write,  and  allay,  by  your  benencence, 
My  sighs  breathed  forth  in  silence, — comfort 

give! 
Since  of  all  good,  you  are  the  best  alive. 

EXPLICIT. 


in. 
TROILUS  AND  CRESIDA. 
Next  morning  Troilus  began  to  clear 
His  eyes  from  sleep,  at  the  first  break  of  day 
And  unto  Pandarus,  his  own  Brother  dear, 
For  love  of  God,  full  pitcously  did  say, 
We  must  the  Palace  see  of  Cresida  ; 
For  since  we  yet  may  have  no  other  feast. 
Let  us  behold  her  Palace  at  the  least ! 

And  therewithal  to  cover  his  intent 
A  cause  he  found  into  the  Town  to  go. 
And  they  right  forth  to  Cresid's  Palace  went 
But,  Lord,  this  simple  Troilus  was  woe. 
Him  thought  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break 

in  two; 
For  when  he  saw  her  doors  fast  bolted  all. 
Well  nigh  for  sorrow  down  he  'gan  to  fall 

Therewith  when  this  true  Lover  *gan  behold 
How  shut  was  trvery  window  of  the  place. 
Like  frost  he  thought  hu  heart  was  icy  cold  ; 
For  which,  with  changed,  pale,  and  deadly 

face. 
Without  word  uttered,  forth  he  *gan  to  pace ; 
And  on  his  purpose  bent  so  fast  to  ride 
That  no  wight  ills  continuance  espied. 

Then  said  he  thus,— O  Palace  desolate  I 
O  house  of  houses,  once  so  richly  dight  I 
O  Palace  empty  and  disconsolate  ! 
Thou  lamp  of  which  extinguished  is  the  h'ght : 
O  Palace  whilom  day  that  now  art  night, 
Thou  ought'st  to  fall  and  I  to  die  :  since  she 
Is  gone  who  held  us  both  in  sovereignty 

O,  of  all  houses  once  the  crowned  boast  f 
Palace  illumined  with  the  sun  of  b^ ; 


} 
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O  ring  of  which  the  ruby  now  is  lost, 

0  caii«ic  of  woe,  that  cause  has  been  of  UIss : 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  better,  would  I  Visi 
Thy  cold  doors  ;  but  I  dare  not  for  this  rout ; 
Farewell,  thou  shrine  of  which  the  Saint  is 

outl 

Therewith  he  cast  on  Pandarus  an  eye. 
With  changed  face,  and  piteous  to  behold  ; 
And  when  he  might  his  time  aright  espy, 
Aye  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
Both  his  new  sorrow  and  his  joys  of  old. 
So  piteously,  and  with  so  dead  a  hue. 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorrow  rue. 

Forth>from  the  spot  he  rideth  up  and  down. 
And  everything  to  his  rememberknce 
Came  as  he  rode  by  places  of  the  town 
Where  he  had  felt  such  perfect  pleasure  once. 
Lo,  prouder  saw  I  mine  own  Lady  dance, 
And  in  that  Temple  she  with  her  bright  eyes. 
My  Lady  dear,  orst  bound  me  captive-wise. 

And  yonder  with  joy-smitten  heart  have  I 
Heard  my  own  Cresid's  laugh ;  and  once  at 
play 

1  yonder  saw  her  eke  full  blissfully ; 
And  yonder  once  she  unto  me  'gan  say^ 
Now,  my  sweet  Troilus,  love  me  well,  I  pray  I 
And  there  so  graciously  did  me  behold. 

That  hers  unto  the  death  my  heart  I  hold. 

And  at  the  comer  of  that  self-same  house 
Heard  I  my  most  beloved  Lady  dear. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious 
Singing  so  well,  so  goodly,  smd  so  clear, 
That  in  my  soul  methinks  I  yet  do  hear 
The  blissful  sound  ;  and  in  that  very  place 
My  Lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace. 

O  blissful  God  of  Love  I  then  thus  he  cried, 
When  I  the  process  have  in  memory 
How  thou  hast  wearied  me  on  every  side, 
Men  thence  a  book  might  make,  a  history ; 
What  need  to  seek  a  conquest  over  me. 
Since  I  am  wholly  at  thy  will  ?  what  joy 
Hast  thou  thy  own  liege  subjects  to  destroy? 

Dread  Lord  !  so  fearful  when  provoked,  thine 

ire 
Well  hast  thou  wreaked  on  me  by  psun  and 

grief; 
Now  mercy,  Lord  !  thou  know'st  well  I  desire 
Thy  grace  above  all  pleasures  first  and  chief; 
And  live  and  die  I  will  in  thy  belief: 
For  which  I  ask  for  guerdon  but  one  boon. 
That  Cresida  again  uiou  send  me  soon. 

Constrain  her  heart  as  quickly  to  return 
As  thou  dost  mine  with  longing  her  to  see, 
Then  know  I  well  that  she  would  not  sojourn. 
Now,  blissful  Lord,  so  cruel  do  not  be 
Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  pray  of  thee, 
As  Juno  was  unto  the  Theban  blood. 
From  whence  to  Thebes  came  griefs  in  multi- 
tude. 

And  after  this  he  to  the  ^te  did  go 
Whence  Cresid  rode,  as  if  in  haste  she  was ; 
And  up  and  down  there  went,  and  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himself  full  oft  he  said,  alas  I 
From  hence  my  hope  and  solace  forth  did  pass. 

0  would  the  bKssful  God  now  for  his  joy, 

1  might  her  see  again  coming  to  Troy ! 


I  And  up  to  yonder  hill  was  I  her  guide ; 
Alas,  and  there  I  took  of  her  my  leave ; 
Yonder  I  saw  her  to  her  Father  ride. 
For  very  grief  of  which  my  heart  shall  cleave  >— 
And  hither  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve ; 
And  here  I  dwell  an  outcast  from  all  joy. 
And  shall,  unless  I  see  her  soon  in  Troy. 

And  of  himself  did  he  imagine  oft 

That  he  was  blighted,  pale,  and  waxen  less 

Than  he  was  wont ;  and  that  in  whispers  soft 

Men  saidf  what  may  it  be,  can  no  one  guess 

Why  Troilus  hath  all  this  heaviness? 

All  which  he  of  himself  conceited  wholly 

Out  of  his  weakness  and  his  melancholy. 

Another  time  he  took  into  his  head 

That  every  wight,  who  in  the  way  passed  by. 

Had  of  him  ruth,  and  fancied  that  they  said, 

I  am  right  sorry  Troilus  will  die : 

And  thus  a  day  or  two  drove  wesuily ; 

As  ye  have  heard ;  such  life  'can  he  to  lead 

As  one  that  standeth  betwixt  hope  and  dread. 

For  which  it  pleased  him  in  his  songs  to  show 
The  occasion  of  his  woe,  as  best  he  might ; 
And  made  a  fitting  song,  of  words  but  few. 
Somewhat  his  woeful  heart  to  make  more  light : 
And  when  he  was  removed  from  all  men's  sight. 
With  a  toft  voice,  he  of  his  Lady  dear, 
That  absent  was,  'gan  sing  as  ye  may  hear. 

0  star,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light. 
With  a  sore  heart  well  ought  I  to  bewail. 
That  ever  dark  in  torment,  nieht  by  night. 
Toward  my  death  with  wind  I  steer  and  sail ; 
For  which  upon  the  tenth  night  if  thou  fail 
With  thy  bright  beams  to  guide  me  but  one 

hour, 
My  ship  and  me  Charybdis  will  devour. 

As  soon  as  he  this  song  had  thus  sung  through. 
He  fell  again  into  his  sorrows  old  ; 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wont  to  do, 
Troilus  stood  the  bright  moon  to  behold : 
And  all  his  trouble  to  the  moon  he  told. 
And  said ;  I  wis,  when  thou  art  hom'd  anew, 

1  shall  be  glad  if  all  the  world  be  true. 

Thy  horns  were  old  as  now  upon  that  morrow, 
When  hence  did  journey  my  bright  Lady  dear. 
That  cause  is  of  my  torment  aniTmy  sorrow  ; 
For  which,  oh,  gentle  Luna,  bright  and  clear, 
For  love  of  God,  run  fast  above  thy  sphere ; 
For  when  thy  horns  begin  once  more  to  spring. 
Then  shall  ^e  come  that  with  her  bliss  may 
bring. 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  night 
Than  they  were  wont  to  be — for  he  thought  so ; 
And  that  the  sun  did  take  his  course  not  right. 
By  longer  way  than  he  w*as  wont  to  go  ; 
And  said,  I  am  in  con.stant  dread  I  trow. 
That  Phaeton  his  son  is  yet  alive. 
His  too  fond  father's  car  amiss  to  drive. 

Upon  the  walls  fast  also  would  he  walk. 

To  the  end  that  he  the  Grecian  host  might 

see ; 
And  ever  thus  he  to  himself  would  talk : — 
Lo  !  yonder  is  my  own  bright  Lady  free ; 
Or  yonder  is  it  tKat  the  tents  must  be ; 
And  thence  does  come  this  air  which  is  so  tweet 
That  IB  my  toul  I  feel  the  joy  of  it. 


SBLECTIOlfS  F 
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A  wevy  aihUc  in  pain  he  toutth  thui, 

By  n.™«u  thu.  inatLt^h.  my  &«. 

Till  fully  pait  and  Eonc  >u  Ihc  ninlh  nifht  1 

li  of  my  Laily^i  nghi  heavr  and  sore  ; 

And  ever  at  hii  tide  itood  Pandaiui, 

1  provt  il  Ihui  ;  for  in  do  oiher  ipan 
Of  »il  Ihis  lo-n,  »vc  only  in  ihii  place. 

Who  busily  made  u«  of  all  hii  miifti 

To  comfort  bira,  and  make  his  heart  more  U|tht  J 

P«!  I  >  wind  that  »>ui.  J.^lh  »  like  pun ; 

Giving  him  alwiyi  hope,  that  the  the  momxr 

It  Biih,  AIM,  »h)r  ««ml  «rt  «  iwniii  I 

Of  ihe  Itnth  day  will  came,  and  end  hu  Wlfow- 

POEMS  REFERRING  TO  THE  PEMOD  OF  OLD  AGK 


THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  BEGOAB. 
The  claw  of  IJ=agarj  iq  which  the  Old  Mi 
here  d«cnbed  Sclongs  will  probably  mm.., 
old  and  infinn  pengns,  who  conliDcd  them^ 
Kins  10  a  f,uted  lound  in  iheir  neiEhbo.ir- 
hood,  and  had  certain  fixed  day%  on  whL-' 
at  difierent  hou»a,  they  regularly  recei^ 


d  Begnr  m  my  w 
MttOy  Ihe  higi 


the  tttep  rough 
ThiagedMs 


The  aged  Berear  eominB,  nuiu  hit  woA, 
And  UlU  the  latch  for  him  tliat  he  may  pas. 
Thepoil-boy,  when  hi!  ratlliiig  whciJi  oerlatt 
I'h*  aged  Begear  in  the  woody  lane. 

The  old  man  does  not  change  hii'couise,  the  hoy 

And  puH4 


_   Illy  by,  without  a . 
Upi,  or  angec  at  his  hea 


Upoi 


On  IhegTouitd 


Had  plaod  hii  ilaff 

^□al  overlay!  the  pie ;  and,  from  a  bag 

All  white  with  flour,  the  dole  of  village  damei. 


Simotiniied  hy  thoK  vn 
He  lat,  and  ale  hit  (bod 
And  ever,  leallered  froe 


So  hclplesi 


Walche!  ihe  and  Beggar  with  a  look 
Sidelong,  and  half-re-ened.    She  who  lends 
1  lie  toll-gate,  when  in  Himmet  at  her  doot 
She  lui^  her  wheel,  If  on  the  road  (he  wei 


AodseldoDi  knowing  that  be  k 
Some  scattered  leal,  or  maikt 


HintaH-tiailjwithhim;'i 


in  loon  ana  moiion  Uiai  the  cottage  cub, 

1  he  vacant  and  the  buny,  matdt  and  youiiii. 
And  urchins  newly  breeched— all  pan  him  by  r 
Him  even  the  ilow'paced  waggon  leaveaiehind. 


Who  have  a  bm 
Heart^iwoln,  wi 


mr  pnde  ye  eon  template 
'■T^'Naluivsl^"-  I' 


••;-'j 


iivorced  from  good—*  ipiiit  and  pulie  ot 
Ufc  and  Km),  to  every  mode  of  being 
iserarably  linked.     Then  be  assured 
h    h         "'*"  °"  aught— that  ever  c™ 
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So  low  as  to  be  scorned  without  a  sin  ; 
Without  offence  to  God  cast  out  of  view ; 
Like  the  dry  remnant  of  a  garden-flower 
Whose  secd^  are  shed,  or  as  an  implement 
Worn  out  and  worthless.     While  from  door, to 

door 
\  This  old  Man  creeps,  the  villag:ers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity. 
Eke  unremembered.  and  so  keeps  alive 
The  kindly  mood  in  Hearts  which  lapse  of  years, 
And  that  half-wisdom  half-experience  gives. 
Make  slow  to  fed,  and  by  sure  steps  resign 
To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares. 
Among  the  farms  and  solitarv  huts, 
Hamlets  and  thinly-scattered  villages. 
Where'er  the  ag^  Beggar  takes  his  roun 
The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 
To  acts  of  love  :  and  habit  dficsih*  wodc_ 
Of  reason;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 
Whfch  Ycason  cherishes.    And  thus  the  soul. 
By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleasure  unpursued. 
Doth  find  herself  insensibly  disposed 
To  virtue  and  true  goodness^ 

Some  there  are. 
By  their  f^ood  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative,  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kind'e :  even  such 

minds 
In  childhood,  from  this  solitarv  Bebg, 
Or  from  like  wanderer,  hapiv  have  received 
(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that  books 
Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do !} 
That  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought. 
In  which  they  found  their  kindred  vrith  a  world 
Where^  want  and  sorrow  were.    The  easy  man 
Who  sits  at  his  own  door,— and.  like  ihe  pe.ir 
That  overhangs  his  head  from  the  green  wall. 
Feeds  in  the  sunshine :  the  robust  and  young. 
The  prosperous  and  luithinking,  they  who  live 
Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  KtUe  grove 
Of  their  own  kindred  ;— all  behold  in  him 
A  silent  monitor,  which  on  their  miiKls 
Must  nieeds  impress  a  transitory  thought 
Of  self-congratulation,  to  the  heart 
Of  each  recalling  his  peailiar  boons, 
Jms  charters  and  exemptions ;  and,  perchance, 
Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 
And  arcumspection  needful  to  preserve 
Vi^  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up 
The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  least. 
And  'tis  no  vuTgar  service,  makes  them  felt 


Yet  further. Many,  I  believe,  there  are 

Who  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency. 

Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 

No  self-reproach  ;  who  of  the  moral  law 

Established  in  the  land  where  they  abide 

Are  strict  observers ;  and  not  negligent 

In   acts  of  love   to   those  with  whom  they 

dwell. 
Their  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their  blood. 
^   Praise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  slumbers  peace  ! 

^^"^ But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor ; 
Go,  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  bie  here 
'In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 

^And  these  inevitable  charities, 

/Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul? 

^  No— man  is  dear  to  man  :  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  «  weary  life 


When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have 

been. 
Themselves,  the  lathers  and  the  dealera-out 
Of  some  small  hlessiags;  have  been  kind  to 

-  such 
As  needed  Idmlness,  for  this  angle  cause, 
That  we  have  ail  of  us  one  human  heart. 
— Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  B<dng  known. 
My  neighbour,  when  with  punctual  care,  each 

week 
Dulv  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  herself 
By  her  own  wants,  she  from  tier  store  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  Mendicsmt,  and  from  her  door 
Returning  with  exhilarated  heart. 
Sits  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  heaven. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blesnng  on  his  head ! 
And  while  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
llie  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heaven 
Has  nun^  around  him  :  and,  while  life  is  hi^ 
Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villaget^X 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts.       "^ 
— ^Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  nis  head  ! 
And,  lonjg  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys  ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows  ; 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the 

heath 
Beat  his  grev  locks  against  his  withered  face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his.  heart.      . 
Mav  never  Housb,  misnamed  of  Industry)*^ 
Make  him  a  captive  !— for  that  pent-up  din,  » 
Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  clog  the  axr^ 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes  ; 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not. 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
Few  are  his  pleasures :  if  his  eyes  have  now 
Been  doomed  so  long  to  9tX\\e  upon  earth  ' 
That  not  without  some  effart  they  behold. 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun,  r  ' 
Rising  or  setting,  let  the  li^ht  at  least 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs. 
And  let  him,  whert  and  •afhen  he  will,  sit  down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  on  a  grassy  bank 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  bird« 
Sh^  his  chance-gathered  meal :  and,  finally. 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die  1 

X798. 
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II. 


THE  FARMER  OF  TILSBURY  VALE. 

Tis  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  falsely  refined. 
The  squeamish  in  taste,  and  the  narrow  of 

mind. 
And  the  small  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen. 
That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  men. 

He  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London's  wide  Town; 
His  staff  is  a  sceptre — his  grey  hairs  a  crown  ; 
And  his  bright  eyes  look  brighter,  set  off  by 

the  streak 
Of  the  unfaded  rose  that  still  blooms  on  his 

cheek. 
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'Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sonshixie  of  mom, — 'mid 

the joy 
Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  Uoom,  when  a 

boy: 
That  countenance  there  fashioned,  which,  spite 

of  a  stain 
That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will 

remain. 

A  Farmer  he  was  ;  and  his  house  far  and  near 
Was  the  boast  of  the  country  for  excellent  cheer: 
How  oft  have  1  heard  in  sweet  TiLsbury  Vale 
Of  the  silver-rimmed  horn  whence  he  dealt  his 

mild  ale  I 
Yet  Adam  was  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin. 
His  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  Master 

was  doing ; 
And  turnips,  and  com-Iand,  and  meadow,  and 

lea. 
All  caught  the  infection— as  generous  as  he. 

Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the  bowl, — 
The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul : 
He  strayed  through  the  fields  like  an  indolent 

wight. 
The  quiet  of  nature  was  Adam's  delight. 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought ;  and  the  poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door: 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had ;  or,  to  say 
What  less  may  mislead  you,  they  took  it  away. 
Thus  thirty  smooth  yeais  did  he  thrive  on  his 

farm : 
The  Genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from  harm  : 
At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sorrow, 
His  means  are  run  out, — he  must  beg,  or  must 

borrow. 
To  the  neighbours  he  went,— all  were  free  with 

their  money ;  ..,,., 

For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished  with 

honey 
That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth;— He  contmued 

his  rounds. 
Knocked   here— and   knocked  there,  pounds 

still  adding  to  pounds. 
He  paid  what  he  could  with  his  ill-gotten  pelf. 
And   something,   it   might   be,   reserved   for 

himself:  .    . 

Then  (what  b  too  true)  without  hintmg  a  word. 
Turned  his  back  on  the  country— and  off  like  a 

bird. 
You  Ufk  up  your  eyes  I— but  I  guess  that  you 

frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the  shame; 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art. 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  eate  of  his  heart 
To  London— a  sad  emigration  I  ween— 
With  his  gray  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook  and 

the  green ;  ,      , .  , 

And  there,  with  small  wealth  but  his  legs  and 

his  hands. 
As  kmely  he  stood  as  a  crow  on  the  sands. 
All   trades,    as   need   was,    did   old   Adam 

assume, — 
Served  as  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and 

groom ; 
But  nature  is  gracious,  neces^ty  kind. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in  his 

mind. 
He  seems  ten  Inrthdays  younger,  b  green  and 

b  stout; 


Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run  about; 
You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  his  beard  was 

alive. 
And  Iiis  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  Icburely  goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that  he 

knows ; 
But  often  hb  mind  b  compelled  to  demur, 
And  you  guess  that  the  'more  then  his  body 

must  stir. 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  b  he. 
Like  one  whose  own  countrv's  far  over  the  sea ; 
And  Nature,  while  througn  the  great  city  he 

hies, 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  hb  heart  by  surpnse. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  b  young. 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on  hb 

ton^e ; 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs, 
And  tears  of  fifteen  will  come  into  his  eyes. . 
What's  a  tempest  to  him,  or  the  dry  parching 

heats? 
Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  pass  over  the 

streets;  ^         .,,         . 

With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will  stand. 
You  might  think  he'd  twelve  reapers  at  work  in 

the  Strand. 
Where  proud  Covent-garden  in  desolate  hours 
Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her  fruits  and 

her  flowers. 
Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  have 

made 
Poor  winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquer- 
ade. 
'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  of  straw. 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  hb  memory  will 

teem. 
And  hb  hearing  b  touched  with  the  sounds  of  a 

dream. 
Up  the  Haymarket  hill  he  oft  whbtles  hb  way, 
Tuusts  his  hands  in  a  waggon,  and  smeUs  at 

the  hay ;  ^      .     , 

He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath  mown. 
And  b  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  hb  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  rcpsur,— 
If  you  pass  by  at  moxning,  you'll  meet  with  him 

there. 
The  breath  of  the  cows  you  may  see  him 

inhale. 
And  hb  heart  all  the  while  b  in  Tibbury  Vale. 

Now  farewell,  old  Adam  I  when  low  thou  art 

laid. 
May  one  blade  of  msa,  spring  up  over  thy  head ; 
And  I  hope  that  thy  grave,  wheresoever  it  be. 
Will  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves  of  a 

tree. 
1803,  

III. 

THE  SMALL  CELANDINE. 

Thbsb  b  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine, 
That  shrinks,  like  many  more,  from  cold  and 

rain;  ,       ^  ,. 

And,  the  fint  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine, 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  'tb  out  again! 
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When  hailstones  have  been  falling,  swarm  on 

swann. 
Or  blasts  the  green  field  and  the  trees  distrest, 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  muffled  up  from  harm. 
In  close  self-shelter,  like  a  thing  at  rest. 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  Flower  I  passed 
And  recognised  it,  though  an  altered  form. 
Now  standing  forth  an  offering  to  the  blast. 
And  buffeted  at  will  by  rain  anid  storm. 

I  stopped,  and  said  with  inly-muttered  voice, 
"It  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  seek  the 

cold : 
This  neither  is  its  courage  nor  its  choice. 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old. 

The  sunshine  may  not  cheer  it,  nor  the  dew ; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay  : 
Stiff  in  its  members,  withered,  changed  of  hue." 
And,  in  my  spleen,  I  smiled  that  it  was  grey. 

To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favourite— then,  worse 

truth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner — ^behold  our  lot  I 
O  Man,  that  from  thy  fair  and  diinine  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed 

not! 
1804.  

IV. 

THE  TWO  THIEVES  ; 

OS, 

THE  LAST  STAGS  OP  AVARICK. 

O  NOW  that  the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine, 
And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  the  banks  of 

the  Tyne, 
Then  the  Muses  might  deal  with  me  just  as 

thev  chose. 
For  I'd  taice  my  vast  leave  both  of  verse  and  of 

prose. 

What  feats  would  I  work  inth  my  magical 
hand! 

Book-learning  and  books  should  be  banished 
the  land : 

And,  for  hunger  and  thirst  and  such  trouble- 
some calls. 

Every  ale-house  should  then  have  a  feast  on 
its  walls. 

The  traveller  would  hang  his  wet  clothes  on  a 

chair; 
Let  them  smoke,  let  them  bturn,  not  a  straw 

would  he  care  1 
For  the  Prodigal  Son,  Joseph's  Dream  and  his 

sheaves. 
Oh,  what  would  they  be  to  my  tale  of  two 

Thieves  r 

The  One,  yet  unbreeched,  is  not  three  birth- 
days old. 

His  Grandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty  times 
told; 

There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  foul 
weather 

Between  them,  and  both  go  a-pilfering  together. 

With  chips  is  the  carpenter  strewing  his  floor  Y 
Is  a  cart-load  of  turf  at  an  old  woman's  door  ? 


Old  Daniel  his  hand  to  the  treasure  will  slide  I 
And  his  Grandson's  as  busy  at  work  by  his  side. 

Old  Daniel  begins ;  he  stops  short—  and  his  eye. 
Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cunning  and 

sly: 
'Tis  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  his  own. 
But  tells  a  plain  tale  of  the  days  that  are  flown. 

He  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by  the 

wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires : 
And  what  if  he  cherished  his  purse  T    'Twas  no 

more 
Than  treading  a  path  trod  by  thousands  before. 

nNras  a  path  trod  by  thousands ;  but  Daniel  is 

one 
Who  went  something  farther  than  others  have 

gone, 
And  now  with  old  Daniel  you  see  how  it  fares  ; 
You  see  to  what  end  he  Kas  brought  his  grey 

hairs. 

The  pair  sally  forth  hand  in  hand :  'ere  the  sun 
Has  peered  o'er  the  beeches,  Uieir  work  is 

beg^n: 
And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall, 
Thb  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  that  not  at  alL 

They  hunt  through  the  streets  with  deliberate 

tread, 
And  each,  in  his  turn,  becomes  leader  or  led ; 
And,  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their 

wiles. 
Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with  smiles. 

Neither  checked  by  the  rich  wxr  the  needy  they 

roam; 
For  the  grey-headed  Sire  has  a  daughter  at 

home, 
Who  will  gkully  repair  all  the  damage  that's 

done ; 
And  three,  were  it  asked,  would  be  rendered 

for  one. 

Old  Man  I  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  have  e^ed, 
I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  Boy  at  thv  side  : 
Long  yet  ma/st  thou  live  1  for  a  teacner  we 

see 
lliat  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature  in  thee. 
xSoow 


V. 


ANIMAL  TRANQUILLITY  AND  DECAY. 

Ths  little  hedgerow  birds, 
That  peck  along  the  road,  regard  him  noL 
He  travels  on,  and  in  his  face,  his  step, 
His  gait,  is  one  expression  :  eveiy  limb, 
His  look  and  bendmg  figure,  all  bespeak 
A  man  who  does  not  move  with  pain,  but  moves 
With  thought. — He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet :  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  effort  seems  forgotten ;  one  to  whom 
Long  patience  hath  such  mild  composure  given 
That  patience  now  doth  seem  a  thme  of  which 
He  hath  no  need.     He  is  by  nature  led 
To  peace  so  perfect  that  the  young  behold 
With  envy  what  the  Old  Man  hardly  feels. 
1798. 


EPITAPHS  AND  ELEGIAC  PIECES. 


WEBr  nut.  beloVEd  Friends  < 
For  rue  with  liehl  be  iroubl. 
Hjive  1  been  uken ;  thii  ii  | 
And  ihu  KJone-the  life  whii 


To  G<Md,  whereof  in 


hould  speak  for  him.  t 
'« that  fond  wi^  of  ol 


cor  the! 


Diew  Titus  from  the  depth  of  Ul 

Where  gpli  detenniDei   tietweeD   right  aoc 

Yet  did  at  length  hi<  \ojikr  of  heart. 
And  hijpure  luiircginiuj,  )cad  him  Inclt 
To  wait  upon  the  bright  and  gracious  Mruei. 
Whom  he  had  early  loved.     And  not  in  vain 
Such  eour«  he  held  r  Bologna'jl 


Then  plea 


the  Sage'*' 


lis  dayi ;  and  a! 


Behold  a  high  ilo^tion  »udde°iiT)r"  *      ^ 
To  Amo'a  Aide  halh  brought  him.  and  he 

charmed 
A  Tu«an  audience :  but  rull  uon  wai  called 
To  the  perpetual  bienee  oF  the  erave- 
Moum.  Italy,  the  1o»l4  of  him  who  stood 


Within  Savona  >  walls,  of  gentle  blood. 
On  ■nber'»  hanks  my  youth  wa.  dedicate 
To  sacred  Aludiet ;  and  the  Roman  Shepherd 

Well  did  I  waich,  much  laboured,  nor  had  power 

Waa  smltEen  hy  the  Elcat  ones  of  the  world, 
Em  did  nol  fifl  -.  ror°Virtuc  brave,  all  shocks 

Medid  aTindlier  iSitune  then  iniile 


Siretched  out  for  my  ( 


Of 
Ac 

Tn 

wounis,  and  bright 

man  who.  when  hi.  life 

iwordi  ftathing  in  the 
He  who  hath  been 

uldrepreJnllhecou 
the  vexed  waten,  an 

d  rroiD  earliev  youth, 
ntenancehorribt 

- Fiftyyean 

'er  the  well-steered  galley,  did  I  rule:-*- 
om  huge  Peloru.  to  the  Atlantic  pUlan, 

^the  b^  gldfs  iTranr^  of 


Availed  not  ti 
What  noble  r 
On  regal  dec! 


u  lolly  and  tbe  low. 
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We  sail  the  sea  of  life— a  CaJm  One  finds. 
And  One  a  Tem^si— and,  the  voyage  o'er» 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savona  \ns  my  birth-place,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  parents  :  seventy  years  and  three 
Lived  I— then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 

V. 

True  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero 
With  an  untoward  fate  was  long  involved 
In  odious  litigation  ;  and  full  long. 
Fate  harder  still !  had  he  to  endure  assaults 
Of  racking  malady.    And  true  it  is 
That  not  the  less  a  frank  courageous  heart 
And  buoyant  spirit  triumphed  over  pain  ; 
And  he  was  strong  to  follow  in  the  steps 
Of  the  fair  Muses.    Not  a  covert  path 
,  Leads  to  the  dear  Parnassian  forest's  shade. 
That  might  from  him  be  hidden ;  not  a  tnck 
Mounts  to  pellucid  Hippocrene,  but  he 
Had  traced  its  windings. — This  Savona  knows, 
Yet  no  sepulchral  honours  to  her  Son 
She  paid,  for  in  our  age  the  heart  is  ruled 
Only  by  gold.    And  now  a  simple  stone 
Inscribed  with  this  memorial^  here  is  raised 
Bv  his  bereft,  his  lonely,  Chiabrera. 
ThixJc  not,  O  Passenger  !  who  read'st  the  lines. 
That  an  exceeding  love  hath  dazzled  me ; 
No — ^he  was  One  whose  memory  ought  to  spread 
Where'er  Permessus  bears  an  honoured  name. 
And  live  as  long  as  its  pure  stream  shall  flow. 

VT. 

Destinkd  to  war  from  very  infancy 
Was  I,  Roberto  Dati,  and  I  took 
In  Malta  the  white  symbol  of  the  Cross : 
Nor  in  life's  vigorous  season  did  I  shun 
Hazard  or  toil ;  among  the  sands  was  seen 
Of  Libya  ;  and  not  seldom,  on  the  banks 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  'twas  my  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  sounded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  such  fate : 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrong, 
That  stnpped  of  arms  I  to  my  end  am  brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
Yet  haply  Amo  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for  me.    Thou,  loiter  not  nor  halt 
In  thy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fleeting  and  how  frail  is  human  life  f 

VTI. 

O  FLOWKR  of  all  that  springs  from  gentle  blood. 
And  all  that  generous  nurture  breeds  to  make 
Youth  amiable  ;  O  friend  so  true  of  soul 
To  fair  Aglaia  ;  by  what  envy  moved, 
LeUus  I  luis  death  cut  short  thy  brillumt  day 
In  its  sweet  opening  f  and  what  dire  mishap 
Has  from  Savona  torn  her  best  delight? 
For  thee  she  mourns,  nor  e'er  wul  cease  to 

mourn ; 
And,  should  the  out-pouxings  of  her  eyes  suf- 
fice not 
For  her  heart's  grief,  she  will  entreat  Sebeto 
Not  to  withholdnis  bounteous  aid,  Sebeto 
Who  saw  thee,  on  his  margin,  yield  to  death. 
In  the  chaste  arms  of  thy  belovM  Love  !^ 
What  profit'riches  t  what  docs  youth  avail  t 
^ust  are  our  ho[>es  : — I,  weeping  bitterly, 
Penned  these  sad  lines,  nor  can  Torbear  to  pray 
That  every  gentle  Spirit  hither  led 
May  read  them  not  without  some  bitter  tears. 


VIII. 

Not  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  He 
On  whom  the  duty  fell  (for  at  that  time 
The  £ither  sojourned  in  a  distant  land) 
Deposit  in  the  hollow  of  this  tomb 
A  brother's  Child,  most  tenderly  beloved  1 
Francesco  was  the  name  the  Youth  had  borne, 
PozzoBONNELLi  his  illustrious  house ; 
And.  when  beneath  this  stone  the  Corse  was 

laid. 
The  eyes  of  all  Savona  streamed  with  tears. 
Alas !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 
Had  scarcely  flowered :  and  at  this  early  time, 
hv  genuine  virtue  he  inspired  a  hope 
Tnat  greatly  cheered  his  country :  to  his  kin 
He  promised  comfort:   and  the   flattering 

thoughts  ^ 
His  firiends  nad  in  their  fondness  entertained 
He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 
Now  is  there  not  good  reason  to  bresdc  forth 
Into  a  passionate  lament? — O  Soul  t 
Short  while  a  Pilgrim  in  our  nether  world* 
Do  thou  enjoy  the  calm  empyreal  air : 
^  And  round  this  earthly  tomo  let  roses  rise. 
An  everlasting  spring  I  in  memory 
Of  that  delightful  fragrance  which  was  onco 
From  thy  mild  manners  quietly  exhaled. 

IX. 

Pause,  courteous  Spirit ! — Balbi  supplicates 
That  Thou,  with  no  reluctant  voice,  tor  him 
Here  laid  in  mortal  darknes&  wouldst  prefer 
A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
This  to  the  dead  by  sacred  right  belongs  ; 
All  else  is  nothing. — Did  occasion  suit 
To  tell  his  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 
Would  ill  sufiice :  for  Plato's  lore  sublime. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Enriched  smd  beautified  his  studious  mind : 
With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 
As  with  a  chosen  friend  ;  nor  did  he  leave 
Those  laureat  vrreaths  ungathered  which  the 

Nymphs 
Twine  near  their  loved  Permessus. — Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplifting. 
His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  songs 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  consecrate  of  old ; 
And  his  Permessus  found  on  Lebanon. 
A  blessed  Man  I  who  of  protracted  days 
Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep ; 
But  truly  did  He  live  his  life.     Urbino, 
Take  pnde  in  him !— O  Passenger,  farewell  1 


I. 
Bv  a  Uest  Husband  guided,  Mary  came 
From  nearest  kindred,  Vernon  her  new  name  ; 
She  came,  though  meek  of  soul,  in  seemly  pride 
Of  happiness  and  hope,  a  youthful  Bride. 
O  dread  reverse  I  if  aught  ie  so,  which  proves 
That  God  will  chasten  whom  he  dearly  loves. 
Faith  bore  her  up  through  pains  in  mercy  given. 
And  troubles  that  were  each  a  step  to  Heaven : 
Two  Babes  were  laid  in  earth  before  she  died ; 
A  third  now  slumbers  at  the  Mother's  side  ; 
Its  Sister-twin  survives,  whose  smiles  afibrd 
A  trembling  solace  to  her  widowed  Lord. 

Reader  1  if  to  thy  bosom  cling  the  pain 
Of  recent  sorrow  combated  in  vain ; 
Or  if  thy  cherished  grief  have  failed  to  thwart 
Time  still  intent  on  his  insidious  part. 
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Lulling    the    mourner's  bast  good  thoughts 

asleep, 
Pilfering  regrets  we  would,  but  cannot,  keep ; 
Bear  with  Him— judge  Htm  gently  who  makes 

.  known 
His  bitter  loss  by  this  memorial  Stone ; 
And  pray  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the  grace 
Of  resignation  find  a  hallowed  place. 

II. 
Six  months  to  six  years  added  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth,  by  sin  unstained : 
O  blessed  Lord  I  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  Child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved ; 
Support  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed,  and  now  is  wholly  thine  ! 

III. 

CENOTAPH. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Frances  Fer- 
mor,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Church 
of  Claines^  near  Worcester,  this  stone  is  erected 
bv  her  sister.  Dame  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  BarL,  who,  feeling  not  less 
than  the  love  of  a  brother  for  the  deceased, 
commends  this  memorial  to  the  care  of  his  heirs 
and  successors  in  the  possession  of  this  place. 

By  vain  affections  unenthralled, 
Though  resolute  when  duty  called 
To  meet  the  world's  broad  eve. 
Pure  as  the  holiest  cloistered  nun 
That  ever  feared  the  tempting  sun. 
Did  Fermor  live  and  die. 

This  Tablet,  hallowed  by  her  name. 
One  heart-relieving  tear  may  claim ; 
But  if  the  pensive  gloom 
Of  fond  regret  be  still  thy  choice. 
Exalt  thy  spirit,  hear  the  voice 
Of  Jesus  from  her  tomb  I 

I  AM  THB  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFB." 


*f 


IV. 

EPITAPH 

IN  THB  CHAPEL-VAKD  OP  LANCDALB, 
WESTMORELAND. 

By  plavful  smiles,  (alas  !  too  oft 

A  sad  Heart's  sunshine)  by  a  soft 

And  gentle  nature,  and  a  free 

Yet  modest  hand  of  charity, 

"Through  life  was  Owbn  Lloyd  endeared 

To  young  and  old ;  and  how  revered 

Had  been  that  pious  spirit,  a  tide 

Of  humble  mourners  testified. 

When,  after  pains  dispensed  to  prove 

The  measure  of  God's  chastening  love. 

Here,   brought  from   far,   his  corse   found 

rest, — 
Fulfilment  of  his  own  request : — 
Urged  less  for  this  Yew's  shade,  though  he 
Planted  with  such  fond  hope  the  tree ; 
Less  for  the  love  of  stream  and  rock. 
Dear  as  they  were,  than  that  his  Flock, 
When  they  no  more  their  Pastor's  voice 
Could  hear  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
Through  good  and^vil,  help  might  have. 
Admonished,  from  his  silent  grave, 
Of  righteousness,  of  sins  forgiven. 
For  peace  on  earth  and  bliss  in  heaven. 


v. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  THB 

VILLAGE  SCHOOL  OF , 

X798. 

I  COMB,  ye  little  noisy  Crew, 
Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent 
I  heard  the  blessing  which  to  you 
Our  common  Friend  and  Father  sent. 
I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died ; 
And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 
I  raised,  while  kneeling  by  his  side. 
His  hand :— it  dropped  like  lead. 
Your  hands,  dear  Little^nes,  do  all 
That  can  be  done,  will  never  £U1 
Like  his  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day,  blow  foul  or  fair. 
Ne'er  will  the  best  of  all  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hours ; 
But  he  could  see  the  woods  and  plains. 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  showers 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  panes. 
Now   stretched  beneath   his   grass-g;reen 

mound 
He  rests  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 
He  loved  the  breathing  air,  ^ 
He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  rise 
Or  set,  to  him  where  now  he  lies. 
Brings  not  a  moment's  care. 
Alas !  what  idle  words ;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  Master's  sake 
And  yours,  love  prompted  me  to  make 
The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attifc 
With  learned  ears  may  ill  agree. 
But  chanted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
WiU  make  a  touching  melody. 

DIRCB. 

Mourn.  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  grey  stone  * 
Thou  Angler,  by  the  silent  flood ; 
And  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone. 
Thou  Woodman,  in  the  distant  woodl 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
Though  blind,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hum ; 
And  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy ! 
Bom  deaf,  and  living  deaf  and  dumb. 

Thou  drooping  sick  Man.  bless  the  Guide 
Who  cheoced  or  turned  thy  headstrong 

youth, 
As  he  before  had  sanctified 
Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 

Ye  Striplings,  light  of  heart  and  gay. 

Bold  settlers  on  some  foreign  shore. 

Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  turned  this 

way, 
A  sigh  to  him  whom  we  deplore. 

For  us  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accord  our  voices  raise. 
Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulness  and  praise. 

And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
From  ill  we  meet  or  good  we  miss. 
May  touches  of  his  memory  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mothers  kis^ 
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BT  THE  SIDB  OF  THB  GSAVB  SOMB  YBARS 
APTBX. 

Long  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 
But  benefits,  his  gift,  we  trace — 
Expressed  in  every  eye  we  meet 
Round  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place. 

To  stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flowed  from  his  life  what  still  they  hol4; 
Light  pleasures,  every  day,  renewed, 
And  blessings  half  a  century  old. 

Oh  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay. 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  chanty's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss ; 
And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  crave 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  Cross, 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave.  * 

VI. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SVCCBSTVD  BY  A  PICTURB  OP  TEBLB  CASTLB, 
IN  A  STORM,  PAINTED  BY  SIR  CBORCB  BEAU- 
MONT. 

I  WAS  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile  I 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee : 
I  saw  thee  every  dajr ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Fonn  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  I 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  I 
Whene  er  I  looked,  thy  Image  still  was  there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm !  it  seemed  no  sleep  ; 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle   things. 

Ah !  THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's 

hand. 
To  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the 

gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream  ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile 
Amid  a  world  now  different  from  this  I 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

lliou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house 

divine 
Of  peaceful  years ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven  ;— 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 
Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made : 
And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 
A  sted£ast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — 'tis  so  no  more ; 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore ; 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanised  my  SouL 

^  *  See  upon  the  subiect  of  the  three  foregoing 
pieces  the  Fountain,  &c.  &c.,  page  396. 


Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,4uid  be  what  I  have  been : 
The  feehng  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old  ; 
This,  whi^  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend  I  who  would  have 

been  the  Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 
Thb  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend ; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  'tis  a  passionate  Work — yet  wise  and  well. 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here  ; 

That  Hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  I 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time. 
The  lightning,  the  fiorce  wind,  and  trampling 

waves. 

Farewell^  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 
Housed  m  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind  I 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude^  and  ]Atient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne ! 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here.— • 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 
1805. 


vii. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

SwEBT  Flower  I  belike  one  day  to  have 

A  place  upon  thy  Poet's  grave, 

I  welcome  thee  once  more : 

But  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea. 

My  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee. 

Although  he  loved  more  silently. 

Sleeps  by  his  native  shore. 

Ah !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 

When  to  that  ship  he  bent  his  way. 

To  govern  and  to  guide :  ^ 

His  wish  was  ^ned :  a  little  time 

Would  bring  him  back  in  manhood's  prime 

And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb  ; 

With  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  full  of  hope  day  followed  day 

While  that  stout  Ship  at  anchor  lay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight ; 

The  May  had  then  made  all  things  green  : 

And,  floating  there,  in  pomp  serene, 

lliat  Ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen. 

His  pride  and  his  delight  I 

Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought : 
In  more  than  happy  mood 
To  your  abodes,  bright  daisy  Flowers  f 
He  then  would  stcalat  leisure  hours. 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowers, 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  !— the  ship  is  gone  ;^> 
Returns  from  her  long  course : — ^anon 
Sets  sail : — in  season  due. 
Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand : 
But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 
They  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 
For  Him  and  for  his  crew. 
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Ill-fated  Vessel  .'—ghastly  shock  I 

—At  length  delivered  from  the  rock, 

The  deep  she  hath  regained  ; 

And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer ; 

Labouring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear, 

To  reach  a  safer  shore— now  near, 

Yet  not  to  be  attained  1 

"  Silence  I "  the  brave  Commander  cried ; 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied. 
It  was  the  last  death-shriek. 
— A  few  (my  soul  oft  sees  that  sif  ht) 
Survive  upon  the  tall  mast's  height ; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night — 
For  Him  in  vain  I  seek. 


Six  weeks  beneath  the  moving  i 

He  lay  in  slumber  quietly ; 

Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 

To  quit  the  Ship  for  which  he  died, 

(All  claims  of  duty  satisfied ;) 

And  there  they  found  him  at  her  ude ; 

And  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Vain  service  I  yet  not  vainly  done 
For  this,  if  other  end  were  none. 
That  He,  who  had  been  cast 
Upon  a  way  of  life  unmeet 
For  such  a  gentle  Soul  and  sweet. 
Should  find  an  undistiu-bed  retreat 
Near  what  he  loved,  at  last- 
That  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  field 
To  Him  a  resting-place  should  yield, 
A  meek  man  and  a  brave  \ 
llie  birds  shall  sing  and  ocean  make 
A  mournful  murmur  for  his  sake; 
And  Thou,  sweet  Flower,  shalt  sleep  and  wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave. 
1805. 


VIIL 
ELEGIAC  VERSES, 

IN  MEMORY  OP  MY  BKOTHKR,  JOHN  WORDS- 
WORTH, COMMANDfER  OF  THE  B.  I.  COM- 
PANY'S SHIP  THB  EARL  OP  ABERGAVENNY, 
IN  WHICH  HE  PERISHED  BY  CALAMITOUS 
SHIPWRECK,  FSB.  6tH,  X805. 

Composed  near  the  Mountain  track,  that  leads 
from  Grasmere  through  Grisdale  Hawes, 
where  it  descends  towsmls  Patterdale. 

2805. 

I. 

Ths  Sheep-boy  whistled  loud,  and  lo ! 
That  instant,  startled  by  the  shock. 
The  BuzEard  mounted  from  the  rock 
Deliberate  and  slow : 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  his  flight ; 
Oh  I  could  he  on  that  woeful  night 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear. 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struggled  with  the  Sea, 
When  safety  was  so  near. 

IT. 

Thus  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart 
I  spoke  (but  let  that  pang  be  still) 
When  risinf^  from  the  rode  at  will, 
I  saw  the  Bird  depart 


And  let  me  cahnly  bless  the  Power 
That  meets  me  in  this  unknown  Flower, 
Affecting  type  of  him  I  mourn ! 
With  caunness  suffer  and  believe, 
And  grieve,  and  know  that  I  must  grieve, 
Not  cheerless,  though  forlorn. 

III. 
Here  did  we  stop  ;  and  here  looked  round 
While  each  into  nimself  descends. 
For  that  last  thought  of  parting  Friends 
That  is  not  to  be  found. 
Hidden  was  Grasmere  Vale  from  s^ht. 
Our  home  and  his,  his  heart's  delight. 
His  quiet  heart's  selected  home. 
But  ume  before  him  melts  away. 
And  he  hath  feeling  of  a  day 
Of  blessedness  to  come. 

IV. 

Full  soon  in  sorrow  did  I  weep^ 

Taught  that  the  mutual  hope  was  dust, 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust. 

How  miserably  deep  I 

All  vanished 4n  a  single  word, 

A  breath,^  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard. 

Sea  —  Ship  —  drowned  —  Shipwreck — so  it 

came. 
The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gone  ; 
He  who  had  been  our  living  John 
Was  nothing  but  a  name. 

v.  ^ 
That  was  indeed  a  parting  !  oh. 
Glad  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past ; 
For  there  were  some  on  whom  it  cast 
Unutterable  woe. 

But  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains  ;— 
From  many  a  humble  source,  to  pains^ 
Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release ; 
Even  here  I  feel  it,  even  this  Plant 
Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 
To  comfort  and  to  peace. 

VI. 

He  would  have  loved  thy  modest  grace. 

Meek  Flower  I  To  Him  I  would  luive  said, 

"It  grows  upon  its  native  bed 

Beside  our  Parting-place : 

There,  cleaving  to  the  ground  it  lies 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes. 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss ; 

But  we  will  see  it,  joyful  tide ! 

Some  day,  to  see  it  in  its  pride. 

The  mountain  will  we  cross." 

vir. 
— Brother  and  friend,  if  verse  of  mine 
Have  power  to  make  thy  virtues  known. 
Here  let  a  monumental  Stone 
Stand — sacred  as  a  Shrine ; 
And  to  the  few  who  pass  this  way. 
Traveller  or  Shepherd,  let  it  say. 
Long  as  these  mighty  rocks  endure,— 
Oh  do  not  thou  too  fondlv  brood. 
Although  deserving  of  all  good, 
On  any  earthly  hope,  however  pure  I  * 


*  The  plant  alluded  to  is  the  Moss  Cp«iwpifMi 
(Silene  acaulis,  of  Linnaeus). 

Se«  among  the  Poems  on  the  "  Naming  of 
places,"  No.  vi. 
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IX. 

LINES 

Composed  at  Grasmere,  during  a  walk  one 
Evening^,  after  a  stormy  day,  the  Author 
having  ^ust  read  in  a  Newspaper  that  the 
dissolution  of  Mr  Fox  was  hourly  expected. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  t  the  Voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone, 

A  mighty  unison  of  streams ! 

Of  all  her  Voices,  One  X 

Loud  is  the  Vale  ;— this  inland  Depth 
]n  peace  b  roaring  like  the  Sea ; 
Yon  star  upon  the  moustain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  deprest. 
Importunate  and  heavy  load ! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here. 
Upon  this  lonely  road ; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear : 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay. 
Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss ; 
But  when  the  great  and  good  depart 
What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be. 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  7 
1806. 


X. 

INVOCATION  TO  THE  EARTH. 

FEBRUARY,  x8l6. 
I. 

"Rrst,  rest,  perturbed  Earth  I 
O  rest,  thou  doleful  Mother  of  Mankind  !" 


A  Spirit  sang  in  toaes  more  plaintive  than  the 

wind : 
"  From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  has  birth 
I  come — thy  stains  to  wash  away. 
Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbbd,  ^ 
And  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  day. 
The  Heavens  are  thronged  with  martyn  that 
have  risen 
From  out  thy  noisome  prisun 
The  penal  caverns  groan 
With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off  the  tree 
Of  hopeful  life,— by  battle's  whirlwind  blown 
Into  tne  deserts  ofEternity. 
Unpitied  havoc  I  Victims  unlamentei ! 
But  not  on  high,  where  madness  is  resented^ 
And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flow. 
Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  blow. 
The  choirs   of  Angels  spreaa,  triumphantly 

augmented. 

XI. 

"  False  Parent  of  Mankind  f 
Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
I  sprinkle  thee  wi£h  soft  celestial  dews 
Thy  lost,  maternal  heart  to  re-infuse  I 
Scattering  this  (ar-fetched  moisture  from  my 

wings. 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  I' implore. 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  their  secret  springs. 


The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human  gore. 
Are  conscious ; — may  the  like  return  no  more  I 
May  Discord — for  a  Seraph's  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer- 
May  ^e,  who  once  disturbed  the  seats  of  bliss 

These  mortal  spheres  above, 
Be  chained  for  ever  to  tn«  black  abyss  ! 
And  thou,  O  rescued  Earth,  by  peace  and 

love. 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  annrove  1" 

The  Spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite. 
And  the  pure  vision  closed  ux  darknens  infinite. 


XI. 

LINES 

writthn  on  a  blank  lvap  in  a  copy  of  thk 
author's  pobm  **thb  excursion,"  upon 
hsaring  op  thb  dkath  op  thb  latb  vicar 
op  xbndai.. 

To  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong. 
Did  I  deliver  thu  unfinished  Sone  ; 
Yet  for  one  happy  issue ; — and  I  look 
With  self-congratulation  on  the  Book 
Which  pious,  learned,   Murpitt  saw  and 

read ; — 
Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  Spirit  fed ; 
He  conned  the  new-born  Lay  with  grateful 

heart 
Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  must  depart ; 
Unweedng  that  to  him  the  joy  was  given 
Which  good  men  take  with  them  from  earth  to 

heaven. 


XII. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

(aDDRBSSBD  to  sir  G.  H.  B.  upon  THB  DBATH 
OP  HIS  SISTBR-IN-LAW.) 

X834. 

O  POR  a  dirge  I    But  why  complain  ? 

Ask  rather  a  triumphal  strain 

When  Pernor's  race  is  run ; 

A  garland  of  immortal  bouj^hs 

To  twine  around  the  Christian's  brows. 

Whose  glorious  work  is  done. 

We  pay  a  high  and  holy  debt ; 
No  tears  of  passionate  regret 
Shall  stain  tnis  votive  lay ; 
Ill-worthy,  B«iumont  1  were  the  grief 
That  flin^  itself  on  wild  relief 
When  Saints  have  passed  away* 

Sad  doom,  at  Sorrow's  shrine  to  kneel. 

For  ever  covetous  to  feel. 

And  impotent  to  bear  I 

Such  once  was  hers— to  think  and  think 

On  severed  love,  and  only  sink 

From  anguish  to  despair  1 

But  nature  to  its  inmost  part 
Faith  had  refined  ;  and  to  her  heart 
A  peaceful  cradle  given  : 
CaJm  as  the  dew-droo's,  free  to  rest 
Within  a  breeze-fanned  rose's  breast 
Till  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

Was  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 
So  graciously  f— that  could  descend. 
Another's  need  to  suit. 
So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne  T-* 
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In  works  of  love,  in  these  alone, 
K%>w  restless,  how  minute  I 

Pale  was  her  hue ;  yet  nortal  cheek 
Ne'er  kindled  with  a  livelier  streak 
When  aught  had  suffered  wrong,— 
When  aught  that  breathes  had  felt  a  wound ; 
Such  look  the  Oppressor  might  confound. 
However  proud  and  strong. 

.    But  hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things ; 
Her  quiet  is  secure ; 
No  thorns  can  pierce  her  tender  feet, 
Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  sweet. 
As  climbing  jasmine,  pure — 

As  snowdrop  on  an  infiuit*s  grave, 

Or  lily  heaving  with  the  wave 

That  feeds  it  and  defends  ; 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  kissed 

The  mountain  top,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  fix>m  the  vale  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death ! 
Thou  strikest — absence  perisheth. 
Indifference  is  no  more  ; 
The  future  brightens  on  our  sight ; 
For  on  the  past  hath  fallen  a  hght 
That  tempts  us  to  adore. 

XIII. 
ELEGIAC  MUSINGS 

IM  THE  GROUNDS  OF   COLBORTON  HALZ,    THE 
SEAT  OP  THE  LATE  SIR  G.  H.  BEAUMONT,  BART. 

In  these  grounds  stands  the  Parish  Church, 
wherein  is  a  mural  monument  bearing  an 
Inscription  which,  in  deference  to  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  deceased,  is  confined  to 
name,  dates,  and  these  words :— "  Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord ! " 

With  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme 
Graven'on  the  tomb  we  struggle  against  Time, 
Alas,  how  feebly  I  but  our  feeUngs  rise 
And  still  we  struggle  when  a  good  man  dies ; 
Such  offering  Beaumont  dreaded  and  forbade, 
A  spirit  meek  in  self-abasement  clad. 
Yet  k*re  at  least,  though  few  have  numbered 

days 
That  shunned  so  modestly  the  light  of  praise. 
His  graceful  manners,  and  the  temperate  ray 
Of  that  arch  fancy  which  would  round  him  play, 
Brightening  a  converse  never  known  to  swerve 
From  courtesy  and  delicate  reserve  ; 
That  sense,  the  bland  philosophy  of  life. 
Which  checked  discussion  ere  it  warmed  to 

strife ; 
Those  rare  accomplishments,  and  varied  powers, 
Might  have  their  record  among  sylvan  oowcrs. 
Oh,  fled  for  ever !  vanished  like  a  blast 
That  shook  the  leaves  in  myriads  as  it  passed; — 
Gone  from  this  world  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky, 
From  all  its  spirit-moving  imagery. 
Intensely  studied  with  a  painter's  ey;e, 
A  poet's  heart ;  and,  for  congenial  view. 
Portrayed  with  haptpicst  pencil,  not  untrue 
To  common  recognitions  while  the  line 
Flowed  in  a  course  of  sympathy  divine : — 
Oh  I  severed,  too  abruptly,  from  delighw 
That  all  the  seasons  shared  with  equalrights  ;— 
Rapt  in  the  grace  of  undismantled  age. 
From  soul-fcIt  musk,  and  the  treasured  page 


Lit  by  that  evening  lamp  which  "loved  to  shed 
Its  mellow  lustre  round  thy  honoured  head : 
While  Friends  beheld  thee  give  with  eye,  voice^ 

mien. 
More  than  theatric  force  to  Shakspeare's 

scene : — 
If  thou  hast  heard  me— if  thy  Spirit  know 
Aught  of  these  bowers  and  whence  their  plea- 
sures flow ; 
If  things  in  our  remembrance  held  so  dear. 
And  thoughts  and  projects  fondly  cheruhed 

here. 
To  thy  exalted  nature  only  seem 
Time's  vanities,   light  fragments  of  earth's 

dream- 
Rebuke  us  not ! — ^The  mandate  is  obeyed 
That  said,  "  Let  praise  be  mute  where  I  am 

laid;" 
The  holier  deprecation,  given  in  trust 
To  the  cold  marble,  waits  upon  thy  dust : 
Yet  have  we  found  how  slowly  genuine  grief 
From  silent  admiration  wins  relief. 
Too  long  abashed  thy  Name  is  like  a  rose 
That  doth  "within  itself  its  sweetness  close ;" 
A  drooping  daisy  changed  into  a  cup 
In  which  her  bnght-eyed  beauty  is  shut  up. 
Within  these  groves,  where  still  are  flitting  by 
Shades  of  the  Past,  oft  noticed  with  a  sigh. 
Shall  stand  a  votive  Tablet,  haply  free. 
When  towers  and  temples  fall,  to  speak  of  Thee! 
If  sculptured  emblems  of  our  mortal  doom 
Recal  not  there  the  wisdom  of  the  Tomb, 
Gieen  ivy  risen  from  out  the  cheerful  earth 
Will  fringe  the  lettered  stone ;  and  herbs  spring 

forth. 
Whose  fragrance,  by  soft  dews  and  nun 

unbound. 
Shall  penetrate  the  heart  without  a  wound ; 
While  truth  and  love  their  purposes  fulfil, 
Commemoraring  genius,  talent,  skill, 
That  could  not  lie  concealed  where  Thou  wort 

known ; 
Thy  virtues  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone. 
The  God  upon  whose  mercy  they  are  thrown. 
Hav.  183a 


XIV. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
lliis  Stone  is  sacred.     Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath. 
Was  reared  and  taught ;  and  humbly  earned 

his  bread. 
To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.    Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress. 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompence  was  high  : 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ; 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  converse 

sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded 

streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 
So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful 

love 
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Inspired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 
And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning 

plays. 
Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  ot  some  grave  sympathv. 
Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  wordit. 
From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore— a  name. 
Wherever  christian  altars  have  been  raised. 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence  ; 
And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  eave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  stranjore. 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  Ufe ; 
Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified : 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 
A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him. 
Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  Heaven. 
O,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  Man  lived  t 

From  a  reflecting  mind  and  sorrowing  heart 
lliose  simple  lines  flowed  with  an  earnest  wish, 
lliough  but  a  doubting  hope,  that  they  might 

serve 
Fitly  to  guard  the  precious  dust  of  him 
Whose  virtues  called  them  forth.    That  aim  is 

missed ; 
For  much  that  ^th  most  urgently  retiuired 
Had  from  a  faltering  pen  been  asked  in  vain : 
Yet,  haply,  on  the  printed  page  received. 
The  imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  un- 

btamed 
As  long  as  verse  of  mine  shall  breathe  the  air 
Of  memory,  or  see  the  light  of  love. 

Thou  wert  a  scomer  of  the  fields,  my  Friend, 
But  more  in  show  than  truth;  and  from  the 

fields. 
And  from  the  mountains,  to  thy  rural  grave 
Transported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o'er 
Its  green  untrodden  turf,  and  blowing  flowers  ; 
And  taking  up  a  voice  shall  speak  (tho'  still 
Awed  by  the  theme's  peculiar  sanctity 
Which  words  less  free  presumed  not  even  to 

touch) 
Of  that  fraternal  love,  whose  heaven-lit  lamp 
From  infancy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
Of  threescore  years,  and  to  thy  latest  hour. 
Burnt  on  with  ever-strengthening  light,  en- 
shrined 
Within  thy  bosom. 

*•  Wonderful "  hath  been 
The  love  established  between  man  and  man, 
'*  Passing  the  love  of  women  ; "  and  between 
Man  and  h'ts  help-mate  in  fast  wedlock  joined 
Through  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of  love 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
Had  been  no  Paradise  ;  and  earth  were  now 
A  waste  where  creatures  bearing  human  form, 
Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear, 
Joyle<s  and  comfortless.     Our  days  glide  on  ; 
And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but 

grieve 
That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine^ 
And  her  brigh**  dower  of  clustering  charities, 
That,  round  h's  trunk  and  bcaacho^  mifht 
have  clung 


Enriching  and  adorning.     Unto  thee. 
Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  thee 
Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
Wert  given  to  her)  a  Sister — 'tis  a  word 
Timidly  uttered,  for  she  lives,  the  meek. 
The  self-restraining,  and  the  ever-kind  ; 
In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found— for  adl  interests,  hopes,  and    tender 

cares. 
All  softening,  humanising,  hallowing  powers. 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  unsought^ 
More  than  sufficient  recompence  I 

Her  love 
(What  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it 

here?)  »"      **       • 

Was  as  the  love  of  mothers ;  and  when  years, 

Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 

The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part 

Of  a  protector,  the  first  filial  tie 

Was  undissolved  ;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight. 

Remained  iroperishably  interwoven 

With  life  itself.    Thus^  'mid  a  shifting  world. 

Did  they  together  testify  of  time 

And  season's  difference — a  double  tree 

With  two  collateral  stems  spnmg  from  one 

root; 
Such  were  they— such  thro'  life  they  might 

have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such  ; 
Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most  High  ; 
Yet,  thro'  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 
Still   they   were   faithful;    like   two    vessels 

launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help,  and  sailing— to  their  league 
True,^  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O  silent  and  invisible  Friend  1 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief. 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From  miscellaneous  converse,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remembrance  of  foregone  distress. 
And  the  worse  fear  of  future  ill  (which  oft 
Doth  hang  around  it,  as  a  sickly  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prized,  and  thines  inward  and  outward  held 
In  such  an  even  balance  that  the  heart 
Acknowledges  God's  grace,  his  mercy  feels. 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  stilL 

0  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration  I 
The  hermit,  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise. 
And  feeding  daily  on  the  nope  of  heaven, 
Is  happy  in  his  vow,  and  fondly  cleaves 
To  life-long  singleness ;  but  happier  far 
Was  to  your  souls,  and,  to  the  thoughts  of 

others, 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 
Your  dual  loneliness.    The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken  ;  yet  why  grieve?  for  Time  but  holds 
His  moiety  m  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown. 
1835. 

XV. 

EXTEMPORE  EFFUSION  UPON  THE 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  HOGG. 
Whbn  first,  descending  from  the  moorlandik 

1  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 


EPITAPHS  AND 


The  Ellrick  Shepherd  vai  my  [uido. 
When  Un  along  \M  Idrtki  1  wjudered, 
Thiougli  croves  thai  had  btgun  la  shed 
Their  golden  leavei  upon  the  palhnyi, 
My  iiepi  the  Boidei-miasticl  led 

y  Mioitrel  brealhct  no  longer, 


The  mighty  MioitT 
Mid  mouldering  n 


Hud< 


le  5hephcr< 


Morhuthet- _  ,_ 

From  sign  to  sign,  its  stedfast  couTK, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Waa  &o»n  ax  its  marvelloua  uurcc ; 
The  np[  One,  of  the  godlike  (oiehead. 
The  heaien-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  eaitli 

Hu  vanished  bom  hii  Iwiely  heanh. 


» Ihr  mi 


A  limid  Toice,  thu  asks  in  whitpn*, 
*' Who  De^  wilt  drop  and  disappear  f^ 
Our  haughty  life  It  crowned  with  darkaei 


Shsuid  [liiJ 


crdiy  depaned, 

gone  btfsrr  :  but  why, 

1,  scasonahly  gathered 


Mcxim  niher  for  thai  holy  Spirit. 
Has  sunk  into  z  breathless  sleep. 


d)  hct  Iheii  Foci  deniL 


Shall  Sonlhcy  feed  upon  your  prcdous  loir. 

Adding  immonal  labours  of  his  own — 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth,  with  real 
For  the  State's  guidance,  or  the  Church's  wcat 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  Kudiout  art. 

Or  Judgmena  sanctioned  in  the  Palriol't  tnisd 
By  reverence  <br  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Wide  wcie  hii  aims,  yet  in  no  huniu  breaU 

'  lyt,  hii  giiefs,  nave  vuiishcd  l^eafloud 


INTIMATIONS  OF  lUUORTALmr  Fl 


OF  EARLY  CHILDHDdDL 


Thibs  wu  a  time  when  neadcnr,  iron,  hj 

The  eanh,  ud  ererr  common  tis'i'. 
To  ne  did  leein 
ApiHRlled  in  ceLcMid  Ikht, 
ThqffloryaDd  tbefrohneuofa  dreaizL 
It  ii  DM  iio<r  u  it  lutb  been  of  yon  ;— 
Turn  wfamue'er  1  may, 
By  night  or  d»jr. 
The  thincl  which  I  h»e  Ken  I  now  ao  m : 


The  lunihine  is  3  gloiHoui  binh ; 
But  yet  I  knew,  wluse'er  1  Ea, 
Thai  thtnt  hath  put  away  a  gJoty  from  the 


while  the  Inidi  thu 


To  me  alone  there  c 

The  cataract*  blov  their  tnjjnpets  from  the 

Ko  more  ihall  trieroTmine  the  teaun  wnnE; 
1   hear  the  Echoei   through  the  mountanu 


Doth  every  Beai 
Than  Child 
SbODl  mud 


'uijr 

hapi^  Shephenl'boy ! 


Ye  bleued  Croiturei,  I  have  heard  the  eal 

The  heiiTen!  laugh  with  you  in  yourjubilt 

Uy  heart  ii  at  your  lutLva], 

My  head  haih  its  coronal. 

The  fulneu  of  your  bhu,  I  feel— 1  feel  i(  s 

Ohevi'jdarl  if  I  were  sullen 

WhUe  Eanh  henelf  ia  adorning. 

This  sweet  May-moming, 
And  the  Children  are  culliog 

On  every  [ide. 
In  ■  thousand  valleyi  far  and  wid 
Fresh  flowers ;  wlule  tlH  sun  si 

And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on,  his  Mother's  an 


Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 


Our  binh  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  fbrselting : 
llu  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 


And  Eide  into  Ifae  light  of 
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VI. 


Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasares  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And  even  with  something  of  a  Mothers  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make,  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  busses, 
A  six  years*  Darling  of  a  pigmy  sue  I 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  I 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  Ufe, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral . 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Tlien  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  • 

But  it  will  not  be  long^ 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside,^ 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ;  ^ 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage 
"With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imiution. 

vm. 
Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  amone  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet  I  Seer  blest  I 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 

darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
__iou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
^Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by-; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  heigh^ 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years'  to  bring  the  mevitable  yoke,  _       / 
~'hus  ^indly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? ' 
i'uU  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 
freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  wei^t. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  I 

IX. 

O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty ,Ohe  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest,> 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast: — 
Not  for  theM  T  raise 
Tlw  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 


But  for  those  obstinate  questioning 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised : 
~      "     thost^fiist-affej  ■       ^ 


Tgiose  shadowy  rccollectioi^ 
WhicHJTT'tTvfywKarTttey  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  powerto  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  tmths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore^ 

X. 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  ! 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound ! 

We.  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May ! 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so 
bright 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  ^rass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  gneve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  havin|<  been  must  ever  be  ; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
;  Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 


And 


XI. 


O,  ye  Fountains,*  Meadows,  Hills,  and 
Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  ^severing  of  our  loves  I 
fl^t  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might  \ 


nnels 


Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they: 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bcMm  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are 

won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
'To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  oan  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean. 
X803-6. 


THE   PRELUDE, 

3ROWTH   OF   A   POET'S   MIND; 
AS  AUTOBIOCRAPHICAI.  POEM. 


ASVBBTISEMXt^T  TO  TKK  FIRST 
The  fbUDwinE  P«in  wai  conunencEd  in  the  begimuns  of 


___,_ . ,_^  of  the  woik  ite  described  bf  Ihe  Author  in  Lii  Preface  !□  Ihi 

BsioK,  AnI  pnbltsbed  JD  iSi^t  where  he  thutsHaki:— 

enahinl  laconMi^  a  litenry  work  ihatmieht  lira,  ii  wu  ■  reasonable  thing  ikii  heihoidS 


•w  tur  Nature  > 
tubsidiary  to  this  prepajatioD,  he  uDderlook  to  record,  in 
';That  wotlijaddremed  to  a  deJTriend,  mpsi  i 


sfthe 


in™SSJi"^rM'w.^ 


cl  'a  iiep\r  indebted,  li 


"ilie  preparalon  Poem  is  biognphica 
the  point  when  he  w»  emboldened  Id  > 
ealeriaf  upon  the  ajduoui  labour  hhich 
Iha  same  kind  of  relation  to  each  otheri  if 
■he  bodf  of  l  Gothic  church.     Continuir 

■nin^r   »■*..»    Which   **'"  '      ' 

°ID^  IIL .... 

doded  ia  ihosa  edihiKS.''  ' 

Such  waa  the  Author^e  UogiAEC  in 

It  will  thence  be  teen,  that  the  pre- 

ud  that  the  RicLUSB,  if  couiplelei 

Second  Part  alone,  lii.,  the  Excunsiun,  »a 

The  First  Book  of  the  Fint  Part  of  tke  I 

Pan  was  only  planned.    The  materials  of  w 

incorporated,  for  the  roost  part,  in  the  Auihi 


id  proposed  to  himself;  a 

liC|  when  th»  shall 
cellsj  oratories,  and  sepulchral  rf 

*  ^m'w'u  intended  to  be  inlrodiii 


he  AnCe-chapel  has  i 
lilted  to  add,  that  h 


Parti.    Of  Iheie,  the 
r\d  by  the  Author, 
icript :  hut  the  Third 

1  auhuquenlly  to  the 

DUEL  T*VLO«  COLM- 


Qleridge  read  ■  toBHderahle  ponion  of  the  Poem  while  he  < 

«u  abroad :  and  his  feelinas, 

ing  it  recited  hir  >he  AuthoTlaller  hi.  return  10 

id  in  the 

"SibyUin.Le»v«.,'p.i9T, 

,  or  "  Poelial  Works,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  vol.  i„ 

,  p.  »«.- 

-Ed. 

L  Mount,  J^ij  .3/*,  iBco. 
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THE  PRELUDE, 


,  /^  ^'^u^l^'^^^ 


BOOK  FIRST. 

With  brisk  and  eager  steps;   and  came,  at 
^         length. 

To  a  green  shady  place,  where  down  I  sate 
Beneath  a  tree,  siackenuig  my  thoughts  by 

choice. 
And  settling  into  gentler  happiness.^ 
*Twas  autumn,  and  a  clear  and  placid  day, 
t^e  soft  breeze  can  come     With  warmth,  as  much  4|ft  needed,  from  a  sun 

1  ^1 —  . J        'Two  hours  declined  towards  the  west;  a  day 

With  silver  clouds,  and  sunshine  on  the  grass, 
And  in  the  sheltered  and  the  sheltering  grove 
A  perfect  stillness.     Many  were  the  thoughts 


INTRODUCTION. — CHILDHOOD  AND 
SCHOOL-TIME. 

O  THERB  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  things 
From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 
Whate'er  its  mission,  t^e  soft  breeze  can  coi 
To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me ;  escaped 
From  the  vast  cit]^,  where  I  long  had  pined 
A  discontented  sojourner :  now  Hree, 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  will. 


J 


.'-■••- 


f 


>  ■  \-; 


V      i        ■  oilM 


j'AVhat  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  what  va! 

"""SRall  be  my  harbour?  underneath  what  grove 
Shall  I   take  up  my  home?  and  what  clear 

stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into'rest? 
The  earth  is  all  before  me.     With  a  heart 
Joyous,  nor  scared  at  its  own  liberty, 
I  look  about ;  and  should  the  chosen  guide 
Be  nothing  better  than  a  wandering  cn>ud, 
I  cannot  miss  my  way.     I  breathe  again  I    ^  ^ 
Trances  of  thought  and  mountings  of  the  mine 
Come  fast  upon  me  :  it  is  shaken  off, 
'iliat  burthen  of  my  own  unnatural  self. 
The  heavy  weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  and  such  as  were  not  made  for  roe. 
Lonr  months  of  peace  (if  such  bold  word  accord 
With  any  promises  of  human  life). 
Long  months  of  ease  and  undisturbed  delight 
Are  mine  in  prospect ;  whither  shall  I  turn. 
By  road  or  pathway,  or  through  trackleSis  field, 

^  XJp  hill  or  down,  or  shall  some  floating  thing 
Upon  the  river  point  me  out  my  course? 

Dear  Liberty  I    Yet  what  would  it  avail 
But  for  a  gift  that  consecrates  the  joy  ? 
For  I,  methought,  while  the  sweet  breath 
heaven 


y  /  Was  blowing  on  my  body,  felt  within 

\\  A  correspondent  breeze,  that  gently  moved 

r  With  quickening  virtue,  but  is  now  become 

^*A  tempest,  a  redundant  energy, 


of 


f  Vexing  its'own  creation.  '  -nTanks  to  both,  91^"^?"^  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds. 

And  iScir  congenial  powers,  that,  whUe  the*   ^teiJ'^ly  "««'' silence  1    "Ueitso; 

jojn        *  r-       -»         •  -^  Why  think  of  anythine  but  present  good?" 

..In  breaking  up  a  long-continued  frost,  ~  Vj  ??7  lil^e  a  home:bound  labourer  I  pursued 

luring  with  them  vernal  promises,  the  hope 
Of  active  days  urged  on  by  flying  hours, — 
Days   of  sweet   leuure,   taxed   with   patient 

thought 
Abstruse,  nor  wantins  punctual  service  high. 
Matins  and  vespers  of  harmoniotis  verse  I 

Thus  far^  O  Friend  I  did  I,  not^ised  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  song, 
Pour  forth  that  day  my  soul  in  measured  strains     „^. 
That  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  are  here  — -JTmindllFibSiT^irone  nerghbii^^^ 

Recorded ;  to  the  open  fields  I  told  xhe  self-congratulation,  and,  from  mom 

Aprophecy :  poetic  numbers  came  _      .  -         o     . 

Spontaneously  to  clothe  in  priestly  robe 
A  renovated  spirit  singled  out. 
Such  hope  was  mine,  for  holy  services. 
My  own  voice  cheered  me,  and,  far  more,  the 
mind's 

internal  echo  of  the  imperfect  sound  ; 
o  both  I  listened,  'drawing  from  them  both 
A  cheerful  confidence  in  things  to  come.        ^. 

Content  And  not  unwilling  now  to  give 
A  respite  to  this  passion,  I  paced  ou 


couraged  and  dismissed,  till  choice  was  made 
Of  a  known  Vale,  whither  my  feet  should  turn. 
Nor  rest  till  they  had  reached  the  veiy  door 
Of  the  one  cottage  which  methoueht  I  saw. 
No  picture  of  mere  memory  e^'cr  looked 
So  (air ;  and  while  upon  the  fancied  scene 
Igazed  with  growing  love,  a  higher  power 
Than  Fancy  gave  assurance  of  some  work 
Of  glory  there  forthwith  to  be  begun, 
Perhaps  too  there  performed.     Thus  long  I 

mused. 

Nor  e'er  lost  sight  of  what  I  mused  upon. 
Save  when,  amid  the  stately  grove  01  oaks. 
Now  here,  now  there,  an  acorn,  from  its  cup 
Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves  rustled,  or  at 

once 
To  the  bare  earth  dropped  with  a  startling 

sound. 
From  that  soft  couch  I  rose  not,  till  the  sun 
Had  almost  touched  the  horizon  ;  casting  then 
A  backward  glance  upon  the  curling  cloud 
Of  city  smoke,  by  distance  ruralised ; 
Keen  as  a  Truant  or  a  Fugitive, 
^t  as  a  Pilgrim  resolute,  1  took. 
Even  with  the  chance  equipment  of  that  hour, 
The  road  that  pointed  toward  the  chosen  Vale: 
It  was  a  splendid  evening,  and  my  soul 
Once  more  made'  trial  of  her  strength,  nor  lacked 
i^lian  visitations  ;  but  the  harp 
Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 


^•^ 


My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  sun,  that  shed 
Iklild  influence  ;  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 
Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 
To  a  servile  yoke.  ^  What  need  of  many  words? 
A  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three 

days  it* 

Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermitage.  j^ 

U  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life  ,  J  ^ 

In  common  things — the  endless  store  of  thiogSi  .  j '   l'  '"^^ 
Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day  -* 


To  night,  unbroken  cheerfulness  serene. 
But  speedily  nn  earnest  longing  rose 
To  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 
Reading  or  thinking  ;  either  to  lay  up 
New  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 
By  timely  interference :  and  therewith 
Came  hopes  stUl  higher,  that  with  outward  Ufe 
Ijnight  endue    some  airy  phantasies 
That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years, 
And  to  such  beings  temi>erately  deal  forth 
i  The  many  feelings  that  oppressed'  my  heart. 


THE  PRELUDE. 
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That  hope  hath  been  disooaraged ;  welcome 

light 
Dawns  trom  the  east,  but  dawns  to  disappear 
And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning:  if  vay  mind. 
Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past. 
Would  gladly  grapple  wxih  some  noble  theme, 
*^n  is  her  wish  ;  where'er  she  turns  she  finds 
mpediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  nfts 
dDf  humbler  industry.     But,  on,  dear  friend  I 
SThe  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is, 
*Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times  : 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well. 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
Unmanageable  thoughts:  his  mind,  best  pleased 
**yiile  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 

ts  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  en(^ 
But  like  the  unocent  bird,  hatlTgoadings  on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  thraugh  the  groves; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,'  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  Coo  long. 


When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  prepare 
For  such  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
cheering ;  for  I  neither  seem 

rst  great  gift,  the  vital  soul, 
^  ruths,  which  are  themselves  a  sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind : 
~  ~or  am^  I  naked  of  external  things, 

orms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with  toil 
And  needAd  to  build  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  and  these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhere  such 
As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choice ; 

'''^o  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 

Whom  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hope 
To  summon  oack  from  lonesome  banishment. 

And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of  men       , „ . ^- 

Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years.  OfXruth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life ; 

Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choice,  mis-^  -With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 


And  followers  of  Sertorius,  out  of  Spain 
Flying,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
And  left  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws. 
To  disappear  by  a  slow  gradual  death. 
To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  bv  one, 
Starved  in  those  narrow  bounds :  but  not  the 

soul 
Of  Liberty,  which  fifteen  hundred  years 
Survived,  and,  when  the  European  came 
With  skiU  and  power  that  might  not  be  with- 
stood, 
ni^  like  a  pestilence,  maintain  its  hold 

i  wasted  down  by  glorious  death  that  race 
Of  natural  heroes :  or  I  would  record 
How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-souled  man. 
Unnamed  among  the  chronicles  of  kings> 
Sufilcred  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake :  or  tell, 
iiow  that  one  Frenchman;*  through  continued 

force 
Of  meditation  on  the  inhuman  deeds 
Of  those  who  conquered  first  the  Indian  Isles, 
Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 
1^  Ocean ;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed, 
JBm.  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  about 
Withering  the  Oppressor :  how  Gustavus  sought 
Help  at  his  need  m  Dalecarlia's  mines : 
How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland;   left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 
All  over  his  dear  Country ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  Ghosts, 
To  people  tne  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Qliadependence  and  stem  liberty. 
'  sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 
A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 
To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts ; 
Some  variegated  story,  in  the  main 
Lofty,  but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it. 
Mist  into  air  dissolving  1    Then  a  wish. 
My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning  toward  some  philosophic  song 


> 


Proud  spring-tide  swelltnc;s  for  a  regular  sea. 
Will  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  old  « 
Romantic  tale  b^  Milton  left  unsung  ;         ' 
More  often  turmng  to  some  gentle  place 
"Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains,  or  seated  harp  in  hand. 
Amid  reposing  knights  by  a  river  side 
Or  fotmtain,  listen  to  the  grave  reports 
Of  dire  enchantments  faced  and  overcome 
Bv  the  strong  mind,  and  talcs  of  warlike  feats, 
Where  spear  encountered  spear,  and  sword  with 

sword 
Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blazonrv 
That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  the  strife  ; 
Wh»nr«>  inspiration  for  a  song  that  winds 
Through  ever  changing  scenes  of  votive  quest 
Wrongs  to  redress,  narmonious  tribute  paid 
To  patient  courage,  and  unblemished  truth. 
To  firm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable. 
And  Christian  meekness hallowingfaithfuUovcs. 
Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,  1  would  relate 
How  vanquished  Mithridatesnorthward  passed. 
And,  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 
Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 
Perished  the  Roman  Empire :  how  the  friends 


Recesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre  ; 
But  from  this  awful  burthen  I  full  soon 
Take  refuge  and  beguUe  my^self  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  insight.  ^  1  bus  ray  days  arc  past 
In  contradiction  ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power. 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  withstood, 
'^iTTh&orous  capacity  from  prudence, 
From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness  ;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve. 
Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  wiui  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 
Ah  i  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
*  -^V^crfuptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks, 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 

*  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a  French  gentle- 
roan  who  went  in  1568  to  Florida  to  avenge  the 
massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Spaniards  there. 
-Ed, 
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To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holiday. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
BafBbd  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task  ;  takes  heart  again. 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Han^  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
,.— -^This  IS  my  lot ;  for  either  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme. 
Or  see  ot  absolute  accomplishment 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wantine,  in  myself. 
That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  vam  perplexity, 
Unprofitably  travelline  toward  the  grave, 
Like  a  fidse  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 


*oi>lend  his  murmurs  With  my  nurse's  song,        M^jyiot  ignoble.     Oh  I  when  I  have  hung 

'  f  falls,  "ADOve  the  raven  s  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 


jj^ 


y-> 


i 
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And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky 

And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 

That  flowed  along  my  dreams?  For  this,  didst 

thou, 
O  Derwent  I  winding  among  gnusy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms. 
Make  ceaseless   music    that  composed   my 

thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softnesii.  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  or  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
*^  That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills 

groves? 
When  he  had  iefV  the  mountains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk ; 
A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh,  manv  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  child. 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream. 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ; 
.'-  '  Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The   sandy  fields,  leaping    through  flowery 

groves 
Of  yclk>w  ragwort :  or  when  rock  suid  hill. 
The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lofty  height. 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport 
Ajiaked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear : 
Much  favoured  m  my  birth-place,  and  no  less 
.  In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 

X^        We  were  transplanted — there  were  we  let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.    Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  utrth-days,  when  among   the  mountain 

slopes 
Fros^   and   the  breath  of  frt>$ty  wind,  had 

snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  toy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder  hung 
'  f^  range  the  open  heights  where  vroodcodcs  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  tur£    Through  half 
the  wght,  I 


Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation  ; — moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone. 
And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes  it  befel 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O'erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
[  Wfr***^  ^"^a^  the  captive  of  another's  toil 
Became  my  prey ;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Nor  less  when  spring  had  warmed  the 

cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  ptMnderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge ;  though 

mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 


and  KDust 
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And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  ,'so  it  seemed} 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  am.'iin. 
Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry 

wind 
Blow  through  my  ear !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the 
loads  I        ^^ ^^ .^   ^ 

as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  growa*   v^ 
armony  in  music ;  there  is  a  daric     ^ 
nscrutable  workman^ip  that  reconciles  *"*■ 
iscordant  clement;;,  malccs  them  cling  togeth 
I  one  society.!  How  strange  that  all 
he  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
CRTets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
iVithin  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a  part, 
'  nd  that  a  needful  part,  {n  making  up 
he  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
m  worthy  of  myself !    FVaisc  to  the  end  I 
THanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to 

employ ; 
Whether  ner  fearless  vi>kitings  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peacrful  clouds  ;  or  she  may  use 
Severer  interventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
;  A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
StEaight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
rushed  from  the  shore.   It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
^And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
fOf  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on  ; 
'Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side, 
^mall  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
O f  sparkling  light.  But  now,  like  one  who  rows. 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
'~  K>n  the  summit  of  a  cragi^y  ridge, 

e  horizon's  utmost  boundary  :  far  above 
as  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 
le  was  an  elfin  pinnace ;  lustily       •.» 
dipped  my  oars  into  die  silent  lake, 
fid,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
ent  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan ; 
'  en,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
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The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and 

huge, 
As  if -with  voluntary  power  instinct 
Uprcared  its  head.    I  struck  and  struck  again, 

growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 

Towered  up  oetween  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strodft  after  me.   With  trembling  oars  I  turned. 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree  ; 
/  There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark,— 
And  tlurough  the  meadows  homeward  went, ' 

grave 
And  serious  mood  ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
-^  f  R51  spectacle,  for  many  days,  mjr  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  nung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 


Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  orgreen  field's ;  Lj}'***'  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  I 

*'        >  'ceh 


^t&' 


[  L/^  But  hu^e  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
ly^jttdrLike  livmg  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mij 
»L^        ^^day*  ^°*^  yt^t^  a  trouble  r*^  ""y  trV"^ 


The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  iax  distant  hills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evenmg  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced   sideway,   leaving   the    tumultuous 

throng, 
To^ut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 


Upon  the  glassy  plain  ;  and  oftentimes, 
Wnen  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning 

still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heeb^ 
Stopped  short ;  yet  still  tne  solitary  clifis       • 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  tolled 


Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  I 
lou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
lat  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
Lnd  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
ty  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
"  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
issions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  v^lhthe  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  withmgh  obi  ects.  with  enduring  things— 
With  life  ana  nature— purifying  thus 
'TKe' elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline,^ 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  ocatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days. 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  maide 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights. 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  Isike,  r 
"IB^neath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ;  ^ 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 


y 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight 

gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  i    Clear  and  loud 
♦  ""^TTie  village  clock  tolled  six,— I  wheeled  about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with 

steel, 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  — the  resounding 

horn. 
The  pack  loud   chiming,  ani  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

flew. 
And  sot  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipice^rang  aloud  \       ^ 


hind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn 
minB    Feebler  and  feebler,  a!id  I  stojjil-arttrwatchcd 
Till  all  was  trauquU3&.a^4h<Sraless  sleep. 

Ye  Pi5s««eeS'orNature  in  the  sky 

the  earth  I    Ye  Visions  of  the  hills  1 
-- .d  Souls  of  lonely  places !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  throurfi  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  Doyish  sports. 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  lulls, 
imfftessed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and' delight,  with  hope  and  fear. 
Work  like  a  sea? 

Not  uselessly  emplojred, 
Might   I  pursue  this  theme  through  every 

change 
Of  exercise  and  plav^,  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  delightful  round. 

We  were  a  noisy  crew ;  the  sun  in  heaven 
Beheld  not  vales  more  beautiful  than  ours ; 
'Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  and  joy 
Richer,  or  worthier  ot  the  ground  they  trod. 
I  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voice 
The  woods  of  autumn,  and  their  hazel  bowers 
With  milk-white  clusters  hung ;  the  rod  and  line. 
True  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  whose  strong 
And  unreproved  enchantment  led  us  on 


By  rocks  and  pools  shut  out  from  every  star. 
All  the  green  summer,  (o  forlorn  cascades 

z  the  windings  nid  of  mountain  brooks.  <  ^ 
adinj;  recollections  !  at  this  hour  H  I 
eart  is  almost  mine  with  which  I  felt,  .^^ ^ 
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Among  the  windings  nid  of  mountain  brooks. 

yf^^nfac " 
The  heart 

From  some  hill-top  on  sunny  afternoons. 
The  paper  kite  high  among  fleecy  clouds       /] 
Pull  at  lier  rein  like  an  impetuous  courser ;  ^.---^ 
Or,  from  the  meadows  sent  on  gusty  dajiii. 
Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  suddenly 
Dashed  headlong,  and  rejected  by  the  storm. 

Ye  lowly  cottages  wherein  we  dwelt, 
A  ministraUon  of  your  own  was  yours ; 

A  ^n  1  forget  you,  being  as  you  were 
.So  beautitul  among  the  pleasant  fields 
1  n  which  ye  stood  7  or  can  I  here  fo^ge^ 
The  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with  which 
Ye  dealt  out  your  plain  comforts?    Yet  had  ye 
Delights  and  exultations  of  your  own. 
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Eager  and  never  weary  we  pursued 
Our  home-amuKements  by  tne  warm  peat-fire 
At  evening,  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth  slate 
In  square  divisions  parcelled  out  and  all 
"With  crosses  and  with  cyphers  scribbled  o'er. 
We  schemed  and  puzzled,  head  opposed  to  head 
In  strife  too  humble  to  be  named  m  verse : 
Or  round  the  naked  table,  snow-white  deal. 
Cherry  or  maple,  sate  in  close  array. 
And  to  the  combat.  Loo  or  Whist,  led  on 
A  thicki-ribbed  army ;  not,  as  in  the  world, 
Neglected  and  ungratefully  thrown  by 
Even  for  the  very  service  tney  had  wrought. 
But  husbanded  through  many  a  long  campaign. 
Uncouth  assemblaj^e  was  it,  where  no  few 
Had  changed  theu:  functions ;  some,  plebeian 

cards 
Which  Fate,  beyond  the  promise  of  their  birth. 
Had  dignified,  and  called  to  represent 

She  persons  of  departed  potentates, 
h,  vdth  what  echoes  on  the  board  they  fell! 
Ironic  diamonds,— clubs,  hearts,   diamonds, 

spades, 
A  congregation  piteously  akin  I 
Cheap  matter  offered  the^  to  boyish  wit. 
Those  sooty  knaves,  preaoitated  down 
With  scoffs  and  taunts,  like  Vulcan  out  ofheaven: 
The  paramount  ace,  a  moon  in  her  eclipse. 
Queens  gleaming  through  their  splendour's  last 

decay. 
And  monarchs  surly  at  the  wrongs  sustained 
By  royal  visages.     Meanwhile  abroad 
Incessant  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 
Raged  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth ; 
And,  interruptuig  oft  that  eager  game. 
From  under  Esfth  waite's  splitting  fields  of  ice 
The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself. 
Gave  out  to  meadow  grounds  and  hills  a  loud 
Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 
Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main. 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by  extrinsic  passion  first 
Peopled  the  mind  with  forms  sublime  or  fair, 
Ana  made  me  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and  joys 
Of  subtler  origin  ;  how  I  have  felt. 
Not  seldom  even  in  that  tempestuous  lime. 
Those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the  sense 
Which  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own 
An  intellectual  charm  ;  that  calm  delight 
Which,  if  I  err  not,  surely  must  belong 
To  those  first-bom  afllinities  that  fit 
Our  new  existence  to  existing  things. 
And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute 
The  bond  of  union  between  life  and  joy. 

f  Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changcftd  earth 
lAnd  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had 
I  stamped 

'  The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  coloured  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks  and 
bays 
Of  Cumbria's  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evening  shade. 
And  to  the  shepherd's  hut  on  distant  huls 
Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon. 


/"i 


How  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight. 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  quietness  or  peace  ;  yet  have  I  stood. 
Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o'er  many  a 

league 
Of  shining  water,  gathering  as  it  seemed 
Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field  of 

Tight 
New  pleasure  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers. 

Thus  ofl  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy 
Which,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child's  pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendant^  'mid  that  giddy  bliss 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the  blood 
And  is  forgotten  ;  even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  fiashins  of  a  shield ; — ^thc  cari 
d  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
TTlf  TT^^*'"*''*  thing  i  sometimes,  'tis  true 

5r  chance  collisions  and  quauit  UCL'idenis 
(Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  sup; 
Of  evil-minded  fairies),  yet  not  vain 
Nor  profitless,  if  haply  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances 
Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doomed  to  sleep 
Until  maturer  seasons  called  them  forth      ^ 
To  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind.      ^f\ 
— And  if  the  vulf^ar  joy  bv  its  own  weight      /-*— '  r% 

Wearied  itself  out  of  the  memory,  ,<  ,  ^*w  •'^ 

The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that  joy     ■     h/xjJ^ 
Remained  in  their  substantial  lineaments         A^Ww*^ 
Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye 
Were  visible,  a  daily  sight :  and  thus 
By  the  impressive  discipline  of  fear. 
By  pleasure  and  repented  happiness. 
So  frequently  repeated,  and  oy  force 
Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  thin^   forgotten,    these   same  scenes  so 

bnght, 
So  beautiful,  so  nuyestic  in  themselves. 
Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  become 
Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms 
And  changeful  colours  by  invisible  links 
Were  fastened  to  the  affections. 

I  began 
My  story  early — not  misled.  I  trust. 
By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 
Disowned  by  memory— ere  the  breath  of  spring 
Planting  my  snowdrops  among  winter  snows : 
Nor  vrilT  it  seem  to  thee,  O  Friend  !  so  prompt 
In  sympathy,  that  I  have  lengthened  out 
With  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedious  tale. 
Meanwhile,  my  hope  has  been    that  I  mif^ht 

fetch 
Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years ; 
Miffht  fix  the  wavering  balance  of  my  mind. 
And  haply  meet  reproaches  too,  whose  power 
May  spur  me  on,  in  miuihood  now  mature 
To  honourable  toil.    Y^t  should  these  hopes 
Prove  vain,  and  thus  should  neither  I  be  taught 
To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 
With   better  knowledge   how  the  heart  was 

framed 
Of  him  thou  lovest ;  need  I  dread  from  thee 
Harsh  judgments,  if  the  sone  be  loth  to  quit 
lliose  recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm 
Of  visionary  things,  those  lovely  forms 
And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  back  our  life. 
And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 
A  viable  scene,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining  f 
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One  end  at  least  hath  been  attauned ;  my 
mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  genial  mood 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought  do 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  road  lies  plain  before  me ; — 'tis  a  theme 


Single  and  of  determined  bounds  ;  and  hence 
I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argument. 
Where  I  might  be  discomfited  and  lost : 
And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  thee 
This  labour  will  be  welcome,  honoured  Friend  1 
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Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  have  we,  though  leaving 

much 
Unvisited,  endeavoured  to  retrace 
The   simple    ways   in   which   my  diildhood 

walked ; 
Those  chiefly  that  first  led  me  to  the  love 
Of  rivers,  woods,  and  fields.    The  passion  yet 
Was  in  its  birth,  sustained  as  might  befal 
By  nourishment  that  came  unsought ;  for  still 
From  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  we 

lived 
A  round  of  tumulL     Duly  were  our  games 
Prolonged  in  summer  till  the  day-light  failed  : 
No  chair  remained  before  the  doors ;  the  bench 
And  threshold  steps  were  empty  ;  fast  asleep 
The  Labourer,  and  the  old  man  who  had  sate 
A  later  lingerer ;  yet  the  revelry 
Continued  and  the  loud  uproar :  at  last. 
When  all  the  ground  was  dark,  and  twinkling 

stars 
Edged  the  black  clouds,  home  and  to  bed  we 

went, 
Feverish  with  wearv  joints  and  beating  minds. 
Ah  !  is  there  one  who  ever  has  been  voun^. 
Nor  needs  a  warning  voice  to  tame  the  pnde 
Of  intellect  and  virtue's  self-esteem? 
One  is  there^  though  the  wisest  and  the  best 
Of  all  mankind,  who  covets  not  at  times 
Union  that  cannot  be  ; — who  would  not  give. 
If  so  he  might,  to  duty  and  to  truth 
The  eagerness  of  infantine  desire  ? 
A  tranquillising  spirit  presses  now 
On  my  corporeal  frame,  so  wide  appears 
The  vacancy  between  me  and  those  days 
Which  yet  have  such  self-presence  in  my  mind 
That,  musing  on  them,  often  do  I  seem 
Two  consciousnesses,  conscious  of  myself 
And  of  some  other  Being.    A  rude  mass 
Of  native  rock,  left  midway  in  the  square 
Of  our  small  market  village,  was  the  goal 
Or  centre  of  these  sports ;  and  when,  returned 
After  long  absence,  thither  I  repaired. 
Gone  was  the  old  grey  stone,  and  in  its  place 
A  smart  Assembly-room  usurped  the  ground 
That  had  been  ours.     There  let  tlie  fiddle 

scream. 
And  be  ye  happy !    Yet,  my  Friends  I  I  know 
That  more  than  one  of  you  will  think  with  me 
Of  those  soft  starry  nights,  and  that  old  Dame 
From  whom  the  stone  was  named,  who  there 

had  sate, 
And  watched  her  table  with  its  huckster's 

wares 
Assiduous,  through  the  length  of  sixty  years. 

Wo  ran  a  boisterous  coarse ;  the  year  span 
round 
With  giddy  motion.    But  the  time  api»oached 
That  brought  with  it  a  regular  desire 
For  calmer  pleasures,  when  the  winning  fonas 


Of  Nature  were  collaterally  attached 
To  every  scheme  of  holiday  delight 
And  every  boyish  sport,  less  grateful  else 
And  languidly  pursued. 

When  summer  came. 
Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  half-holidays. 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
WiUi  rival  oars ;  ana  the  selected  bourne 
Was  now  an  Island  musical  with  birds 
That  sang  and  ceased  not ;  now  a  Sister  Isle 
Beneath  the  oaks'  umbrageous  covert,  sown 
With  lilies  of  the  valley  like  a  field ; 
And  now  a  third  small  Island,  where  survived 
In  solitude  the  ruins  of  a  shrine 
Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate,  and  served 
Daily  with  chaunted  rites.    In  such  a  race 
So  ended,  disappointment  could  be  none. 
Uneasiness^  or  pain,  or  jealousy : 
We  rested  m  the  shade,  all  pleated  alike. 
Conquered  and  conqueror.    Thus  the  pride  of 

stren|^, 
And  the  vam-glory  of  superior  skill. 
Were  tempered :  thus  was  gradually  produced 
A  quiet  independence  of  the  heart ; 
And  to  my  Friend  who  knows  me  I  may  add. 
Fearless  of  blame,  that  hence  for  future  days 
Ensued  a  diffidence  and  modesty. 
And  I  was  taught  to  feel,  perhaps  too  much. 
The  self-«ufficing  power  oi  Solitude. 

Our  daily  meals  were  frugal,  Sabine  fare  ! 
More  than  we  wished  we  knew  the  blessing 

then 
Of  vigorous  himger— hence  coiporeal  strength 
Unsapped  by  delicate  viands ;  tor,  exclude 
A  little  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 
Through  three  divisions  of  the  quartered  year 
In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 
From  the  half-yearly  holidays  returned, 
We  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  sufficed 
To  furnish  treats  more  costly  than  the  Dame 
Of  the  old  jgrey  stone,  from  her  scant  board, 

supplied. 
Hence  rustic  dinnen  on  the  cool  green  ground. 
Or  in  the  woods,  or  by  a  river  side 
Or  shady  fountain^  while  among  the  leaves 
Soft  airs  were  stimng,  and  the  mid-day  sun 
Unfelt  shone  brightly  round  us  in  our  joy. 
Nor  is  my  aim  ne^lectni  if  I  tell 
How  sometimes,  m  the  length  of  those  half- 
years. 
We  from  our  funds  drew  largely ;-— proud  to 

curb. 
And  eager  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  steed ; 
And  with  the  coiuteous  inn-keeper,  whose  stud 
Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 
Sly  subterfuge,  if  the  adventure's  bound 
Were  distant:  some  &med  temple  where  of 

yore 
The  Druids  worshipped,  or  the  antique  walLs 

Of  that  huge  Abbey,  where  within  the  Vale 

Of  Nightahade,  to  St  Mary's  honour  built. 
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Stands  yet  a  moulderiog  pile  with  fractured 

arch. 
Belfiy,  and  images,  and  living  trees ; 
A  holy  scene ! — Alone  the  smooth  green  turf 
Our  horses  grazed.  ^  1  o  more  than  inland  peace. 
Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 
From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers 
In  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen. 
Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alike  ; 
Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 
The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

Our  steeds  remounted   and   the   summons 

given. 
With  whip  and  spur  we  through  the  chauntry 

flew 
In  uncouth   race,  and   left   the  cross-legged 

knight. 
And  the  stone-abbot,  and  that  single  wren 
Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
Of  the  old  church,  that— though  from  recent 

showers 
The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched'  by 

faint 
Internal  breezes,  sobbings  of  the  place 
And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops — yet 

still 
So  sweetly  'mid  the  gloom  the  invisible  bird 
Sang  to  herself,  that  there  I  could  have  made 
My  dwelling-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 
To  hear  such  music.    Through  the  walls  we 

flew 
And  down  the  vallev,  and,  a  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,   through  rough  and 

smooth  ^ 

We  scampered  homewards.    Oh,  ye  rocks  and 

streams, 
And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  evening  air ! 
Even  in  this  joyous  time  I  sometimes  felt 
Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  step  we 

breathed 
Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  when 
Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  the  sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand. 

Midway  on  long  Winander's  eastern  shore. 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A  tavern  stood  ;  no  homely-featured  house. 
Primeval  like  its  neighbouring  cottages. 
But,  'twas  a  splendid  place,  the  door  beset 
With  chaises,  grooms,  and  liveries,  and  within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood-red  wine. 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  was  built 
On  the  Large  island,  had  this  dwelling  been 
More  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut, 
Proud  of  its  own  bright  fire  and   sycamore 

shade. 
But— though  the  rhymes  were  gone  that  once 

inscribed 
The  threshold,  and  laree  golden  characters,  ^ 
Spread  o'er  the  spangled  sign-board,  had  dis- 
lodged 
The  old  Lion  and  usurped  his  place,  in  slight  • 
And  mockery  of  the  rustic  painter's  hand — 
Yet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 
With  all  its  foolish  pomp.    The  garden  lay 
Upon  a  slope  surmounted  by  a  plain 
Of  a  small  Dowling-green  ;  beneath  us  stood 
A  fove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the  trees 
An  i  over  the  trec>tops  ;  nor  did  we  want 
Refreshment,  strawberries  and  mellow  cream. 


There,  while  through   half  an  afternoon  we 

played 
On  the   smooth  platform,  whether  skill  pre- 
vailed 
Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  of  glee 
Made  all  the  mountains  ring.     But,  ere  night- 

£l11. 
When  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  leisure 
Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 
Of  some  small  isUnd  steered  our  course  with 

one, 
The  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  him  there. 
And  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rock^h,  then,  the  calm 
And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 
Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the  sky, 
Never  before  so  oeautiful,  sank  down 
Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream ! 
llius  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and  thus 
Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me :  already  I  began  - 

To  love  the  sun ;  a  boy  I  loved  the  sun,     (/\ 
Not  as  1  since  have  loved  him,  as  a  pledge^   /\ 
And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light  ^ 

Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive  ; 
Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds — 
But  for  this  cause,  that  I  had  seen  htm  lay 
His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen       ', 
The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting  orb. 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from  excess 
Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 
For  its  own  pleasure,  and  I  breathed  with  joy. 
And,  from  like  feelings,  humble  though  intense. 
To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear : 
For  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes, 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midway  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  knew 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee. 
Yea,  appertained  by  a  peculiar  right 
To  Uiee  and  thy  grey  huts,  thou  one  dear  Vale  ( 

Those  incidental  charms  which  first  attached 
My  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell 
How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  sake.     But  who  shall  parcel  out 
His  intellect  by  geometric  rules. 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  square  f 
Who  knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed  ? 
Who  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say 
"  This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came  from  yon  fountain!"   Thou,  my  Friend  I 

art  one 
More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts  ;  toth^e 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is. 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast. 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  infirmity.     No  ofBcious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  wc  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 
To  thee,  unblinded  by  these  formal  arts, 
The  unity  of  all  hath  been  revealed. 
And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly  skilled 
Than  many  are  to  range  the  faculties 
In  scale  and  order,  class  the  cabinet 
Of  thoir  seosaiious,  and  in  voluble  phrase 
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Run  through  die  history  and  birth  of  each 

As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 

Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyse  the  mind. 

If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought, 

Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense, 

But  in  the  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed* 

Hath  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe, 
(For  mth  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress),  blest  the  Babe,' 
Nursed  in  his  Mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep 
Rocked  on  his  Mother's  breast ;  who  with  his 

soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother's  eye  I 
For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense. 
No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed : 
Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 
Is  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with  hand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount  for  him 
Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  already  shades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 
Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 
Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives, 
Frad  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  frail. 
An  inmate  of  this  active  universe : 
For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  both, 
Working  but  in  alliance  with  the  worics 
Which  It  beholds.— -Such,  verily,  b  the  first 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life. 
By  uniform  control  of  after  years, 
In  most,  abated  or  suppressed  ;  in  some. 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay, 
Pre-eminent  till  death. 

From  early  days» 
Beginning  not  long  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
1  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother's  heart, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility. 
Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
Augmented  and  sustained.    Yet  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me  ;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois'  sinews,  and  the  eagle's  wing 
For  now  a  trouble  came  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible  worid,  nor  knowing  why. 
The  props  of  my  aflfections  were  removed. 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
By  its  own  spirit !    All  that  I  beheld 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  communion.     Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but  oh !  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brines  psUpmble  access 
Of  knowleds^e,  when  all  knowledge  is  delight, 
And  sorrow  is  not  there !    The  seasons  came. 
And  every  seasou  wheresoe'er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory^  qualities. 
Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of 

love. 
Had  been  neglected ;  left  a  register 


Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 
Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude  ^ 
More  active  even  than  "  best  society"— 
Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
By  silent  inobtnisive  symoathies, 
And  gentle  agitations  of  tne  mind 
From  manifold  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  unwatchful 


No 
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erence  is,  and  hence,  from  the  same 

source, 
Sublimer  joy  ;  for  I  would  walk  alone. 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Or  imaii^e  unprofaned  ;  and  I  would  stand. 
If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm. 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  lan^piage  of  the  ancient  earth. 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 
Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power ; 
And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 
Of  shadovry  exultation :  not  for  this. 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life ;  but  that  the  soul. 
Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not,^  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire, 
With  Kunilties  still  growing,  feeling  still 
That  whatsoever  point  they  gain,  they  yet 
Have  something  to  pursue. 

And  not  alone, 
'Mid  gloom  and  ttunult,  but  no  less  'mid  fair 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mind 
Is  moved  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  me 
Came  strengthened  with  a  superadded  soul, 
A  virtue  not  its  own.     My  morning  walks 
Were  eariy ;—  oft  before  tne  hours  of  school 
I  travelled  round  our  little  lake,  five  miles 
Of  pleasant  wandering.  Happy  time  I  more  dear 
JFor  this,  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  Friend,  *^ 
Then  passionately  loved  ;  with  heart  how  full 
Woula  he  peruse  these  lines  I    For  many  years 
Have  since  flowed  in  between  us,  smd,  our 

minds 
Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 
We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 
Nor  seldom  did  I  lift  our  cottage  latch 
Far  earlier,  ere  one  smoke-wreath  had  risen 
From  human  dwelling,  at  the  vernal  thrush 
Was  audible  ;  and  sate  among  the  woods 
Alone  upon  some  jutting  eminence. 
At  the  first  ^leam  of  dawn*lisht,  when  the  Vale, 
Yet  slumbering,  lay  in  utter  solitude. 
How  shall  I  seek  the  origin  f  where  find 
Faith  in  the  marvellous  things  which  then  I 

feltr 
Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 
Would  overspread  my  soul   that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw 
Appeared  like  something  in  myself,  a  dream, 
A  prospect  in  the  mind.  * 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
What  spring  and  autumn,  what   the  winter 

snows, 

*  The  late  Rev.  John  Fleming,  of  Rayrigg, 
Windermcre.--^*^. 
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And  what  the  summer  shade,  what  day  and 

Evening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking, 

thought^ 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  poured  forth 
To  feed  th*  spirit  of  religious  love 
In  which  I  walked  with  Nature.     But  let  this 
Be  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  retained 
My  first  creative  sensibility ; 
That  by  the  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soul  was  unsubdued.    A  plastic  power 
Abode  with  me  ;  a  forming  h^d,  at  times 
Rebellious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood ; 
A  local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most. 
Subservient  strictly  to  eztenial  things 
With  which  it  communed.     An  auxlliar  light 
Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting  sun 
Bestowed  new  splendour;  the  melodious  buxl^ 
The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeyed 
A  like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye : 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence. 
And  hence  my  transport. 

Nor  should  this,  perchance. 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  I  still  had  loved* 
The  exercise^  and  produce  of  a  toil. 
Than  analytic  industry  to  me 
More  pleasinjg^,  and  wnose  character  I  deem 
Is  more  poetic  as  resembling  more 
Creative  agency.     The  song  would  speak 
Of  that  interminable  building  reared 
By  observation  of  affinities 
In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists 
To  passive  minds.     My  seventeenth  year  was 

CO  roe  ; 
And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy. 
To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments  ;  or  the  power  of  truth 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  really  are  ;  I,  at  this  time. 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years  passed 

on. 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had  received  so  much   that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling ;  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
Overall  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still; 
O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 
And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart; 
O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and 

sings. 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o'er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt. 
Communing  ia  tlw  lort  througn  earth  and 

hcttveu 


With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible  then   when  the  fleshly  ear, 
O'crcome  by  humblest  prelude  of  tKat  strain. 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind. 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  amone  the  hiUs  where  I  was  bom. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart. 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires. 
The  gift  is  yours ;  if  in  these  times  of  fear. 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthiown. 
If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy. 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how. 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peacft  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds  ;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  fiiith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support. 
The  blessing  of  my  life  ;  the  gift  is  yours. 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts  I  'tis  yours. 
Ye  mountains  I  thine,  O  Nature  I  Thou  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations ;  and  in  thee. 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

Thou,  my  Friend !  wert  reared 
In  the  great  city, 'mid  far  other  scenes ; 
But  we,   by  different  roads,  at  length  have 

gained 
The  self-same  bourne.    And  for  this  cause  to 

thee 
I  sp«ak,  unapprehenave  of  contempt. 
The  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues. 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots  from  the  human  countenance  all  trace 
Of  beauty  and  of  love.    For  thou  hast  sought 
The  truth  in  solitude,  and.  since  the  days 
That  gave  thee  liberty,  full  long  desired, 
To  serve  in  Nature's  temple,  thou  hast  l>een 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers ; 
In  many  things  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion. 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee  !  seelcinij:  oft  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  yet  more  often  living  with  thyself. 
And  for  thyself,  so  haply  shall  thy  days 
Be  many,  and  a  blessing  to  mankmd. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 


RESIDENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheel* 
Rolled  over  a  wide  plain  o'erhung  with  clouds, 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  wc  saw 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College  lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Ad\'ancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  lasselled  cap. 
Striding  along  as  if  o'crtaslced  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air  ; 
He  passed— nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew. 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle ;  caught. 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glimpse 

of  Cam  ;  • 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn. 

My  spirit  was  up,  my  thoughts  were  full  of 

hope ; 
Some  friends  I  had,  acquaintances  who  there 
Seemed  friends,  poor  simple  school-boys,  now 

hung  round 
With  honour  and  importance  :  in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved  r 
Questions,  directions,  warnings  and  advice, 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  from  all  sides ;  fresh  day 
Of  pnde  and  pleasure  I  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  business  and  expense,  and  went 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  affairs. 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailgr,  as  bcfel. 
From  .street  to  street  with  loose  and  careless 

mind. 

I  was  the   Dreamer,   they  the    dream ;    I 

roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle  ; 
Gowns  grave,   or  gaudy,   doctors,   students, 

streets, 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways, 

towers : 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  cf  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 

As  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monies,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  by. 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beard. — The  weeks  went  roundly 

on. 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit. 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  without 
T  ^^1^^  ^^j  suiting  gentleman's  array. 

The  Evangelist  St  John  my  patron  was : 
Three  Gothic  courts  arc  his,  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure  ; 
Right  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees. 
But  hardly  less  industrious  ;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock. 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day, 
Slip  by  him  unproclaimed,  and  told  the  hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pcaliog  organ  was  my  neighbour  too ; 


And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  oehold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  rtood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought, 
alone. 

Of  College  labours,  of  the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand. 
With  loyal  students,  faithful  to  their  books. 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  dunces— of  important  days, 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance  !  of  excessive  hopes, 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears, 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad — 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  xhe. 
And  little  won.     Yet  from  the  first  crude  days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thoughts. 
Wishing  'to  hope  without  a  hope,  some  fears 
About  my  future  worldly  maintcnawce. 
And,  more  than  all,  a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
Nor  for  that  place.     But  wherefore  be  cast 

down? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Reason  and  her  pure 
Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  law 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian  Hope, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier),  hither  I  had  come. 
Bear  witness  Truth,  endowed  with  holy  powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttimes  did  I  quit 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and 

groves. 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublime 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Drooped  not ;  but  there  into  herself  returning. 
With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  here- 
tofore. 
At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 
Her  native  instincts :  let  me  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  bnguage,  say  that  now  I  felt 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine. 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  changed 
In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  after  years. 
As  if  a  wakened,  summoned,  roused,  constrained. 
I  looked  for  universal  things  ;  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky  : 
Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven  ; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  arc  expressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears— the  name  of 

Heaven. 
I  called  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they  might ; 
Or  turning  the  mind  in  upon  herself 
Pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread  my 

thoughts 
And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping  ;  felt 
Incumbencies  more  awful,  visitings 
Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul. 
That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 
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And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity 
All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives 
In  glory  immutable.     But  peace  I  enough 
Here  to  record  that  I  was  mounting  now 
To  such  community  with  highest  truth — 
A  track  pursuing,  not  untrod  before. 
From  strict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 
Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subdued. 
To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit  or  flower. 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high-way, 
I  gave  a  moral  life :  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling :  the  great  mass 
Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all  ^ 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inwsird  meaning. 
Add  that  whatever  of  Terror  or  of  Love 
Or  Beauty  Nature's  daily  face  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 
I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 
Of  passion ;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind.  ^ 
^JUnknown,  unthought  of,  yet  I  was  most  rich — 
^Thad  a  world  about  me — 'twas  my  own ; 
1  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me, 
And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heart. 
Such  sympathies,  though  rarely,  were  betrayed 
By  outward  gestures  and  by_  visible  looks : 
Some  called  it  madness — so  indeed  it  was. 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  joy, 
Jf  steady  moods  of  thoughtfulness  matured, 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name ; 
If  prophecy  be  madness  ;  if  things  viewed 
By  poets  in  old  time,  and  higher  up 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants, 
May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 
Witn  undisordered  sight.     But  leaving  this. 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 
Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difference 
As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms. 
Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast ;  an  eye 
Which,  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  withered  \t!aS^ 
To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens 
Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars. 
Could  find  no  surface  where  its  power  might 

sleep ; 
Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul, 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency 
Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  phain^ 

And  here,  O  Friend !  have  I  retraced  my  life 
Up  to  an  eminence,  and  told  a  tale 
Of  matters  which  not  falsely  may  be  called 
The  glory  of  myyouth.     Of  genius,  power. 
Creation,  and  aivinity  itself, 
I  have  been  speaking,  for  my  theme  has  been 
What  passed  within  me.      Not  of  outward 

things 
Done  visibly  for  other  minds,  words,  signs. 
Symbols  or  actions,  but  of  my  own  heart 
Have  I  been  spealung,  and  my  youthful  mind. 
O  Heavens  I  how  awful  is  the  might  of  souls, 
And  what  they  do  within  themselves  while  yet 
The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  the  world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  field  where  they  were  sown. 
This  is,  in  truth,  heroic  ar|;ument, 
This  genuine  prowess,  which  I  wished  to  touch 
With  liand  however  weak,  but  in  the  main 
It  lies  far  hidden  from  the  reach  of  words. 
Points  have  we  all  of  us  within  our  souls 
Where  aU  stand  single  ;  this  I  feel,  and  make 


Breathings  for  incommunicable  powers  ; 

But  is  not  each  a  memory  to  hiinself  ? 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  must  quit  this 

theme, 
I  am  not  heartless,  for  there's  not  a  man 
That  lives  who  hath  not  known  his  god>Uke 

hours. 
And  feels  not  what  an  empire  we  inherit 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  Nature. 

No  more :  for  now  into  a  populous  plain 
We  must  descend.    A  Traveller  I  am. 
Whose  tale  is  only  of  himself ;  even  so. 
So  be  it,  if  the  pure  of  heart  be  prompt 
To  follow,  and  if  thou,  my  honoured  Friend  I 
Who  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  at  my  side, 
Support,  as  heretofore,  my  fainting  steps. 

It  hath  been  told,  that  when  the  first  delight 
That  flashed  upon  me  from  this  novel  show 
Had  failed,  the  mind  returned  into  herself; 
Yet  true  it  is,  that  I  had  made  d  change 
In  climate,  and  my  nature's  outward  coat 
Changed  also  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Full  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
And  superficial  pastimes ;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,    and   more  frequently  forced 

hopes; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
Of  indecisive  judgments,  that  impaired 
And  shook  the  mud's  simplicity. — And  yct_ 
This  was  a  gladsome  time.    Could  I  behdcj^ 
Who,  less  insensiUe  than  sodden  day 
In  a  sea-river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 
Could  have  beheld, — with  undelighted  heart. 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  tn  its  budding-time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beau^,  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season — could  have  seen 

moved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
So  famous  through  the  world?   To  me,  at  least, 
It  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  in  sootn. 
Though  I  had  learnt   betimes  to  stand  un- 

^  propped. 
And  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 
That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone^ 
Yet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude 
In  lonely  places  ;  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  I  leaned  by  nature  ;  for  my  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Not  seeking  those  who  might  participate 
My  deeper  pleasures  (nay,  I  had  not  once. 
Though  not  unused  to  mutter  lonesome  songs, 
Evea  with  myself  divided  such  delight. 
Or  looked  that  way  for  aught  that  might  he 

dothed 
In  human  language),  easily  I  passed^ 
From  the  remembrances  of  better  things, 
And  slipped  into  the  ordinary  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburthened,  unalarmed. 
Caverns  there  were  within  my  mind  which  sun 
Could  never  penetrate,  yet  did  there  not 
Want  store  of  leafy  arMurs  where  the  light 
Might  enter  in  at  will.     Companionships, 
Friendships,  acquaintaaceSj  were  we]ccme«Il. 
We  sauntered,  played,  or  noted  ;  we  talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours ; 
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Drifted  about  alon^  the  streets  and  walks. 
Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  went  forth 
To  gallop  through  the  country  in  blind  zeal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stars 
Come  forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet  thought 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  second  act 
In  this  new  Lfe.     Imannation  slept. 
And  yet  not  utterly.     I  could  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the 

steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men^ 
Unmoved.    I  could  not  always  lightlv  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  wnere  they 

had  slept. 
Wake  where  they  waked,  range  that  indosnre 

old. 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling  that  those  spiritual  men. 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self. 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  precincts  thence  to  be 
The  more  endeared.    Their  several  memories 

here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits 

clothed 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daDy  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  tlut  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington 
I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawtnom  shade; 
Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his 
tales 


Of  amorous  passion.    And  that  gentle  Bard, 

Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State— N  6  shame  ^ 

Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  nis  clouded^  ^y  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 
heaven  t.^'!-  «. ^.^    •     — 

With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft 

pace, 
I  called  hini  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend  I 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who  in  his  later  day. 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth- 
Darkness  before,  and  dangers  voice  behind. 
Soul  awful— if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul— I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar^s  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth— 
A  boy^  no  better,  with  his  rosy  chcelu 
Angehcal,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very  room 
Honoured  by  MUton's  name.    O  temperate 

Bard! 


W.th  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 
My  surplice,   through  the  inferior  throng  I 

clove 
Of  the  plain  Burghers,  who  in  audience  stood 
On  the  last  skirts  of  their  permitted  ground. 
Under  the  pealing  organ.     Empty  thoughts  I 
I  am  ashamed  of  them :  and  that  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend  I  who  in  thv  ample  mind 
Hast  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts. 
Ye  will  fomve  the  weakness  of  that  hour. 
In  some  ofits  unworthy  vanities. 
Brother  to  many  more. 

In  this  mixed  sort 
The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  given  up 
To  wilful  alienation  from  the  ri^ht. 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague 
And  loose  indifTcrence,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  zeal  diunisscd. 
Yet  Nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  lan^idly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  failed  to  beat. 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  floating  bland,  an  amphibious  spot 
Unsound,  of  spongy  texture,  yet  withal 
Not  wanting  a  fair  face  of  water  weeds 
And  pleasant  flowers.    The  thirst  of  living 

praise. 
Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the  sight 
Of  those  long  vistas,  sacred  catacombs. 
Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entombed. 
Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  and  bred 
A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline. — 
Alas !  such  high  emotion  toudied  not  me. 
Look  was  there  none  within  these  walls  to 


Be  it  confest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory. 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
Libation^  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.    Then,  forth  I  ran 
From  the  assembly:  through  a  length  of  streets, 
Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel  door 
In  not  a  desperate  or  opprobrious  time. 
Albeit  long  after  the  importunate  bell 
Had  stopped,  with  wearisome  Cassandra  voice 
No  longer  haunting  the  dark  winter  night. 
Call  back,  O  Friend !  a  moment  to  thy  mind. 
The  place  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites. 


Their  light  composure,  far  less  to  instil 
A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  addressed 
To  puissant  efforts.     Nor  was  this  the  blame 
Of  others^but  my  own  ;  I  should,  in  truth. 
As  far  as  doth  concern  my  single  self. 
Misdeem  most  widely,  lodging  it  elsewhere : 
For  I,  bred  up  'mid  Nature's  luxuries. 
Was  a  spoiled  child,  and,  rambling  like  the 

wind. 
As  I  had  done  in  daily  intercourse 
With  those  crystalline  rivers,  solemn  heights. 
And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fbwl  of  the  air, 
I  was  iU-tutored  for  captivity  ; 
To  quit  my  pleasure,  and,  from  month  to 

monui. 
Take  up  a  station  calmly  on  the  perch 
Of  sedentary  peace.    Those  lovely  forms 
Had  also  left  less  space  within  mv  mind, 
Which,  wrought  upon  instinctively,  had  fotmd 
A  freshness  in  those  objects  of  her  love, 
A  winning  power,  beyond  all  other  power. 
Not  that  I  slighted  books,— that  were  to  lack 
All  sense, — but  other  passions  in  me  ruled. 
Passions  more  fervent,  making  me  less  prompt 
To  in-door  study  than  was  wise  or  well. 
Or  suited  to  those  years.     Yet  I,  though  used 
In  magisterial  liberty  to  rove. 
Culling  such  flowers  of  learning  as  might  tempt 
A  random  choice,  could  shadow  forth  a  place 
(If  now  I  yield  not  to  a  flattering  dream) 
Whose  studious  aspect  should  bave  bent  me 

down 
To  instantaneous  service :  should  at  once 
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Have  made  me  pay  to  scicace  and  to  arts 
And  written  lore,  acknowledged  my  liege  lord, 
A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 
Which  I  had  paid  to  Nature.     Toil  and  pains 
In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built. 
Should  spread  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  stately 

groves, 
Majestic  edifices,  should  not  want 
A  corresponding  dignity  within. 
The  con^egating  temper  that  pervades 
Our  unnpe  years,  not  wasted,  snould  b«  taught 
To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempts* 
Works  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform  with 

love. 
Youth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 
With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,   when    smcerely  sought   and 

prized 
For  its  own  sake,  on  glory  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labour  won,  and  fit  to  endure 
The  passing  day ;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her   trappmgs    here,    should   stnp  them  off 

abashed 
Before  antiauity  and  stedfast  truth 
And  strong  Dook-mindedness ;  and  oyer  all 
A  healthy  sound  simplicity  should  reign, 
A  seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will, 
—Republican  or  pious. 
^  If  these  thoughts 

Are  a  gratuitous  emblazonry 
That  mocks  the  recreant  age  "voe  live  in,  then 
Be  Folly  and  False-seeming  free  to  affect 
Whatever  formal  gait  of  discipline 
Shall  raise  them  highest  in  their  own  esteem — 
Let  them  parade  among  the  Schools  at  will. 
But  spare  the  House  of  God.  Was  ever  known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  ? 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockery.     Be  wise. 
Ye  Presidents  and  Deans,  and,  till  the  .spirit 
Of  ancient  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  bells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air , 
And  your  oflicious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 
Whose  worship,  'mid  remotest  village  trees, 
Suffers  for  this.     Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
]n  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence. 
Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint. 
Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath 
Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown. 
This  truth  escaped  me  not,  and  I  confess. 
That  havint;  'mid  my  native  hills  given  loose 
To  a  schoolboy's  vision,  I  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  coming  time. 
That  fell  in  ruins  round  me.     Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctuary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  oc 
Its  own  protection  ;  a  primeval  grove. 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheerfulness 

were  filled. 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  undcr-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of  awe; 
A  h.ibit.ition  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures  ;  a  domain 
For  uuiet  things  to  wander  in  :  a  haunt 
In  wnich  the  heron  should  delinht  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 


Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 

Might  sit  and  sun  himself. — Alas!  Alasl 

In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked  ; 

Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays ;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  ^udy  region. 

Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old. 
When  all  who  dwelt  withiu  these  famous  walls 
Led  in  abstemiousness  a  studious  life  ; 
When,  in  forlorn  and  naked  chambers  cooped 
And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they 

hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way^ 
In  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  &thered.     Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew-time. 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
Spare  diet,  patient  labour,  and  plain  weeds. 

0  seat  of   Artsl    renowned    throughout  the 

world  I 
Far  different  service  in  those  homely  days 
The  Muses'  modest  nurslings  underwent 
From  their  first  childhood :  in  that  glorious 

time 
When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far. 
Sounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet, 

roused 
Peasant  and  king ;  when  boys  and  youths,  the 

growth 
Of  rageed  villages  and  crazy  huts. 
Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  quest 
Of  Patron,  famous  school  or  friendly  noolc. 
Where,   pensioned,  they  in  belter  might  sit 

dowui^  ' 

From  town  to  town  and  through  wide  scattered 

realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their  hands; 
And  often,  starting  from  some  covert  place. 
Saluted  the  chance  comer  on  the  road. 
Crying,  "An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor  scholarl" — when  illustrious  men. 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  orMelancthun,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper  light. 

But  peace  to  vain  regrets!    We  see  but  darkly 
Even  when  we  look  behind  us,  and  best  things 
Are  not  so  pure  by  nature  that  they  needs 
Must  keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe. 
Their  highest  promise.     If  the  mariner. 
When  at  reluctant  distance  he  hath  passed 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the  ills 
That  must  have  fallen  upon  him  had  he  brought 
His  bazk  to  land  upon  the  wished-for  shore. 
Good  cause  would  oft  be  his  to  thank  the  surf 
Whose  wliite  belt  scared  him  thence,  or  wind 

that  blew 
Inexorably  adverse  :  for  myself 

1  grieve  not ;  happy  is  the  gowned  youth 
Who  only  misses  what  I  missed,  who  (alls 
No  lower  than  I  fell. 

I  did  not  love. 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies  :  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  agipler  range 
And  freer  p.ice  ;  but  more,  far  more,  I  sieved 
To  see  displayed  among  an  eager  few. 
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Who  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered, 
I'assions  unworthy  of  youth's  generous  heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid, 
When  so  disturbed,  whatever  palms  are  won. 
*rpm  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  shoal 
Uf  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  minds 
And  pUlowy  ;  yet  not  wanting  love  that  makes 
Ihe  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresight  sleeps, 
And  wisdom  and  the  pledges  interchanged 
With  our  own  inner  being  arc  forgot. 

Yet  was  this  deep  vacation  not  given  up 
To  utter  waste.     Hitherto  I  had  stood 
In  my  own  mind  remote  from  social  life, 
(At  least  from  what, we  commonly  so  name,) 
Like  a  lone  shepherd  on  a  promontory 
Who  bcking  occupation  looks  far  forth 
Into  the  boundless  sea,  and  rather  makes 
Than  finds  what  he  beholds.     And  sure  it  is, 
That  this  first  transit  from  the  smooth  delights 
And  wild  outlandish  walks  of  simple  youth 
To  something  that  resembles  an  approach 
Towards  human  business,  to  a  privileged  world 
Within  a  world,  a  midway  residence 
With  all  its  intervcnient  imagery, 
Did  better  suit  my  visionary  mind. 
Far  better,  than  to  have  been  bolted  forth, 
Thrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way 
Among  the  conflicts  of  substantial  life  ; 
By  a  more  just  gradation  did  lead  on 
To  higher  things  ;  more  naturally  matured. 
For  permanent  possession,  better  fruits, 
WJiether  of  irutn  or  virtue,  to  ensue. 
In  serious  mood,  but  oftener,  I  confess. 
With  playful  zest  of  fancy,  did  we  note 
(How  could  we  less  ?)  the  manners  and  the  ways 
Of  those  who  lived  distinguished  by  the  badge 
Of  good  or  ill  report ;  or  those  with  whom 
By  frame  of  Academic  discipline 
we  were  perforce  connected,  men  whose  sway 
And  known  authority  of  office  served 
i'o  set  our  minds  on  edge,  and  did  no  more» 
Nor  wanted  we  rich  pastime  of  this  kind. 
Found  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  ring 
Of  the  grave  Elders,  men  unscoured,  grotesque 
In  character,  tricked  out  like  a^cd  trees 
Which  through  the  lapse  of  their  infirmity 
Give  ready  place  to  any  random  seed 
That  chooses  to  be  reared  upon  their  trunks. 

Here  on  my  view,  confronting  vividly 
Those  shepherd  swains  whom  I  had  Lately  left. 
Appeared  a  diflferent  aspect  of  old  age  ; 
How  different  1  yet  both  distinctly  marked, 
Objects  embossed  to  catch  the  eeneral  eye. 
Or  portraitures  for  special  use  designed. 
As  some  might  seem,  so  aptly  do  they  serve 
To  ilhistrate  Nature's  book  of  rudiments — 
lliat  book  upheld  as  with  maternal  care 
When  she  would  enter  on  her  tender  scheme 
Of  teaching  comprehension  with  delight. 
And  mingling  playful  with  pathetic  thoughts. 

The  surfaces  of  artificial  life 
And  manners  finely  wrought,  the  delicate  race 
Of  colours,  lurking,  gleaming  up  and  down 
Through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk  and 

^old; 
This  wily  interchange  of  snaky  hues. 
Willingly  or  unwillingly  revealed, 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  ;  and  as  such 
Were  wanting  here,  I  took  what  might  be  found 
Of  less  elaborate  fabric.    At  this  day 


er 


I  smilcj  in  many  a  mountain  solitude 
Conjuring  up  scenes  as  obsolete  in  freaks 
Of  character,  in  points  of  wit  as  broad. 
As  aught  by  wooden  images  performed 
For  entertainment  of  the  gaping  crowd 
At  wake  or  fair.     And  oftentimes  do  flit 
Remembrances  before  me  of  old  men — 
Old  humourists,  who  have  been  long  in  their 

graves, 
And  having  almost  in  my  mind  put  off 
Their  human  names,  have  into  phantoms  passed 
Of  texture  midway  between  life  and  books. 

I  play  the  loiterer  :  'tis  enough  to  note 
"That  here  in  dwarf  proportions  were  expressed 
The  limbs  of  the  great  world ;  its  eajjer  strifes 
Collaterally  portrayed,  as  in  mock  fight, 
A  tournament  of  blows,  some  hardly  dealt 
Though  short  of  mortal  combat ;  and  whale' 
Might  in  this  pageant  be  supposed  to  hit 
An  artless  rustic  s  notice,  this  way  less, 
More  that  way,  was  not  wasted  upon  me. 
And  yet  the  spectacle  may  well  demand 
A  more  substantial  name,  no  mimic  show. 
Itself  a  living  part  of  a  live  whole, 
A  creek  in  the  vast  sea  ;  for  all  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived 

praise 
Here  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good  ; 
And  here  was  Labour,  his  own  bond-slave; 

Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize  ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog, 
And  poor  misguided  Shame,  and  witless  Fear, 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  iJcath  ; 
Ilonour  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astr.iy  ; 
Feuds,  factions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  guile 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  government, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater). 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him ;  Empti- 
ness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

Of  these  and  other  kindred  notices 
I  cannot  say  what  portion  is  in  truth 
The  naked  recollection  of  that  time. 
And  what  may  rather  have  been  called  to  life 
By  after  meditation.     But  delight 
That,  in  an  easy  temper  lulled  asleep. 
Is  still  with  Innocence  its  own  reward, 
This  was  not  wanting.     Carelessly  I  roamed 
As  through  a  wide  museum  from  whose  stores 
A  casual  rarity  is  singled  out 
And  has  its  brief  perusal,  then  gives  way 
To  others,  all  supplanted  in  their  turn  : 
Till  'mid  this  crowded  neighbourhood  of  things 
That  are  by  nature  most  unneighbourly, 
The  head  turns  round  and  cannot  right  itself; 
And  though  an  aching  and  a  barren  sense 
Of  gay  confusion  still  be  uppermost, 
With  few  wise  longings  and  but  little  love, 
Yet  to  the  memory  something  cleaves  at  last, 
Whence  profit  may  be  drawn  in  times  to  come. 

Thus  in  submissive  idleness,  my  Friend  ! 
The  labouring  time  of  autumn,  winter,  spring, 
Eight  months  1    rolled  pleasingly  ftway ;    the 

ninth 
Came  and  returned  me  to  my  native  hilTs. 
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SUMMER  VACATION. 
Bright  was  the  summer's  noon  when  quicken- 
ing steps 
Followed  each  other  till  a  dreary  moor 
Was  crossed,  a  bare  ridge  clomb,  upon  whose 

top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a  rampart's  edge, 
I  overlooked  the  bed  of  Windermere, 
Like  a  vast  river,  stretching  in  the  sun. 
With  exultation,  at  my  feet  I  saw 
Lake,  islands,  promontories,  gleaming  bays, 
A  universe  of  Nature's  fairest  forms 
Proudly  revealed  with  instantaneous  burst, 
MagniAcent,  and  beautiful,  and  gay. 
I  bounded  down  the  hill  shouting  amain 
For  the  old  Ferryman  ;  to  the  shout  the  rocks 
Replied,  and  when  the  Charon  of  the  flood 
Had  stayed  his  oars,  and  touched  the  jutting 

pier, 
I  did  not  step  into  the  well-known  boat 
Without  a  cordial  greeting.  Thence  with  speed 
Up  the  familiar  hilT  I  took  my  way 
Towards  that  sweet  Valley*  where  I  had  been 

reared ; 
'Twas  but   a  short  hour's  walk,  ere  veering 

round 
I  saw  the  snow-white  church  upon  her  hill 
Sit  like  a  throned  Lady,  sending  out 
A  gracious  look  all  over  her  domain. 
Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  town  ; 
With  eager  footsteps  I  advance  and  reach 
The  cottage  threshold  where  my  journey  closed. 
Glad  welcome  had  I,  with  some  tears,  perhaps, 
From  my  old  Dame,  so  kind  and  motherly. 
While  she  perused  me  with  a  parent's  pride. 
The  thoughts  of  gratitude  shall  fall  like  dew 
Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature  !     While  my 

heart 
Can  beat  never  will  I  forget  thy  name.  "^ 

Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  thee  where  thou  liest 
After  thy  innocent  and  busy  stir 
In  narrow  cares,  thy  little  daily  growth 
Of  calm  enjoyments,  after  eighty  years, 
And  more  than  eighty,  of  untroubled  life, 
Childless,  yet  by  the  strangers  to  thy  blood 
Honoured  with  little  less  than  filial  love. 
What  joy  was  mine  to  see  thee  once  again, 
Thee  and  thy  dwelling,  and  a  crowd  of  things 
About  its  narrow  precincts  all  beloved, 
And  many  of  them  seeming  yet  my  own  ! 
Why  should  I  speak  of  what  a  thousand  hearts 
Have  felt,  and  every  man  alive  can  guess  f 
The  rooms,  the  court,  the  garden  were  not  left 
Long  unsaluted,  nor  the  sunny  seat 
Round  the  stone  table  under  the  dark  pine. 
Friendly  to  studious  or  to  festive  hours ; 
Nor  that  unruly  child  of  mountain  birth, 
The  famous  brook,  who,  soon  as  he  was  boxed 
Within  our  garden,  found  himself  at  once. 
As  if  by  trick  insidious  and  unkind. 
Stripped  of  his  voice  and  left  to^implc  down 
(Without  an  effort  and  without  a  win) 
A  channel  paved  by  man's  officious  care. 
I  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  smiled  again. 
And  in  the  press  of  twenty  thousand  thoughts. 


y 
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Well  might  sarcastic  Fancy  then  have  whis- 
pered, 
"An  emblem  here  behold  of  thy  own  life ; 
In  its  late  course  of  even  days  with  all 
Their  smooth  enthralment ;    but  the  heart  was 

full. 
Too  full  for  that  reproach.     My  aged  Dame 
Walked  proudly  at  my  side :  she  guided  me ; 
I  willing,  nay — nay,  wishing  to  be  led.         •-» 
— The  face  of  every  neighbour  whom  I  met 
Was  like  a  volume  to  me  ;  some  were  haUed 
Upon  the  road,  some  busy  at  their  work, 
Unceremonious  greetings  interchanged 
With  half  the  length  of  a  long  field  between. 
Among  my  schoolfellows  I  scattered  round 
Like  recognitions,  but  with  some  constraint 
Attended,  doubtless,  with  a  litUe  pride. 
But  with  more  shame,  for  my  habiliments. 
The  transformation  wrought  by  gay  attire. 
Not  less  delighted  did  I  uke  my  place 
At  our  domestic  table :  and,  dear  Friend  ! 
In  this  endeavour  simply  to  relate 
A  Poet's  history,  may  I  leave  untold 
The  thankfulness  with  which  I  laid  me  down 
\xi  my  accustomed  bed,  more  welcome  now 
Perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  more  desired 
Or  been  more  often  thought  of  with  regret  ; 
That  lowlv  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the  wind 
Roar,  and  the  rain  beat  hard  :  where  I  so  oft 
Had  lain  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 
The  moon  in  splendour  couched  among  the 

leaves 
Of  a  tall  ash,  that  near  our  cottage  stood  ;  ^y 

Had  watched  her  with  fixed  eyes  while  to  and    i/^ 

fro 
In  the  dark  summit  of  the  waving  tree  / 

She  locked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breexe,  y ' 


Ha,"  qudih 
there  I " 


I,   "pretty  prisoner,  are    you 


Hawkshead. 


Among  the  favourites  whom  it  pleased  me 
well 
To  see  again,  was  one  by  ancient  right 
Our  inmate,  a  rough  terrier  of  the  hills ; 
By  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger  and  unearth  the  fox 
Among  the  impervious  crags,  but  having  been 
From  youth  our  own  adopted,  he  had  passed 
Into  a^j^ntler  service.    And  when  first 
Th6-boyish  spirit  flagged,  and  day  by  day 
Alone  my  veins  I  kindled  with  the  stir, 
The  fermentation,  and  the  vernal  heat 
Of  poesy,  affecting  private  shades 
Like  a  sick  Lover,  then  this  dog  was  used 
To  watch  me,  an  attendant  and  a  friend, 
Obsequious  to  my  steps  early  and  late, 
Though  often  of  such  dilatory  walk 
Tired,  and  uneasy  at  the  halts  I  made. 
A  hundred  times  when,  roving  high  and  low, 
I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toilof  verse. 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Then  have  I  darted  forwards  to  let  loose 
My  hand  upon  his  back  with  stormy  joy. 
Caressing  him  again  and  yet  again. 
And  when  at  cveninp^  on  the  public  way 
I  sauntered,  like  a  nver  murmuring 
And  talking  to  itself  when  all  things  else 
Are  still,  the  creature  trotted  on  before ; 
Such  was  his  custom  ;  but  whene'er  he  m?C 
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A  passenger  approaching,  he  would  turn 
To  give  me  timely  notice,  and  straightway. 
Grateful  for  that  admonishment,  I  hushed 
My  voice,  composed  my  gait,  and,  with  the  air 
And  mien  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  free, 

advanced 
To  give  and  take  a  greeting  that  misht  save 
My  name  from  piteous  rumours,  such  as  wait 
On  men  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  brain. 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  1;^  prized  and 

loved — 
Regretted  1 — that  word,  too,  was  on  my  tongue. 
But  they  were  nchly  laden  with  all  good. 
And  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  pcrfectjoy  of  heart— 
•Those  walks  m  all  their  freshness  now  came 

hack 
Like  a  returning  Spring.    When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake, 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man^ 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  miae. 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  contemplative. 
The  sun  was  se^  or  setting,  when  I  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought  on 
A  sober  hour,  not  winning  or  serene. 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  untuned. 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  dampts  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself ;  even  so  with  me  L-'"^ 
It  fared  that  evening.     Gently  did  my  soul    t^ 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort  seemed  to  touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate : 
Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not  known 

to  be. 
At  least  not  felt ;  and  restoration  came''' 
Like  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  weariness.     I  took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed  my- 
self. 
— Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me  lay, 
Little,  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see  ; 
Remembered  less ;  but  I  had  inward  hopes 
And  swellings  of  the  spirit,  was  wrapt  and 

soothed, 
Conversed   with   promises,    had    glimmering 

views 
How  life  pervades  the  undecaying  mind  ; 
How  the  immortal  soul  with  God-iikc  power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepe^  sleep 
That  rimo4iaii  laynipon  fierTTibw  on  Okrth, 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light 
Of  high  endeavours,  daily  spreads  abroad 
His  being  armed  with  strength  that  cannot  fail. 
Nor  was  there  want  of  milder  thoughts,  of  love 
Of  innocence,  and  holiday  repose ; 
And  more  than  pastoral  quiet,  'mid  the  stir 
Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  end 
At  last,  or  glorious,  by  endurance  won. 
Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  I  sate  me  down 
Alone,  continuing  there  to  muse :  the  slopes 
And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowjy  overspread 
With  darkness,  and  before  a  rippling  breeze 
The  lone  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoary  line. 
And  in  the  sheltered  coppice  where  I  sate. 
Around  me  from  among  the  hazel  leaves. 
Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  straggling 

wind. 


Came  ever  and  anon  a  breaih-like  sound, 
C^uick  as  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog, 
1  he  off  and  on  companion  of  my  walk ; 
And  such,  at  times,  believine  them  to  be, 
I  tximed  my  head  to  look  if  he  were  there ; 
Then  into  solemn  thought  I  passed  once  more. 

A  freshneas  also  found  I  at  this  time 
In  human  Life,  the  daily  life  of  those 
Whose  occupations  really  I  loved  ; 
The  peaceful  scene  oft  filled  me  witli  surprise 
Changed  like  a  garden  in  the  heat  of  spring 
After  an  eight-days'  absence.     For  (to  omit 
The  things  which  were  the  same  and  yet 

appeared 
Far  otherwise)  amid  tl\js  rural  solitude, 
A  narrow  Vale  where  each  was  known  to  all, 
"Twas  not  indifferent  to  a  youthful  mind 
To  mark  some  sheltering  bower  or  sunny  nook. 
Where  an  old  man  had  used  to  sit  alone,* 
Now  vacant ;  pale-faced  babes  whomi  had  left 
In  arms,  now  rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet 
Of  a  pleased  grandame  tottering  up  and  down ; 
And  growing  girls  whose  beauty,  filched  away 
With  all  its  pleasant'  promises,  was  gone 
To   deck   some    slighted   playmate's  homely 

check. 

Yes,  I  had  something  of  a  subtler  sense. 
And  oflen  looking  round  was  moved  to  smiles 
Such  as  a  delicate  work  of  humour  breeds  ; 
I  read,  without  design,  the  opinions,  thoughts, 
Of  those  plain-living  people  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowledge  ;  with  another  eye 
I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods. 
The   shepherd    roam   the   hills.      With   new 

delight. 
This  chiefly,  did  I  note  my  grey-haired  Dame  ; 
Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  work 
Of  state  equipped  in  monumental  trim  ; 
Short  velvet  cloak,  (her  bonnet  of  the  like), 
A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  Cavaliers 
Wore  in  old  time.     Her  smooth  domestic  life. 
Affectionate  without  disquietude. 
Her  talk,  her  business,  pleased  me  ;  and  no  less 
Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piety 
That  ran  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course  ; 
With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now  I  saw  her  read 
Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  afternoons. 
And  loved  the  book,  when  she  had  dropped 

asleep 
And  made  of  it  a  pillow  for  her  head. 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  have  felt, 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  time, 
A  human-heartedness  about  my  love 
For  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  mv  own  private  being  and  no  more  ; 
Which  I  had  loved,  even  as  a  blessed  spirit 
Or  Aneel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Might  love  in  individual  happiness. 
But  now  there  opened  on  me  other  thoughts 
Of  change,  congratulation  or  regret, 
A  pensive  feeling  I     It  spread  far  and  wide  ; 
The  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the 

brooks. 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  now  seen  in  their  old 

haunts- 
White  Sirius  glittering  o'er  the  southern  crags> 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
Acquaintances  of  every  little  child. 
And  Jupiter,  my  own  beloved  star  1 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality, 
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Whatever  impK>rts  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  come  among  these  objects  heretofore. 
Were,  in  the  main,  of  mood  less  tender ;  strong. 
Deep,  gloomy  were  they  and  severe  ;  the  scat- 
terings 
Of  awe  or  tremulous  dread,  that  had  given  way 
In  later  youth  to  yearnings  of  a  love 
EnthusiasLic,  to  delight  and  hope. 


f 


As 


^ 


one  who  han|^  down-bendmg  from  the 

side 

Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Sees   many   beauteous   sights — weeds,   fishes, 

flowers,  I 

Grots,  pebbles,  roots  bf  trees,  and  fancies  more, 
Yet  often  is  pcqilexc^,  and  cannot  jiart 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and  sky. 
Mountains  and  clouds,  reflected  in  the  depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,   from  things  which  there 

abide 
In  their  true  dwelling  ;  now  is  crossed  by  gleam 
Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sun- beam  now, 
And  wavering    motions   sent   he   knows  not 

whence,  ' 

Impediments  that  make  his  task  more  sweet ; 
'Such  pleasant  ofiice  have  wg  long  pursued 
Incumbent  o'er  the  surfacp  of  past  lime 
With  like  success,  nor  often  hare  app'cared 
Shapes  fairer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 
Than    these    to  ^hich    the  'Tale,    inciulgent 

Friend !  .         .      ^ 

Would  now  direct  t|iy  notice. .  Yet  in  spite 
X)f  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  withheld, 
There  was  an  inner  falling  off—  I  loved. 
Loved  deeply  all  that  had  been  loved  before. 
More  deeply  even  than  ever  :  but  a  swarm 
Of  heady  schemes  jostling  each  other,  gawds. 
And  feast  and  dance,  and  pubfic  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games  (too  grateful  in  them- 
selves. 
Yet  in  themselves  less  grateful,  I  believe. 
Than  as  they  were  a  badge  glossy  and  fresh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  ray  mind  from  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 
And  damp  those   yearnings  which   had  once 

been  mine — 
A  wild,  unworldly-minded  youth,  given  up 
To  his  own  eager  thoughts.     It  would  demand 
Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be  spared, 
To  paint  these  vanities,  and  how  they  wrought 
In   naunts   where   they,   till  now,   had  been 

unknown. 
It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore 
Preyed  on  my  strength,  and  stopped  the  quiet 

stream 
Of  self-forgetfulness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  exchange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
'Tis  true,   some  casual  knowledge  might  be 

gained 
Of  character  or  life  ;  but  at  that  time. 
Of  manners  put  to  school  I  look  small  note, 
And  all  my  deeper  passions  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  mind 
By  solitary  study,  to  uphold 
Intense  desire  through  m' Jitative  peace ; 


And  yet,  for  chastisement  of  these  regrets, 
1  he  memory  of  one  particular  hour 
Doth  here  rise  up  against  me.  .  'Mid  a  throng 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  ir.atrons 

staid, 
A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  mirih, 
With  dm  of  instruments  and  shufflir.g  feet. 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  gliiicring. 
And  unaimcd  prattle  flying  up  and  down.; 
Spirits  upon  the.  stretch,  and  here  and  ihcrc 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  inicrspcrsed. 
Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the  head, 
And  tingled  through  the  veins.  Ere  we  retired,    |  ^ 
The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  ihe  eastern  sky  J 
Was  kindling,  not  unseen,  frcm  humble  cop.«:e  yA  i 
And  open   field,  through  which   the  pathway 

wound,  

And  homeward  led  my  steps.  •Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 
G  orious  as  ere  I  had  beheld — in  front. 
The  se.i  l.iykiughing  atji  distafl^ej.  near, 
Tnc>5lIIlio](!>u ntaiiisslTorj c^, T)rTjh tas the  cloud.' 
Grain-tinctured.'TTrenCtTeH  Tn'cmY>yfcan  \vX 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn — 
Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah  1  need  I  say,  dear  Friend  !  that  to  the  bri 
My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vow 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknowi  to  m 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly,^ 
A  dedicated  Spirit.     On  1  walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  winch  yet  survivj 

Strange  rendezvous  I     My  mind  was  at  that 
time 
A  parti-coloured  show  of  grave  and  gay, 
Solid  and  light,  short-sighted  and  profound  ; 
Of  inconsiderate  habits  and  sedate, 
Consorting  in  one  mansion  unreprovcd. 
The  worth  I  knew  of  powers  that  I  possessed. 
Though  slighted  and  too  oft  misused.    Besides, 
That  summer,  swarming  as  it  did  with  thoughts 
Transient  and  idle,  lacked  not  intervals 
When  Folly  from  the  frown  of  fleeting  Time 
Shnmk,  and  the  mind  experienced  in  herself 
Conformity  as  just  as  that  of  old 
To  the  end  and  written  spirit  of  God's  works, 
NVhcthcr  held  forth  in  Nature  or  in  Man, 
Tlirough  pregnant  vision,  separate  or  conjoined. 

When  from  our  better  selves  we  have  too  long  "^ 
Been  parted  by  the  hurrying  world,  and  droop,  / 
Sick  of  its  business,  of  its  pleasures  tired, 
How  gracious,  how  benign,  is  Solitude  ; 
How  potent  a  mere  image  of  her  sway  ; 
Most  potent  when  impressed  upon  the  mind 
With  an  appropriate  human  centre — hermit. 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness  ;  1^ 

Votary  (in  vast  cathedral,  where  no  foot         ^S^ 
Is  treading,  where  no  other  face  is  seen]  ^1* 

Kneeling  at  prayers  ;  or  watchman  on  tne  top 
Of  lighthouse,  beaten  by  Atlantic  waves  ; 
Or  as  the  soul  of  that  great  Power  is  met 
Sometimes  embodied  on  a  public  road. 
When,  for  the  night  deserted,  it  assumes 
A  character  of  quiet  more  profound 
Than  pathless  wastes. 

Once,  when  those  summer  months 
Were  flown,  and  autumn  brought  its  amiual 
show 
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nl^i/^'^^  ?^'?  contending,  sails  with  sails, 
T^;^  WmanJer's  spacious  breast,  it  chanced 
That-after  I  had  left  a  flower-decked  room 
rWhoje  in-door  pastime,  lighted  up,  survived 
/lo  a  late  hour),  and  spirits  overwrought 
6^  Were  making  meht  do  penance  for  a  day 
bpent  in-a  round  of  strenuous  idleness— 
JI V  homeward  course  led  up  a  long  ascent, 
^here  the  road's  watery  surface,  to  the  top 
Uf  tlwt  sharp  rising,  glittered  to  the  moon 
And  bore  the  semblance  of  another  stream 
Stealing  with  silent  lapse  to  join  the  brook 
That  murmured  in  the  vale.    All  else  was  still ; 
.  No  livmg  thing  appeared  in  earth  or  air. 
And,  save  the  flowing  water's  peaceful  voice, 
Sound  there  was  none— but,  lo !   an  uncouth 

shape. 
Shown  by  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road. 
So  near  that,  slipping  back  into  the  shade 
Of  a  thick  hawthorn,  I  could  mark  him  well. 
Myself  unseen.     He  was  of  stature  tall, 
A  span  above  man's  common  measure,  tall. 
Stiff,  lank,  and  upright ;  a  more  meagre  man 
Was  never  seen  before  by  night  or  day. 
Long  were  his  arms,  pallid  his  hands;    his 

mouth 
Looked  ghastly  in  the  moonlight :  from  behind, 
A  mile-stone  propped  him  ;  I  could  also  ken 
That  he  was  clothed  in  military  garb, 
Though  faded,  yet  entire.     Companionlcss, 
No  dog  attending,  by  no  staff  sustained. 
He  stood,  and  in  his  very  dress  ap|>eared 
A  desolation,  a  simplicity. 
To  which  the  trappmgs  of  a  gaudy  world 
Make  a  strange  back-ground.     From  his  lips, 

ere  long, 
Issued  low  muttered  sounds,  as  if  of  pain 
Or  some  uneasy  thought  ;  yet  still  his  form 
Kept  the  same  awful  steadiness — at  his  feet 
His  shadow  lay,  and  moved  not.     From  self- 
blame 
Not  wholly  free,  I  watched  him  thus:  at  length 
Subduing  my  heart's  Specious  cowardice, 
I  left  the  shady  nook  where  I  had  stood 
And  hailed  him.    Slowly  from  his  resting-place 
He  rose,  and  with  a  lean  and  wasted  arm 
In  measured  gesture  lifted  to  his  head 
Returned  my  salutation  ;  then  resumed 
His  station  as  before  ;  and  when  I  asked 
His  history,  the  veteran,  in  reply, 
Was  neither  slow  nor  eager ;  but,  unmoved. 
And  with  a  quiet  uncomplaining  voice, 
A  statcljr  air  of  mild  indiffierence. 
He  told  in  few  plain  words  a  soldier's  tale — 


That  in  the  Tropic  Islands  he  had  served, 
Whence  he  had  landed  scarcely  three  weeks 

past  ; 
That  on  his  landing  he  had  been  dismissed. 
And  now  was  travelling  towards  his  native 

home. 
This  heard,  I  said,  in  pity,  '*  Come  with  me," 
He  stooped,  and  straightway  from  the  ground 

took  up 
An  oaken  staff  by  me  yet  unobserved — ^ 
A  staff  which  must  have  dropped  from  his  slack 

hand 
And  lay  till  now  neglected  in  the  grass. 
Though  weak  his  step  and  cautious,  he  appeared 
To  travel  without  pam.  and  I  beheld,  . 
With  an  astonishment  out  ill  suppressed. 
His  ghostly  figure  moving  at  my  side  ; 
Nor  could  I,  while  we  journeyed  thus,  forbear 
To  turn  from  present  hardships  to  the  past. 
And  speak  of  war,  battle,  and  pestilence?. 
Sprinkling  this  talk  with  questions,   better 

spared, _ 
On  what  he  might  himself  have  seen  or  felt. 
He  all  the  while  was  in  demeanour  calm. 
Concise  in  answer  ;  solemn  and  sublime 
He  might  have  seemed,  but  that  in  all  he  said 
There  was  a  strange  half-absence,  as  of  one 
Knowing  too  well  the  importance  of  his  theme. 
But  feeling  it  no  longer.     Our  discourse 
Soon  ended,  and  together  on  we  passed 
In  silence  through  a  wood  gloomy  and  still. 
Up-turning,  then,  along  an  open  field. 
We  reached  a  cottage.   At  the  door  1  knocked. 
And  earnestly  to  charitable  care 
Commended  him  as  a  poor  friendless  man. 
Belated  and  by  sickness  overcome. 
Assured  that  now  the  traveller  would  repose 
In  comfort,  I  entreated  that  henceforth 
He  would  not  linger  in  the  public  ways. 
But  ask  for  timely  furtherance  and  help 
Such  as  his  state  required.     At  this  reproof. 
With  the  same  ghastly  mildness  in  his  look. 
He  said,  "  My  trust  is  in  the  God  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  eye  of  him  who  passes  me  I " 

The  cottage  door  was  speedily  unbarred. 
And  now  the  soldier  touched  his  hat  once  more 
With  his  lean  hand,  and  in  a  faltering  voice. 
Whose  tone  bcspake  reviving  interests 
Till  then  unfelt,  he  thanked  me  ,■  I  returned 
The  farewell  blessing  of  the  patient  man. 
And  so  wc  parted.     Back  I  cast  a  look, 
And  lingered  near  the  door  a  little  space. 
Then  sought  with  quiet  heart  my  distant  hon::. 
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AVhbn  Contemplation,  like  the  night-calm  felt 
Through  earth  and  sky,  spreads  widely,  and 

sends  deep 
Into  the  soul  its  tranquillising  power, 
Even  then  I  sometimes  grieve  for  the$,  O  Man, 
Earth's  paramount  Creature  !  not  so  much  for 

woes 
That  thou  endurcst ;  heavy  though  that  weight 

be, 
Cloud-like  it  mounts,   or  touched  with  light 

divine 
Doth  mell  away  ;  but  for  those  palms  achieved. 


Through  length  of  time,  by  patient  exercise 
Of  study  and  hard  thought ;  there,  there,  it  is 
That  sadness  finds  its  fuel.     Hitherto^ 
In  progress  through  this  Verse,  my  mmd  hath 

looked 
Upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher,  intercourse  with  man 
Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect,^ 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused. 
As  might  appear  to  the  eve  of  fleeting  time. 
A    deathless  spirit.      Thou  also,   man !    hast 

wrought. 
For  commerce  of  thy  nature  with  herself. 
Things  that  aspire  to  unconquerable  life ; 
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And  yet  we  feel — we  cannot  choose  but  feel — 
That  they  must  perish.  Tremblings  of  the  heart 
It  gives,  to  think  that  our  immortal  being 
No  more  shall  need  such  garments ;  and  yet 

man. 
As  long  as  he  shall  be  the  child  of  earth. 
Might  almost  "weep  to  have"  what  he  may 

lose, 
Nor  be  himself  extinguished,  but  survive. 
Abject,  depressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 
A  Uiought  is  with  me  sometimes,  and  I  say,— 
Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward 

throes 
Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to 

scorch 
Her  pleasant  habitations,  and  dry  up 
Old  Ocean,  in  his  bed  left  singed  and  bare. 
Yet  would  the  living  Presence  still  subsist 
Victorious,  and  composure  would  ensue. 
And  kindlings  like  tne  morning — presage  sure 
Of  dav  returning  and  of  life  revived. 
But  aU  the  meditations  of  mankind. 
Yea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  truth 
By  reason  built,  or  passion,  which  itself 
Is  highest  reason  in  a  soul  sublime  ; 
The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sage, 
Sensuous  or  intellectual,  wrought  by  men. 
Twin  labourers  and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes  ; 
Where  would  they  be  ?    Oh  1  why  hath  not  the 

Mind 
Some  element  to  stamp  her  image  on 
In  nature  somewhat.nearer  to  her  own? 
Why,  ^fted  with  such  powers  to  send  abroad 
Her  spuit,  must  it  lodge  in  shrines  so  frail  ? 

One  day,  when  from  my  lips  a  like  complaint 
Had  feUen  in  presence  of^a  studious  friend. 
He  with  a  smue  made  answer,  that  in  truth 
Twas  going  far  to  seek  disquietude : 
But  on  the  front  of  his  reproof  confessed 
That  he  himself  had  oftentimes  given  wav 
To  kindred  hauntings.     Whereupon  I  told. 
That  once  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer's  noon. 
While  I  was  seated  in  a  rocky  cave 
Bv  the  sea-side,  perusing,  so  it  chanced. 
The  famQus  history  of  the  errant  knight 
Recorded  by  Cervantes,  these  same  thoughts 
Beset  me,  and  to  height  unusual  rose, 
While  listlessly  I  sate,  and,  having  closed 
The  book,  had  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  wide 

On  poetry  and  geometric  truth, 

And  their  high  privilege  of  lastmg  life. 

From  all  internal  injury  exempt, 

I  mused  ;  upon  these  chiefly :  and  at  length, 

My  senses  \'ielding  to  the  sultry  air. 

Sleep  seized  me,  and  I  passed  into  a  dream. 

I  saw  before  me  stretched  a  boundless  plain 

Of  sandy  wilderness,  all  black  and  void. 

And  as  i  looked  around,  distress  and  fear 

Came  creeping  over  me,  when  at  my  side, 

Close  at  my  side,  an  uncouth  shape  appeared 

Upon  a  dromedary,  mounted  high. 

He  seemed  an  Arab  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  : 

A  lance  he  bore,  and  underneath  one  arm 

A  stone,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  a  shell 

Of  a  surpassing  brightness.     At  the  sight 

Much  I  rejoiced,  not  doubting  but  a  guide 

Was  present,  one  who  with  unerring  skill 

Would  through  the  desert  lead  me  ;  and  while 

yet 


I  looked  and  looked,  self-questioned  what  this 

freight 
Which  the  new  comer  carried   through   the 

waste 
Could  mean,  the  Arab  told  me  that  the  stone 
(To  give  it  in  the  language  of  the  dream) 
Was  "Euclid's  Eicmenu;"  and  "This,"  said 

he, 
"  Is  something  of  more  worth ; "  and  at  the 

word 
Stretched  forth  the  shell,  so  beautiful  in  shape. 
In  colour  so  resplendent,  with  command 
That  I  should  hold  it  to  my  ear.     I  did  so. 
And  heard  that  instant  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Which  yet  I  understood,  articulate  sounds, 
A  loud  prophetic  blast  of  harmony  ; 
An  Ode,  in  passion  uttered,  which  foretold 
Destruction  to  the  children  of  the  earth 
By  deluge,  now  at  hand.     No  sooner  ceased 
The  song,  than  the  Arab  with  calm  look  de- 
clared 
That  all  would  come  to  pass  of  which  the  voice 
Had  given  forewarning,  and  that  he  himself 
Was  going  then  to  bury  those  two  books : 
The  one  tiiat  held  acquaintance  with  the  stars. 
And  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  purest  bond 
Of  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  time 
llie  other  that  was  a  god,  yea  many  ^ods. 
Had  voices  more  than  all  the  winds,  with  power 
To  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  to  soothe. 
Through  every  clime,  the  heart  of  human  kind. 
While  this  was  uttering,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  wondered  not,  although  I  plainly  saw 
The  one  to  be  a  stone,  the  ouer  a  shell ; 
Nor  doubted  once  but  that  they  both  were 

books. 
Having  a  perfect  faith  in  all  that  passed. 
Far  stronger,  now,  grew  the  desire  I  felt 
To  cleave  unto  this  man  ;  but  when  I  prayed 
To  share  his  enterprise,  he  hurried  on 
Reckless  of  me :  I  followed,  not  unseen. 
For  oftentimes  he  cast  a  backward  look. 
Grasping  his  twofold  treasure. — Lance  in  rest. 
He  rode,  I  keeping  pace  with  him  ;  and  now 
He,  to  my  fancy,  had  become  the  knight 
Whose  tale  Cervantes  tells  ;  yet  not  the  knight. 
But  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  too  ; 
Of  these  was  neither,  and  was  both  at  once. 
His  countenance,  meanwhile,  grew  more 

disturbed ; 
And,  looking  backwards  when  he  looked,  mine 

eyes 
Saw,  over  half  the  wilderness  diffused, 
A  bed  of  glittering  light :  I  asked  the  cause : 
**  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  waters  of  the  deep 
Gathering  upon  us ;"  (juickcning  then  the  pace 
Of  the  unwieldy  creature  he  bestrode. 
He  left  me :  I  called  after  him  aloud ; 
He  heeded  not ;  but,  with  his  twofold  charge 
Still  in  his  grasp,  before  me,  full  in  view. 
Went  hurrjring  o'er  the  illimitable  waste, 
With  the  fleet  waters  of  a  drowning  world 
In  chas<^of  him  ;  whereat  I  waked  in  terror. 
And  saw  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  book. 
In  which  I  had  been  reading,  at  my  side. 

Full  often,  taking  from  the  world  of  .sleep 
This  Arab  phantom,  which  I  thus  beheld. 
This  semi-Quixote,  I  to  him  have  given 
A  substance,  fancied  him  a  living  man, 
A  gentle  dweller  in  the  desert,  crazed 
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By  love  and  feeling,  and  internal  thought 
Protracted  among  endless  solitudes  ; 
Have  shaped  him  wandering  upon  this  quest  I 
Nor  have  I  pitied  him ;  but  rather  felt 
Reverence  was  due  to  a  being  thus  employed ; 
And  thought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awful  lair 
Of  such  a  madness,  reason  did  he  couched. 
Enow  there  are  on  earth  to  take  in  charge 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  virgin 

loves, 
Or  whatsoever  else  the  heart  holds  dear ; 
Enow  to  stir  for  these  ;  yea,  will  I  say. 
Contemplating  in  soberness  the  approach 
Of  an  event  so  dire,  by  signs  in  earth 
Or  heaven  made  manifest,  that  I  could  share 
That  maniac's  fond  anxiety,  and  go 
Upon  like  errand.     Oftentimes  at  least 
Me  hath  such  strong  entrancement  overcome, 
Whto  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand. 
Poor  earthly  casket  of  immortal  verse, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  labourers  divine  i 

Great  and  benign,  indeed,  must  be  the  power 
Of  living  nature,  which  could  thus  so  long 
Detain  me  from  the  best  of  other  guides 
And  dearest  helpers^  left  unthanked,  unpraised. 
Even  in  the  time  of^lisping  infancv  ; 
And  later  down,  in  prattling  childhood  even. 
While  I  was  travelling  back  among  those  days 
How  could  I  ever  play  an  ingrate  s  part  ? 
Once  more  should  I  have  made  those  bowers 

resound. 
By  intermingling  strains  of  thankfulness 
With  their  own  thoughtless  melodies ;  at  least 
It  might  have  well  iMseemed  me  to  repeat 
Some  simply  fashioned  tale,  to  tell  again. 
In  slender  accents  of  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
That  did  bewitch  me  then,  and  soothes  mc  now 
O  Friend  !  O  Poet!  brother  of  my  soul. 
Think  not  that  I  could  pass  along  untouched 
Bv  these  remembrances.  Yet  wherefore  spe^  ? 
Why  call  upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
What  is  already  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  breathe  ?— what  in  the  path  of  all 
Drops  daily  from  the  tongue  of  every  child. 
Wherever  man  is  found  ?    The  trickling  tear 
Upon  the  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
Proclaims  it,  and  the  insuperable  look 
lliat  drinks  as  if  it  never  could  be  full. 

That  portion  of  my  story  I  shall  leave 
There  registered :  whatever  else  of  power 
Or  pleasure  sovm,  or  fostered  thus,  may  be 
Peculiar  to  myself,  let  that  remain 
Where  still  it  works,  though  hidden  from  all 

search  ^^^ 

Among  the  depths  of  time.  Q^t  is  it  just 
That  here,  in  memory  of  all  b^5ks  which  lay 
Their  sure  foundations  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Whether  by  native  prose,  or  numerous  verse, 
That  in  the  name  of  all  inspired  souls — 
From  Homer  the  great  1  nunderer,  from  the 

voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  sbng, 
And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate, 
Those  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
Our  shores  in*  England, — from  those  loftiest 

notes 
Down  to  the  low  and  wren-Kke  warblings,  made 
For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheel. 
And  sun-burnt  travellers   resting  their  tired 
\,         limbs, 


.1 


Stretched  under  wayside  hedge-rows,  ballad 

tunes. 
Food  for  the  hungry  ears  of  little  ones, 
And  of  old  men  who  have  survived  their  joys — 
'Tis  just  that  in  behalf  of  these,  the  works. 
And  of  the  men  that  framed  them,  whether 

known 
Or  sleeping  nameless  in  their  scattered  graves. 
That  I  should  here  assert  their  rights,  attest 
Their  honours,   and  should,   once  for  all, 

pronounce 
Their  benediction  :  speak  of  them  as  Powers 
For  ever  to  be  hallowed ;  only  less. 
For  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  become, 
Than  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  b; 
Or  His  pure  Word  by  miracle  revi 

Rareljr  and  with  reluctance  would  I  s^p 
To  transitory  themes  ;  yet  I  rejoice. 
And,  by  these  thoughts  admonished,  will  pour 

out 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  that  I  was  reared 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have  laid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That  might  have  dried  me  up,  body  and  soul. 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self. 
And   things   that   teach   as  Nature  teaches: 

then. 
Oh  I  where  had  been  the  Man,  the  Poet  where. 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  Friend  I 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will. 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and 

noosed 
Each  in  his  several  melancbolj  walk 
Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed. 
Led  throuzh  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude  ; 
Or  rather  nke  a  stallM  ox  debarred 
From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not 

taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe. 

Behold  the  parent  hen  amid  her  brood. 
Though  fledged  and  feathered,  and  well  pleased 

to  part 
And  straggle  from  her  presence,  still  a  brood. 
And  she  herself  from  the  maternal  bond 
Still  undischarged  ;  yet  doth  she  little  more 
Than  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and  love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make ; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  theirs 
And  call  of  her  own  natural  appetites. 
She  scratches,  ransacks  up  the  earth  for  food. 
Which  they  partake  at  pleasure.     Early  died 
My  honoured  Mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our  loves: 
She  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might, 
Troopine  together.     Little  suits  it  me 
To  break  upon  the  sabbath  of  her  rest 
With  any  thought  that  looks  at  others'  blame; 
Nor  would  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 
Hence  am  I  checked  :  but  let  me  boldly  say. 
In  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Unheard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught. 
Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times  past 
Than  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  come. 
Had  no  presumption,  no  such  jealousy. 
Nor  did  oy  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust 
Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  uith  that  He 
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Who  fills   ihe   mother's  breast  with  innoceut 

milk 
Doth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Under  His  great  correction  and  control, 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food  ; 
Or  draws  for  minds  that  are  left  free  to  trust 
In  the  simplicities  of  opening  life 
Sweet  honey  out  of  spurned  or  dreaded  weeds. 
This  v/as  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was  pure 
From  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap, 
And  evil,  overweening! y  so  called  ; 
Was  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes. 
Nor  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares, 
Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  asked 
More  than  its  timely  produce  ;  rather  loved 
The  hours  for  what  they  are,  tlian  from  regard 
Glanced  on  their  promises  in  restless  pride. 
Such  was  she — not  from  faculties  more  strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  perhaps, 
And  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a  grace 
Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found  benignity  and  hope, 
Being  itself  benign. 

My  drift  I  fear 
Is  scarcely  obvious  ;  but,  that  common  sense 
May  try  this  modem  system  by  its  fniiis, 
I.,eave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  siRht 
A  specimen  portrayed  with  faithful  hand. 
Full  early  trained  to  worship  secmlincsf. 
This  moclel  of  a  child  is  never  known 
To  mix  in  quarrels;  that  were  far  beneath 
Its  dignity;  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o'er 
As  generous  as  a  ujuntain;  selfishness 
May  not  come  near  him,  nor  the  little  thronq: 
Of  flitting  pleasures  tempt  him  from  his  path  ; 
The  wandering  beggars  propagate  his  name, 
Dumb  creatures  find  him  tender  as  a  nun, 
And  natural  or  supernatural  fear, 
Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream. 
Touches  him  not.  To  enhance  the  wonder,  see 
How  arch  his  notices,  how  nice  his  sense 
Of  the  ridiculou*; ;  not  blind  is  he 
To  the  broad  follies  of  the  licensed  world. 
Yet  innocent  himself  withal,  though  shrewd, 
And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence  ; 
A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea. 
Ana  tell  you  all  their  cunning  :  he  can  read 
The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands; 
Can  string  yoii  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns, 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  bcatls  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread  :  he  .sifts,  he  weiglis; 
All  things  are  nut  to  question  ;  he  must  live 
Knowing  that  lie  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  sceine  tr)o 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimphng  cistern  of  his  heart : 
For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  blame, 
Pity  the  tree.— Poor  human  vanity. 
Wert  thou  extinguished,  little  would  be  left 
Which  he  could  truly  love  ;  but  how  escape? 
For,  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  better  clime. 
Some  intermeddler  still  is  on  the  watcli 
To  drive  him  back,  and  poimd  him,  like  a  stray. 
Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit. 
Meanwhile  old  grandame  earth  is  grieved  to 

find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for 

him. 


Unthought  of:   in   tlieir  woodland   beds   the 

flowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  arc  all  forlorn. 
Oh  !  give  us  once  again  the  wishing  cap 
Of  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Robin  Hood, 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St  George  ! 
The  child,  whose  love  is  here,  at  least,  doth 

reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himself. 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 
Who.  with  a  broad  highway,  have  overbridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futuntv. 
Tamed  to  their  bidding  ;  they  who  have  the 

skill 
To  manage  books,  and  things,  and  make  them 

act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun 
Deals  with  a  flower ;  the  keepers  of  our  time, 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties. 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine  us 

down. 
Like   engines  ;  when  will   their  presumption 

Ic.Trn, 
That  in  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  .studious  of  our  good. 
Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours? 

Th«rr  wm  a  Eoy  y**  ^'n**^  him  well,  ye 
cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander ! — many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  c.irliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon-^  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
P»eneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake. 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Pressed  closely  p:ilm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him;  and  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloo.s  and  screams,  and  ecnoes  loud. 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concour»-e  wild 
Of  jocund  din  ;  and,  when  a  lengthened  pause 
Of  silence  came  and  bafllcd  his  best  .skill. 
Then  sometimes,  in  that  silence  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents:  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Poy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 
died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years 

Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 
Where  he   \»as   born  ;  the  grassy  churchyard 

hancjs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school. 
And   through  that  churchyard  when  my  way 

has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  there 
A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 
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Mute,  looking  at  the  erave  in  which  he  lies ! 
Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  dear  eye 
That  self-«ame  village  church ;  I  see  her  sit 
(The  throndd  Lady  whom  erewhile  we  hailed) 
On  her  green  hill,  forgetful  of  this  Boy 
Who  slumbers  at  her  feet, — forgetful,  too, 
Of  all  her  silent  neighbourhood  of  graves. 
And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  sounds 
That,  from  the  rural  school  ascending,  play 
Beneath  her  and  about  her.     May  she  long 
Behold  a  race  of  young  ones-like  to  those 
With  whom  I  herded  I — (easily,  indeed, 
We  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  soil 
Of  arts  and  letters— but  be  that  forgiven) — 
A  race  of  real  children  ;  not  too  wise. 
Too  learned,  or  too  good  ;  but  wanton,  fresh, 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate  ; 
Not  unresentful  where  self-justified  ; 
Fierce,   moody,  patient,  venturous,   modest, 

shy: 
Mad  at^  their  sports  like  withered  leaves  in 

winds ; 
Though  doing  wrong  and  sufTering,  and  full 

oft 
Bending  beneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 
Of  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding  not 
In  happiness  to  the  happiest  upon  earth. 
Simplicity  iq  habit,  trutn  in  speech. 
Be  these  the  daily  strengthencrs  of  their  minds  ; 
May  books  and  Nature  be  their  early  jov ! 
And  knowledge,  rightly  honoured  wita  that 

name — 
Knowledge  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of  power  1 

Well  do  T  call  to  mind  the  very  week 
When  I  was  first  intrusted  to  the  care 
or  that  sweet  Valley  ;  when  its  paths,  itsshores. 
And  brooks  were  like  a  dream  of  novelty 
To  my  half-infant  thoughts  ;  that  very  week. 
While  I  was  roving  up  and  down  alone, 
Seekint;  I  knew  not  what,  I  chanced  to  crocs 
One  of  those  open  fields,  which,  shaped  like 

ears. 
Make  green  peninsulas  on  Ksthwaite's  Lake  : 
Twilight  was  coming  on,  yet  through  the  gloom 
Appeared  distinctly  on  the  opposite  shore 
A  heap  of  garments,  as  if  left  by  one 
Who  might  have  there  been  bathing.     Long  I 

watched. 
But  no  one  owned  them ;  meanwhile  the  calm 

Uke 
Grew  dark  with  all  the  shadows  on  its  breast. 
And,  now  and  then,  a  fi:>h  up-leaping  snapped 
The  breathless  stillness.     Tne  succeeding  day, 
I'hose  unclaimed  garments  tellin?  a  plain  tale 
Drew  to  the  spot  an  anxious  crowd ;  some 

looked 
In  passive  expectation  from  the  shore. 
While  from  a  boat  others  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
Sounding  with  grappling  imns  and  long  poles. 
At  last,  the  dead  man,  'mid  that  beauteous 

scene 
Of  trees  and  hills  and  water,  bolt  upright 
Rose,  with  his  ghastly  face,  a  spectre  shape 
Of  terror  ;  yet  no  soul-debasing  fear. 
Young  as  I  was,  a  child  not  nine  years  old, 
Possessed  me,  for  my  inner  eye  had  seen 
Such  sights  before,  among  the  shining  streams 
Of  faery  land,  the  forest  of  romance. 
Their  spirit  hallowed  the  sad  spectacle 
With  decoration  of  ideal  grace  ; 


A  dignity,  a  smoothness,  like  the  works 
Of  Grecian  art,  and  purest  poesy. 

A  precious  treasure  had  1  long  possessed, 
A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales ; 
And,  from  companions  in  a  new  abode. 
When  first  I  learnt  that  this  dear  prize  of  mine 
Was  but  a  block  hewn  from  a  mighty  quarry- 
That  there  were  four  large  volumes,  laden  all 
With  kindred  matter,  'twas  to  me,  in  truth, 
A  promise  scarcely  earthly.     Instantly, 
With  onejiot  richer  than  myself,  I  made 
A  covenant  that  each  should  lay  aside 
The  moneys  he  possessed,  and  noard  up  more. 
Till  our  joint  savings  had  amassed  enough 
To  make  this  book  our  own.    Through  several 

_  months. 
In  spite  of  all  temptation,  we  preserved 
Religiously  that  vow  ;  but  firmness  failed, 
Nor  were  we  ever  masters  of  our  wish. 

And  when  thereafter  to  my  father's  house 
The  holidays  returned  me,  tnere  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  had  lefV, 
What  joy  was  mine  1     How  often  in  the  course 
Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  west  wind 
Ruffled  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish. 
For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  Iain 
Down  by  thy  side,  O  Derwent !  murmuring 

stream, 
On  the  hot  stones,  and  in  the  glaring  sun. 
And  there  have  read,  devouring  as  I  read. 
Defrauding  the  day's  glory,  desperate  ! 
Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproach. 
Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shame, 
I  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again. 

A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides, 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man  ;  invisibly 
It  comes,  to  works  of  unreproved  delight. 
And  tendency  benign,  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not  what  they 

do. 
The  tales  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Araby,  romances  ;  legends  penned 
For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  lamps; 
Fictions,  for  ladies  of  their  love,  devised 
By  youthful  squires ;  adventures  endless,  spun 
By  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age. 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  those  very  schemes 
In  which  his  youth  did  first  extravagate  ; 
These  spread  like  day,  and  something  in  the 

shape 
Of  these  will  live  till  man  .shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yearnings,  hidden  appetites,  are  ours. 
And  they  must  have  their  food.  Our  childhood 

sits. 
Our  simple  childhood,  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 
I  guess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past. 
Nor  what  it  augurs  of  the  life  to  come  ; 
•I5ut  so  it  is,  and,  in  that  liubious  hour. 
That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawning  earth,  to  recognise,  expect 
And,  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues, 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers  : 
To  endure  this  stale  of  meagre  vassalage. 
Unwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit. 
Uneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke-fellows 
To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  not  yet  tamed 
And  humbled  down  ;  oh  1  then  wc  feel,  we  fed. 
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We  know  where  we  have  friouU.  Yedreamen, 

then. 
Yatzfn  of  darinz  tales  I  we  Meat  you  then, 
Impoatora,  driveTlcn,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
Philosophy  will  call  you  :  then,  we  feci 
With  what    and  how  great  might  ye  are  in 

league. 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought  a 

deed. 
An  empire,  a  possession, — ye  whom  time 
And  seasons  serve ;  all  Faculties  to  whom 
Earth  crouches,  the  elemenu  are  potter's  day, 
Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern 

lights. 
Here,   nowhere,   there,   and   everywhere   at 

once. 

Relinquishing  this  lofty  eminence 
For  ground,  though  humbler,  not  the  less  a 

tract 
Of  the  same  isthmus,  whicn  our  spirits  cross 
In  progress  from  their  native  continent 
To  earth  and  human  life,  the  Song  might  dwell 
On  that  delightful  time  of  growing  youth. 
When  craving  for  the  marvellous  gives  wav 
To  strengthening  love  for  things  Uiat  we  have 

seen; 
When  sober  truth  and  steady  S3rmpathies, 
Oflfered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens. 
Take  firmer  hold  of  us,  and  words  themselves 
Move  us  with  conscious  pleasure. 

I  am  sad 
At  thought  of  rapture  now  for  ever  flown  ; 
Almost  to  tears  I  sometimes  could  be  sad 
To  think  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page, 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  time 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me.  and  are  now 
Dead  in  m^  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatre 
Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.    Twice  five  years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  my  mind 
With  conscious  pleasure  opened  to  the  charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own  sakes,  a  passion,  and  a  power ; 
And  phrases  ])lcased  me  chosen  for  delight, 
For  pomp,  or  loi^.    Oft,  in  the  public  roads 
Yet  unfrequented,  while  the  morning  light 
Was  yellowing  the  hill  tops,  I  went  abroad 
With  a  dear  friend,  and  for  the  better  part 


Of  two  deliefatful  hours  we  stxoDed-^kMig 
By  the  still  borders  of  the  mistT  lake. 
Repeating  favourite  verses  with  one  voioe^ 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
lliat  round  us  chaunt*^.     Well  might  we  be 

gbd. 
Lifted  above  the  ground  by  airy  fancies. 
More  bright  than  madness  or  the  dreaas  of 

wine: 
And,  though  full  oft  the  objects  of  our  love 
Were  false,  and  in  their  splendour  overwrought. 
Yet  was  there  surely  then  no  vulgar  power 
Working  within  us, — ^nothing  less,  in  truth, 
llian  that  moat  noble  attribute  of  man. 
Though  yet  untutored  and  inor<Unate, 
That  wish  for  something  loftier,  more  adoiaed. 
Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  gart^ 
Of  human  life.    What  wonder,  then,  if  sounds 
Of  exultation  echoed  through  the  groves ! 
For  images,  and  sentiments,  and  words, 
And  everything  encountered  or  pursued 
In  that  delicious  world  of  poesy, 
Kept  holiday^  a  never-ending  show, 
With  music,  mcense,  festival,  and  flowers  I 

Here  must  we  pause  :  this  only  let  me  add. 
From  heart  experience,  and  in  humblest  sense 
Of  modesty,  that  he,  who  in  his  youth 
A  daily  wanderer  among  woods  and  fields 
With  Uving  Nature  hath  been  intimate. 
Not  only  in  that  raw  unpractised  time 
Is  stirred  to  ecstasy,  as  others  are. 
By  glittering  verse  ;  but  further,  doth  receive. 
In  measure  only  dealt  out  to  himself, 
Knowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy 
From  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  worict 
Of  mighty  Poets.     Visionary  power 
Attends  die  motions  of  the  viewless  winds. 
Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words : 
There,  darkness  m^es  abode,  and  all  the  host 
Of  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes,— 

there. 
As  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  liome^ 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfused 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine, 
And,  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  verse. 
Present  themselves  as  objects  recognised, 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  own. 
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Thc  leaves  were  fading  when  to  Esthwaite's 

banks 
And  the  simplicities  of  cottage  life 
I  bade  farewell ;  and,  one  among  the  youth 
Who,  summoned  by  that  season,  reunite 
As  scattered  birds  troop  to  the  fowler's  lure,       | 
Went  back  to  Granta's  cloisters,  not  so  prompt 
Or  eager,  though  as  gay  and  undepressed 
In  mind,  as  when  I  thence  had  Liken  flight 
A  few  short  months  before.     I  turned  my  face 
Without  repining  from  the  coves  and  heights 
Clothed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  withering  fern  ; 

8uitted,  not  loth,  the  mild  magnificence 
f  calmer  lakes  and  louder  streams  ;  and  you, 
Frank-hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland. 
You  and  your  not  unwelcome  days  of  mirth, 
Relinquifihed,  and  your  nichts  of  revelry. 
And  in  my  own  unlovely  cell  sate  down 


In  lightsome  mood— such  privilege  has  youth 
That   cannot   take    long   leave   of  pleasant 
thoughts. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society 
Relaxing  in  their  hold,  henceforth  I  lived 
More  to  myself.     Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice  :  many  nooks 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  per- 
used. 
But  with  no  settled  plan.     I  was  detached 
Internally  from  academic  cares ; 
Yet  independent  study  seemed  a  course 
Of  hardy  disobedience  toward  friends 
And  kindredk  proud  rebellion  and  unkind. 
This  spurious  virtue,  rather  let  it  bear 
A  name  it  now  deserves,  this  cowardice. 
Gave  treacherous  sanction  to  that  over-love 
Of  freedom  which  encouraged  me  to  turn 
From  regxilatioas  even  of  my  own 
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As  from  restraints  and  bonds.    Y«t  who  can 

tell— 
Who  knows  what  thus  may  have  been  gained, 

both  then 
And  at  a  later  season,  or  preserved ; 
What  love  of  nature,  what  original  strength 
Of  contemplation,  what  intuitive  truths 
The  deepest  and  the  best,  what  keen  research. 
Unbiassed,  unbewUdered,  and  unawed  7 

The  Poet's  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time ; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams. 
No  few  of  which  nave  since  been  realised  ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week. 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth. 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten  ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hills, 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.     Those  were  the 

days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might  leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure  hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instinctive  humbleness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and  thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  wau  softened  down  and  seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy.     Such  aspect  now. 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mind  put  on. 
Content  to  observe,  to  achieve,  and  to  enjoy. 

-    All  winter  long,  whenever  free  to  choose. 
Did  I  by  night  frequent  the  College  grove 
And  tributary  walks ;  the  last,  and  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's  bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine, 
Rsing  with  its  blunt  unceremonious  voice. 
Inexorable  summons  I     Lofty  elms. 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess. 
Bestowed  composure  on  a  neighbourhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.     A  single  tree    * 
With    sinuous    trunk,     boughs    ezquidtely 

wreathed. 
Grew  there ;  an  ash  which  Winter  for  himself 
Decked  out  with  pride,  and  with  outlandish 

grace : 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top, 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green 
With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.  Often  have  I  stood 
Foot-bound  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.     Tbe  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiction,  verse  of  mine  perchance 
May  never  tread  ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  m  his  youth. 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers, 
Than  I  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nights 
Alone,  beneath  this  (airy  work  of  earth. 

On  the  vague  reading  of  a  truant  youth 
'Twere  idle  to  descant     My  inner  judgment 
Not  seldom  differed  from  my  taste  in  K>oks, 
As  if  it  appertained  to  another  mind. 
And  yet  the  books  which  then  I  valued  most 


,Afe  dearest  to  me  now;  for,  having  scanned. 
Not  heedlessly,  the  law^  and  watched  tho 

forms^ 
Of  Nature,  in  that  knowledge  I  possessed 
A  standard,  often  usefully  applied. 
Even  when  unconsciously,  to  things  removed 
From  a  iamiliar  sympathy. — In  fine, 
I  Mras  a  better  judge  of  thot^hts  than  words. 
Misled  in  estimating  words,  not  only 
By  common  inexperience  of  youth. 
But  by  the  trade  in  classic  niceties. 
The  dangerous  craft  of  culling  term  and  phzaie 
From  languages  that  want  the  living  voice 
To  carry  meaning  to  the  natural  heart ; 
To  tell  us  what  is  passion,  what  is  truth, 
What  reason,  what  simplicity  and  sense. 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  oreilook^ 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  science.    Though  advanced 
In  these  inquiries,  wnh  regret  I  speak. 
No  fiirther  than  tne  threshold,  there  I  foimd 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight : 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance  pleas<sd 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led. 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man  ; 
From  star  to  star,  from   kindred   sphere   to 

sphere. 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I  drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
0[  permanent  and  universal  sway, 
And  paramount  belief ;  there,  recognised 
A  type,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Supreme  Existence,  the  surpassing  life 
Which — to  the  boundaries  of  space  and  time. 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  and  incapable  of  change, 
Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion — is, 
And  hath  the  name  of,  Goa.    Transcendent 

peace 
And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth. 

'Tis  told  by  one  whom  stormy  waters  threw. 
With  fellow-sufierers  by  the  shipwreck  spared. 
Upon  a  desert  coast,  that  havine  brought 
To  land  a  single  volume,  saved  by  chance, 
A  treatise  of  Geometry,  he  wont, 
Although  of  food  and  clothing  destitute. 
And  beyond  common  wretchedness  depressed. 
To  part  from  company  and  take  this  book 
(Then  first  a  self-taught  pupil  in  its  truths) 
To  spots  remote,  and  draw  his  diagrams 
With  a  long  staff  upon  the  sand,  and  thus 
Did  oft  beguile  his  sorrow,  and  almost 
Forget  his  feeling :  so  (if  like  effect 
From  the  same  cause  produced,  'mid  outward 

things 
So  difierent,  may  rightly  be  compared). 
So  was  it  then  with  me,  and  so  will  be 
With  Poets  ever.    Mighty  is  the  charm 
Of  those  abstractions  to  a  mind  beset 
With  imaj^es  and  haunted  by  herself. 
And  specially  delightful  unto  me 
Was.  that  clear  synthesis  built  up  aloft 
So  gracefully ;  even  then  when  it  appeared 
Not  more  than  a  mere  plaything,  or  a  toy 
To  sense  embodied :  not  the  thing  it  is 
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In  verity,  an  independent  world. 
Created  out  of  pure  intelligence. 

Such  dispositions  then  were  mine  unearned 
By  aught,  I  fear,  of  genuine  desert — 
Mine,  through  heaven's  grace  and  inborn  apti- 
tudes. 
And  not  to  leave  the  story  of  that  time 
Imperfect,  with  these  habits  must  be  joined 
Moods  melancholy,  fits  of  spleen,  that  loved 
A  pensive  sky,  sad  davs,  and  piping  winds. 
The  twilight  more  than  dawn,  autumn  than 

spnng; 
A  treasured  and  luxurious  gloom  of  choice 
And  inclination  mainlv,  and  the  mere 
Redundancy  of  youths  contentedness. 
—To  time  thus  spent,  add  multitudes  of  hours 
Pilfered  away,  by  what  the  Bard  who  sang 
Of  the  Enchanter  Indolence  hath  called 
'*  Good-n.itured  lounging,"  and  behold  a  map 
Of  my  collegiate  life — far  less  intense 
Than  duty  called  for,  or,  without  regard 
To  duty,  might  have  sprung  up  of  itself 
By  change  of  accidents,  or  even,  to  spealc 
Without  imkindness,  in  another  place. 
Yet  why  take  refuge  in  that  plea?— the  feult, 
lliis  I  repeat,  was  mine  ;  mine  be  the  blame. 

In  summer,  makine  quest  for  works  of  art. 
Or  scenes  renowned  for  beauty,  I  explored 
lliat  streamlet  whose  blue  current  works  its  way 
Between  romantic  Dovedale's  spiry  rocks  ; 
Pried  into  Yorkshire  dales,  or  hidden  tracts 
Of  my  own  native  region,  and  was  blest 
Between  these  sundry  wanderings  with  a  joy 
Above  all  joys,  that  seemed  another  morn 
Risen  on  mid  noon  ;  blest  with  the  presence. 

Friend  !  ^ 

Of  that  sole  Sister,  her  who  hath  been  long 

Dear  to  thee  also,  thy  true  friend  and  mine. 

Now,  after  separation  desolate. 

Restored  to  me — such  absence  that  she  seemed 

A  gift  then  first  bestowed.     The  varied  banks 

Of  Emont,  hitherto  unnamed  in  song, 

And  that  monastic  castle,  'mid  tall  trees, 

Low  standing  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 

A  mansion  visited  (as  fame  reports) 

By  Sidney,  where,  in  sight  ofour  Hclvellyn, 

Or  stormy  Cross-fell,  snatches  he  might  pen 

Of  his  Arcadia,  bjr  fraternal  love 

Inspired ;— that  river  and    those    mouldering 

towers 
Have  seen  us  side  by  side,  when,  having  clomb 
The  darksome  windings  of  a  broken  stair, 
And  crept  along  a  ridge  of  fractured  wall, 
Not  without  trembling,  we  in  safety  looked 
Forth,  through  some    Gothic   window's   open 

space. 
And  gathered  with  one  mind  a  rich  reward 
From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the  light 
Of  morning  beautified,  or  purple  eve  ; 
Or,  not  less  pleased.  lay  on  some  turret's  head, 
Catching  from  tufts  of  grass    and    hare-bell 

flowers 
Their  faintest  whisper  to  the  passing  breeze. 
Given  out  while  mid-day  heat  oppressed  the 

plains. 

Another  maid  there  was,  who  also  shed 
A  gladness  o'er  that  season,  then  to  me. 
By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 
And  placid  under-countcnance,  first  endeared  ; 
That  oihcr  spirit,  Coleridge  !  who  is  now 


So  near  to  us,  that  meek  confiding  heart. 

So  reverenced  by  us    both.     O'er  paths  and 

fields 
In  all  that    neighbourhood,   through    narrow 

lanes 
Of  eglantine,  and  through  the  shady  woods. 
And  o'er  the  Border  Beacon,  and  the  waste 
Of  naked  pools,  and  common  crags  that  lay 
Exposed  on  the  bare  fell,  were  scattered  love. 
The  spirit  of   pleasiu«,   and  youth's   golden 

gleam. 
O  Friend  !  we  had  not  seen  thee  at  that  time, 
And  yet  a  power  is  on  me,  and  a  strong 
Confusion,  and  I  seem  to  plant  thee  there. 
Far  art  thou  wandered  now  in  search  of  health 
And  milder  breezes, — melancholy  lot ! 
But  thou  art  with  us,  with  us  in  the  past, 
Ihe  present,  with  us  in  the  times  to  come. 
There  is  no  grief,  no  sorrow,  no  despair, 
No  languor,  no  dejection,  no  dismay. 
No  absence  scarcely  can  there  be,  for  those 
Who  love  as  we  do.     Speed  thee  well  1  divide 
With  us  thy  pleastu'e  ;  thy  returning  strength. 
Receive  it  daily  as  a  joy  of  ours ; 
Share  with  us  thy  fresh  spirits,  whether  gift 
Of  gales  Etesian  or  of  tender  thoughts. 

I,  too,  have  been  a  wanderer  ;  but,  alas  I 
How  different  the  fate  of  different  men. 
Though  mutually  unknown,  yea   nursed  and 

reared 
As  if  in  several  elements,  we  were  framed 
To  bend  at  last  to  the  same  discipline. 
Predestined,  if  two  beings  ever  were. 
To  seek  the  same  delights,  and  have  one  health. 
One  happiness.     Throughout  this  narrative. 
Else  sooner  ended,  I  have  borne  in  mind 
For  whom  it  registers  the  birth,  and  marks  the 

growth,  - 
Of  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  truth, 
And  joyous  loves,  that  hallow  innocent  days 
Of  peace  and  self-command.     Of  rivers,  fields. 
And  groves  I  speak  to  thee,  my  Friend  !  to 

thee. 
Who,  yet  a  liveried  schoolboy,  in  the  depths 
Of  the  hupe  city,  on  the  leaded  roof 
Of  that  wide  edifice,  thy  .school  and  home, 
Wert  used  to  lie  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds 
Moving  in  heaven  ;  or,  of  tliat  pleasure  tired. 
To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 
See  trees,  and  meadows,  and  thy  native  stream. 
Far  distant,  thus  beheld  from  year  to  year 
Of  a  long  exile.     Nor  could  I  forget, 
In  this  late  portion  of  my  argument. 
That  scarcely,  as  my  term  of  pupilage 
Ceased,  had  I  left  those  academic  bowers 
When  thou  wert  thither  guided.  From  the  heart 
Of  London,   and  from   cloisters    there,  thou 

camest. 
And  didst  sit  down  intemperance  and  peace, 
A  rigftrous  student.     What  a  stormy  cour.se 
Then  followed.     Oh !  it  is  a  pang  that  calls 
For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circtimstances  might  to  thee  nave  spared 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes, 
For  ever  withered.     Throujjh  this  retrospect 
Of  my  collepiate  life  I  still  have  had 
Thy  after-sojourn  in  the  self-same  place 
Present  be  fore  my  eyes,  have  played  with  times 
And  accidents  as  children  do  with  cards 
Or  as  a  man,  who,  when  hb  house  is  built. 
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Aframe  locked  up  in  wood  and  stone,  doth  still, 
As  impotent  rancy  prompts,  by  his  fireside, 
RebuUd  it  to  his  liking.     I  have  fhought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence, 
And  all  the  streneth  and  plumage  of  thy  youth, 
Thy  subtle  speculations,  toils  abstruse 
'  Among  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  forms 
Of  wild  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 
From  things  well-matched  or  ill,  and  words  for 

things. 
The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mind 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images. 
Compelled  to  be  a  life  unto  herself^ 
And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thu^t 
Of  greatness,  love,  and  beauty.    Not  alone. 
Ah  I  surely  not  in  singleness  of  heart 
Should  I  have  seen  the  light  of  evening  fade 
From  smooth  Cam's  silent  waters :  had  we  met. 
Even  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  1  trust 
In  the  belief  that  my  maturer  age. 
My  calmer  habits,  and  more  steady  voice. 
Would  with  an  influence  benign  have  soothed. 
Or  chased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
That  battened  on  thy  youth.    But  thou  hast 

trod 
A  march  of  glory,  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vain  regrets ;  health  suners  in  thee,  else 
Such  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest  thought 
That  ever  harboured  in  the  breast  of  man. 

A  passing  word  erewhile  did  lightly  touch 
On  wandennes  of  my  own,  that  now  embraced 
With  livelier  nope  a  region  wider  far. 

When  the  third  summer  freed  us  from  re- 
straint, 
A  youthful  friend,  he  too  a  mountaineer,     " 
Not  slow  to  share  my  wishes,  took  his  staff, 
And  sallying  forth,  we  journeyed  side  by  side. 
Bound  to  the  distant  Alps.    A  hardy  slight 
Did  this  unprecedented  course  imply 
Of  colleee  studies  and  their  set  rewards ; 
Nor  \\aAy  in  truth,  the  scheme  been  formed  by 

me 
Without  uneasy  forethought  of  the  pain, 
'The  censures,  and  ill-omening  of  those 
To  whom  my  vrorldly  interests  were  dear. 
But  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind. 
And  mighty  forms,  seizing  a  youthful  fancy. 
Had  given  a  charter  to  irregtilar  hopes. 
In  any  age  of  uneventful  calm 
Among  the  nations,  surely  would  my  heart 
Have  oeen  possessed  by  similar  desire  ; 
But  Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with  joy, 
France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours, 
And  human  nature  seeming  bom  again. 

Lightly  equipped,  and  but  a  few  brief  looks 
Cast  on  uie  white  cliffs  of  our  native  shore 
From  the  receding  vessel's  deck,  we  chanced 
To  land  at  Calais  on  the  very  eve 
Of  that  great  federal  day ;  and  there  we  saw. 
In  a  mean  city,  and  among  a  few, 
How  bright  a  face  is  worn  when  ioy  of  one 
Is  joy  for  tens  of  millions.     Southward  thence 
We  held  our  way,   direct  through  hamlets, 

towns, 
Gaody  with  reliques  of  that  festival. 
Flowers  left  to  wither  on  triumphal  arcs. 
And  window-garlands.    On  the  public  roads. 
And,  once,  three  days  successively,  through 

paths 
By  which  our  toilsome  journey  was  abridged, 


Among  sequestered  villages  we  walked 
And  found  benevolence  and  blessedness 
Spread  like  a  fragrance   everywhere,   when 

'spring 
Hath  left  no  comer  of  the  land  untouched  : 
Where  elms  iipr  many  and  many  a  league  in  files 
With  their  thin  umbrage,  on  the  stately  roads 
Of  that  great  kingdom,  rustled  o'er  our  heads. 
For  ever  near  us  as  we  paced  along : 
How  sweet  at  such  a  time,  with  such  delight 
On  every  side,  in  prime  of  youthful  strength. 
To  feed  a  Poet's  tender  melancholy 
And  fond  conceit  of  sadness,  with  the  sotmd 
Of  tmdulations  varying  as  might  please 
The  wind  that  swayed  them  ;  once,  and  more 

than  once. 
Unhoused  beneath  the  evening  star  we  saw 
Dances  of  liberty,  and  in  late  hours 
Of  darkness,  dances  in  the  open  air 
Deftly  prolonged,  though  grey-haired  looktrt^^ 

on 
Might  waste  their  breath  in  chiding. 

Under  hills — 
The  vine-clad  hills  and  slopes  of  Burgundy, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Saone 
We  glided  forward  with  the  flowing  stream. 
Swift  Rhone  !  thou  wert  the  wings  on  which 

we  cut 
A  winding  passage  with  majestic  ease 
Between  thy  lofly  rocks.     Enchanting  show 
Those  woods  andf  farms,  and  orchards  did  pre- 
sent, 
And  single  cottages  and  lurking  towns. 
Reach  after  reach,  succession  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales  !    A  lonely  pair 
Of  strangers,  till  day  closed,  we  sailed  along 
Clustered  together  with  a  merry  crowd 
Of  those  emancipated,  a  blithe  host 
Of  travellers,  chiefly  delegates,  returning 
From  the  gjeat  spousals  newly  solemnised 
At  their  cmef  dty,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Like  bees  they  swarmed,  gaudy  and  gay  as 

bees; 
Some  vapoured  in  the  unruliness  of  joy. 
And  with  their  swords  flourished  as  if  to  fight 
The  saucy  air.     In  this  proud  company 
W«  landed — took  with  tnem  our  evening  meal. 
Guests  welcome  almost  as  the  angels  were 
To  Abraham  of  old.    The  supper  done. 
With  flowing  cups  elate  and  nappy  thoughts 
We  rose  at  signal  given,  and  formed  a  ring 
And,  hand  in  hand,  danced  round  and  round 

the  board; 
All  hearts  were  open,  every  tongue  was  loud 
With  amity  and  glee  ;  we  bore  a  name 
Honoured  in  France,  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
And  hospitably  did  they  give  us  hail, 
As  their  forerunners  in  a  glorious  course ; 
And  round  and  round  the  board  we  danced 

again. 
With  these  blithe   friends  our  voyage  we 

renewed 
At  early  dawn.     The  monastery  bells 
Made  a  sweet  jingling  in  our  youthful  ears ; 
The  rapid  river  flowing  without  noise. 
And  each  uprising  or  receding  spire 
Spake  with  a  sense  of  )>eace,  at  intervals 
Touching  the  heart  amid  the  boisterous  crew 
By  whom  we  were  encompassed.    Taking  leave 
Of  this  glad  throng,  f<)ot-travellers  side  by  side. 
Measuring  our  steps  in  quiet,  we  pursued 
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Our  journey,  and  ere  twice  the  sun  had  s«*t 

Beheld  the  Convent  of  Chartreuse,  and  there 

Rested  within  an  awful  solitude  : 

Yes  :  for  even  then  no  other  than  a  place 

Of  soul-affeciinis;  soliiude  appeared 

That  far-famed  region,  though  our  eyes  had 

seen, 
As  toward  the  sacred  mansion  we  advanced, 
Arms  flashing,  and  a  military  glare 
Of  riotous  men  commissioned  to  expel 
The  blameless  inmates,  and  belike  subvert 
That  frame  of  social  being,  which  so  long 
Had  bodied  forth  the  ghostliness  of  things 
In  silence  visible  and  perpetual  calm. 
— "  Stay,  stay  your  sacrilegious  hands  I  "—The 

voice  '' 

Was  Nature's,  uttered  from  her  Alpine  thfone; 
I  heard  it  then  and  seem  to  hear  it  now — 
"Your  impious  work  forbear :  perish  what  may. 
Let  this  one  temple  last,  be  this  one  spot 
Of  earth  devoted  to  eternity  I " 
She  ceased  to  speak,  but  while  St  Bruno's  pines 
Waved  their  dark  tops,  not  silent  as  they 

waved. 
And  while  below,  along  their  several  beds, 
Murmured  the  sister  streams  of  Life  and  Death, 
Thus  by  conflicting  passions  pressed,  my  heart 
Responded  ;  "  Honour  to  the  patriot's  zeal ! 
Glory  and  hope  to  new-bom  Liberty ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  projects  of  the  time  ! 
Discerning  sword  that  Justice  wields,  do  thou 
Go  forth  and  prosper ;  and,  ye  purging  fires, 
Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend, 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providence. 
But  oh  I  if  Past  and  Future  Ix:  the  wings 
On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjoined 
Moves  the  c^«at  spirit  of  human  knowledge, 

spare 
These  courts  of  mystery,  where  a  step  ad-> 

vanced 
Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rocks 
Leaves  far  benind  life's  treacherous  vanities, 
For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 
Exchanged — to  equalise  in  God's  pure  sight 
Monarch  and  peasant :  be  the  house  redeemed 
With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 
Of  conaucst  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 
Througn  faith  and  meditative  reason,  resting 
Upon  the  word  of  heaven-imparted  truth. 
Calmly  triumphant ;  and  for  numbler  claim 
Of  that  imaginative  impulse  sent 
From  these  majestic  floods,  yon  shining  cliffs, 
The  untransmuted  shapes  oi  many  worlds, 
Cerulean  ether's  pure  inhabitants. 
These  forests  unapproachable  by  death. 
That  shall  endure  as  long  as  man  eudures. 
To  think,  to  hope,  to  worship,  and  to  feel. 
To  strufTK'c,  to  he  lost  within  himself 
In  trepidation,  from  the  blank  abyss 
To  look  with  bodily  eyes,  and  be  consoled." 
Not  seldom  since  ttiat  moment  have  I  wished 
That  thou,  O  Friend  I  the  trouble  or  the  calm 
Hadst  .shared,  when,  from  profane  regards 

apart. 
In  sympathetic  reverence  we  trod 
I'he'floors  of  those  dim  cloisters,  till  that  hour, 
From   their   foundation,    strangers   to   the 

presence 
Of  unrestricted  and  unthinking  man. 
Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 
Upon  the  open  lawns  I    Vallombre's  groves 


Entering,   we    fed   the   soul  with   daricness: 

thence 
Issued,  and  with  npUfked  eyes  beheld. 
In  different  miarters  of  the  bending  sky, 
l*he  cross  of  Jesus  stand  erect,  as  {f 
Hands  of  angelic  powers  had  fixed  it  there. 
Memorial  reverenced  by  a  thousand  storms ; 
Yet  then,  from  the  undiscrimiuating  sweep 
And  rage  of  one  State-whirlwind,  insectue. 

*Tis  not  my  present  purpose  to  retrace 
That  variegated  journey  step  by  step. 
A  march  it  was  of  military  speed. 
And  Earth  did  change  her  images  and  forms 
Before  us,  fast  as  clouds  are  chsuiged  in  heaven. 
Day  after  day,  up  early  and  down  late. 
From  hill  to  vale  we  dropped,  from  vale  to  hill 
Moimted — from  province  on  to  province  swept. 
Keen  hunters  in  a  chase  of  fourteen  weeks. 
Eager  as  birds  of  prey,  or  as  a  ship 
Upon  the  stretch,   when  winds  are  Uowix^ 

fair: 
Sweet  coverts  did  we  cross  of  pastoral  life. 
Enticing  valleys,  greeted  them  and  left 
Too  soon,  while  yet  the  very  flash  and  gleam 
Of  salutation  were  not  passed  away. 
Oh !  sorrow  for  the  youth  who  could  have  seen 
Unchastened,  unsubdued,  unawed,  unraiaed 
To  patriarchal  dignity  of  mind, 
And  pure  simplicity  of  wish  and  will. 
Those  sanctified  abodes  of  peaceful  man. 
Pleased  (though  to  hardship  bom,  and  com* 

passed  round 
With  dan^r,  varying  as  the  seasons  change). 
Pleased  with  his  daily  task,  or.  if  not  pleased. 
Contented,  from  the  moment  tnat  the  dawn 
(Ah !  surely  not  without  attendant  gleams 
Of  soul-illumination)  calls  him  forth 
To  industry,  by  glistenings  flung  on  rocks. 
Whose  evening  shadows  lead  him  to  repose. 

Well  might  a  stranger  look  with  botmding 
heart 
Down  on  a  green  recess,  the  first  I  saw 
Of  those  deep  haunts,  an  aboriginal  vale, 

Suiet  and  lorded  over  and  possessed 
y  naked  huts,  wood-built,  and  sown  like  tents 
Or  Indian  cabins  over  the  fresh  lawns 
And  by  the  river  side.  -  »_i. 

That  very  day 
From  a  bare  ridge  we  also  first  beheld 
Unveiled  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 

grieved 
To  have  a  soulless  image  on  the  eye 
That  had  usurped  upon  a  living  thought 
That  never  more  could  be.  The  wondrous  Vale 
Of  Chamouny  stretched  fiur  below,  and  soon 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streams  of  ice, 
A  motionless  array  of  mighty  waves. 
Five  rivers  broad  and  vast,  made  rich  amends 
And  reconciled  us  to  realities ; 
There  small  birds  warble  from  the  leafy  trees, 
The  eagle  soars  high  in  the  element. 
There  doth  the  reaper  bind  the  yellow  sheaf. 
The  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun. 
While  Winter  like  a  well-tamed  lion  walk^ 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  make  sport 
Among  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers. 

Whate'er  in  this  wide  circuit  we  beheld. 
Or  heard,  was  fitted  to  our  unripe  state 
Of  intellect  and  heart.    With  such  a  book 
Before  our  eyes,  we  coiild  not  choose  bat  read 
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Lessons  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  plain 
And  universal  reason  of  mankind, 
The  truths  of  young  and  old.  Nor,  side  by  side 
Pacing,  two  social  pilgrims,  or  alone 
Each  with  his  humour,  could  we  &il  to  abound 
In  dreams  and.fictions,  pensively  composed: 
Dejection  taken  up  for  pleasure  s  sake. 
And  gilded  sympathies,  the  willow  wreath. 
And  sober  posies  of  funereal  flowers, 
•^...Gathered  among  those  solitudes  sublime 
^From  formal  gardens  of  the  lady  Sorrow, 
Bid  sweeten  many  a  meditative  hour. 

Yet  still  in  me  with  those  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stem  mood,  anunder-thirst 
Of  viffour  seldom  utterly  allayed  : 
And  uom  that  source  how  different  a  sadness 
Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  and  domb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  road, 
"^  -following  a  band  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-tide  meal.     Hastily  rose  our  g^ide, 
Leaving  us  at  the  board  ;  awhile  we  lingered. 
Then  paced  the  beaten  downward  way  that  led 
Right  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there  broke 

off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one 
That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held  forth 
Conspicuous  invitation  to  ascend 
.  A  loft;r  mountain.     After  brief  delay 
Crossmg  the  unbridged  stream,  tliat  road  we 

took. 
And  clomb  with  eagerness,  till  anxious  fears 
Intruded,  for  we  faded  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.  By  fortunate  chance, 
While  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we  learned 
That  to  the  spot  which  had  perplexed  us  first. 
We  must  descend,and  there  should  find  the  road. 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
-^  Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  banks  ; 
And  that  our  future  course,  all  plain  to  sight. 
Was  dowmMrards,  with  the  current  of  Uiat 

stream. 
Loth  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to  hear, 
For  still  we  had  hopes  Umt  pointed  to  the 

clouds. 
We  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again  ; 
But  every  word  that  from  the  peasant's  lips 
Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings. 
Ended  in  this,— /4a/  wt  had  crossed  the  Alps. 

Imagination— here  the  Power  so-called 
Through  sad  incompetence  of  human  speech. 
That  awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind's  abyss 
Like  an  unfathered  vapour  that  enwraps, 
At  once,  some  lonely  traveller.     I  was  lost ; 
Halted  without  an  effort  to  break  through  ; 
But  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  say — 
"  I  recognise  thy  glory : "  in  such  strength 
Of  usurpation,  when  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,^  but  with  a  flash  Uiat  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world,  doth  greatness  make  abode. 
There  harbours  ;  whether  we  be  young  or  old. 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there  ; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die. 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire. 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banners  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  uo  trophies,  struggles  for  no  spoils 


That  may  attest  her  prowess,  blest  in  thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward, 
Strone  in  herself  and  in  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood  of  Nile 
Poured  from  his  fount  of  Abyssinian  clouds 
To  fertilise  the  whole  Egyptian  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  that  ensued 
Uoon  those  tidings  by  the  peasant  given 
Was  soon  dislodged.     Downwards  we  huxried 

fast. 
And,  with  the  half-shaped  road  which  we  had 

missed. 
Entered  a  narrow  chasm.    The  brook  and 

road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait. 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  pace.     The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationary  blasts  of  wateiialls. 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  cra^^  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight  ' 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The   unfettered    clouds   and   region   of  the 

Heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  olossoms  upOn  one  tree ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end. 

That  night  our  lodging  was  a  house  that  stood 
Alone  within  the  valley,  at  a  point 
Where,  tumbling  from  aloft,  a  torrent  swelled 
The  rapid  stream  whose  margin  we  had  trod ; 
A  dreary  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need. 
With  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened  and 

stunned 
By  noise  of  waters,  making  innocent  sleep 
Lie  melancholy  among  weary  bones. 

Uprisen  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed. 
Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-<uiy  magnified 
Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep. 
Dimpling  along  in  silent  majesty. 
With  mountains  for  its  neighbours,  and  in  view 
Of  distant  mountains  and  tneir  snowy  tops. 
And  thus  proceeding  to  Locarno's  Lake, 
Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  vi.sltant.  • 

Ix>camo  I  spreading  out  in  width  like  Heaven, 
How  dost  ttiou  cleave  to  the  poetic  hearty 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory ; 
And  Como !  thou,  a  treasure  whom  the  earth 
Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of  thee,    thy   chestnut  woods,    and  garden 

plots 
Of  Indian  com  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids  ; 
Thy  lofty  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  with 

vines. 
Winding  from  house  to  house,  from  town  to 

town. 
Sole   link  that    binds  them  to  each  other; 

walks. 
League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues, 
Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there : 
While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse. 
Through  fond  ambition  of^that  hour  I  strove 
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To  chant  your  praise ;  nor  can  approach  vqu 

now 
Ungreeted  by  a  more  melodious  Song, 
W'bere  tones  of  Nature  smoothed  by  learned 

Art 
May  flow  in  lasting  current.  ^  Like  a  breeze 
Or  sunbeam  over  your  domain  I  pissed 
In  motion  without  pause  ;  but  ye  have  left 
Your  beauty  with  me,  a  serene  accord 
Of  forms  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 
In  their  submissiveness  wiih  power  as  sweet 
And  gracious,  almost  might  I  dare  to  say. 
As  virtue  is,  or  goodness ;  sweet  as  love. 
Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed. 
Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought. 
When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 
Religiously,  in  silent  blessedness ; 
Sweet  as  this  last  herself,  for  such  it  is. 

With  those  delightful  pathways  we  advanced. 
For  two  days'  space,  in  presence  of  the  Lake, 
Thax,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps,  assumed 
A  character  mooe  stem.    The  second  night. 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound 
Of  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  with 

strokes 
Whose  import  thf  n  we  had  not  learned,  we  rose 
By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was  nigh, 
And  that  meanwhile,  by  no  uncertain  path, 
Along  the  winding  margin  of  the  lake. 
Led,  as  before,  we  should  behold  the  scene 
Hushed  in  profound  repose.    We  left  the  town 
Of  Gravedopa  with  this  hope ;  but  soon 
Were  lost,  bewildered  among  woods  immense. 
And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 
An  open  place  it  was,  and  overlooked. 
From  hicn,  the  sullen  water  far  beneath. 
On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 
Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 
Like  an  uneasy  snake.    From  hour  to  hour 
Wc  sate  and  sate,  wondering,  as  if  the  night 
Had  been  ensnared  by  witchcraft.  On  the  rock 
At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs  for  sleep. 
But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 
Of  insects,  which,  with  noise  like  that  of  noon. 
Filled  all  the  woods  :  the  cry  of  unknown  birds  ; 
The  mountains  more  by  blackness  visible 
And  their  own  size,  than  any  outward  light : 
The  breathless  wilderness  of  clouds ;  the  clock 
That  told,  with  unintelligible  voice. 
The  widely  parted  hours  ;  the  noise  of  streams. 
And  sometimes  nistline  motions  nig;h  at  hand. 
That  did  not  leave  us  M-ee  from  personal  fear ; 
And,  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that  set 
Before  us,  while  she  still  was  nigh  in  heaven  ; — 
These  were  our  food;  and  such  a  summer's  night 
Followed  that  pair  of  golden  days  that  shed 


On  Como's  Lake,  and  all  that  round  it  lay. 
Their  fairest,  softest,  happiest  influence. 

But  here  I  must  break  ofi*,  and  bid  farewell 
To  days,each  oflering  some  new  sight, or  fraught 
With  some  untried  adventure,  in  a  course 
Prolonged  till  sprinklings  of  autumnal  snow 
Checked  our  unwearied  steps.     Let  this  alone 
Be  mentioned  as  a  parting  word,  that  not 
In  hollow  exultation,  dealing  out 
Hyperboles  of  praise  comparative ; 
Not  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  for  ever ; 
Not  prostrate,  overborne,  as  if  the  mind 
Herself  were  nothing,  a  mere  pensioner 
On  outward  forms— did  we  in  presence  stand 
Of  that  magniflcent  region.    On  the  front 
Of  this  whole  Song  is  written  that  my  heart 
Must,  in  such  Temple,  needs  have  offered  up 
A  different  worship.     Finally,  wluite'er 
I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  was  but  a  stream 
That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a  gale. 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul,> 
To  speed  my  voyage  :  every  sound  or  sight. 
In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness, — to  the  one 
.Directly,  but  to  tender  thoughts  by  means 
Less  often  instantaneous  in  effect ; 
Led  me  to  these  by  paths  that,  in  the  main. 
Were  more  circuitous,  but  not  less  sure 
Duly  to  reach  the  point  marked  out  by  Heaven. 

Oh,  most  belovM  Friend  I  a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time  that  was  ;  triumphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  languaee  of  ail  eyes;  , 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  I^fations  haued 
Their  great  expectancy  :  the  fife  of  war 
Was  then  a  spirit-stimng  sound  indeed, 
A  bladcbird's  whistle  in  a  budding  grove. 
We  left  the  Swiss  exulting  in  the  fate 
Of  their  near  neighbours ;  and,  when  shorten- 
ing fast 
Our  pilgrimage,  nor  distant  far  from  home. 
We  crossed  the  Brabant  armies  on  the  fret 
For  battle  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
A  stripling,  scarcely  of  the  household  then 
Of  social  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
As  from  a  distance ;  heard,  and  saw,  and  felt. 
Was  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  concern ; 
I  seemed  to  move  along  them,  as  a  bipd 
Moves  through  the  air,  or  as  a  fish  pursues 
Its  sport,  or  feeds  in  its  proper  element ; 
I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 
Such  help ;  the  ever-living  universe,  ^ 
Turn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  itsel9ries, 
And  the  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 
Called  forth,  at  every  season,  new  delights 
Spread  round  my  steps  like  sunshine  oxr  green 
fields. 


BOOK  SEVENTH. 


RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON. 
Six  changeful  years  have  vanished  since  I  first 
Poured  out  (saluted  by  that  Quickening  breeze 
Which  met  me  issuing  from  the  City's^  walls) 
A  glad  preamble  to  this  Verse  :  I  sang 
Aloud,  with  fervour  irresistible 
Of  short-lived  transport,  like  a  torrent  bursting. 
From  a  black  thunder-cloud,  down  Scafcll's  side 
To  rush  and  disappear.     But  soon  broke  forth 
(So  willed  the  Muse)  a  less  impetuous  stream, 

•  The  City  of  Goslar,  in  Lower  Saxony. 


That  flowed  awhile  with  tinabating  stren^;t]i> 
Then  stopped  for  years ;  not  audible  agam 
Before  last  primrose-time.     Beloved  Friend  I 
The  assurance  which  then  cheered  some  heavy 

thoughts 
On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 
Has  Kiilea ;  too  slowly  moves  the  prombed 

work. 
Through  the  whole  summer  have  I  been  at  rest. 
Partly  from  voluntary  holiday. 
And  part  through  outward  lundrance.    But  I 

heard« 
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After  the  hour  of  sunset  yester-even, 
Sitting  within  doors  between  light  and  dark, 
A  choir  of  red-breasts  gathered  somewhere  near 
My  threshold, — minstrels  from  the  distant  woods 
Sent  in  on  Winter's  service,  to  announce, 
With  preparation  artful  and  benign, 
That  the  rough  lord  had  left  the  surly  North 
On  hb  accustomed  journey.     The  delight, 
Due  to  this  timely  notice,  unawares 
Smote  rac,  and,  listening,  I  in  whispers  said, 
"  Ye  heartsomc  Choristers,  ye  and  I  vrill  be 
Associates,  and,  unscared  by  blustering  winds. 
Will  chant  together."  ITicrcafter,  as  the  shades 
Of  twilight  deepened,  going  forth,  I  spied 
A  glow-worm  underneath  a  dusky  plume 
Or  canopy  of  yet  unwithered  fern. 
Clear-shining,  like  a  hermit's  taper  seen 
Through  a  thick  foresL    Silence  touched  me 

here 
No  less  than  sound  had  done  before  ;  the  child 
Of  Summer,  lingering,  shining,  by  herself, 
llie  voiceless  worm  on  the  unfrequented  hills. 
Seemed  sent  on  the  same  errand  with  the  choir 
Of  Winter  that  had  warbled  at  my  door. 
And  the  whole  year  breathed  tenderness  and 

love. 

The  last  night's  genial  feeling  overflowed 
Upon  this  morning,  and  mv  favourite  grove, 
U'ossing  in  sunshine  its  dark  boughs  aloft. 
As  if  to  make  the  strong  wind  visible, 
Wakes  in  me  agitations  like  its  own, 
A  spirit  friendly  to  the  Poet's  task. 
Which  we  will  now  resume  with  lively  hope, 
Nor  checked  by  aught  of  tamer  argument 
That  lies  before  us,  needful  to  be  told. 

Returned  from  that  excursion,    soon  I  bade 
Farewell  for  ever  to  the  sheltered  seats 
Of  gownid  students,  quitted  hall  and  bower. 
And  every  comfort  of  that  privileged  ground, 
Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  among 
The  unfeticed  regions  of  society. 

Yet,  undetermined  to  what  course  of  life 
I  should  adhere,  and  seeming  to  possess 
A  little  space  of  intermediate  time 
At  full  command,  to  London  first  I  turned. 
In  no  disturbance  of  excessive  hope. 
By  personal  ambition  unenslavcd, 
Frugal  as  there  was  need,  and,  though  self- 
willed. 
From  dangerous  passions  free.    Three  years 

had  flown  ^ 
Since  I  had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock 
Of  the  huge  town's  first  presence,  and  had  paced 
Her  endless  streets,  a  transient  visitant : 
Now,  fixed  amid  that  concourse  of  mankind 
Where  Pleasure  whirls  about  incessantly. 
And  life  and  labour  seem  but  one,  I  filled 
An  idler^s  place ;  an  idler  well  content 
To   have   a   house   (what  matter   for   a 

home?) 
That  owned  nim ;  living  cheerfully  abroad 
With  unchecked  fancy  ever  on  the  stir. 
And  all  my  young  aflfections  out  of  doors. 

There  was  a  time  when  whatsoe'er  is 
feigned 
Of  airy  palaces,  and  gardens  built 
By  Genii  of  romance ;  or  hath  in  grave 
Authentic  history  been  set  forth  of  Rome, 
Alcairo,  Babylon,  or  Persepolis ; 
Or  given  upon  report  by  pugrim  friars, 


Of  golden  cities  ten  months' jounicy  deep 

Among  Tartarian  wilds— ^fell  short,  far  snort, 

Of  what  my  fond  simplidty  believed 

And  thought  of  London — held  me  by  a  chain 

Less  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight. 

Whether  the  bolt  of  childhood's  Fancy  shot 

For  me  beyond  its  ordinary  mark, 

'Twere  vain  to  ask  ;  but  in  our  flock  of  boys 

Was  One,  a  cripple  from  his  birth,   whom 

chance 
Summoned  from  school  to  London  :  fortunate 
And  envied  traveller  1  When  the  Boy  returned; 
After  short  absence,  curiously  I  scanned 
His  mien  and  person,  nor  was  free,  in  sooth, 
From  disappointment,  not  to  find  some  change 
In  look  and  air,  from  that  new  region  brouc^ht.. 
As  if  from  Fairy-land.  Much  I  questioned  him ; 
And  every  word  he  uttered,  on  my  ears 
Fell  flatter  than  a  cag&d  parrot's  note. 
That  answers  unexpectedly  awry. 
And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening.     Marvel- 
lous things 
Had  vanity  (quick  Spirit  that  appears 
Almost  as  deeply  seated  and  as  strong 
In  a  Child's  heart  as  fear  itself)  conceived 
For  my  enjoyment.     Would  that  I  could  now 
Recal  what  then  I  pictured  to  myself, 
Of  mitred  Prelates,  Lords  in  ermine  clad, 
The  King,  and  the  King's  Palace,  and,  not  last. 
Nor  least.  Heaven  bless  him !  the  renowncii 

Lord  Mayor : 
Dreams  not  unlike  to  those  which  once  begat 
A  change  of  purpose  in  young  Whittington, 
When  he,  a  friendless  and  a  drooping  boy. 
Sate  on  a  stone,  and  heard  the  bells  speak  out 
Articulate  music.    Above  all,  one  thought 
Baffled  my  understanding:  how  men  lived 
Even  next-door  neighbours,  as  we  say,  yet  still 
Strangers,  not  knowing  each  the  other's  name. 

O,  wondrous  power  of  words,  by  simple  faith 
Licensed  to  take  the  meaning  that  we  love ! 
Vauxhall  and  Ranclagh  !  I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves,  and  wilderness  of  lamps 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  fireworks  magical, 
And  gorgeous  ladies,  under  splendid  domes, 
Floatmg  in  dance,  or  warbling  high  in  air 
The  songs  of  spirits  1     Nor  had  Fancy  fed 
With  less  delight  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broad-day  wonders  permanent : 
The  River  proudly  bridged  ;  the  dizzy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St  Paul's  ;  the 

tomos 
Of  Westminster ;  the  Giants  of  Guildhall ; 
Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the  gates, 
Perpetually  recumbent ;  Statues—  man, 
And  the  horse  under  him — in  gilded  pomp 
Adorning  flowery  gardens,  'mid  vast  squares  ; 
The  Monument,  and  that  Chamber  of  the  Tower 
Where  England's  sovereigns  sit  in  long  array. 
Their  steeds  bestriding,— every  mimic  shape 
(Dased  in  the  gleaming  mail  the  monarch  wore, 
Whether  for  gorgeous  tournament  addressed. 
Or  life  or  death  upon  the  battle-field. 
Those  bold  imaginations  in  due  time 
Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  their  stead  : 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  living  .scene  : 
Familiarly  perused  it ;  oftentimes. 
In  spite  of  strongest  disapnointmcnt,  pleased 
Through  courteous  self-suoinission,  as  a  tax 
Paid  to  the  object  by  prescriptive  righL 
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Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the  plain 
Of  a  too  busy  world !     Before  me  flow. 
Thou  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving  things  I 
Thy  evcry-day  appearance,  as  it  strikes — 
With  wonder  heightened,  or  sublimed  by  awe — 
On  strangers,  of  all  ages  :  the  quick  dance 
Of  colours,  lights,  and  forms ;  the  deafening 

din ; 
The  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face. 
Face  after  face  ;  the  string  of  dazzling  wares. 
Shop  after  shop,  with  symbols,  blazoned  names. 
And  all  the  tradesman's  honours  overhead  : 
Here,  fronts  of  houses,  like  a  title-page, 
With  letters  huge  inscribed  from  top  to  toe, 
Stationed  above  the  door  like  guardian  saints ; 
There,  allegoric  shapes,  female  or  male. 
Or  physioRnomies  of  real-men, 
Land'warriors,  kings,  or  admirals  of  the  sea, 
Boyle,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  or  the  attractive 

head 
Of  some  quack-doctor,  famous  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile  the  roar  continues,  till  at  length. 
Escaped  as  from  an  enemy,  we  turn 
Abruptly  into  some  sequestered  nook, 
Still  as  a  sheltered  place  when  winds  blow  loud ! 
At  leisure,  thence,  through  tracts  of  thin  resort, 
And  sights  and  sounds  that  come  at  intervals. 
We  take  our  way.     A  raree-show  is  here. 
With  children  gathered  round  ;  another  street 
Presents  a  company  of  dancing  dogs. 
Or  dromedary,  wiin  an  antic  pair 
Of  monkeys  on  his  back  ;  a  mmstrel  band 
Of  Savoyards  :  or,  single  and  alone. 
An  English  ballad-singer.     Private  courts, 
Gloomy  as  coffins,  and  unsightly  lanes 
Thrilled  by  some   female  vendor's  scream, 

belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  all  London  cries, 
May  then  entangle  our  impatient  steps  ; 
Conducted  through  those  labyrinths,  unawares. 
To  privileged  regions  and  inviolate. 
Where  from  their  airy  lodges  studious  lawyers 
Look  out  on  waters,  walks,  and  gardens  green. 

Thence  back  into  the  throng,  until  we  reach. 
Following  the  tide  that  slackens  by  degrees, 
Some  half-freguented  scene,  where  wider  streets 
Bring  straggling  breezes  of  suburban  air. 
Here  files  of  ballads  dangle  from  dead  walls ; 
Advertisements,  of  giant-size,  from  high 
Press  forward,  m  all  colours,  on  the  sight ; 
These  bold  in  conscious  merit,  lower  down  ; 
That,  fronted  with  a  most  imposing  word. 
Is,  peradventure,  one  in  masquerade. 
As  on  the  broadening  causeway  we  advance, 
Behold,  turned  upwards,  a  face  hard  and  strong 
In  lineaments,  and  red  with  over-toil. 
Tis  one  encountered  here  and  everywhere  ; 
A  travelling  cripple^  by  the  trunk  cut  short. 
And  stumping  on  his  arms.     In  sailor's  garb 
Another  lies  at  length,  beside  a  range 
Of  well-formed  characters,  with  chalk  inscribed 
Upon  the  smooth  flat  stones :  the  Nurse  is  here. 
The  Bachelor,  that  loves  to  sun  himself, 
The  military  Idler,  and  the  Dame, 
That  field-ward  takes  her  walk  with  decent 
steps. 

Now  homeward  through  the  thickening  hub- 
bub, where 
See,  among  less  distinguishable  shapes. 
The  begging  scavenger,  with  hat  in  hand  ; 


The  Italian,  as  he  thrids  his  way  with  care. 
Steadying,  far-seen,  a  frame  of  images 
Upon  his  head  ;  with  basket  at  his  breast 
The  Jew  ;  the  stately  and  slow-moving  Turk, 
With  freight  of  slippers  piled  beneath  his  arm ! 

Enough  :— the  mighty  concourse  I  surveyed 
With  no  unthinking  mind,  well  pleased  to  note 
Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man. 
Through  all  the  colours  which  the  sun  bestows, 
And  every  character  of  form  and  face  : 
The  Swede,  the  Russian  ;  from  the  genial  south. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard ;  from  remote 
America,  the  Hunter-Indian  ;  Moors, 
Malays,  Lascars^  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 

At  leisure,  then,  I  viewed,  from  day  to  day. 
The  spectacles  within  doors, — birds  and  beasts 
Of  every  nature,  and  strange  plants  convened 
From  every  clime  ;  and,  next,  those  sights  that 

ape 
The  absolute  presence  of  reality. 
Expressing,  as  in  mirror,  sea  and  land. 
And  what  earth  is,  and  what  she  has  to  show. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  .subtlest  craft. 
By  nieans  refined  attaining  purest  ends. 
But  imitations,  fondly  made  in  plain 
Confession  of  man's  weakness  and  his  loves. 
Whether  the  Painter,  whose  ambitious  skill 
Submits  to  nothing  less  than  taking  in 
A  whole  horizon's  circuit,  do  with  power. 
Like  that  of  angels  or  commissioned  spirits. 
Fix  us  upon  some  lof^y  pinnacle. 
Or  in  a  snip  on  waters,  with  a  world 
Of  life,  ana  life-like  mockery  beneath, 
Above,  behind,  far  stretching  and  before ; 
Or  more  mechanic  artist  represent 
By  scale  exact,  in  model,  wood  orclay. 
From  blended  colours  also  borrowing  nelp. 
Some  miniature  of  famous  spots  or  things, — 
St  Peter's  Church  ;  or,  more  aspiring  aim,  , 
In  microscopic  vision,  Rome  herself; 
Or,  haply,  some  choice  rural  haunt,— the  Falls 
Of  Tivoli ;  and,  high  upon  that  steep, 
The  Sibyl's  mouldering  Temple  !  every  tree. 
Villa,  or  cottage,  lurking  among  rocks 
Throughout  the  landscape ;  tuft,  stone,  scratch 

minute — 
All  that  the  traveller  sees  when  he  is  there. 

Add  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still. 
Others  of  wider  scope,  where  living  men. 
Music,  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes. 
Diversified  the  allurement     Need  I  fear 
To  mention  by  its  name,  as  in  degree. 
Lowest  of  these  and  humblest  in  attempt. 
Yet  richly  graced  with  honours  of  her  own. 
Half-rural  Sadler's  Wells?     Though  at  that 

time 
Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth 
Unless  itself  be  pleased,  here  more  than  once 
Taking  my  seat,  I  saw  (nor  blush  to  add. 
With  ample  recompense)  giants  and  dwarfs, 
Clowns,  conjurors,  posture-masters,  harlequins. 
Amid  the  uproar  of  the  rabblement. 
Perform  their  feats.     Nor  was  it  mean  delight 
To   watch   crude   Nature   work   in  untaught 

minds; 
To  note  the  laws  and  progress  of  belief ; 
Though  obstinate  on  this  way,  yet  on  that 
How  willingly  we  travel,  and  how  far  ! 
To  have,  for  instance,  brought  upon  the  scene 
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The  champion,  Jack  the  Giant-killer :  Lo  I 
He  dons  his  coat  of  darkhess ;  on  the  stag^e 
Walks,  and  achieves  his  wonders,  from  the  eye 
Of  living  Mortal  covert,  "as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 
Delusion  bold  I  and  how  can  it  be  wrought  f 
The  garb  he  wears  is  black  as  death,  the  word 
** luvuibU"  flames  forth  upon  his  chest. 

Here,  too,  were  "  forms  and  pressures  of  the 
time." 
Rough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young  ;  dramas  of  living  men, 
And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life ;  a  sea- 
fight, 
Shipwreck,  or  some  domestic  incident 
Divulged  by  Truth  and  magnified  by  Fame  ; 
Such  as  the  daring  brotherhood  of  late 
Set  forth,  too  serious  theme  for  that  light  place^ 
I  mean,  O  distant  Friend !  a  story  drawn 
From  our  own  ground,— the  Maid  of  Butter- 
mere, — 
And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 
Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  came 
And  wooed  the  artless  daughter  of  the  hiUs, 
And  wedded  her,  in  cruel  mockery 
Of  love  and  maxriage  bonds.    These  words  to 

thee 
Must  needs  bring  back  the  moment  when  we 

first, 
Ere  the  broad  world  rang  with  the  maiden's 

name. 
Beheld  her  serving  at  the  cottage  inn 
Both  strickeui  as  sne  entered  or  withdrew, 
With  admiration  of  her  modest  mien 
And  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace. 
We  since  that  time  not  unfamiliariy 
Have  seen  her, — her  discretion  hgve  observed. 
Her  just  opinions,  delicate  reserve. 
Her  patience,  and  humility  of  mind 
Unspoiled  by  commendation  and  the  excess 
Of  public  notice — an  offensive  light 
To  a  meek  spirit  suffering  inwardly. 

From  this  memorial  tribute  to  my  theme 
I  was  returning,  when,  with  sundry  forms 
Commingled—shapes  which  met  me  in  the  way 
That  we  must  tread — thy  image  rose  again, 
Maiden  of  Buttermere  1    She  lives  in  peace 
Upon  the  spot  where  she  was  bom  and  reared 
Without  contamination  doth  she  live 
In  quietness,  without  anxiety: 
Beside  the  mountain  chapel,  sleeps  in  earth 
Her  new-bom  infant,  fearless  as  a  lamb 
Hiat,  thither  driven  from  some  unsheltered 

place. 
Rests  underneath  the  little  rock-like  pile 
When  storms  are  raging.  Happy  are  they  both— 
Mother  and  child  I— These  feelings,  in  them- 
selves 
Trite,  do  yet  scarcely  seem  so  when  I  think 
On  those  ingenuous  moments  of  our  youth 
Ere  we  have  learnt  by  use  to  slight  the  crimes 
And  sorrows  of  the  world.    Those  simple  days 
Are  now  my  theme ;  and,  foremost  of  the  scenes 
Which  yet  survive  in  memory,  appears 
One,  at  whose  centre  sate  a  lovely  Boy, 
A  sportive  infant,  who,  for  six  months  space. 
Not  more,  had  been  of  age  to  deal  about 
Articulate  prattle — Child  as  beautiful 
As  ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck, 
Or  father  fondly  gaied  upon  with  pride. 


There,  too,  conspicuous  for  stature  tall 
And  large  dark  eyes,  beside  her  infant  stood 
The  mother ;  but,  upon  her  cheeks  diffused, 
False  tints  too  well  accorded  with  the  glare 
From  play-house  lustres  thrown  without  reserve 
On  every  object  near.    The  Boy  had  been 
The  pride  and  pleasure  of  all  lookers-on 
In  whatsoever  place,  but  seemed  in  this 
A  sort  of  alien  scattered  from  the  clouds. 
Of  lusty  vigour,  more  than  infantine 
He  was  in  limb,  in  cheek  a  summer  rose 
Just  three  parts  blown— a  cotuge-child— if  e'er, 
By  cottage-door  on  breezy  mountain  side, 
Or  in  some  sheltering  vale,  was  t^ctn  a  babe 
By  Nature's  gifts  so  favoured    Upon  a  board 
Decked  with  refreshments  had  this  child  been 

placed. 
His  little  stage  in  the  vast  theatre. 
And  there  he  sate  surrounded  with  a  throng 
Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men 
And  shameless  women,  treated  and  caressed  ; 
Ate,drank,and  with  the  fmit  and  glasses  played, 
While  oaths  and  laughter  and  indecent  speech 
Were  rife  about  him  as  the  songs  of  birds 
Contending  afker  showers.     The  mother  now 
Is  fading  out  of  memory,  but  I  see 
The  lovely  Boy  as  I  beheld  him  then 
Among  the  wretched  and  the  falsely  gay, 
Like  one  of  those  who  walked  with  hair  unsinged 
Amid  the  fiery  furnace.     Charms  and  spells 
Muttered  on  black  and  spiteful  instigation 
Have  stopped,  as  some  believe,  the  kindliest 

growths. 
Ah,  with  how  different  spirit  might  a  prayer 
Have  been  preferred,  that  this  fair  creature, 

checked 
By  special  privilege  of  Nature's  love. 
Should  in  his  childhood  be  detained  for  ever  I 
But  with  its  universal  freight  the  tide 
Hath  rolled  along,  and  this  bright  innocent, 
Maryl  may  now  have  lived  till  he  could  look 
With  envy  on  thy  nameless  babe  that  sleeps. 
Beside  the  mountain  chapel,  undisturbed. 

Four  rapid  years  had  scarcely  then  been  told 
Since,  travelling  southward  from  our  pastoral 

hills, 
I  heard^  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
The  voice  of  woman  utter  blasphemy — 
Saw  woman  as  she  is,  to  open  shame 
Abandoned,  and  the  pride  of  public  vice  ; 
I  shuddered,  for  a  barrier  seemed  at  once 
Thrown  in  that  from  humanity  divorced 
Humanity,  splitting  the  race  of  man 
In  twain,  yet  leaving  the  same  outward  form. 
Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight. 
And  ardent  meditation.     Later  years 
Brotight  to  such  spectacle  a  milder  f  adness. 
Feelings  of  pure  commiseration,  grief 
For  the  individual  and  the  overthrow 
Of  her  soul's  beauty  ;  farther  I  was  then 
But  seldom  led,  or  wished  to  go  ;  in  truth 
The  sorrow  of  the  passion  stopped  me  there. 

But  let  me  now,  less  moved,  in  order  take 
Our  argument.  ^  Enough  is  said  to  show 
How  casual  incidents  of  real  life. 
Observed  where  pastime  only  had  been  sought. 
Outweighed,  or  put  to  flight,  the  set  events 
And  measured  passions  of  the  staee,  albeit 
By  Siddons  trod  in  the  fulness  oflier  power. 
Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight ; 
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The  very  gilding,  lamps  and  painted  scrolls, 
And  all  the  mean  upholstery  of  the  place, 
Wanted  not  animation,  when  the  tide 
Of  pleasure  cbUcd  but  to  return  as  fast 
With  tho  ever-shifting  figures  of  the  scene. 
Solemn  or  gay  :  whether  some  beauteous  dame 
Advanced  in  radiance  through  a  deep  recess 
Of  thick  entangled  forest,  like  the  moon 
Opening    the     clouds ;     or    sovereign    king, 

announced 
With  flourishing  trumpet,  came  in  full-blown 

state 
Of  the  world's  greatness,  winding  round  with 

train 
Of  courtiers,  banners,  and  a  length  of  guards ; 
Or  captive  led  in  abject  weeds,  and  jingling 
His  slender  manacles  ;  or  romping  girl 
Bounced,  leapt,  and  pawed  the  air ;  or  mumbling 

sire, 
A  scare-crow  pattern  of  old  age  dressed  up 
In  all  the  tatters  of  infirmity 
All  loosely  put  together,  hobbled  in. 
Stumping  upon  a  cane  with  which  he  smites. 
From  time  to  time,  the  solid  boards,  and  makes 

them 
Prate  somewhat  loudly  of  the  whereabout 
Of  one  so  overloaded  with  his  years. 
But  what  of  this  I  the  laugh,  the  grin,  grimace, 
The  antics  striving  to  outstrip  each  other. 
Were  all  received,  the  least  of  them  not  lost, 
With  an  unmeasured  welcome.     Through  the 

night. 
Between  the  show,  and  many-headed  mass 
Of  the  spectators,  and  each  several  nook 
Filled  with  its  fray  or  brawl,  how  eagerly 
And  with  what  flushes,  as  it  were,  the  mmd 
Turned  this  way — that  way  I  sportive  and  alert 
And  watchful,  as  a  kitten  when  at  play, 
While  winds  are  eddying  round  ncr,  among 

straws 
And  rustling  leaves.  Enchanting  age  and  sweet! 
Romantic  almost,  looked  at  through  a  space. 
How  small,  of  intervening  years !     For  then. 
Though  surely  no  mean  progress  had  been  made 
In  meditations  holy  and  sublime. 
Yet  something  of  a  girlish  child-like  gloss 
Of  novelty  survived  for  scenes  like  these  ; 
Enjoyment  haply  handed  dovim  from  times 
When  at  a  country-playhouse,  some  rude  bam 
Tricked  out  for  that  proud  use,  if  I  perchance 
Caught,  on  a  summer  evening  through  a  chink 
In  the  old  wall,  an  unexpected  glimpse 
Of  daylight,  the  bare  thought  of  where  I  was 
Gladdened  mc  more  than  if  I  had  been  led 
I  nto  a  dazzling  cavern  of  romance, 
Crowded  with  Genii  busy  among  works 
Not  to  be  looked  at  by  the  common  sua. 

The  matter  that  detains  us  now  may  seMi, 
To  many,  neither  dignified  enough  .^ 

Nor  arduous,  yet  will  not  be  scorned  by  them 
Who,  looking  inward,  have  observed  the  ties 
That  bind  the  perishable  hours  of  life 
Kach  to  the  otricr,  and  the  curious  props 
Piy  wliich  the  world  of  memory  and  thought 
Exists  and  is  sustained.     More  lofty  themes, 
Such  as  at  lc.n>st  do  wear  a  prouder  face, 
Soli. -it  our  regard  ;  but  when  I  think 
Of  these.  I  feci  the  imaginative  jxDwcr 
Languish  within  me  ;  even  then  it  slept, 
When,  pressed  by  tragic  sufferings,  the  heart 


Was  more  than  full ;  amid  my  sobs  and  tears 
It  slept,  even  in  the  pregnant  season  of  youth 
For  though  I  was  most  passionately  moved 
And  >  ielded  to  all  changes  of  the  scene 
With  an  obsequious  promptness,  vet  the  storm 
Passed  not  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  mind  ; 
Save  when  realities  of  act  and  mien. 
The  incarnation  of  the  spirits  that  move 
In  harmony  amid  the  Poet's  world. 
Rose  to  ideal  grandeur,  or,  called  forth 
By  power  of  contrast,  made  me  recognise. 
As  at  a  glance,  the  things  which  I  had  shaped. 
And  yet  not  shaped,  had  seen  and  scarcely  seen. 
When,  having  closed  the  mighty  Shakspcarc's 

page. 
I  mused,  and  thought,  and  felt,  in  solitude. 

Pass  we  from  entertainments,  that  are  such 
Professedly,  to  others  tilled  higher. 
Yet,  in  the  estimate  of  youth  at  least. 
More  near  akin  to  those  than  names  imply, — 
I  mean  the  brawls  of  lawyers  in  their  courts 
Before  the  ermined  judge,  or  that  great  stage 
Where  senators,  tongue-favoured  men,  perform. 
Admired  and  envied.     Oh  1  the  beating  heart. 
When  one  among  the  prime  of  these  rose  up, — 
One,  of  whose  name  from  childhood  we  had 

heard 
Familiarly,  a  household  term,  like  those. 
The  Bedfords,  Glosters,  Salsburys.  of  old 
Whom  the  fifth  Harry  talks  of.    Silence !  hush  ! 
This  is  no  triflcr,  no  short-flighted  wit. 
No  stammerer  of  a  minute,  painfully 
Delivered.     No  !  the  Orator  hath  yoked 
Tlie  Hours,  like  young  Aurora,  to  his  car : 
Thrice  welc9me  Presence  !  how  can  patience 

e'er 
Grow  weary  of  attending  on  a  track 
That  kindles  with  such  glory  !  All  are  charmed, 
Astonished  ;  like  a  hero  in  romance. 
He  winds  away  his  never-ending  horn  : 
Words  follow  words,  sense  seems  to  follow 

sense : 
What  memory  and  what  logic  !  till  the  strain 
Transcendent,  superhuman  as  it  seemed. 
Grows  tedious  even  in  a  young  man's  ear. 

Genius  of  Burke  I  forgive  the  pen  seduced 
By  specious  wonders,  and  too  slow  to  tell 
Of  what  the  ingenuous  what  bewildered  men. 
Beginning  to  mistrust  their  boastful  guides. 
And  wise  men,  willing  to  grow  wiser,  caught. 
Rapt  auditors !  from  thy  most  eloquent  tongue — 
Now  mute,  for  ever  mute  in  the  cold  grave. 
I  sec  him,— old,  but  vigorous  in  age, — 
Stand  like  an  oak  whose  stag-hom  branches 

start 
Out  of  its  leafy  brow,  the  more  to  awe 
The  younger  brethren  of  the  grove.  But  some — 
While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches  forth. 
Against  all  systems  built  on  abstract  rights. 
Keen  ridicule  ;  the  majesty  proclaims 
Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time  ; 
Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 
Endeared  by  Custom  ;  and  with  high  disdain. 
Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 
Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  bom — 
Some— say  at  once  a  froward  multitude  — 
Murmur  (for  truth  is  hate<l,  where  not  iovcd) 
As  the  winds  fret  within  the  i^olian  cave, 
Galled  by  their  monarch's  chain.    The  times 
were  big 
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V/ith  ominous  change,  which,  night  by  night, 

provoked 
Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion 

raised ; 
But  memorable  moments  intervened. 
When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove's 

brain,  ^ 
Broke  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent  Mrords, 
Startling  the  Synod.     Could  a  youth,  and  one 
In  ancient    story  versed,  whose    breast  had 

heaved 
Under  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence^ 
Sit,  see,  and  hear,  unthankful,  uninspired  ? 

Nor  did  the  Pulpit's  oratory  fail 
To  achieve  its  hieher  triumph.     Not  unfelt 
Were  its  admonisnments,  nor  lightly  heard 
ITie  awful  truths  delivered  thence  by  tongues 
Endowed  with  various  power  to  search  the  soul; 
Yet  ostentation,  domineering,  oft 
Poured  forth  harangues,  how   sadly  out   of 

place  ! — 
There  nave  I  seen  a  comely  bachelor. 
Fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend 
His  rostrum,  with  seraphic  glance  look  up. 
And.  in  a  tone  elaborately  low 
Beginning,  lead  his  voice  through  many  a  maxe 
A  minuet  course  ;  and,  winding  up  his  mouth, 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  .small. 
And  only  not  invisible,  again 
Open  it  out,  diffusing  thence  a  smile 
Of  rapt  irradiation,  exquisite. 
Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Moses,  and  he  who  penned,  the  other  day. 
The  Death  of  Abel,  Shakspeare,  and  the  Bard 
Whose  genius  spangled  o'er  a  gloomy  theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspiring  stars, 
And  Ossian  (doubt  not — 'tis  the  naked  truth) 
Summoned  from  streamy  Morven — each  and  all 
Would,  in  their   txums,   lend  ornaments  and 

flowers 
To  entwine  the  crook  of  eloquence  that  helped 
This  pretty  Shepherd,  pride  of  all  the  plains, 
To  rule  and  guide  his  captivated  flock. 

I  glance  but  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks. 
Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall, 
Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop. 
In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street. 
Each  fondly  reared  on  his  own  pedestal, 
Looked  out  for  admiration.  ^  Folly,  vice. 
Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress, 
And  all  the  strife  of  singularity, 
Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense — 
Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shapes  they  wear. 
There  is  no  end.     Such  candidates  for  regard, 
Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they  were 

found, 
I  did  not  hunt  af^er,  nor  greatly  prize. 
Nor  made  unto  myself  a  secret  boast 
Of  reading  them  with  ouick  and  curious  ejre ; 
But,  as  a  common  produce,  things  that  arc 
To-day,  to-morrow  will  be,  took  of  them 
Such  willing  note  as,  on  some  errand  bound 
That  asks  not  .speed,  a  traveller  might  bestow 
On  sea-shells  that  bestrew  the  sandv  beach. 
Or  daisies  swarmmg  through  the  fields  of  June. 

But  foolishness  and  madness  in  parade, 
Though  mo&t  at  home  in  this  their  dear  domain, 
'  Are  scattered  everywhere,  no  rarities. 
Even  to  the  rudest  novice  of  the  Schools. 


Me,  rather,  it  employed,  to  note,  and  keep 
In  memory,  those  individual  sights 
Of  courage,  or  integrity,  or  truth. 
Or  tenderness,  which  there,  set  off  by  foil, 
Appeared  more  touching.     One  will  I  select ; 
A  Father — for  he  bore  that  sacred  name— 
Him  saw  I,  sitting  in  an  open  square. 
Upon  a  comer-stone  of  that  low  wall. 
Wherein  were  fixed  the  iron  pales  that  fenced 
A  spacious  grass-plot ;  there,  in  silence,  sate 
This  One  Man,  with  a  sickly  babe  outstretched 
Upon  his  knee,  whom  he  had  thither  brought 
For  sunshine,  and  to  breathe  the  fresher  air. 
Of  those  who  i»ssed,  and  me  who  looked  at 

him. 
He  took  no  heed ;  but  in  his  brawny  arms 
(The  Artificer  was  to  the  elbow  bare. 
And  from  his  work  this  moment  had  been  stolen) 
He  held  the  child,  and,  bending  over  it. 
As  if  he  were  afraid  both  of  the  sun 
And  of  the  air,  which  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Eyed  the  poor  babe  with  love  unutterable. 

As  the  black  storm  upon  the  mountain  top 
Sets  off  the  sunbeam  in  the  valley,  so 
That  huge  fermenting  mass  of  human-kind 
Serves  as  a  solemn  back-ground,  or  relief. 
To  single  forms  and  objects^  whence  they  draw. 
For  feeling  and  contemplative  regard. 
More  than  inherent  liveliness  and  power. 
How  oft,  amid  those  overflowing  streets. 
Have  I  gone  forward  with  the  crowd,  and  said 
Unto  myself,  "  The  face  of  every  one 
That  passes  by  me  Is  a  mystery  1" 
Thus  have  I  looked,  nor  ceased  to  look,  op- 
pressed 
By  thoughts  of  what  and  whither,  when  and 

how, 
Until  the  shapes  before  my  eyes  became 
A  second-sight  procession,  such  as  glides 
Over  still  mountains,  or  appears  in  dreams  ; 
And  once,  far-travelled  in  such  mood,  bevond 
The  reach  of  common  indication,  lost 
Amid  the  moving  pageant,  I  was  smitten 
Abruptly,  with  Uie  view  (a  sight  not  rare) 
Of  a  blind  Beggar,  who,  with  upright  face. 
Stood,  propped  against  a  wall,  upon  his  chest 
Wearing  a  written  paper,  to  explain 
Hb  story,  whence  he  came,  and  who  he  was. 
Caught  by  the  spectacle  my  mind  turned  round 
As  with  the  might  of  waters ;  and  apt  type 
This  label  seemed  of  the  utmost  we  can  know. 
Both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  universe ; 
And,  on  the  shape  of  thatunmoving  man. 
His  steadfast  face  and  sightless  eyes,  I  gazed, 
As  if  admonished  from  another  world. 

Though  reared  upon  the  base  of  outward 
thinzs. 
Structures  like  these  the  excited  spirit  mainly 
Builds  for  herself;  scenes  different  there  are. 
Full-formed,  that  take,  with  small  internal  help. 
Possession  of  the  faculties.— the  peace 
That  comes  with  night :  the  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature's  intermediate  hours  of  rest. 
When  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands  still ; 
The  business  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn. 
Of  that  gone  by,  locked  up,  as  in  the  grave  ; 
'The  blended  calmness  of  the  heavens  and  earth. 
Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  and 

sounds 
Unfrequent  as  in  deserts ;  at  laic  hours 
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Of  winter  evenings,  when  unwholesome  rains 
Are  falling  hard,  with  people  yet  astir. 
The  feeble  salutation  from  the  voice 
Of  some  unhappy  woman,  now  and  then 
Heard  as  we4)ass,  when  no  one  looks  about, 
Nothing  is  listened  to.     But  these,  I  fear, 
Are  falsely  catalogued  ;  things  that  are,  arc  not, 
As  the  mmd  answers  to  them,  or  the  heart 
Is  prompt,  or  slow,  to  feel.  What  say  you,  then. 
To  times,  when  half  the  city  shall  break  out 
Full  of  one  passion,  vengeance,  rage,  or  fear  ? 
To  executions,  to  a  street  on  fire. 
Mobs,  riots,  or  rejoicings  ?    From  these  sights 
Take  one, — that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair, 
Holden  where  martyrs  suffered  in  past  time. 
And  named  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  there,  see 
A  work  completed  to  our  hands,  that  lays, 
If  any  spectacle  on  earth  can  do. 
The  whole  creative  powers  of  man  asleep  I — 
For  once,  the  Mu&c  s  help  will  we  implore, 
And  she  shall  lodge  us,  wafted  on  her  wings, 
Above  the  press  and  danger  of  the  crowd. 
Upon  some  showman's  platform.    Wha  t  a  shock 
For  eyes  and  ears  !  what  anarchy  and  din, 
Barbarian  and  infernal, — a  phantasma, 
Monstrous  in  colour,   motion,    shape,    sight, 

sound  I 
Below,  the  open  space,  through  every  nook 
Of  the  wide  area,  twinkles,  is  alive 
With  heads ;  the  midway  region,  and  above. 
Is  thronged  with  staring  pictures  and  huge 

scrolls, 
Dumb  proclamations  of  the  Prodigies  ; 
With  chattering  monkeys  dangling  from  their 

poles, 
And  children  whirling  in  their  roundabouts  ; 
With  those  that  stretch  the  neck  and  strain  the 

eyes, 
And  crack  the  voice  in  rivalshtp,  the  crowd 
Inviting  ;  with  buflfoons  against  buiToons 
Crimaang,    writhing,    screaming,— him   who 

grinds 
The  hurdy-gurdv,  at  the  fiddle  weaves, 
Rattles  the  salt-box,  thumps  the  kettle-drum. 
And  him  who  at  the  trumpet  puffs  his  cheeks. 
The  silver-collared  Negro  with  his  timbrel. 
Equestrians,  tumblers,  women,  girls,  and  boys. 
Blue-breeched,  pink-vested,  with  high-towering 

plumes. — 
All  moveables  of  wonder,  fro^^ll  parts. 
Are  here— Albinos,  painted  iflbns.  Dwarfs, 
The  Horse  of  knowledge,  and  the  teamed  Pig, 
The  Stone-cater,  the  man  that  swallows  fire. 
Giants,  Ventriloquists,  the  Invisible  Girl, 
The  Bust  that  speaks  and  moves  its  goggling 

eyes. 
The  Wax-work,  Clock-work,  all  the  marvellous 

craft 
Of  modem  Merlins,  Wild  Beasts,   Puppet- 
shows, 
All  out-o'-the-way,  far-fetched,   perverted 

things, 
All  freaks  of  nature,  all  Promethean  thoughts 


Of  man,  his  dullness,  madness,  and  their  feats 
All  jumbled  up  together,  to  compose 
A  parliament  of  Monsters.     Tents  and  Booths 
Meanwhile,  as  if  the  whole  were  one  vast  mill. 
Are  vomiting,  receiving  on  all  sides, 
Men,  Women,  thiee-yeans'  Children,  Babes  in 
arms. 

Oh,  blank  confuaon  !  true  epitome 
Of  what  the  mighty  City  is  herself. 
To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons. 
Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 
Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 
To  one  identity,  by  differences 
That  have  no  law,  no  meaning,  and  no  end — 
Oppression,  under  which  even  highest  minds 
^lust  labour,  whence  the  strongest  are  not  free. 
But  though  the  picture  weary_  out  the  eye. 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight. 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
In  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest ;  sees  the  parts 
As  parts,  bat  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 
This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 
On  sundry  and  most  widely  different  modes 
Of  education,  nor  with  least  delight 
On  that  through  which  I  passed.    Attention 

springs, 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow. 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions  ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power. 
Think,  how  the  everlasting  streams  and  woods. 
Stretched  and  still  stretching  far  and  wide, 

exalt 
The  roving  Indian,  on  his  desert  sands : 
Wh.at  grandeur  not  unfelt,  what  pregnant  show 
Of  beauty,  meets  the  stm-burat  Arab's  eye : 
And,  as  the  sea  propels,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Its  currents  ;  magnifies  its  shoals  of  life 
Beyond  all  compass ;  spreads,  and  sends  aloft 
Armies  of  clouds,^-even  so,   its  powers  and 

aspects 
Shape  for  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed. 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  soul 
To  majesty.     Like  virtue  have  the  forms 
Perennial  of  the  ancient  hills  ;  nor  less 
The  changeful  language  of  their  countenances 
Quickens  the  slumbering  mind,  a|id  aids  tas 

thoughts. 
However  multitudinous,  to  move 
With  order  and  relation.     This,  if  still, 
As  hitherto,  in  freedom  I  may  speak. 
Not  violating  any  just  restraint. 
As  may  be  hoped,  of  real  modesty, — 
This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there ;  ^, 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life         '., 
Vouchsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused. 
Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  the 

press 
Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things. 
Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony. 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


RETROSPECT — LOVE  OF  NATURE 
LEADING  TO  LOVE  OF  MAN. 

What  sounds  are  those,  Helvellyn,  that  are 

heard 
Up  to  thy  summit,  through  the  depth  of  air 


Ascending,  as  if  distance  had  the  power 
To  make  the  sounds  more  audible?    What  crowd 
Covers,  or  sprinkles  o'er,  yon  village  green  ? 
Crowd  seems  it.  solitar3r  hill !  to  thee. 
Though  but  a  little  family  of  men, 
Shepherds  and  tillers  of  ue  ground— betimes 
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Assembled  with  their  children  and  their  wives. 

And  here  and.  there  a  stranger  interspersed. 

They  hold  a  rustic  fair — a  festival. 

Such  as,  on  this  side  now,  and  now  on  that. 

Repeated  through  his  tributary  vales, 

Helvellyn,  in  the  silence  of  bis  rest, 

Sees  annually,  if  clouds  towards  either  ocean 

Blown  from   their   favourite   rcsting<place,   or 

mists 
Dissolved,  have  left  him  an  unshrouded  head. 
Delightful  day  it  is  for  all  who  dwell 
In  this  secluded  gleir,  and  eagerly 
They  eive  it  welcome.     Lrong  ere  heat  of  noon. 
From  bvre  or  field  the  kinc  were  brought ;  the 

sheep 
Are  penned  in  cotes  ;  the  chaffering  is  begun. 
The  heifer  lows,  uneasy  at  the  voice 
Of  a  new  master  ;  bleat  the  flocks  aloud. 
Booths  are  there  none  ;  a  stall  or  two  is  here ; 
A  lame  man  or  a  blind,  the  one  to  beg. 
The  other  to  make  music  ;  hither,  too, 
From  far,  with  basket,  slung  upon  her  arm. 
Of  hawkers  wares— books,  pictures,  combs,  and 

pins — 
S?ras  aged  woman  finds  her  way  again. 
Year  after  year,  a  punctual  visitant  1 
There  also  stands  a  speech-maker  by  rote. 
Pulling  the  strings  of  his  boxed  raree-show  ; 
Ani  in  the  lapse  of  many  years  may  come 
Prouder  itinerant,  mountebank,  or  he 
Whose  wonders  in  a  covered  wain  lie  hid. 
But  one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all, 
Some  sweet  lass  of  the  valley,  looking  out 
For  gains,  and  who  that  sees  her  would  not  buy? 
Fruits  of  her  father's  orchard   are  her  wares. 
And  with  the  ruddy  produce,  she  walks  round 
Among  the  crow(i,   half  pleased  with,   half 

ashamed 
Of  her  new  office,  blushing  restlessly. 
The  children  now  are  rich,  for  the  old  to-day 
Are  generous  as  the  young  :  and,  if  content 
With  looking  on,  some  ancient  wedded  pair 
Sit  in  the  shade  together,  while  they  gaze, 
*'  A  cheerful  smile  unbends  the  wrinkled  brow. 
The  days  departed  start  again  to  life. 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  reappear. 
Faint,  but  more  tranquil,  like  the  changing  sun 
To  him  who  slept  at  noon  and  wakes  at  eve."* 
Thus  gfiiety  and  cheerfulness  prevail. 
Spreading  from  young  to  old,  from  old  to  young, 
And  no  one  seems  to  want  his  share. — Immense 
Is  the  recess,  the  circumambient  world 
Magnificent,  by  which  they  are  embraced . 
They  move  about  upon  the  soft  green  turf: 
How  little  they,  they  and  their  doings,  seem. 
And  all  that  they  can  further  or  obstruct  I 
Through  utter  weakness  pitiably  dear. 
As  tender  infants  are  :  and  yet  how  great ! 
For  all  things  serve  them :  them  the  morning 

light 
Loves,  as  it  glistens  on  the  silent  rocks  ; 
And  them  the  silent  rocks,  which  now  from  high 
Look  down  upon  them ;  the  reposing  clouds  ; 
The  vrild  brooks  prattling  from  invisible  haunts; 
And  old  Helvellyn,  conscious  of  the  stir 
Which  animates  this  day  their  calm  abode 
With  deep  devotion.  Nature,  did  I  feel, 

*  These  lines  are  firom  a  descriptive  Poem — 
••  Malvern  Hills  "- by  one  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
oldest  friends,  Mr  Joseph  Cottle. 


In  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 
Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 
To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  rural  peace, 
JVhcre  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 
Was  opened  ;  tract  more  exquisitely  fair 
Than  that  famed  paradise  often  thousand  trees. 
Or  Gchol  s  matchless  gardens,  for  delight 
Of  the  Tartarian  dynasty  composed 
(Beyond  that  mighty  wall,  not  fabulous 
China's  stupendous  mound)  by  patient  toil 
Of  myriads  and  boon  nature's  lavish  help ; 
There,  in  a  clime  from  Mridest  empire  chosen. 
Fulfilling  (could  enchantment  have  done  more?) 
A  sumptuous  dream  of  flowery  lawns,   with 

domes 
Of  pleasure  sprinkled  over,  shady  dells 
For  eastern  monasteries,  sunny  mounts 
With  temples  crested,  bridges,  gondolas, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  groves  of  toUage  taught  to 

melt 
Into  each  other  their  obsequious  hues, 
Vanished  and  vanishing  in  subtle  chase. 
Too  fine  to  be  pursued ;  or  standing  foith 
In  no  discordant  opposition,  strong 
And  gorgeous  as  the  colours  side  by  side 
Bedded  among  rich  plumes  of  tropic  birds ; 
And  mountains  over  all,  embracing  all ; 
And  all  the  landscape,  endlessly  enriched 
With  waters  running,  falling,  or  asleep. 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  I  was  reared;  in  Nature's  primitive 

gifts 
Favoured  no  less,  and  more  to  every  sense 
Delicious,  seeing  that  the  sun  and  sky. 
The  elements,  and  seasons  as  they  change. 
Do  find  a  worthy  fellow-labourer  there — 
Man  free,  man  working  for  himself,  with  choice 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  object ;  by  his  wants. 
His  comforts,  native  occupations,  cares. 
Cheerfully  led  to  individual  ends 
Or  social,  and  still  followed  by  a  train 
Unwooed,  unthought-of  even — simplicity^ 
And  beauty,  and  inevitable  grace. 

Yea,  when  a  glimpse  of  those  imperial  bowen 
Would  to  a  child  be  transport  over-great. 
When  but  a  half-hour's  roam  through  such  a 

place 
Would  leave  behind  a  dance  of  images. 
That  shall  break  in  upon  hus  sleep  f^r  weeks  ; 
Even  then  the  common  haunts  of  the  grvea 

earth. 
And  ordinary  interests  of  man, 
Which  they  embosom,  all  without  regard 
As  both  may  seem,  are  fastening  on  the  heart 
Insensibly,  each  with  the  other's  help. 
For  me,  when  my  affections  first  were  led 
From  kindred,   friends,  and  pbymates,  to 

partake 
Love  for  the  human  creature's  absolute  self. 
That  noticeable  kindliness  of  heart 
Sprang  out  of  fountains,  there  abounding  most. 
Where  sovereign  Nature  dictated  the  tasks 
And  occupations  which  her  beauty  adorned. 
And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  roe 

first : 
Not  such  as  Saturn  ruled  'mid  Latian  wilds. 
With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered  that  their  lives 
Left,  even  to  us  toilinr  in  this  late  day, 
A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age  ; 
Not  such  as,  'mid  Arcadian  fastnesses 
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Sequeslered,  handed  down  among  themselves 
Felicity,  iu  Grecian  song  renowned  ; 
Nor  such  as — when  an  adverse  fate  had  driven. 
From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  band  whose 

fortunes 
Entered,  with  Shakspeare's  genius,  the  wild 

woods 
Of  Arden-t-amid  sunshine  or  in  shade 
Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted 

hours,  _ 
Ere  Phoebe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymede  ; 
Or  there  where  Perdita  and  Florizcl 
Together  danced.  Queen  of  the  feast,  and  King ; 
Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.     True  it  is. 
That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  had  seen) 
Of  maids  at  sunrise  bringing  in  from  far 
Their  May-bush,  and  along  the  streets  in  flocks 
Parading  with  a  song  of  taunting  rhymes. 
Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  within  doors; 
Had   also    heard,    from    those   who    vet   re- 
membered. 
Tales  of  the  May-pole  dance,  and  wreaths  that 

decked 
Porch,  door-way,  or  kirk-pillar  ;  and  of  y6uths. 
Each  with  his  maid,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
By  annual  custom,  issuing  forth  in  troops. 
To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well. 
And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.      Love 

survives ; 
But,  for  such  purpose,  flowers  no  longer  grow 
The  times,  too  sage,       ' 

dropped 
These  lighter  graces  ;  and  the  rural  ways 
And  manners  which  my  childhood  looked  upon 
Were  the  unluxuriant  produce  of  a  life 
Intent  on  little  but  substantial  needs. 
Yet  rich  in  beauty,  beauty  that  was  felt. 
But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 
Man  suffering  among  awful  Powers  and  Forms; 
Of  this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 
Imagination  restless ;  nor  was  free 
Myself  from  frequent  perils  ;  nor  were  tales 
Wanting, — the  tragedies  of  former  times. 
Hazards  and  strange  escapes,  of  which  the 

rocks 


(^ 


Shut  up  in  lesser  lakes  or  beds  of  lawn 
And  intricate  recesses,  creek  or  bay 
Sheltered  within  a  shelter,  where  at  lar;7e 
The  shepherd  strays,  a  rolling  hut  his  home. 
Thither  ne  comes  with  spring-time,  there  abides 
All  summer,  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 
His  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love 
Attuned,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 
Nook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast  space 
Where  passage  opens,  but  the  same  shall  have 
In  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 
In  unlaborious  pleasure,  with  no  task 
More  toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen  bowl 
Fot^  spring  or  fountain,   which  the  traveller 

finds. 
When  through  the  region  he  pursues  at  will 
His  devious  course.     A  glimpse  of  such  sweet 

life 
I  saw  when,  from  the  jjielancholy  walls 
Of  Goslar,  once  imperial,  I  renewed 
My  daily  walk  alone  that  wide  champaign. 
That,  reaching  to  her  gates,  spreads  east  and 

west, 
And  northwards,  from  beneath  the  moimtainous 

verge 
Of  the  Hercynian  forest.     Yet,  hail  to  you 
Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ve  hollow 


/ 


Immutable,  and  everflowing  streams, 
Where'er  I  roamed,  were  speaking  mc 


monuments. 


vales. 
Ye  long  deep  channels  tor  the  Atlantic's  voice. 
Powers  of  my  native  region  I    Ye  that  seize 
perhaps  too  proud,  have'j  The  heart  with  firmer  grasp  1    Your  snows  and 

streams 
Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds. 
That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 
^mpanionlcss  your  awful  solitudes  1- 
THcrei'TIs'the  shepherd's  task  the  winter  long 
To  wait  upon  the  storms :  of  their  approach 
Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 
His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead  bears 
A  toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways. 
And  deals  it  out,  their  regular  nourishment 
Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.    And  when  the 

spring 
Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance  with 

lambs, 
And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  weather, 

climbs 
Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 
To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 
The  wanderers  choose.     For  this  he  quits  liis 

home 
At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  ooth  the  sun 
Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  flre-like  heat, 
Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock, 
And  breakfasts  with  nis  dog.    When  they  have 

stolen. 
As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  fr^m  strict  time. 
For  rest  not  needed  or  exchange  of  love. 
Then  from  his  couch  he  surts ;  and  now  bis 

feet 
Crush  out  a  livelier  fragrance  from  the  flowers 
Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Nature's  skill  enwrought 
In  the  wild  turf:  the  lingering  dews  of  mom 
Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he  hies. 
His  staff  protending  like  a  hunter's  spear. 
Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag. 
And  o'er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbridged 

streams. 
Philosophy,  mcthinks,  at  Fancy's  call. 
Might  deign  to  follow  him  through  what  he 
does 


Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old 
time. 
Long  springs  and  tepid  wintere,  on  the  banks 
Of  delicate  Galesus  ;  and  no  less 
Those  scattered  along  Adria's  mvrtle  shores : 
Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow-white 

^  herd 
To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 
Of  rich  Clitumnus ;  and  the  goat-herd  lived 
As  calmly,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 
Of  cool  Lucretilis,  where  the  pipe  was  heard 
Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 
With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
TTie  fold  protecting.     I  myself,  mature 
In  manhood  then,  nave  seen  a  pastoral  tract 
Like  one  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run  wild, 
Though  under  skies  less  generous,  less  serene  : 
There,  for  her  own  delight  had  Nature  framed 
A  pleasure-ground,  diffused  a  fair  expanse 
Of  level  pasture,  islanded  with  groves 
And  banked  with  woody  risings  ;  but  the  Plain 
Endless,  here  opening  widely  out,  and  there 
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Or  sees  in  his  day's  inarch ;  himself  he  feels, 

In  those  vast  regions  where  his  service  lies, 

A  freeman,  wedded  to  his  life  of  hope 

And  hazard,  and  hard  labour  intercnanged 

With  that  majestic  indolence  so  dear 

To  native  man.     A  rambling  school-boy^  thus 

I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain. 

As  of  a  lord  and  master,  or  a  power. 

Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 

Presiding ;  aad  severest  solitude 

Had  more  commanding  looks  when  be  was 

there 
When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
By  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyes 
Have  glanced  upon  him  distant  a  few  steps. 
In  si2e  a  giant,  stalking  ihtough  thick  fog. 
His  sheep  hke  Greenland  bears;  or,  as  he 

stepped 
Beyond  the  boundary  line  of  some  hill-shadow. 
His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun : 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  object  and  sublime| 
Above  all  height !  like  an  aenal  cross 
Stationed  alone  upon  a  spiry  rock 
Of  the  Chartreuse.  forVorship.   Thus  was 
Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight. 
And  thus  my  heart  was  early  mtroduced 
To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 
Of  human  nature  ;  hence  the  human  form 
To  me  became  an  index  of  delight, 
Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthiness. 
Meanwhile  thb  creature — spiritual  almost 
As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  far ; 
Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 
Than  the  gay  Conn  of  the  groves,  who  lives 
For  his  own  fancies,*' or  to  dance  by  the  hour. 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst — 
Was,  for  the  purposes  of  kind,  a  man 
With  the  most^  common ;  husband,  father  ; 

learned,  "^ 
Could  teach,  admonish ;  suflTered  with  the  rest 
From  vice  and  folly,  wretchedness  and  fear  ; 
Of  this  I  little  saw,  cared  less  for  it. 
But  something  must  have  felt. 

Call  ve  these  appearances— 
Which  I  beheld  of  shepherds  in  my  youth. 
This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man — 
A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  things ; 
Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 
Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 
Or  waxen  image  which  yourselves  have  made, 
And  ye  adore  1 1  But  blessed  be  the  God 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so  ; 
That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Did  Arst  present  themselves  thus  punficd, 
Removeo,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit : 
And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degre« 
Arc  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led, 
And  howsoever ;  were  it  otherwise. 
And  we  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  found,  ^ 
How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  and  live  I 
But  doubly  fortunate  my  lo't ;  not  here 
Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life 
Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  privilege 
Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  first  I  looked 
At  Man  through  objects  that  were  great 

fair; 


1  Hat  tc 
Ljph, 


or 


First  communed  with  him  by  their  help.     And 

thus 
Was  founded  a  sure  safeguard  and  defence 
Against  the  weight  of  meanness,  selfi^  cares. 
Coarse  manners,  vulgar  passions,  that  beat  in 
On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 
In  Which  we  traffic.  >  Starting  from  this  point 
I  had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth,  oegan 
With  an  advantage  furnished  bv  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth 

good,*^ 
No  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 
From  the  restiaint  of  over- watchful  eyes 
Preserved,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year,' 
Happy,  and  now  most  thajikful  that  my  walk 
Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 
With  the  deformities  of  crowded  life. 
And  those  ensuing  laughters  and  contempts^ 
Self-pleasing,  which,  if  we  would  wish  to  thmk 
With  a  due  reverence  on  earth's  rightful  lord. 
Here  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven. 
Will  not  permit  us  ;  but  pursue  the  mind. 
That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise, 

'  e  temple  and  the  temple's  hearL 

deem  not,  Friend  !  that  human  kind  with 

me 

Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent ; 
Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time, 
But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 
And  animal  activities,  and  all 
Their  trivial  pleastires;  and  when  these  had 
\  drooped 

Ana  gradually  expired,  and  Nattuv,  prized 
For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even  then  — 
And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not  less 
Than  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been  told  — 
Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies  :  a  passion,  she, 
A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand  ;  ne,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  gracc^ 
His  hour  being  not  yet  come.^rar  less  had  then 
The  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  attuned 
My  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love 
(Though  they  had  long  been  carefully  observed). 
Won  from  me  those  minute  obeisances 
Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 
With  my  first  blessings.   Neverihclcs?!,  on  these 
The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain. 
Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe. 
No  longer  a  mute  influence  of  the  soul. 
Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse's  earnest  call. 
To  try  her  strength  among  harmonious  words; 
And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art 
Did  knowingly  conform  itself ;  there  came 
Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
A  wilfulness  of  fancy  and  conceit  ;^ 
And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their  turn. 
They  burnished  her.     From  touch  of  this  new 

power 
Nothing  was  safe  :  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
Beside  the  well-known  charnel-house  had  then 
A  dismal  look :  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost. 
That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament : 
The  digcities  of  plain  occurrence  then 
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Were  tafteless/  and  truth's  golden  mean,  a  point 
Where  no'  suflficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 
Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  Imown  to  have  turned  her 

step* 
To  the  cold  grave  tn  which  her  husband  slept, 
One  ni^ht,  or  haply  more  than  one,  through  pain 
(>i  ha]f-in«enBate  impotence  of  mind, 
1'he  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  and  there 
She  must  be  visitant  the  whole  year  throug^h, 
Wetting  the  turf  with  iieTer*ending  tears. 

Through  (juaint  obliquities  I  might  pursue 
These  cravings;  when  the  fox^glove,  one  by 

one, 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall  stem. 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells. 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at  the  tapering  ladder's  top,  that  seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain-drop,  Fancy  loved  to  seat. 
Beneath  the  plant  despoiled,  but  crested  still 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall. 
Some  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little  on^. 
All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight. 
Laughed  as  with  nval  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  that  round  them  lay. 
Strewing  the  turf  s  green  slope. 

A  diamond  light 
(Whene'er  the  summer  sun,  declining,  smote 
A  Boooth  rock  wet  with  constant  springs}  was 

seen 
Sparkling  from  out  a  copse-clad  bank  that  rose 
Fronting  our  cottage.     Oft  beside  the  hearth 
Seated,  with  open  door,  often  and  long 
Upon  this  restless  lustre  have  I  gnzcd, 
7  nat  made  my  fancy  restless  as  itself. 
'Twas  now  for  me  a  burnished  silver  shield 
Suspended  over  a  knight's  tomb,  who  lay 
Inglorious,  buried  in  the  dusky  wood  : 
An  entrance  now  into  some  magic  cave 
Or  palace  built  by  fairies  of  the  rock  ; 
Nor  could  I  have  been  bribed  to  disenchant 
The  spectacle,  by  visiting  the  spot. 
Thus  wilful  Fancy,  in  no  hurtful  mood. 
Engrafted  far-fetched  shapes  on  feelings  bred 
By  puie  Imagination  :  busy  Power 
She  was,  and  with  her  ready  pupil  turned 
Instinctively  to  human  passions,  then 
I^east  understood.    Yet,  'raid  the  fervent  swarm 
Of  these  vagaries,  with  an  eye  so  rich 
As  mine  was  through  the  bounty  of  a  grand 
And  lovely  region,  i  had  forms  distinct 
To  steady  me :  each  airy  thought  revolved 
Round  a  substantial  centre,  which  at  onco 
Incited  it  to  motion,  and  controlled. 
I  did  not  pine  like  one  in  cities  bred. 
As  was  thy  melancholy  lot,  dear  Friend  ! 
Great  Spirit  as  thou  art,  in  endless  dreams 
Ofsickhness,  disjoining,  joining,  things 
Without  the  light  of  knowledge.     Where  the 

harm, 
If,  when  the  woodman  languished  with  disease 
Induced  by  sleeping  nightly  on  the  ground 
Within  his  sod-built  cabin,  Indian-wise, 
I  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love, 
And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wroni?. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  ?  Meanwhile  the  man, 
If  not  already  from  the  woods  retired 
To  die  at  home,  was  haply  as  I  knew, 
Withering  by  slow  dcgreeS|  'mid  gentle  airs. 


Birds,  running  streams,  and  hills  so  beautiful 
On  golden  evenings,  while  the  charcoal  pile 
Breathed  up  its  smcdce,  an  image  of  his  ghost 
Or  spirit  that  full  soon  must  take  her  flight. 
Nor  shall  we  not  be  tending  towards  that  point 
Of  sound  humanity  to  whioi  our  Tale 
Leads,  though  by  sinuous  ways,  if  here  I  show 
How  Fancy,  in  a  season  when  iJie  wove 
Those  slender  cords,  to  guide  the  imconsdous 

Boy 
For  the  Man's  sake,  could  feed  at  Nature's  cal] 
Some  pensive  musings  which  might  well  beseem 
Maturer  years 

A  grove  there  is  whose  boughs 
Stretch  from  the  western  marge  of  Thurston< 

mere. 
With  length  of  shade  so  thick    that  whoso 

glides 
Along  the  line  of  low-roofed  water,  moves 
As  in  a  dobter.    Once — while,  in  that  shade 
I>oitering,  I  watched  the  golden  beams  of  light 
Flung  from  the  setting  sun,  as  they  rqiosed 
In  silent  beauty  on  the  naked  ridge 
Of  a  high  eastern  hill — thus  flowed  my  thoughts 
In  a  pure  stream  of  words  fresh  from  the  heart : 
Dear   native  Regions,  wheresoe'er  shall  close 
My  mortal  course,  there  will  I  think  on  you ; 
Dying,  will  cast  on  you  a  backward  look; 
Even  as  this  setting  sun  (albeit  the  Vale 
Is  nowhere  touched  by  one  memorial  gleam) 
Doth  with  the  fond  remains  of  his  last  power 
Still  linger,  and  a  farewell  lustre  sheds 
On  the  dear  mountaiu'tops  where  first  he  rose. 

^Htnough  of  humble  arguments  ;  recal. 
My  Song  !  those  high  emotions  which  tny  voice 
Has  heretofore  made  known;  that  bursting  forth 
Of  sympathy,  inspirin|^  and  inspired. 
When  everywhere  a  vital  pulse  was  felt. 
And  all  the  several  frames  of  things,  like  stan^ 
Through  every  magnitude  distinguishable. 
Shone  mutually  indebted,  or  halflost 
Each  in  the  other's  blaze,  a  ^laxy 
Of  life  and  ^lory.    In  the  midst  stood  Man, 
Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated, 
As,  of  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though  bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm ;  a  Being, 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capability  of  rapture. 
Through  the  divine  effect  of  power  and  love  • 
As,  more  than  anything  we  know,  instinct 
With  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will, 
wlcdging  dependency  sublime. 

re  long,  the  lonely  mountains  left,  I  moved. 
Begirt,  from  day  to  day,  with  temporal  shapes 
Of  vice  and  folly  thrust  upon  my  view. 
Objects  of  sport,  and  ridicule,  and  scorn. 
Manners  and  characters  discriminate. 
And  little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse. 
As  well  they  might,  the  impersonated  thought. 
The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

An  idler  among  academic  bowers. 
Such  was  my  new  condition,  as  at  lat^ge 
Has  been  set  forth;  3ret  here  the  vulgar 

.  light 
Of  present,  actual,  superficial  life. 
Gleaming  through  colouring  of  other  times» 
Old  usages  and  local  privilege. 
Was  welcomed,  softened,  if  not  solemnised. 
This  notwithstanding,  being  brought  more 
near 
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To  vice  and  guilt,  forerunning  wretchedness, 
I  trembled, — ^thought,  at  times,  of  human  life 
With  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay. 
Such  as  the  storms  and  angi^  elements 
Had  bred  in  me  ;  but  gloomier  far,  a  dim 
Analo^^y  to  uproar  and  misrule. 
Disquiet,  danger,  and  obscurity. 

It  might  be   told  (but  wherefore  speak  of 
things 
Common  to  all  ?)  that,  seeing,  I  was  led 
Gravely  to  ponder— judging  between  good 
And  evil,  not  as  for  the  mind's  delight 
But  for  her  guidance— one  who  was  to  act. 
As  sometimes  to  the  best  of  feeble  means 
I  did,  by  human  sympathy  impelled : 
And,  through  dislilce  and  most  offensive  pain. 
Was  to  the  truth  conducted  ;  of  t^is  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  bv  acting  well. 
And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. 

Grave  Teacher,  stem  Preceptress  I   for  at 

times 
Thou  canst  put  on  an  aspect  most  severe ; 
London,  to  thee  I  willingly  return. 
Erewhile  my  verse  played  idly  with  the  flowers 
Enwrought  upon  thy  mande ;  satisfied 
With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  look 
Of  child-like  inquisition  now  and  then 
Cast  uj^wards  on  thy  countenance^  to  detect 
Some  inner  meanings  which  might  harbour 

there. 
But  how  could  I  in  mood  so  light  indulge. 
Keeping  such  fresh  remembrance  of  the  day 
When,  having  thridded  the  long  labyrinth 
Of  the  suburban  villag^es,  I  first 
Entered  tny  vast  dominion?    On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate. 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivial  forms 
Of  houses,  pavement,  streets,  of  men   and 

things, — 
Mean  shapes  on  every  side  ;  but,  at  the 

instant 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said. 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast,  (how  strange 
That  aught  external  to  the  living  mind 
Should  have  such  mighty  sway  !  yet  so  it  was), 
A  weight  of  ages  did  at  once  descend 
'  Upon  my  heart ;  no  thought  embodied,  no 
Distinct   remembrances,    but   weight   and 

power,  — 
Power  growing  under  weight :  alas  I  I  feel 
That  I  am  trifling :  'twsu  a  moment's  pause, — 
All  that  took  place  within  me  came  and  went 
As  in  a  moment ;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells, 
And  grateful  memory,  as  a  thing  divine. 

The  curious  traveller,  who,  from  open  day, 
HathpAssed  with  torches  into  some  huge  cave. 
The  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  or  the  Den 
In  old  time  haunted  by  that  Danish  Witch, 
Yordas ;  he  looks  around  and  sees  the  vault 
Widening  on  all  sides  ;  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees. 
Erelong,  the  massy  roof  above  his  head. 
That  instantly  unsettles  and  recedes, — 
Substance  and  shadow,  light  and  darkness,  all 
Commingled,  making  up  a  canopy 
Of  shapes  and  forms  and  tendencies  to  shape 
That  snift  and  vanish,  change  and  interchange 
Like  spectres, — ferment  silent  and  sublime  ! 
That  after  a  short  space  works  less  and  less, 
Till,  every  efibrt,  every  motion  gone. 


The  scene  before  him  stands  in  perfect  view 
Exposed,  and  lifeless  as  a  written  book  1— 
But  let  him  pause  awhile,  and  look  again. 
And  a  new  quickening  shall  succeed,  at  first 
Beginning  timidly,  then  creeping  fast. 
Till  the  whole  cave,  so  late  a  senseless  mass. 
Busies  the  eye  with  images  and  forms 
Boldly  assembled, — ^bere  is  shadowed  forth 
From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavities, 
A  variegated  landscape, —-there  the  shapo 
Of  some  gigantic  warrior  clad  in  mail. 
The  ghostly  semblance  of  a  hooded  monk. 
Veiled  nun,  or  pilgrim  resting  on  his  stafl": 
Strange  congregauon  I  yet  not  slqw  to  meet 
Eyes  that  perceive  through  minds  that  can 
inspire. 

Even  in  such  sort  had  I  at  first  been  moYed, 
Nor  otherwise  continued  to  be  moved. 
As  I  explored  the  vast  metropolis, 
Fount  of  my  country's  destiny  and  the  wt>rld's  ; 
That  great  emporium,  chronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their  home 
Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

With  strong  sensations  teeming  as  it  did 
Of  past  and  present,  such  a  place  must  needs 
Have  pleased  me,  seeking  knowledge  at  that 

time 
Far  less  than  craving  power ;  yet  knowledge 

came. 
Sought  or  unsought,  and  influxes  of  power 
Came,  of  themselves,  or  at  her  call  derived 
In  fits  of  kindliest  apprehensiveness^ 
From  all  sides,  when  whate'er  was  in  itself 
Capacious  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  in  me 
A  correspondent  amplitude  of  mind ; 
Such  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  youth  I 
The  human  nature  unto  whicn  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverencea  with  love. 
Was  not  a  punctual  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  de> 

rived 
Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect. 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations,  or  more  clearly  drawn 
From  books  and  what  they  picture  and  record. 

'Tis  true,  the  history  of  our  native  land. 
With  those  of  Greece  comp.ved  and  popular 

Rome, 
And  in  our  high%  wrought  modem  narratives 
Stript  of  their  harmonising  soul,  the  life 
Of  manners  and  familiar  incidents. 
Had  never  much  delighted  me.    And  less 
Than  other  intellects  had  mine  been  used 
To  lean  upon  extrinsic  circumstance 
Of  record  or  tradition  ;  but  a  sense 
Of  what  in  the  Great  City  had  been  done 
And  sufl*ered,  and  was  doing,  suffering,  still. 
Weighed  with  me,  could  support  the  test  of 

thought ; 
And,  in  despite  of  all  that  had  gone  by. 
Or  was  departing  never  to  return. 
There  I  conversed  with  msgesty  and  power 
Like  independent  natures.     Hence  the  place 
Was  thronged  with  impregnations  like  the  Wilds 
In  which  my  early  feelings  had  been  nursed — 
Bare  hills  and  valleys,  full  of  caverns,  rocks. 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes. 
Echoes  and  waterfalls  and  pointed  crags 
That  into  music  touch  the  passing  wind. 
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Here  then  my  youngs  imagination  found 
No  uncongenial  element ;  could  here 
Among  new  objects  serve  or  give  command. 
Even  as  the  heart's  occasions  might  require. 
To  forward  reason's  else  too-scrupulous  march. 
The  effect  wai>,  still  more  elevated  views 
Of  human  nature.     Neither  vice  nor  guilt. 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind. 
Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight, 
Misery  not  lightly  passed,  but  sometimes 

scanned 
Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  may  become ;  induce  belief 
That  I  was  ignorant,  had  been  falsely  taught, 
A  solitary,  who  with  vain  conceits 
Had  been  inspired,  and  walked  about  in  dreams. 
From  those  sad  scenes  when  meditation  turned, 
Lo  !  everything  that  was  indeed  divine 
Retained  its  purity  inviolate, 
Nay  brighter  shone,  by  this  portentous  gloom 
Set  off;  such  opposition  as  aroused 
The  mind  of  Aoam,  yet  in  Paradise 
Though  fallen  from  bliss,  when  in  the  East  he 

saw 
*  Darkness  ere  day's  mid  course,  and  morning 

light 
More  onent  in  the  western  ckmd,  that  drew 


O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
Descending   slow   with   something   heavenly 
fraught 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Affectingly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
Is  possible,  the  unity  of  man. 
One  spirit  over  ignorance  and  vice 
Predominant,  in  good  and  evil  hearts ; 
One  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  ejre 
For  the  sun's  light.  The  soul  when  smitten  thus 
By  a  sublime  idea  whencesoe'er 
Vouchsafed  for  union  or  communion,  feeds 
On  the  pure  bliss,  and  takes  her  rest  with  God. 

Thus  from  a  very  eaxly  age,  O  Friend  ! 
My  thoughts  by  slow  gradations  had  been 

drawn 
To  human  kind,  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
Of  human  life :  Nature  had  Ted  me  on ; 
And  oft  amid  the  "  busy  hum"  I  seemed 
To  travel  independent  of  her  help. 
As  if  I  had  forgotten  her  ;  but  no. 
The  world  of  human-kind  outweighed  not  hers 
In  my  habitual  thoughts ;  the  scale  of  love. 
Though  filling  daily,  still  was  light,  compared 
With  that  in  which  her  mighty  objects  lay. 
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EvBN  as  a  river, — partly  (it  might  seem) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  and  swayed 
In  part  by  fear  to  shape  a  way  direct. 
That  would  engulph  him  soon  in  the  ravenous 

sea — 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course,  far 

^  back, 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he  crossed 
In  his  first  outset ;  so  have  we,  my  Friend  ! 
Turned  and  returned  with  intricate  delay. 
Or  as  a  traveller,  who  has  gained  the  brow 
Of  some  aerial  Down,  while  there  he  halts 
For  brcathing-timc,  is  tempted  to  review 
The  region  left  behind  him  ;  and,  if  aught 
Deserving  notice  have  escaped  regard, 
Or  been  regarded  with  too  careless  eye. 
Strives,  from  that  height,  with  one  and  yet  one 

more 
Last  look,  to  make  the  best  amends  he  may: 
So  have  we  lingered.     Now  we  start  afresh 
With  courage,  and  new  hope  risen  on  our  toil. 
Fair  greetings  to  this  shapeless  eagerness, 
^yhene'cr  it  comes  !  needful  in  work  so  long. 
Thrice  needful  to  the  ar^imcnt  which  now 
Awaits  us  !    Oh,  how  much  unlike  the  past ! 

Free  as  a  colt  at  pasture  on  the  hill, 
I  ranged  at  large,  through  London's  wide  do- 
main. 
Month  after  month.     Obscurely  did  I  live. 
Not  seeking  frequent  intercourse  with  men 
Hy  literature,  or  elegance,  or  rank, 
I  Hstiiisuishcd.     Scarcely  was  a  year  thus  spent 
Kre  I  forsook  the  crowded  solitude. 
With  less  regret  for  its  luxurious  pomp, 
And  all  the  niccly-pruarded  .shows  of  art, 
Than  for  the  humble  book-stalls  in  the  stieets, 
Kxposcd  to  eye  and  h;ind  where'er  I  turned. 

*  From  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  xi.  904. 


France  lured  me  forth ;  the  realm  that  I  had 
crossed 
So  lately,  journeying  toward  the  snow-dad  Alps. 
But  now,  relinquishing  the  scrip  and  staff, 
And  all  enjoyment  which  the  summer  sun 
Sheds  round  the  steps  of  those  who  meet  the  day 
With  motion  constant  as  hb  own,  I  went 
Prepared  to  sojourn  in  a  pleasant  town. 
Washed  by  the  current  of  the  stately  Loire. 

Through  Paris  lay  my  readiest  course,  and 
there 
Sojourning  a  few  days,  I  visited 
In  haste  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame. 
The  latter  chiefly:  from  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  the  suburbs  of  St  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martre  southwardto  the  Dome 
Of  Genevieve.     In  both  her  clamorous  Halls, 
The  National  Synod  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  saw  the  Revolutionary  Fewer 
Toss  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  rocked  by  storms; . 
The  Arcades  I  traversed  in  the  Palace  huge 
Of  Orleans;  coasted  round  and  round  the  line 
Of  Tavern,  Brothel,  Gaming-house,  and  Shoft 
Great  rendezvous  of  worst  and  best,  the  walk 
Of  all  who  had  a  purpose,  or  had  not ; 
I  stared  and  listened,  with  a  stranger's  .ears, 
To  Hawkers  and  Harangiiers,  hubbub  wild  t 
And  hissing  Factionists  with  ardent  eyes. 
In  knots,  or  pairs,  or  single.     Not  a  look 
Hope  takes,  or  Doubt  or  Fear  is  forced  to  wear. 
But  seemed  there  present ;  and  I  scanned  them 

all, 
Watcht:d  every  gesture  uncontrollable, 
Of  an.r;cr,  and  vexation,  and  despite. 
All  side  by  side,  and  strug.qling  feicc  to  laoe, 
With  gaiety  and  dissolute  idleness. 

Where  silent  zephyrs  sported  with  the  dust 
Of  the  Bastile,  I  sate  in  tlie  open  sun, 
And  from  the  rubbish  gathered  up  astonCg 
And  pocketed  the  relic,  in  the  giu^ 
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Of  an  enthusiast ;  yet,  in  honest  truth, 

I  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not  find. 

Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt ;  ^ 

For  'tis  most  certain   that  these  various  sights. 

However  potent  their  first  shock,  with  mc 

Appeared  to  recompense  the  traveller's  pains 

Less  than  the  painted  Magdalene  of  Le  Crun, 

A  beauty  exquisitely  wrought,  with  hair 

Dishevelled,  gleammg  eyes,  and  rueful  cheek 

Pale  and  bedropped  with  overflowing  tears. 

But  hence  to  my  more  permanent  abode 
I  hasten  ;  there,  by  novelties  in  speech. 
Domestic  manners,  customs,  gestures,  looks. 
And  all  the  attire  of  ordinary  life. 
Attention  vras  engrossed :  and,  thus  amused, 
I  stood 'mid  those  concussions,  unconcerned. 
Tranquil  almost,  and  careless  as  a  flower 
Glassed  in  a  ^reen-house,  or  a  parlour  shrub 
That  spreads  its  leaves  in  unmolested  peace, 
While  every  bush  and  tree,  the  country  through, 
Is  shaking  to  the  roots :  indifference  this 
Which  may  seem  strange :  but  I  was  unprepared 
With  needful  knowledge,  had  abruptly  passed 
Into  a  theatre   whose  stage  was  filled 
And  busy  with  an  action  far  advanced. 
Like  others,  I  had  skimmed,  and  sometimes 

read 
With  care,  the  master  pamohlets  of  the  day  ; 
Nor  wanted  such  half-msignt  as  grew  wild 
Upon  that  meagre  soil,  helped  out  by  talk 
And  public  news ;  but  havmg  never  seen 
A  chronicle  that  might  suffice  to  show 
Whence  the  main  organs  of  the  public  nower 
Had  sprung,  their  transmigrations,  wnen  and 

now 
Accomplished,  giving  thus  unto  events 
A  form  and  body  ;  all  things  were  to  me 
Loose  and  disjomtcd,  and  the  affections  left 
Without  a  vital  interest.     At  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  first  storm  was  overblown. 
And  the  strong  hand  of  outward  violence 
Locked  up  in  quiet.     For  myself,  I  fear 
Now  in  connection  with  so  great  a  theme 
To  speak  (as  I  must  be  compelled  to  do) 
Of  one  so  unimportant ;  nignt  by  ni^ht 
Did  I  frequent  the  formal  haunts  ofmen. 
Whom,  in  the  city,  privilege  of  birth 
Sequestered  fi'om  the  rest,  societies 
Polished  in  arts,  and  in  punctilio  versed  ; 
AVhence,  and  from  deeper  causes,  all  discourse 
Of  good  and  evil  of  the  time  was  shunned 
Witn  scrupulous  care ;   but  these  restrictions 

soon 
Proved  tedious,  and  I  gradually  withdrew 
Into  a  noisier  world,  and  thus  ere  long 
Became  a  patriot ;  and  my  heart  was  all 
Given  to  the  people,  and  my  love  was  theirs. 

A  band  of  military  Officers, 
Then  stationed  in  the  city,  were  the  chief 
Of  my  associates :  some  of  these  wore  swords 
That  had  been  seasoned  in  the  wars,  and  all 
Were  men  well-born  ;  the  chivalry  of  France, 
In  age  and  temper  differing,  they  had  yet 
One  spirit  ruling  in  each  heart ;  alike 
(Save  only  one,  hereafter  to  be  named) 
Were  bent  upon  undoing  what  was  done  : 
This  was  their  rest  and  only  hope  ;  therewith 
No  fear  had  they  of  bad  becoming  worse, 
For  worst  to  them  was  come ;  nor  would  have 
•tirred, 


Or  deemed  it  worth  a  moment's  thought  to  stir. 
In  any  thing,  save  only  as  the  act 
Looked  thitherward.    One,  reckoning  by  years, 
Was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  erewhile 
He  had  sate  lord  in  many  tender  hearts  ; 
Though  heedless  of  such  honours  now,  and 

changed: 
His  temper  was  quite  mastered  by  the  times. 
And  they  had  blighted  him,  had  eaten  away 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  doing  wrong 
Alike  to  body  and  to  mind :  his  port. 
Which  once  had  been  erect  and  open,  now 
Was  stooping  and  contracted,  and  a  face. 
Endowed  by  Nature  with  her  fairest  gifts 
Of  symmetry  and  light  and  bloom,  expressed. 
As  much  as  any  that  was  ever  seen, 
A  ravage  out  of  season,  made  by  thoughts 
Unhealthy  and  vexatious.     With  the  hour 
That  from  the  press  of  Pans  duly  brought 
Its  freight  of  public  news,  the  fever  came, 
A  punctual  visitant,  to  shake  this  man, 
Disarmed  his  voice  and  fanned  his  yellow  check 
Into  a  thousand  colours  ;  while  he  read. 
Or  mused,  his  sword  was  haunted  by  his  touch 
Continually,  like  an  uneasy  plnce 
In  his  own  body.    'Twas  in  truth  an  hour 
Of  universal  ferment ;  mildc<»t  men 
Were  a^tated ;  and  commotions,  strife 
Of  passion  and  opinion,  filled  the  walls 
Of  peaceful  houses  with  unquiet  sounds. 
I'he  soil  of  common  life  was,  at  that  time. 
Too  hot  to  tread  upon.     Oft  said  I  then. 
And  not  then  only,  "What  a  mockery  tnis 
Of  history,  the  past  and  that  to  come  ! 
Now  do  I  feel  how  all  men  are  deceived,  ^ 
Readin|f  of  nations  and  their  works,  in  faith, 
Faith  given  to  vanity  and  emptiness ; 
Oh  !  laughter  for  the  page  that  would  reflect 
To  future  times  the  face  of  what  now  is  !" 
The  land  all  swarmed  with  passion,  like  a  plain 
Devoured  by  locusts,—  Carra,  Gorsas, — add 
A  hundred  other  names,  forgotten  now. 
Nor  to  be  heard  of  more ;  yet,  they  were  powers. 
Like  earthquakes,  shocks  repealed  day  by  day. 
And  felt  through  every  nook  of  town  and  field. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things.    Meanwhile 
the  chief 
Of  my  associates  stood  prepared  for  flight 
To  auginent  the  band  of  emigrants  in  arms 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  leagued 
with  foreign  foes  mu.stered  for  instant  war.. 
This  was  their  undisguised  intent,  and  they 
Were  waiting  with  the  whole  of  their  desires 
The  moment  to  depart. 

An  Englishman, 
Bom  in  a  land  whose  very  name  appeared 
To  license  some  unruliness  of  mind  ; 
A  stranger,  with  youth's  further  privilege. 
And  the  indulgence  that  a  half-lcarnt  speech 
Wins  from  the  courteous ;  I,  who  had  been  else 
Shunned  and  not  tolerated,  freely  lived 
With  these  defenders  of  the  Crown,  and  talked. 
And  heard  their  notions  ;  nor  did  they  disdain 
The  wish  to  bring  me  over  to  their  cause. 

But  though  untaught  by  thinkmg  or  by  books 
To  reason  well  of  polity  or  law, 
And  nice  distinctions,  then  on  every  tongue. 
Of  natural  rights  and  civil ;  and  to  acts 
Of  nations  and  their  passing  interests 
(If  with  unworldly  ends  and  aims  compared) 
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Almost  indifferent,  even  the  historian's  tale 
Ftizing  but  little  otherwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  poets,  as  it  made  the  heart 
Beat  high,  and  filled  the  fancy  with  fair  forms. 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufferings  and  their  deeds; 
Yet  in  the  regal  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  degrees,  I  nothing  found 
Then,  or  had  ever,  even  in  crudest  youth, 
That  dazzled  me,  out  rather  what  I  mourned 
And  ill  could  brook,  beholding  that  the  best 
Ruled  not,  and  feeling  that  they  ought  to  nUe. 

For,  bom  in  a  poor  district,  and  which  yet 
Retaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground, 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen, 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school-day  time, 
The  face  of  one  who,  whether  boy  or  man. 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood ;  nor  was  it 

least 
Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 
Derived  from  academic  institutes 
And  rules,  that  they  held  something  up  to  view 
Of  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  far 
Upon  equal  ground  ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 
Scholars  and  gentlemen  ;  where,  furthermore, 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came. 
And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  industry. 
Add  unto  this,  subservience  from  the  first 
To  presences  of  God's  mysterious  power 
Made  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty. 
And  fellowship  with  venerable  books. 
To  sanction  the  proud  workings  of  the  soul. 
And  mountain  liberty.     Tt  could  not  be 
But  that  one  tutored  thus  should  look  with 

awe 
Upon  the  faculties  of  man,  receive 
Gladly  the  highest  promises,  and  hail. 
As  best,  the  government  of  equal  rights 
And  individual  worth.    And  nence^  O  Friend  \ 
If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course, 
A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon. 
No  wonder,  then^  if  advocates  like  these. 
Inflamed  by  passion,  blind  with  prejudice. 
And  stung  with  injury,  at  this  riper  day. 
Were  impotent  to  make  my  hopes  put  on 
The  shape  of  theirs,  iny  understanding  bend 
In  honour  to  their  honour :  zeal,  which  yet 
Had  slumbered,  now  in  opposition  burst 
Forth  like  a  Polar  summer :  every  word 
They  uttered  was  a  dart,  by  counter-winds 
Blown  back  upon  themselves;   their  reason 

seemed 
Confusion-stricken  by  a  higher  power 
Than  human  understanding,  their  discourse 
Maimed,  spiritless;  and,  in  their  weakness 

strong, 
I  triumphed. 

Meantime,  day  by  day,  the  roads 
Were  crowded  with  the  bravest  youth  of  France, 
And  all  the  promptest  of  her  spirits,  linked 
In  gallant  soldiership,  and  posting  on 
To  meet  the  war  upon  her  frontier  bounds. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  do  tears  start 
Into  mine  eyes :  I  do  not  say  I  weep — 


I  wept  not  then, — ^but  tears  have  dimmed  my 

sight. 
In  memory  of  the  farewells  of  that  time. 
Domestic  severings,  female  fortitude 
At  dearest  separation,  patriot  love 
And  self-devotion,  and  terr^trial  hope. 
Encouraged  with  a  martsrr's  confidence ; 
Even  files  of  strangers  merely  seen  but  once, 
And  for  a  moment,  men  from  far  ynixh.  sound 
Of  music,  martial  tunes,  and  banners  s^ttad. 
Entering  the  city,  here  and  there  a  face 
Or  person  singled  out  among  the  rest. 
Yet  still  a  stranger  and  beloved  as  such ; 
Even  by  these  passing  spectacles  my  heart 
Was  oftentimes  uplifted,  and  they  seemed 
Arguments  sent  from  Heaven  to  prove  the  cauM 
Good,  pure,  which  noonecouldstandupagainst. 
Who  was  not  lost,  abandoned,  selfish,  proud. 
Mean,  miserable,  wilfully  depraved. 
Hater  perverse  of  equity  and  truth. 

Among  that  band  of  Officers  was  one, 
Already  hinted  at,  of  other  mould— 
A  patriot,  thence  rejected  by  the  rest. 
And  with  an  oriental  loathing  spumed. 
As  of  a  different  cast.    A  meeker  man 
*  Than  this  lived  never,  nor  a  more  benign. 
Meek  though  enthusiastic     Injuries 
Made  him  more  gracious,  and  his  nature  then 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most  sensiUy, 
As  aromatic  flowers  on  Alpine  turf. 
When  foot  hath  crushed  tnem.  He  through  the 

events 
Of  that  great  change  wandered  in  perfect  faith. 
As  through  a  book,  an  old  romance,  or  tale 
Of  Fairy,  or  some  dream  of  actions  wrought 
Behind  the  summer  clouds.     By  birth  he 

ranked 
With  the  most  noble,  but  unto  the  poor 
Among  mankind  he  was  in  service  Sound, 
As  by  some  tie  invisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  religious  order.    Man  he  loved 
As  man ;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure. 
And  all  the  homely  in  their  homely  works. 
Transferred  ajcourtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension ;  but  did  rather  seem 
A  passion  and  a  gallantry,  like  that 
Which  he,  a  soldier,  in  his  idler  day 
Had  paid  to  woman :  somewhat  vam  he  was, 
Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity. 
But  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diffused  around  him,  while  he  was  intent 
On  works  of  love  or  freedom,  or  revolved 
Complacently  the  progress  of  a  cause 
Whereof  he  was  a  part :  yet  this  was  meek 
And  placid,  and  took  nothing  from  the  man 
That  was  delightful.    Oft  in  solitude 
With  him  did  I  discourse  about  the  end 
Of  civil  government,  and  its  wisest  forms ; 
Of  ancient  loyalty,  and  chartered  rights. 
Custom  and  habit,  novelty  and  change ; 
Of  self-respect,  and  virtue  in  the  few 
For  patrimonial  honour  set  apart. 
And  ignorance  in  the  labouring  multitude. 
For  he,  to  all  intolerance  indisposed. 
Balanced  these  contemplations  in  his  mind  ; 
And  I,  who  at  that  time  was  scarcelv  dipped 
Into  the  turmoil,  bore  a  sounder  juagment 
Than  later  days  allowed  ;  carried  about  me. 
With  less  alloy  to  its  integrity. 
The  experience  of  past  ages,  as,  through  help 
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Of  books  and  common  life,  it  makes  sure  way 
To  youthful  minds,  by  objects  over  near 
Not  pressed  ufmn,  nor  dazzled  or  misled 
By  straggling  with  the  crowd  for  present  ends. 

But  though  not  deaf,  nor  obstinate  to  find 
Error  without  excuse  upon  the  side 
Of  them  who  strove  against  us,  more  delight 
We  took,  and  let  this  freely  be  confessed. 
In  painting  to  ourselves  the  miseries 
Of  royal  courts,  and  that  voluptuous  life 
Unfeeling,  where  the  man  who  is  of  soul 
The  meanest  thrives  the  most ;  where  dignity, 
True  personal  dignity,  abideth  not ; 
A  light,  a  cruel,  and  vain  world  cut  off 
From  the  natiual  inlets  of  just  sentiment. 
From  lowly  sympath^r  and  chastening  truth  ; 
Where  good  and  evil  interchange  their  names. 
And  thirst  for  bloody  spoils  abroad  is  paired 
With  vice  at  home.  We  added  dearest  themes — 
Man  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his  power. 
His  blind  desires  and  steady  foculties 
Capable  of  clear  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Bondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On  firm  foundations,  making  social  life. 
Through  knowledge  spreading  and  imperish- 
able. 
As  just  in  rcgiilation,  and  as  pure 
As  mdividual  in  the  wise  and  good. 

We  summoned  up  the  honourable  deeds 
Of  ancient  Story,  thought  of  each  bright  spot, 
That  would  be  ibund  in  all  recorded  tune, 
Of  truth  preserved  and  error  passed  away : 
Of  single  spirits  that  catch  the  flame  uom 

Heaven, 
And  how  the  multitudes  of  men  will  feed 
And  fan  each  other ;  thought  of  sects,  how  keen 
They  are  to  put  the  appropriate  nature  on. 
Triumphant  over  every  obstacle 
Of  custom,  language,  country,  love,  or  hale, 
And  what  they  do  and  suffer  for  their  creed  ; 
How  far  they  travel,  and  how  long  endure  ; 
How  quickly  mighty  Nations  have  oeen  formed, 
From  least  beginnings ;  how,  together  locked 
By  new  opinions,  scattered  tribes  have  made 
One  body,  spreading  wide  as  clouds  in  heaven. 
To  aspirations  then  of  our  own  minds 
Did  we  appeal ;  and,  finally,  beheld 
A  living  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Before  us,  in  a  people  from^  the  depth 
Of  shameful  imbecility  uprisen. 
Fresh  as  the  morning  star.    Elate  we  looked 
Upon  their  virtues  ;  saw,  in  rudest  men. 
Self-sacrifice  the  firmest ;  generous  love, 
And  continence  of  mind,  and  sense  of  right, 
Uppermost  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  strife. 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  in  academic  groves, 
Or  such  retirement.  Friend  I  as  we  have  known 
In  the  green  dales  beside  our  Kotha's  stream, 
Greta,  or  Derwent,  or  some  nameless  rill. 
To  ruminate,  with  interchange  of  talk. 
On  rational  liberty,  and  hope  in  man, 
Justice  and  peace.    But  far  more  sweet  such 

toil- 
Toil,  say  I,  for  it  leads  to  thoughts  abstruse— 
If  nature  then  be  standing  on  the  brink^ 
Of  some  great  trial,  and  we  hear  the  voice 
Of  one  devoted,— one  whom  circumstance 
Hath  called  upon  to  embody  his  deep  sense 


In  action,  give  it  outwardly  a  shape. 
And  that  o?  benediction,  to  the  world. 
Then  doubt  is  not,  and  truth  is  more  than 

truth,— 
A  hope  it  is,  and  a  desire  ;  a  creed 
Of  zeal,  by  an  authority  Divine 
Sanctioned,  of  danger,  difficulty,  or  death. 
Such  conversation,  under  Atttc  shades. 
Did  Dion  hold  with  Plato  ;  ripened  thus 
For  a  Deliverer's  glorious  task, — and  such 
He.  on  that  ministry  already  bound. 
Held  with  Eudemus  and  Timonides, 
Surrounded  by  adventurers  in  arms. 
When  those  two  vessels  with  their  daring 

freight. 
For  the  Sicilian  Tyrant's  overthrow. 
Sailed  from  Zacynthus, — philosophic  war. 
Led  by  Philosophers.     With  harder  fate. 
Though  like  ambition,  such  was  he,  O  Friend  I 
Of  whom  I  speak.     So  Beaupuis  (let  the  name 
Stand  near  the  worthiest  of  Antiquity) 
Fashioned  his  lifie  ;  and  many  a  long  discourse. 
With  like  persuasion  honoured,  we  maintained  : 
He,  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst. 
He  perished  fighting,  in  supreme  command. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  un nappy  Loire, 
For  liberty,  against  deluded  men. 
His  fellow  country-men  ;  and  yet  most  blessed 
In  this,  that  he  the  fate  of  later  times 
Lived  not  to  see,  nor  what  we  now  behold. 
Who  ^ve  as  ardent  hearts  as  he  had  then. 

Along  that  very  Loire,  with  festal  mirth 
Resounding  at  all  hours,  and  innocent  yet 
Of  civil  slaughter,  was  our  frequent  walk ; 
Or  in  wide  forests  of  continuous  shade. 
Lofty  and  over-arched,  with  open  space 
Beneath  the  trees,  clear  footing  many  a  mii&— 
A  solemn  region.     Oh  amid  those  haunts. 
From  earnest  dialogues  I  slipped  in  thought. 
And  let  remembrance  steal  to  other  times, 
When,  o'er  those  interwoven  roots,  moss-clad. 
And  smooth  as  marble  or  a  wavelcss  sea. 
Some  Hermit,  from  hb  cell  forth-strayed,  might 

pace 
In  sylvan  meditation  undisturbed  ; 
As  on  the  pavement  of  a  Gothic  church 
Walks  a  lone  Monk,  when  service  hath  expired 
In  peace  and  silence.     But  if  e'er  was  heard, — 
Heard,  though  unseen, — a  devious  traveller. 
Retiring  or  approaching  from  afar 
With  sneed  and  echoes  loud  of  trampling  hoofs 
From  the  hard  floor  reverberated,  then 
It  was  Angelica  thundering  through  the  woods 
Upon  her  palfrey,  or  that  gentle  maid 
Erminia,  fugitive  as  fair  as  she. 
Sometimes  methought  I  saw  a  pair  of  knights 
Joust  underneath  the  trees,  that  as  in  storm  ^ 
Rocked  high  above  their  heads  ;  anon,  the  din 
Of  boisterous  merriment,  and  music's  roar. 
In  sudden  proclamation,  burst  from  haunt 
Of  Satyrs  m  some  viewless  glade,  with  danco 
Rejoiang  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst, 
A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thraul. 
The  width  of  those  huge  forests,  unto  me 
A  novel  scene,  did  often  in  this  way 
Master  my  fancy  while  I  wandered  on 
With  that  revered  companion.    And  some- 
times— 
When  to  a  convent  in  a  meadow  green^ 
By  a  brook-side,  we  came,  a  roofless  pile. 
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And  not  by  reverential  touch  of  Time 

Dismantled,  but  by  violence  abrupt — 

In  spite  of  those  heart-bracing  colloquies. 

In  spite  of  real  fervour,  and  of  that^ 

Less  ;;cnuine  and  wrought  up  within  myself— 

1  could  not  but  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsh. 

And  for  the  Matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 

Grieved,  and  the  twilight  taper,  and  the  cross 

Hii^h  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a  si{;n 

(How  welcome  to  the  weary  traveller's  eyes !) 

Of  hospitality  and  peaceful  resL 

And  when  the  partner  of  those  varied  walks 

Pointed  upon  occasion  to  the  site 

Of  Roinorentin,  home  of  ancient  kings, 

To  the  imperial  edifice  of  Bio  is, 

Or  to  that  rural  castle,  name  now  slipped 

From  my  remembrance,  where  a  lady  lodged. 

By  the  first  Francis  wooed,  and  bound  to  him 

In  chains  of  mutual  passion,  from  the  tower, 

As  a  tradition  of  the  country  tells. 

Practised  to  commune  with  her  royal  knight 

By  cressets  and  love-beacons,  intercourse 

*1  wixt  her  hi;;h-seatcd  residence  and  his 

Far  ofifat  Chambord  on  the  plain  beneath  ; 

£vca  here,  though  less  than  with  the  peaceful 

house 
Religious,  'mid  those  frequent  monuments 
Of  Kings,  their  vices  and  their  better  deeds. 
Imagination,  potent  to  inflame 
At  times  with  virtuous  wrath  and  noble  scom, 
Did  also  often  mitigate  the  force 
Of  civic  prejudice,  the  bigotry. 
So  call  it,  of  a  youthful  patriot's  mind  ; 
And  on  these  spots  wi^  many  gleams  I  looked 
Of  chivalrous  delight.  1  Yet  not  the  less,"     ■•«■ 
Hatred  of  ab<ioluie  rule,  where  will  of  one 
Is  law  for  all,  and  of  that  barren  pride 
In  them  who,  by  immunities  unjust. 
Between  the  soverei>:n  and  the  people  stand, 
His  helper  and  not  theirs,  laid  stronger  hold 
Daily  upon  me,  mixed  with  pity  too 
And  love ;  for  where  hope  is,  there  love  will  be 
For  the  abject  multitude.      And  when  we 

chanced 
One  day  to  meet  a  hunger-bitten  ^rl. 
Who  crept  along  fitting  her  langiud  gait 
Unto  a  heifer's  motion,  by  a  cord 
Tied  to  her  arm,  and  picking  thus  from  the 

lane 
Its  sustenance,  while  the  girl  with  pallid  hands 
Was  busy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood 
Of  solitude,  and  at  the  si^jlit  my  fiiund 
In  agitation  said,  '*'Tis  a;J:lin.^t  that 
That  we  arc  fi;;hiing,"  I  with  him  believed 
That  a  bcni-^nant  spirit  was  abroad 
Which  mii;ht  not  be  withstood,  that  poverty 
Abject  as  this  would  in  a  little  time 
Be  found  no  more,  that  we  should  see  theTorth 
Unthwartcd  in  her  wish  to  recomJ^en^c 
The  meek,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  toil. 
All  institutes  for  ever  blotted  out 
That  legalised  exclusion,  empty  pomp 
Abolished,  sensual  state  and  cruel  power. 
Whether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few  : 
And  finally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all, 
Should  sec  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 
In  framing  their  own  laws ;  whcace  better  days 


To  all  mankin^^^ut,  these  things  set  apart, 

Was  not  this4BgIe  confidence  enough 

To  animate  the  mind  that  ever  ttimed 

A  thought  to  human  welfare  ?   That  henceforth 

Captivity  by  mandate  without  law 

Should  cease  ;  and  open  accusation  lead 

To  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the  world. 

And  open  punishment,  if  not  the  air 

Be  free  to  breathe  in,  and  the  heart  of  man 

Dread  nothing.    From  this  height  I  shall  not 

stoop 
To  humbler  matter  that  detained  us  oft 
In  thought  or  conversation,  public  acts. 
And  public  persons,  and  emotions  wrought 
Withm  the  breast,  as  ever-varying  winds 
Of  record  or  report  swept  over  us ; 
But  I  might  here,  instead,  repeat  a  tale,  * 
Told  by  my  Patriot  friend,  of  sad  events 
That  prove  to  what  low  depth  had  struck  the 

roots. 
How  widely  spread  the  boughs,  of  that  old  tree 
Which,  as  a  deadly  mischiet,  and  a  foul 
AndJilack  dishonour*  France  was  weary  of. 


Oh,  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers^  (thtis 
The  story  might  begin,)  oh,  balmy  tune, 
In  which  a  love-knot,  on  a  lady's  brow. 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  Heaven ! 
So  might— and  with  that  prelude  ^irie/ begin 
The  record  ;  and,  in  faithful  verse,  was  given 
The  dolefiU  sequel^ 

i^    But  our  little  bark 
On  a  strong  river  boldly  hath  been  launched ; 
And  from  the  driving  current  should  we  turn 
To  loiter  wilfully  within  a  creek, 
Howe'er  attractive,  Fellow  voyager! 
Would' St  thou  not  chide?    Yet  deem- not  my 

pains  lost : 
For  Vaudracour  and  Julia  (so  were  named 
The  ill-fated  pair)  in  that  plain  tale  will  draw 
Tears  from  the  hearts  of  others,  when  their  own 
Shall  beat  no  more.    Thou,  also,  there  xnayst 

read, 
At  leisure,  how  the  enamoured  youth  was 

driven. 
By  public  power  abased,  to  fatal  crime. 
Nature's  rebellion  against  monstrous  law ; 
How,  between  heart  and  heart,  oppression 

thrust  * 

Her  mandates,  severing  whom  true  love  had 

joined. 
Harassing  both  ;  until  he  sank  and  pressed 
The  couch  his  fate  had  made  for  him  ;  supine. 
Save  when  the  stings  of  vi porous  remorse. 
Trying  their  strength,  enforced  him  to  start  up. 
Aghast  and  pray erless.     Into  a  deep  wood 
He  fled,  to  shun  the  haunts  of  human  kind  ; 
There  dwelt,  weakened  inspirit  more  and  more; 
Nor  could  the  voice  of  Freedom,  which  through 

France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope. 
Or  personal  memory  of  his  own  worst  wrongs. 
Rouse   him ;   bu^  hidden   in   those  gloomy 

shades. 
His  days  he  wasted,— on  imbecile  mind. 

•  See  *'  Vaudracour  and  Julia,"  p.  ii.^Ed, 
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RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE. 

CONTINUED. 

It  was  a  oeautiful  and  silent  day 

That  overspread  the  countenance  of  earth, 

Then  fading  with  unusual  quietness, — 

A  day  as  beautiful  as  e'er  was  given 

To  soothe  regret,  though  deepening  what   it 

soothed. 
When  by  the  gliding  Loire  I  paused,  and  cast 
Upon  his  rich  domains,  vineyard  and  tilth, 
Green    meadow-ground,   and    many-coloured 

woods, 
Again,  and  yet  again,  a  farewell  look  ; 
Then  from  the  quiet  of  that  scene  pa5;sed  on, 
Bound  to  the  fierce  Metropolis.  From  his  throne 
The  King  had  fallen,  and  that  invading  host — 
Presumptuous  cloud,  on  whose  black  front  was 

written 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  dismal  wind 
That  bore  it — on  the  plains  of  Liberty 
Had  burst  innocuous.     Say  in  bolder  words. 
They — who  had  come  elate  as  eastern  hunters 
Banded  beneath  the  Great  Mogul,  when  he 
Erewhile  went  forth  from  Agra  or  Lahore, 
Rajahs  and  Omrahs  in  his  train,  intent 
To  drive  their  prey  enclosed  within  a  ring 
Wide  as  a  provuce,  but,  the  signal  given. 
Before  the  point  of  the  lifc-threatcnmg  spear 
Narrowing  itself  by  moments — they,  rash  men, 
Had  seen  the  anticipaM#  quarry  turned 
Into  avengers,  from  whose  wrath  they  fled 
In  terros.    Disappointment  and  dismay 
Remained  for  all  whose  fancies  had  nm  wild 
With  evil  expectiations  ;  confidence 
And  perfect  triumph  for  the  better  cause. 

The  State,  as  if  to  stamp  the  final  seal 
On  her  security,  and  to  the  world 
Show  what  she  was,  a  high  and  fearless  soul. 
Exulting  in  defiance,  or  heart-stung 
By  sharp  resentment,  or  belike  to  taunt 
With  spiteful  gratitude  the  bafHed  League, 
That  had  stirred  up  her  slackening  faculties 
Toanewtran5ition,when  the  Kin|;  was  crushed, 
Spared  not  the  empty  thronc.and  m  proud  haste 
A!s8um«d  the  body  and  venerable  name 
Of  a  Republic     Lamentable  crimes, 
'Tis  trxje,  had  g^ne  before  this  hour,  dire  work 
Of  massacre,  in  which  the  senseless  sword 
Was  prayed  to  as  a  judge ;  but  these  were  past, 
Earth  free  from  them  forever,  as  was  thought, — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once! 
Things  that  could  only  show  themselves  and  die. 

Cheered  with  this  hope,  to  Paris  I  rcttimed. 
And  rang^ed,  with  ardour  heretofore  unfelt, 
llie  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed 
The  prison  where  the  unhappy  Monarch  lay. 
Associate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage  ;  and  the  palace,  lately  stormed 
With  roar  of  cannon  by  a  furious  host. 
I  crossed  the  square  (an  empty  area  then  I 
Of  the  Carrousel,  where  so  late  had  lain 
The  dead,  upon  the  dying  heaped,  and  gazed 
On  this  and  other  spots,  as  dotn  a  man 
Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 
Are  memorable,  but  from  him  locked  up. 
Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  read. 
So  that  he  questions  the  mute  leaves  with  pain. 


And  half  upbraids  their  silence.   But  that  night 
I  felt  most  deeply  in  what  world  I  was, 
What  ground  I  trod  on,  and  what  air  I  breathed. 
High  was  my  room  and  lonely,  near  the  roof 
Of  a  large  mansion  or  hotel,  a  lodge 
That  would  have  pleased  me  in  more  quiet  times; 
Nor  was  it  wholly  without  pleasure  then. 
With  unextinguished  taper  I  kept  watch, 
Reading  at  inter\'als  ;  the  fear  gone  by 
Pressed  on  me  almost  like  a  fear  to  come. 
I  thought  of  those  September  massacres. 
Divided  from  me  by  one  little  month. 
Saw  them  and  touched :  the  rest  was  conjured  up 
From  tragic  fictions  or  true  history, 
Remembrances  and  dim  admonishments 
llie  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  and  no  star 
Of  wildest  course  but  treads  back  his  own  steps  ; 
For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides 
As  fierce  a  successor  ;  the  tide  retreats 
But  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 
In  the  great  deep;  all  things  have  second  birth; 
The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once  ; 
And  in  this  way  I  wrought  upon  myself. 
Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried, 
To  the  whole  city,  **  Sleep  no  more."  The  trance 
Fled  with  the  voice  to  which  it  had  given  birth  ; 
But  vainly  comments  of  a  calmer  mind 
Promised  soft  peace  and  sweet  forgctfulness. 
The  place,  all  nushed  and  silent  as  it  was. 
Appeared  unfit  for  the  repose  of  night. 
Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam. 

With  early  morning  towards  the  Palace-walk 
Of  Oilcans  eagerly  I  turned  ;  as  yet 
The  streets  were  still ;  not  so  those  long  Ar- 
cades ; 
There,  'mid  a  peal  of  ill-matched  sounds  and 

cries. 
That  greeted  me  on  entering,  I  could  hear 
Shrill  voices  from  the  hawkers  in  the  throng. 
Bawling,  "Denunciation  of  the  Crimes 
Of  Maximilian  Robespierre  ; "  the  hand, 
Prompt  as  the  voice,  held  forth  a  printed 

speech. 
The  same  that  had  been  recently  pronounced, 
When  Robespierre,  not  igr.orant  for  what  mark 
Some  words  of  indirect  reproof  had  been 
Intended,  rose  jn  hardihood,  and  dared 
The  inan  who  had  an  ill  surmise  of  him 
To  bring  his  charge  in  openness  :  whereat, 
When  a  dead  pause  ensued,  and  no  one  stirred 
In  silence  of  all  present,  from  his  scat 
Louvct  walked  single  through  the  avenue. 
And  took  his  station  in  the  Tribime,  s,iying, 
'"  I,  Robespierre,  accuse  thee  !"  Well  is  known 
The  inglorious  issue  of  that  charge,  and  how 
He,  who  had  launched  the  startling  thunder 

bolt. 
The  one  bold  man,  whose  voice  the  attack  had 

sounded. 
Was  left  without  a  follower  ^o  discharge 
His  perilous  duty,  and  retire  lamenting 
That  Heaven's  best  aid  is  w^astcd  upon  men 
Who  to  themselves  are  false. 

But  these  are  things 
Of  which  I  speak,  only  as  they  were  storm 
Or  sunshine  to  my  individual  mind. 
No  further.     Let  me  then  relate  that  now —  • 
In  some  sort  seeing  with  my  proper  eyes 
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That  Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death  would  soon 
To  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land 
Lie  in  the  arbitrement  of  tho»e  who  ruled 
The  capital  City  ;  what  was  struggled  for. 
And  by  wiiat  combatants  victory  must  be  won ; 
l*he  indecision  on  their  part  whose  aim 
Seemed  best,  and  the  straightforward  path  of 

those 
Who  in  attack  or  in  defence  were  strong; 
Through  thei*-.impiety — my  inmost  soul 
Was  agitated ;  yea,  I  could  almost 
Have  prayed  that  throughout  earth  upon  all 

men, 
Bv  patient  ^xercise  of  reason  made 
Worthy  of  hberty,  all  spirits  filled 
With  zeal  expandmg  in  Truth's  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tongues  might  fall,  and  power  arrive 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  to  do 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  could  not  do, 
A  work  of  honour  ;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt. 

Yet  did  I  grieve,  nor  only  grieved,  but 

thought 
Of  opposition  and  of  remedies : 
An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure, 
And  one,  moreover,  little  graced  with  power 
Of  eloquence  even  in  my  native  speech. 
And  all  unfit  for  tumult  or  intrigue, 
Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Service  however  dangerous.     I  revolved 
How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  bad  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons  ;  that  there  was, 
Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony. 
One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  heaven  ; 
That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes ; 
That  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mistrust 
And  want  of  hope  where  evidence  divine 
Proclaims  to  hun  that  hope  should  be  most 

sure ; 
Nor  did  the  inexperience  of  my  youth 
Preclude  conviction  that  a  spirit  strong 
In  hope,  and  trained  to  noble  aspirations, 
A  spirit  thoroughly  faithful  to  itself. 
Is  for  Society's  unreasoning  herd 
A  domineering  instinct,  serves  at  once 
For  way  and  guide,  a  fluent  receptacle 
That  gathers  up  each  petty  stragcling  rill 
And  vein  of  water,  glad  to  be  rolled  on 
In  safe  obedience ;  that  a  mind,  whose  rest 
Is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  self-restraint. 
In  circumspection  and  simplicity. 
Falls  rarely  in  entire  discomfiture 
Below  its  aim,  or  meets  with,  from  without, 
A  treachery  that  foils  it  or  defeats ; 
And,  lastly,  if  the  means  on  human  will. 
Frail  human  will,  dependent  should  betray  ' 
Him  who  too  boldly  trusted  them,  I  felt 
That  'mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  world 
A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul. 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 
Enjoining,  as  ma^  best  promote  the  aims 
Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice, 
From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares 
Or  our  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads. 
Earnest  and  blind,  against  the  stem  decree. 


On  the  other  side,  I  called  to  mind  those 

truths 
That  are  the  common-places  of  the  schools — 
(A  theme  for  boys,  too  hackneyed  for  their 

sires,) 
Yet,  with  a  revelation's  liveliness. 
In  all  their  comprehepsive  bearings  known 
And  visible  to  pnilosophers  of  old, 
Men  who,  to  business  of  the  world  untrained. 
Lived  in  the  shade;  and  to  Harmodius  known 
And  his  com[>eer  Aristo^ton,  known 
To  Brutus— that  tyrannic  power  is  weak. 
Hath  neither  gratitude,  nor  faith,  nor  love. 
Nor  the  support  of  good  or  evil  men 
To  trust  in  :  that  the  godhead  which  is  ours 
Can  never  utterly  be  charmed  or  stilled  : 
That  nothing  hath  a  natural  risht  to  last 
But  equity  and  reason;  that  all  else 
Meets  foes  irreconcilable,  and  at  best 
Lives  only  by  variety  of  disease. 

Well  might  my  wishes  be  intense,  my  thoughts 
Strong  and  perturbed,  not  doubting  at  that  lime 
But  that  the  virtue  of  one  paramount  mind 
Would  have  abashed  those  impious  crests — 

have  quelled 
Outrage  and  bloody  power,  and — in  despite 
Of  what  the  People  long  had  been  and  were 
Through  ignorance  and  false  teaching,  sadder 

proof 
Of  immaturity,  and  m  the  teeth 
Of  desperate  opposition  from  without— 
Have  cleared  a  passa^  for  just  government 
And  left  a  solid  birthright  to  the  State, 
Redeemed,  according  to  example  given 
By  ancient  lawgivers. 

In  this  frame  of  mind. 
Dragged  by  a  chain  of  harsh  necessity, 
So  seemed  it, — now  I  thankfully  acknowledge. 
Forced  by  the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven, — 
To  England  I  returned,  else  (though  assured 
That  I  both  was  and  must  be  of  small  weight. 
No  better  than  a  landsman  on  the  deck 
Of  a  ship  struegmig  with  a  hideous  storm) 
Doubtless,  I  snould  have  then  made  common 

cause 
With  some  who  perished;  haply  perished  too, 
A  poor  mistaken  and  bewildered  offering,  — 
Should  to  the  breast  of  Nature  have  gone  back. 
With  all  my  resolutions,  all  my  hopes, 
A  Poet  ouly  to  myself,  to  men 
Useless,  and  even,  beloved  Friend  I  a  soul 
To  thee  unknown  I 

Twice  had  the  trees  let  fall 
Their  leaves,  as  often  Winter  had  put  on 
His  hoary  crown,  since  I  had  seen  the  surg[e 
Beat  against  Albion's  shore,  since  ear  of  mine 
Had  caught  the  accents  of  my  native  speech 
Upon  our  native  country's  sacred  ground. 
A  patriot  of  the  world,  how  could  I  glide 
Into  communion  with  her  sylvan  shades, 
Erewhilemy  tuneful  haunt  ?  It  pleased  me  more 
To  abide  in  the  great  City,  where  I  found 
The  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 
Of  that  first  memorable  onset  made 
By  a  strong  levy  of  humanity 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  Negro  blood  ; 
Effort  which,  though  defeated,  had  recalled 
To  notice  old  foi^otten  principles. 
And  through  the  nation  spread  a  novel  heat 
Of  virtuous  feeling.    For  myself^  I  own 
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That  this  particular  strife  had  wanted  power 

To  rivet  my  affections ;  nor  did  now 

Its  unsuccessful  issue  much  excite 

My  sorrow ;  for  I  brought  with  me  the  faith 

That,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would  not 

long 
Pay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity. 
And  this  most  rotten  branch  of  human  shame, 
Object,  so  seemed  it,  of  superfluous  pains. 
Would- fall  together  with  its  parent  tree. 
What,  then,  were  my  emotions,  when  in  arms 
Britain  put  forth  her  free-bom  strength  ii\  league. 
Oh,  pity  and  shame  !  with  those  confederate 

Powers  I 
Not  in  my  single  self  alone  I  found. 
But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth. 
Change  and  subversion  &om  that  hour.    No 

shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment :  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time  ; 
All  else  was  progress  on  the  self-same  path 
On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 
I  had  been  travelling  :  this  a  stride  at  once 
Into  another  region.    As  a  light 
And  pliant  harebell,  swinging  in  the  breete 
On  some  grey  rock — its  birth-place — so  had  I 
Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not 
A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there : 
Now  was  I  from  that  pleasant  station  torn 
And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.     I  rejoiced. 
Yea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  recocdl— 
Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul, 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were   o'er- 

thrown. 
Left  without  glory  on  the  ficldj  or  driven. 
Brave  hearts  1   to  shameful  flight.     It  was  a 

grief,— 
Grief  call  it  not,  'twas  an^hing  but  that,— 
A  conflict  of  sensations  without  name,^ 
Of  which  he  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  steeple,  as  I  do.  can  judge. 
When,  in  the  congregation  Sending  all 
To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offered  up. 
Or  praises  for  our  country  s  victories ; 
Ana.  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent ;  shall  I  add. 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come. 

Ohl  much  have  they  to  account  for,  who 
^  could  tear, 
By  violence,  at  one  decisive  rent. 
From  the  best  youth  in  England  theirdear  pride, 
Their  ^oy,  in  England  ;  this,  too,  at  a  time 
In  which  worst  losses  easily  might  wean 
The  best  of  names,  when  patriotic  love 
Did  of  itself  in  modesty  give  way. 
Like  the  Precursor  when  the  Deity 
Is  come  Whose  harbinger  he  was ;  a  time 
In  which  apostasy  from  ancient  faith 
Seemed  but  conversion  to  a  higher  creed ; 
Withal  a  season  dangerous  and  wild, 
A  time  when  sage  Experience  would  have 

snatched 
Flowers  out  of  any  hedge-row  to  compose 
A  chaplet  in  contempt  of  his  grey  locks. 

When  the  proud  fleet  that  bears  the  red-cross 
flag 


In  that  unworthy  service  was  prepared 

To  mingle,  I  beheld  the  vessels  lie, 

A  brood  of  gallant  creatures,  on  the  deep ; 

I  saw  them  in  their  rest,  a  sojourner 

Through  a  whole  month  of  calm  and  glassy  days 

In  that  delightful  island  which  protects 

Their  place  of  convocation— there  I  heard. 

Each  evening,  pacing  by  the  still  sea-shore, 

A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed,— 

The  sunset  cannon.     While  the  orb  went  down 

In  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  came 

That  voice,  ill  requiem !  seldom  heard  by  me 

Without  a  spirit  overcast  by  dark 

Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come, 

Sorrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain  of  heart. 

In  France,  the  men  who,  for  their  desperate 

ends. 
Had  plucked  up  mercy  by  the  roots,  were  glad 
Of  this  new  enemy.     Tyrants,  strong  before 
In  wicked  pleas,  were  strong  as  demons  now ; 
And  thus,  on  every  side  beset  with  foes. 
The  goaded  land  waxed  mad;  the  crimes  of  few 
Spread  into  madness  of  the  many  ;  blasts 
I*rom  hell  came  sanctified  like  airs  from  heaven. 
The  sternness  of  the  just,  the  faith  of  those 
Who  doubted  not  that  Providence  had  times 
Of  vengeful  retribution,  theirs  who  throned 
The  human  Understanding  paramount 
And  made  of  that  their  God,  the  hopes  of  men 
Who  were  content  to  barter  short-lived  pangs 
For  a  paradise  of  ages,  the  blind  rage 
Of  insolent  tempers,  the  light  vanity 
Of  intermeddlers,  steady  purposes 
Of  the  suspicious,  slips  of  the  indiscreet, 
And  all  the  accidents  of  life  were  pressed 
Into  one  service,  busy  with  one  work. 
The    Senate    stood    aghast,     her    prudence 

quenched. 
Her  wisdom  stifled,  and  her  justice  scared. 
Her  frenxy  only  active  to  extol 
Past  outrages,  and  shape  the  way  for  new. 
Which  no  one  dared  to  oppose  or  mitigate. 

Domestic  carnage  now  fllled  the  whole  year 
With  feast-days ;  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
nook. 
The  maiden  from  the  bosom  of  her  love. 
The  mother  from  the  cradle  of  her  babe. 
The  warrior  from  the  field — all  perished,  all — 
Friends,  enemies,  of  all  parties,  ages,  ranks, 
Head  after  head,  and  never  heads  enough 
For  those  that  bade  them  fall.    They  found 

their  joy, 
They  made  it  proudly,  eager  as  a  child, 

ilf  hke  desires  of  innocent  little  ones 
kfay  with  such  heinous  appetites  be  compared}. 
Pleased  in  some  open  field  to  exercise 
A  toy  that  mimics  with  revolving  wings 
The  motion  of  a  wind-mill ;  though  the  air 
Do  of  itself  blow  fresh,  and  make  the  vanes 
Spin  in  his  eyesight,  that  contents  him  not, 
But,  with  the  plaything  at  arm's  length,  he  sets 
His  front  against  the  blast,  and  runs  amain. 
That  it  may  whirl  the  faster. 

Amid  the  depth 
Of  those  enormities,  even  thinking  minds 
Forgot,  at  seasons,  whence  they  had  their  being; 
Forgot  that  such  a  sound  was  ever  heard 
As  Liberty  upon  earth  :  yet  all  beneath 
Her  innocent  authority  was  wrought. 
Nor  could  have  been,  without  her  blessed  name. 
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The  illustrious  wife  of  Roland,  in  the  hour 
Of  her  composure,  felt  that  agony, 
And  gave  it  vent  in  her  last  words.     O  Friend! 
It  wu-i  a  lu-nciita!jlc  liinc  for  man. 
Whether  .i  liopc  liad  e'er  Ijccn  his  or  not : 
A  wofiil  lime  ire  them  whose  hopes  sur\ived _ 
The  shock  ;  most  woful  for  those  few  who  still 
Were  flattered,  and  had  trust  in  human  kind : 
They  had  the  docjxist  feeling  of  the  grief. 
Meanwhile  the  I  n vaders  fared  as  they  deserved : 
The  Herculean  Commonwealth  had  put  forth 

her  arms. 
And  throttled  with  an  infant  godhead's  mj.::ht 
The  snakes  about  her  cr.iUe  ;  that  was  well. 
And  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  no  cure  for  them 
Whose   souls   were  sick  with  pain  of  what 

would  be 
Hereafter  brought  in  charge  against  mankind. 
Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  ! 
Were  my  day-thoughts, — my  nights  were 

miserable  ; 
Through  months,  through  years,  long  after  the 

last  beat 
Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 
To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  giHs, 
Such  ghastly  visions  had  1  of  despair 
And  tyranny,  and  imi)lcments  of  death  ; 
And  innocent  victims  sinking  under  fear,  • 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer, 
£ach  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in  crowds 
For  sacrifice,  and  struggling  with  fond  mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the  scene 
Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled 

mc 
In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals, — with  a  voice 
Labouring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense. 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge — my  own  soul. 

When  I  began  in  youth's  delightful  prime 
To  yield  myself  to  Nature,  when  that  strong 
Apd  holy  passion  overcame  me  first, 
Nor  day  nor  night,  evening  or  morn,  was  free 
From  its  oppression.     l>ut,  O  Power  Supreme  I 
Without  Whose  call  this  world  would  cease  to 

breathe, 
\yho  from  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost  fill 
The  veins  that  branch  through  every  frame  of 

life. 
Making  man  what  he  is,  creature  divine, 
In  single  or  in  social  eminence, 
Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 
When  reason  that  enables  him  to  be 
Is  not  sequestered — what  a  change  is  here  ! 
How  different  ritual  for  this  after-worship. 
What  countenance  to  promote  this  second  love! 
The  first  was  service  paid  to  things  which  lie 
Guarded  within  the  bosom  of  Thy  will. 
Therefore  to  serve  was  high  beatitude ; 
Tumult  was  therefore  gladness,  and  the  fear 
Ennobling,  venerable  ;  sleep  secure. 
And  waking  thoughts  more  rich  than  happiest 

dreams. 

But  as  the  ancient  Prophets,  borne  aloft 
In  vision,  yet  constrained  by  natural  laws 
With  them  to  take  a  troubled  human  heart. 
Wanted  not  consolations,  nor  a  creed 
Of  reconcilement,  then  when  they  denounced, 
On  towns  and  cities,  wallowing  in  the  abyss 


Of  their  offences,  punishment  td  come  ; 

Or  saw,  like  other  men,  with  bodily  eyes. 

Before  them,  in  some  desolated  place. 

The  wrath  consummate  and  the  threat  fulfilled ; 

So,  with  devout  humility  be  it  said. 

So  did  a  portion  of  that  spirit  fall 

On  me  uplifted  from  the  vantage-ground 

Of  pity  and  sorrow  to  a  state  of  being 

That  through  the  time's  exceeding  fierceness 


saw 


Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible. 
And  m  the  order  of  sublime  behests : 
But,  even  if  that  were  not,  amid  the  awe 
Of  unintelligible  chastisement. 
Not  only  acquiescenccs  of  faith 
Survived,  but  daring  sympatliies  with  powcTv 
Motions  not  treacherous  or  profane,  else  why 
Within  the  folds  of  no  ungentle  breast 
Their  dread  vibration  to  mis  hour  prolonged f 
Wild  blasts  of  music  thus  could  find  their  way 
Into  the  midst  of  turbulent  events ; 
So  that  worst  tempests  might  be  listened  to. 
Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart, 
lliat,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  bring. 
If  from  the  affliction  somewhere  do  not  grow 
Honour  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a  faith. 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity. 
If  new  strength  be  not  given  nor  old  restored. 
The  blame  is  ours,  not  Nature's._^'When  a  Uunt 
Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  thefr  pride. 
Saying,  "  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 
From  popular  government  and  equality/' 
I  clearly  .saw  that  neither  these  nor  augnt 
Of  wild  belief  enerafled  on  their  names 
By  false  philosophy  had  caused  the  woe. 
But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 
And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age. 
That  could  no  longer  hold  its  loathsome  charge. 
But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  the 
land. 

And  as  the  desert  hath  green  spots,  the  sea 
Small  islands  scattered  amid  stormy  waves 
%o  tltat  disastrous  period  did  not  want 
Bright  sprinklings  of  all  human  excellence. 
To  whicn  the  silver  wands  of  saints  in  Heaven 
Might  point  with  rapturous  joy.     Yet  not  the 

less, 
For  those  examples,  in  no  age  surpassed. 
Of  fortitude  and  energy  and  love. 
And  human  nature  faithful  to  herself  ^ 
Under  worst  trials,  was  I  driven  to  think 
Of  the  glad  times  when  first  I  traversed  France 
A  youthful  pilgrim ;  above  all  reviewed^ 
That  eventide,  when  under  windows  bright 
With  happy  faces  and  with  garlands  hung, 
And  through  a  rainbow-arch  that  spanned  the 

street,       • 
Triumphal  pomp  for  liberty  confirmed, 
I  paced,  a  dear  companion  at  my  side,_ 
Tnc  town  of  Arras^  whence  with  promise  high 
Issued,  on  delegation  to  sustain 
Humanity  and  right,  tJuit  Robespierre, 
He  who  thereafter,  and  in  how  short  timet 
Wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  Atheist  crew. 
When  the  calamity  spread  far  and  wide — 
And  this  same  city,  that  did  then  appear 
To  outrun  the  rest  in  exultation,  groaned 
Under  the  vengeance  of  her  cniel  son. 
As  Lear  reproached  the  winds — I  could  almost 
Have  quarrelled  with  that  blameless  spectacle 
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For  lingering  yet  an  image  in  my  mind 
To  mock  me  under  such  a  strange  reverse. 

O  Friend !  few  happier  moments  liave  been 
mine 
Than  that  which  told  the  downfall  of  this  Tribe 
So  dreaded,  so  abhorred.     The  day  deserves 
A  separate  record.     Over  the  smooth  sands 
Of  Leven's  ample  estuary  lay 
My  journey,  and  beneath  a  genial  sun. 
With  distant  prospect  among  gleams  of  sky 
And  cloud.s  and  intermingling  mountain  tops;. 
In  one  inseparable  glory  clad, 
Creatures  of  one  ethereal  substance  met 
In  consistorv,  like  a  diadem 
Or  crown  ot  bumine  seraphs  as  they  sit 
In  the  empyrean.     Underneath  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
From  childhood.    On  the  fulgent  spectacle, 
Tliat  neither  passed  away  nor  changed,  I  gazed 
EnrapC  ;  but  orightest  things  are  wont  to  draw 
Sad  opix>sites  out  of  the  inner  heart, 
A4  even   their   pensive   influence  drew  from 

mine. 
How  oould  it  otherwise  ?  for  not  in  vain 
That  very  morning  had  I  turned  aside 
To  seek  the  ground  where,  'mid  a  throng  of 

graves. 
An  honoured  teacher  of  my  youth  was  laid. 
And  on  the  stone  were  graven  by  his  desuio 
Lines  from  the  churchyard  elcgy^  of  Gray. 
This  faithful  guide,  speaking  from  his  death- 
bed. 
Added  no  farewell  to  his  parting  counsel. 
Put  said  to  me,  *'  My  head  will  soon  lie  low ; " 
And  when  I  saw  the  turf  that  covered  him. 
After  the  lapse  of  full  eight  years,  those  words, 
With  sound  of  voice  and  countenance  of  the 

Man, 
Came  back  ui>on  me,  so  that  some  few  tears 
Fell  from  me  in  my  own  dei^pite.     But  now 
I   thought,   still  traversing  that  widespread 

puun. 
With  tender  pleasure  of  the  verses  graven 
Upon  his  tombstone,  whispering  to  myself: 
He  loved  the  Poets,  and,  if  now  alive, 
Would  have  loved  me,  as  one  not  destitute 
Of  promise,  nor  belying  the  kind  hope 
That  he  had  formed,  when  I,  at  his  comnuind. 
Began  to  spin,  with  toil,  my  earliest  songs. 

As  I  advanced,  all  that  I  saw  or  felt 
Was  gentleness  and  peace.     Upon  a  small 
And  rocky  island  near,  a  fragment  stood 
(Itself  like  a  sea  rock)  the  low  remains 


(With  shells  encrusted,  dark  with  briny  weeds) 
Of  a  dilapidated  structure,  once 
A  Romish  chapel,  where  the  vested  priest 
Said  matins  at  the  hour  that  suited  tnose 
Who  crossed  the  sands  with  ebb  of  morning 

tide. 
Not  far  from  that  still  ruin  all  the  plain 
Lay  spotted  with  a  variegated  crowd 
Of  vehicles  and  travellers,  horse  and  foot, 
Wading  beneath  the  conduct  of  their  guide 
In  loose  procession  through  the  shallow  stream 
Of  inland  waters  ;  the  great  sea  meanwhile 
Heaved  at  safe  distance,  far  retired.    I  paused. 
Longing  for  skill  to  paint  a  scene  so  bright 
And  cheerfu?,  but  the  foremost  of  the  buxd 
As  he  approache  1,  no  salutation  given 
In  the  familiar  language  of  the  day. 
Cried,   "Robespierre   is  dead  1"— nor  was  a 

doubt, 
j  PSttx  strict  question,  lefl  within  my  mind 
That  he  and  his  supporters  all  were  fallen. 

Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  everlasting  Justice,  by  this  fiat 
Made  manifest.      "Come  now,  ye  golden 

times," 
Said  I  forth-pouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hynm  of  triumph :  "  as  the  morning  comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  tlie  night,  come  ye : 
Thus  far  our  trui»t  is  verified ;  behold  1 
They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothing 

else 
Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away  ; 
llicir  madness  stands  declared  and  visible  ; 
Elsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
March   firmlv    towards    righteousness   and 

peace.'  — 
Then  schemes  I  framed  more  calmly,  when  and 

how 
The  madding  factions  mi^ht  be  tranauillised. 
And  how  through  hardships  manifolct  and  long 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  exultation,  I  pursued  my  way 
Along  that  very  shore  which  I  hiad  skimmed 
In  former  days,  when — spurring  from  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,   and   St   Mary's  mouldering 

fane. 
And  the  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,  a  joyous  ban.d 
Of  school-boys  hastening  to  their  distant  home 
Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea — 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand 
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From  that  time  forth.  Authority  in  France 
Put  on  a  milder  face ;  Terror  had  ceased. 
Yet  everything  was  wanting  that  might  give 
Courage  to  them  who  looked  for  good  by  light 
Of  rational  Experience,  for  the  shoots 
And  hopeful  blossoms  of  a  second  spring : 
Yet,  in  me,  confidence  was  unimpaired  ; 
The  Senate's  language,  and  the  public  acts 
And  measures  ofthe  Government,  though  both 
Weak,  and  of  heartless  omen,  had  not  power 


To  daunt  me  ;  in  the  People  was  my  trust : 
And,  in  the  virtues  which  mine  eyes  had  seen, 
I  knew  that  wound  external  could  not  take 
Life  from  the  young  Republic ;  that  new  foes 
Would  only  follow,  in  the  path  of  shame. 
Their  brethren,  and  her  triumphs  be  in  the  end 
Great,  universal,  irresistible. 
This  intuition  led  me  to  confound 
One  victory  with  another,  higher  far, — 
Triumphs  of  unambitious  peace  at  home^ 
And  noiseless  fortitude.     Beholding  still 
Resistance  strong  as  heretofore,  I  thought 
That  what  was  in  degree  the  same  was  Bkewise 
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The  same  in  quality,— that,  as  the  worse 
Of  the  two  spirits  then  at  strife  remained 
Vntired,  the  better,  surety,  would  preserve 
The  heart  that  first  had  roused  him.  .Youth 

maintains. 
In  an  conditions  of  society, 
.  Communion  more  direct  and  intimate 
I  With   Nature, —hence,   ofttimes,  with  reason 
^  too— 

Than  age  or  manhood.  eA'en.  To  Nature,  then. 
Power  had  reverted  :  habit,  custom,  law. 
Had  left  an  interregnum's  open  space 
For  her  to  move  al^ut  in,  uncontrolled. 
Hence  could  I  see  how  liabcl-like  their  task. 
Who,  by  the  recent  deluge  stupified. 
With  their  whole  souls  went  culling  from  the 

day 
Its  petty  promises,  to  build  a  tower 
For  their  own  safety ;  laughed  with  my  com- 
peers 
At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  France 
Distempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 
Forced  from  the  street-distiirbing  newsman's 

horn. 
For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
Of  utter  ruin.     How  might  we  bdieve 
That  wisdom  could,  in  any  shape,  come  near 
Men  clinging  to  delusions  so  insane  f 
And  thus,  experience  proving  that  no  few 
Of  our  opinions  had  been  just,  we  took 
Like  credit  to  ourselves  where  less  was  due, 
And  thou);ht  that  other  notions  were  as  sound. 
Yea,  could  not  but  be  right,  because  we  saw 
That  foolish  men  opposed  them. 

To  a  strain 
More  animated  I  might  here  give  way. 
And  tell,  since  juvenile  errors  are  my  Uieme, 
What  in  those  days,  through  Britain,  was  per- 
formed 
To  turn  all  j  udgments  out  of  their  right  course ; 
But  this  is  passion  over-near  ourselves, 
Reality  too  close  and  too  intense, 
And  intermixed  with  something,  in  my  mind. 
Of  scorn  and  condemnation  personal. 
That  would  profane  the  sanctity  of  verse. 
Our  Shepherds,  this  say  merely,  at  that  time 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  men 
Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian  crook  of  law 
A  tool  of  murder  ;  they  who  ruled  the  State, 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their  eyes 
That  he,  who  would  sow  death,  reaps  death,  or 

worse. 
And  can  reap  nothing  better,  child-like  longed 
To  imitate,  not  wise  enough  to  avoid  ; 
Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed) 
The  plain   straight  road,  for  one  no  better 

chosen 
Than  if  their  wish  had  been  to  undermine 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 

But  from  these  bitter  truths  I  must  return 
To  my  own  history.     It  hath  been  told 
That  I  was  led  to  take  an  eager  part 
In  arguments  of  civil  polity. 
Abruptly,  and  indeed  before  my  time  : 
I  had  approached,  like  other  youths,  the  shield 
Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side, 
And  would  have  fought,  even  to  the  death,  to 

attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw. 
What  there  is  best  ia  iodividual  inaa« 


'  Of  wise  in  passion,  and  sublime  in  power. 
Benevolent  in  small  societies. 
And  great  in  large  ones,  I  had  oft  revolv^ 
Felt  deeply,  but  not  thoroughly  understood 
By  reason :  na^,  iar  from  it ;  uey  were  ye^ 
As  cause  was  given  me  afterwards  to  learn. 
Not  proof  against  the  injuries  of  the  day ; 
Lodged  only  at  the  sanctuaxVs  door. 
Not  safe  within  its  bosomu^    Thus  prepared. 
And  with  such  general  inaght  into  evij. 
And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it  from  good. 
As  books  and  common  intercourse  with  life 
Must  needs  have  given — to  the  inexperienced 

mind. 
When  the  world  travels  in  a  beaten  road* 
Guide  faithful  as  is  needed — I  began 
To  meditate  with  ardour. on  the  rule 
And  management  of  nations  ;  what  it  is 
And  ought  to  be  ;  and  strove  to  learn  how  far 
Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty. 
Their  nappiness  or  misery)  depends 
Upon  their  laws,  and  fashion  of  the  State. 

*0  pleasant  exercise  of  h<^  and  joy  I 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  us  who  were  strong  in  love  1 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  i 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven !  fO  times, 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute^  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  i  ' 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assat  her 

rights^ 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  Earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moments  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams, 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it  ;-"they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more 

mild, 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves  : — 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish, — 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia, — subterranean  fields, — 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where! 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world   f 
Of  all  of  us,— the  place  where,  in  the  end,  J 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  I  I, 

Why  should  I  not  confess  that  Earth  was 
then 
To  me  what  an  inheritance,  new-fallen. 
Seems,  when  the  first  time  visited,  to  one 
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Who  thither  comes  to  find  in  it  his  home ! 
He  walks  about  and  looks  upon  the  spot 
With  cordial  txansport,  moulds  it  and  remoulds. 
And  is  half  pleased  with  things  that  are  amiss, 
^'will  be  such  joy  to  see  them  disappear. 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  m^  ends  ;  I  moved  amonji;  mankind 
With  gemal  feelings  still  predommant ; 
When  erringj  erring  on  the  better  part, 
And  in  the  kmder  spiiit ;  placable. 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught — Antiquity 
Gives  rights  to  error ;  and  aware,  no  less. 
That  throwing  oflf  oppression  must  be  work 
As  well  of  License  as  of  Liberty ; 
And  above  all— for  this  was  more  than  all — 
Not  caring  if  the  wind  did  now  and  then 
Clow  keen  upon  an  eminence  that  gave 
Prosf)ect  so  large  into  futurity ; 
In  brief,  a  child  of  Nature^  as  at  first, 
Diflfusing  only  those  affections  wider 
That  from  the  cradle  had  grown  up  with  me. 
And  losing,  in  no  other  way  than  light 
Is  lost  in  light,  the  weak  in  the  more  strong. 

In  the  main  outline,  such  it  might  be  said 
I  Was  my  condition,  till  widi  ope  A  war 
Britain  opposed  the  liberties  of  France. 
This  threw  me  first  out  of  the  pale  of  love  ; 
Soured  and  corrupted,  upwards  to  the  source. 
My  sentiments  ;  was  not,  as  hitherto,* 
A  swallowing  uo  of  lesser  things  in  great. 
But  change  of  tnem  into  their  contraries ; 
And  thus  a  wav  was  oi>ened  for  mistakes 
And  false  conclusions,  in  degree  as  gross. 
In  kind  more  dangerous.     What  had  been  a 

pride 
Was  now  a  shame  :  my  likings  and  my  loves 
[Kan  in  new  channels,  leaving  old  ones  dry; 
And  hsnce  a  blow  that,  in  maturer  age. 
Would  but  have  touched  the  judgment,  struck 
more  deep 
t  Into  sensations  near  the  heart :  meantime, 
*  As  from  the  first,  wild  theories  were  afloat. 
To  whose  pretensions,  sedulously  urged, 
I  had  but  lent  a  careless  ear,  assured 
That  time  was  ready  to  set  all  things  right. 
And  that  the  multitude,  so  long  oppressed. 
Would  be  oppressed  no  more. 

But  when  events 
Brought  less  encouragement,  and  unto  these 
The  immediate  proof  of  principles  no  more 
Could  be  entrusted,  while  the  events  them- 
selves, 
Worn  out  in  greatness,  stripped  of  novelty. 
Less  occupied  the  mind,  ana  sentiments 
Could   through    my  understanding's    natural 

growth 
No  longer  keep  their  ground,  by  faith  main- 
tained 
Of  inward  consciousness,  and  hope  that  laid 
Her  hand  upon  her  object— evidence 
Safer,  of  universal  application,  such 
As  could  not  be  impeached,  was  sought  else- 
where. 

But  now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn, 

/Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for:  up  mounted 
now, 


IK 


Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven, 
1  ne  scale  of  hberty.     I  read  her  doom. 
With  anger  vexed,  with  disappointment  sore. 
But  not  dismayed,  nor  taking  to  the  shame 
Of  a  false  prophet.     While  resentment  rose 
Striving  to  hide,  what  nought  could  heal,  the 

wounds 
Of  mortified  presumption,  I  adhered 
More  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and,  to  prove 
Their  temper,  stramed  them  more ;  and  thus, 

in  heat 
Of  contest,  did  opinions  every  day 
Grow  into  consequence,  till  round  my  mind 
They  clung,  as  if  they  were  its  life,  nay  more. 
The  very  bieing  of  the  immortal  souL 

This  was  the  time,  when,  all  things  tending 

fast 
To  depravation,  speculative  schemes — 
That  promised  to  abstract  the  hopes  of  Man 
Out  of  his  feelings,  to  be  fixed  thenceforth 
For  ever  in  a  purer  element — 
Found  ready  welcome.    Tempting  region  thai 
For  Zeal  to  enter  and  refresh  nerself. 
Where  passions  had  the  privilege  to  work. 
And  never  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  names. 
But,  speaking  more  in  charity,  the  dream 
Flattered  the  young,  pleased  with  extremes, 

nor  least 
With  that  which  makes  our  Reason's  naked  self 
The  object  of  its  fervour.    What  delight ! 
How  glorious!  in  self-knowledge  and  s>elf-rule. 
To  looK  through  all  the  frailties  of  the  world. 
And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  off 
Infirmities  of  nature,  time,  aiid  place. 
Build  social  upon  personal  Liberty, 
Which,  to  the  blind  restraints  of  general  laws 
Superior,  magisterially  adopts 
One  guide,  the  light  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  intcllecL 
Thus  expectation  rose  again  ;  thus  hope. 
From  her  first  ground  expelled,  grew  proud 

once  more. 
Oft,  as  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  human  kind, 
I  scornedf  indifference;  but,  inflamed  with  thirst 
Of  a  secure  intellieence,  and  sick 
Of  other  longing,  I  pursued  what  seemed 
A  more  exalted  nature ;  wished  that  Man 
Should  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-like  state. 
And  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
Lord  of  himself,  in  undisturbed  delight — 
A  noble  aspiration !  yet  I  feel 
(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 
l*he  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
To  feel  it ;— but  return  we  to  our  course. 

Enough,  'tis  true — could  such  a  plea  excuse 
Those  aberrations — had  the  clamorous  friends 
Of  ancient  Institutions  said  and  done 
To  bring  disgrace  upon  their  very  n^mes ; 
Disgrace,  of  which,  custom  and  written  law. 
And  sundry  moral  sentiments  as  props 
Or  emanations  of  those  institutes, 
Too  justly  bore  apart.    A  veil  had  been 
Uplifted  :  why  deceive  ourselves  f  in  tooth, 
'Twas  even  so  ;  and  sorrow  for  the  man 
Who  either  had  not  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 
Or,  seeing,  had  forgotten  1    A  strone  shock 
Was  given  to  old  opinions ;  all  men  s  minds 
Had  felt  its  power,  and  mine  was  both  let  loose. 
Let  loose  and  goaded.    After  what  hath  been 
Ah-eady  said  of  patriotic  love. 
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Suffice  it  here  to  add,  that,  somewhat  stem 
In  temperament,  withal  a  happy  man, 
Aiul  therefore  bold  to  look  on  painful  things. 
Free  likewUe  of  the  world,  and  thence  more 

bold, 
I  sunmioned  my  be«t  skill,  and  toiled,  intent 
To  anatomi.se  tne  frame  of  social  life, 
Yea,  the  whole  body  of  society 
Searched  to  iu  heart.    Share  with  me.  Friend ! 

the  wish 
That  some  dramatic  tale,  endued  with  shapes 
Livelier,  and  flinging  out  less  guarded  words 
Than  suit  the  work  we  fashion,  might  set  forth 
What  then  I  learned,  or  think  1  learned,  of 

truth, 
'And  the  errors  into  which  I  fell,  betrayed 
By  present  objects,  and  by  reasonings  false 
From  their  beginnings,  inasmuch  as  drawn 
Out  of  a  heart  that  had  been  turned  aside 
From  Nature's  wav  by  outward  accidents. 
And  which  was  tnus  confounded,  more  and 

more 
Misguided,  and  misguiding.     So  I  fared, 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,   maxims, 

creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar ;  calling  the  mind. 
Suspiciously,  to  e&tabli.sh  in  plum  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honours  :  now  believing, 
Now  disbelieving  ;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and   wrong,  the 

ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction  ;  till,  demanding  formal  proofs 
And  seeking  it  in  every  tliinij,  I  lo.st 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  cuntrarictic*;, 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  de^pair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease, 
This  the  soul's  last  and  lowest  ebb  ;  I  drooped. 
Deeming  our  blessed  reason  of  least  use 
Where  wanted  most :  "  The  lordly  attributes 
Of  will  and  choice,"  I  bitterly  exclaimed, 
"What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  licing 
Who  hath  in  no  concerns  of  his  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil ;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  nope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun  ; 
And  who,  if  those  could  be  discerned,  would  yet 
l!e  little  profited,  would  see,  and  ask 
Where  is  the  obligation  to  enforce  ? 
And,  to  acknowledged  law  rebellious,  still, 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss  ; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime." 

Pcprcssed,  bewildered  thus,  I  did  not  walk. 
With  scoffers,  seeking  light  and  gay  revenge 
From  indiscriminate  laughter,  nor  sate  down 
In  reconcilement  with  an  utter  waste 
Of  intellect ;  such  sloth  I  could  nut  brook, 
(Too  well  I  loved,  in  that  my  spring  of  life, 
Pains-taking  thoughts,  and  truth,  their  dear 

reward) 
But  turned  to  abstract  science,  and  there  sought 
Work  for  the  reasoning  faculty  enthroned 
Where  the  disturbances  of  sjxice  and  time— 
Whether  in  matters  various,  proi)erties 
Inherent,  or  from  human  will  and  power 
Derived— find  no  ail  mission.     Then  it  was— 
llianks  to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  I  — 
lliat  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  speaking  in  a 
voice 
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Of  sudden  admonition — like  a  brook 
That  did  but  crou  a  lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every  turn. 
Companion  never  lost  through  many  a  league- 
Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  self;  for,  though  bedimmed  and 

changed 
Much,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  no  further  changed   . 
Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon :  / 
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She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return. 
She,  in  tne  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth  ;    - 
And,  lastly,  as  hereafter  will  be  i^own. 
If  willing  audience  fail  not.  Nature's  self. 
By  all  varieties  of  human  love 
Assisted,  led  me  back  through  opening  day 
I'o  those  sweet  counsels  between  head  and 

heart 
Whence  grew  that  genuine  knowledge,  fraught 

with  peace, 
Which,  through  the  later  sinkings  of  this  cause. 
Hath  still  upheld  me,  and  upholds  me  now 
In  the  catastrophe  (for  so  thev  dream. 
And  nothing  less),  when,  finally  to  close 
And  seal  up  all  tne  gains  of  France,  a  Pope 
Is  summoned  in,  to  crown  an  Emperor — 
This  last  opprobrium,  when  we  see  a  people, 
That  once  looked  up  in  faith,  as  if  to  Heaven 
For  manna,  take  a  lesson  from  the  dog 
Returning  to  his  vomit ;  when  the  sun 
That  rose  in  splendour,  was  alive,  and  moved 
In  exultation  with  a  living  pomp 
Of  clouds — his  glory's  natural  retinue — 
Hath  dropped  all  functions  by  the  gods  be- 
stowed, 
And,  turned  into  a  gewgaw,  a  machine. 
Sets  like  an  Opera  phantom. 

Thus,  O  Friend  I 
Through  times  of  honour  and  through  times  of 

shame 
Descending,  have  I  faithfully  retraced 
'i'lio  perturbations  of  a  youthful  mind 
Under  a  lon^-lived  storm  of  great  events — 
A  story  destined  for  thy  ear,  who  now. 
Among  the  fallen  of  nations,  dost  abide 
Where  Etna,  over  hill  and  valley,  casts 
His  shadow  stretching  towards  Syracuse, 
The  city  of  Timoleon  1     Righteous  Heaven  1 
How  are  the  mighty  prostrated  I    They  first. 
They  first  of  all  that  breathe,  should  have 

awaked 
When  the  great  voice  was  heard  from  out  the 

tombs 
Of  ancient  heroes.     If  I  suffered  grief 
For  ill-requited  France,  by  many  deemed 
A  trifler  only  in  her  proudest  day ; 
Have  been  distressed  to  think  of  what  she  once 
Promised,  now  is  ;  a  far  more  sober  cause 
Thine  eyes  must  see  of  sorrow  in  a  land. 
To  the  reanimating  influence  lost 
Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope. 
Though  with  the  wreck  of  loftier  years  be- 
strewn. 

But  indignation  works  where  hope  is  not, 
And  thou,   O   Friend  I    wilt  be  refreshed. 

There  is 
One  great  society  alone  on  earth : 
The  noble  Living  and  tlie  noble  Dead. 

Thine  be  such  converse  strong  and  sanative. 
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A  ladder  for  th^  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness ; 
To  me  the  erief  confined,  that  thou  art  gone 
From  this  last  spot  of  earth,  where  Freedom 

now 
Stands  single  in  her  only  sanctuary ; 
A  lonely  wanderer  art  i;onc,  by  pam 
Compelled  and  sickness,  at  this  latter  day. 
This  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel : 
The  sympathies,  erewhile  in  part  discharged, 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again  : 
My  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  me 
My  own  delights  ;  the  lordly  Alps  themselves. 
Those  rosy  peaks,  from  which  the  Morning 

looks 
Abroad  on  nuiny  nations,  are  no  more 
For  me  that  image  of  pure  gladsomeness 
Which  they  were  wont  to  b^  Through  kindred 

scenes. 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different  I 
lliou  tak'st  thy  way,  carrymg  the  heart  and 

soul 
That  Natiu%  ^ves  to  Poets,  now  bjr  thought 
Matured,  and  in  the  summer  of  their  strength. 
Oh  I  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods, 
On  Etna's  side  ;  and  thou,  O  flowery  field 
Of  Enna  I  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine. 
From  the  first  play*time  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight. 
When  firom  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love  ? 

Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds 
eared,^ 
Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic  pag^ 
I  learnt  to  dream  of  Sicily ;  and  lo. 
The  gloom,  that,  but  a  moment  past,  was 

deepened 
At  thy  command,  at  her  command  gives  way ; 
A  pleasant  promise,  wafled  from  her  shores, 
Comes  o'er  my  heart :  in  fancy  I  behold 
Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales  ; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  give  utterance  to  a  name 
Of  note  belonging  to  that  honoured  isle, 
Philosopher  or  Bard,  Empedodcs, 


Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  soul  I 
That  doth  not  yield  a  solace  to  my  grief: 
And,  O  Theocritus,*  so  far  have  some 
Prevailed  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and 

earth. 
By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,   that 

they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles 
Wrought  for  them  m  old  ^tirne :    yea,   not 

unmoved, 
When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  h«ur  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 
Within  a  chest  imprisoned  ;  how  they  came 
Laden  from  blooming  grove  or  flowery  field. 
And  fed  him  there,  alive,  month  afler  month. 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man !  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar. 

Thus  I  soothe 
The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fire-side. 
And  find  a  thousand  bounteous  images 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  those  1  love,  and 

mine. 
Our  prayers  have  been  accepted ;  thou  wilt 

stand 
On  Etna's  summit^  above  earth  and  sea. 
Triumphant^  winning  from  the  invaded  heavens 
Thougnts  without  bound,  magnificent  designs. 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
In  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes  :  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
'Mid  temples,  served  by  sapient  priests,  and 

choirs 
Of  virgins  crowned  with  roses.     Not  in  vsun 
Those    temples,    where   they  iu   their  ruins 

yet 
Survive  for  inspiration,  shall  attract 
Thy  solitary'  steps  :  and  on  the  brink 
Thou  wilt  recline  of  pastoral  Arethusc  ; 
Or,  if  that  fountain  be  in  truth  no  more. 
Then,  near  some  other  spring — which  by  the 

name 
Thou  cratulatest,  willingly  deceived — 
I  see  t^ee  linger  a  glad  votary, 
And  not  a  captive  pining  for  his  home. 


BOOK  TWELFTH. 


IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW 
IMPAIRED  AND  RESTORED. 

Long,  time  have  human  ignorance  and  guilt 
Detained  us,  on  what  spectacles  of  woe 
Compelled  to  look,  and  inwardly  oppres 
With  sorrow,  disappointment,  vexing  thoughts, 
Confusion  of  the  judgment,  zeal  decayed. 
And,  lastly,  utter  loss  of  hope  itself 
And  things  to  hope  for  I  Not  with  these  began 
Our  song,  and  not  with  these  our  song  must 

end.— . 
Ye  motions  of  delight,  that  haunt  the  sides 
Of  the  green  hills  ;  ye  breezes  and  sof^  airs. 
Whose  subtle  intercourse  with  breathing  flowers, 
Feelingly  watched,  might  teach  Man's  haughty 

race 
How  without  injury  to  take,  to  give 
Without  offence  ;  ye  who,  as  if  to  show 
The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently  used. 
Bend  the  complying  heads  of  lordly  pines. 
And,  with  a  touch,  shift  the  stupendous  clouds 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  the  sky ;  ye 

brooks, 


Muttering  along  the  stones,  a  busy  noise 
By  day,  a  ouict  sound  in  silent  night ; 
Ye  waves,  tnat  out  of  the  great  deep  steal  forth 
In  a  calm  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  shore. 
Not  mute,  and  then  retire,  fearing  no  storm  ; 
And  you,  ye  groves,  whose  ministry  it  is 
To  interpose  the  covert  of  vour  shades. 
Even  as  a  sleep,  between  tnc  heart  of  man 
And  outward  troubles,  between  man  himself. 
Not  seldom,  and  his  own  uneasy  heart : 
Oh  !  that  I  had  a  music  and  a  voice 
Harmonious  as  your  own,  that  I  might  tell 
What  ye  have  done  for  me.  The  morning  shines. 
Nor    heedeth    Man's    perverseness ;    Spring 

returns, — 
I  saw  the  Spring  return,  and  could  rejoice. 
In  common  with  the  children  of  her  love. 
Piping  on  boughs,  or  sporting  on  fresh  fields, 
Or  boldly  seeking  pleasure  nearer  heaven 
On  wings  that  navigate  cerulean  skies. 
So  neither  were  complacency,  nor  peace. 
Nor  tender  yearnings,  wanting  for  my  good 
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Through  these  distracted  times ;  in  Nature  still 
Glorying,  I  found  a  counteipoise  in  her, 
Which  when  the  spirit  of  evu  reached  its  height 
Maintained  for  me  a  secret  happiness. 

This  narrative,  my  Friend !  hath  chiefly  told 
Of  intellcauai  power,  fostering  love, 
Dispensing  truth,  and,  over  men  and  things, 
"Where  reason  yet  might  hesitate,  diffusing 
Prophetic  sympathi^  of  genial  faith : 
So  was  I  favoured— such  my  happy  lot — 
Until  that  natural  graciousness  of  mind 
'  Gave  way  to  overpressure  from  the  times 
And  their  disastrous  issues.     What  availed. 
When  spells  forbade  the  voyager  to  land. 
That  fragrant  notice  of  a  pleasant  shore 
Wafted,  at  intervals,  from  many  a  bower 
Of  blissful  gratitude  and  fearless  love? 
Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mine  to  see. 
And  hope  that  future  times  would  surely  see. 
The  man  to  come,  parted,  as  by  a  gulpl^ 
From  him  who  had  been  ;  that  I  could  no  more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 
With  the  great  family  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past. 
Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero  ;  for  it  seemed 
That  their  best  virtues  were  not  free  from  taint 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  Uiat  could  not 

stand 
The  open  eye  of  Reason.    Then  I  said, 
"Go  to  the  Poets,  they  will  speak  to  thee 
More  perfectly  of  purer  creatures  f— yet 
If  reason  be  nobility^  in  man. 
Can  aught  be  more  ignoble  than  the  man 
Whom  they  delight  in,  blinded  as  he  is 
By  prejudice,  the  miserable  slave 
Of  low  ambition  or  distempered  love  I" 

In  such  strange  passion,  if  I  may  once  more 
Review  the  past,  I  warred  against  myself— 
A  bigot  to  a  new  idolatry — 
Like  a  cowled  monk  who  hath  forsworn  the 

world. 
Zealously  laboured  to  cut  off  my  heart 
From  all  the  sources  of  her  former  strength ; 
And  as,  by  simple  waving  of  a  wand. 
The  wizard  instantaneously  dissolves 
Palace  or  grove,  even  so  could  I  unsoul 
As  readily  by  syllogistic  words 
Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made. 
And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make, 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotherhood. 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  to  a  mind  so  far 
Perverted,  even  the  visible  Universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral 
world? 

O  Soul  of  Nature  I  excellent  and  fair  I 
That  didst  rejoice  with  me,  with  whom  I,  too. 
Rejoiced  through  early  youth,  before  the  winds 
And  roaring  waters,  and  in  lights  and  shades 
That  marched  and  countemuirched  about  the 

hills 
In  glorious  apparition,  Powers  on  whom 
I  daily  waited,  now  all  eye  and  now 
All  car ;  but  never  long  without  the  heart 
Employed,  and  man's  unfolding  intellect : 
O  Soul  of  Nature  I  that,  by  laws  divine 
Sustained  and  (governed,  still  dost  overflow 
With  an  impassioned  life,  what  feeble  ones 


Walk  on  this  earth  I  how  feeble  have  I  been 
When  thou  wert  in  thy  strength  I     Nor  this 

through  stroke 
Of  human  sufferuig,  such  as  justifies 
Remissness  and  inaptitude  of  mind. 
But  through  presumption;  even  in  pleasure 

pleased 
Unworthily,  disliking  here,  and  there 
Likin^^ ;  by  rules  of  mimic  art  tnmsferred 
To  things  above  all  art ;  but  more, — for  this. 
Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age. 
Was  never  much  my  habit— giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  wiui  scene, ' 
Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion  ;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power. 
The  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
Insensible.     N(A'  only  did  the  love 
Of  sitting  thus  in  judgment  interrupt 
My  deeper  feelings,  mit  another  cause. 
More  subtle  and  less  easily  explidned. 
That  almost  seems  inherent  in  the  creature, 
A  twofold  frame  of  body  and  ormind. 
I  speak  in  recollection  of  a  time 
When  the  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  of  life 
The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained^ 
Such  strength  in  me  as  often  held  my  mind 
In  absolute  dominion.     Gladly  here. 
Entering  upon  abstruser  argument. 
Could  I  endeavour  to  unfold  the  means 
Which  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 
This  tyranny,  summons  all  the  senses  each 
To  counteract  the  other,  and  themselves. 
And  makes   them  all,  and  the  objects  with 

which  all 
Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 
To  the  great  ends  of  Liberty  and  Power. 
But  leave  we  this  ;  enough  that  my  delights 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
Vivid  the  transport,  vivid  though  not  profound; 
I  roamed  from  nill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock, 
Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms. 
New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  si^h^ 
Proud  of  her  own  endowments^  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being. 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense  ^ 
Seems  hard  to  shun.     And  yet  I  knew  a  maid, 
A  young  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds ; 
Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste. 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties. 
Perplex  her  mind  ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 
When  genial  circumstance  hath  favoured  them. 
She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no 


more 


Whate'er  the  scene  presented  to  her  view 
That  was  the  best,  to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  life. 
And  through  a  perfect  happiness  of  soul. 
Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  delight. 
Birds  m  the  bower,  and  bmbs  in  the  green 

field. 
Could  they  have  knovm  her,  would  have  loved; 

methought 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed,* 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hills. 
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And  every  thing  she  looked  on,  should  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.     God 

deliffhts 
In  such  a  beine ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called  forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 
I  loved  whate'er  I  saw :  nor  lightly  loved. 
But  most  intensely ;  never  dreamt  of  aught 
More  grand,  more  fair,  more  exquisitely  framed 
Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy  feet 
Were  limited.    I  had  not  at  that  time 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  survived 
The  fint  £viner  mfluence  of  this  world. 
As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. ' 
Worshipping  them  among  the  de|3th  of  things, 
As  piety  ordained ;  could  I  submit 
To  measured  admiration,  or  to  aught 
That  should  preclude  humility  and  lovef 
I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered ;  did  not  judge. 
Yea,  never  thought  of  judging  ;  with  the  gilt 
Of  all  this  gloiy  filled  and  satxj^ed. 
And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous 

Alps 
Roaming,  I  carried  with  me  the  same  heart : 
In  truth,  the  degradation — howsoe'er 
Induced,  effect,  in  whatsoe'er  deeree, 
Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partialscale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great ; 
Or  any  other  cause  that  hath  been  named ; 
Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 
And  their  impassioned  sounds,  which  well  might 

make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes 
Inaudible — was  transient ;  I  had  known 
Too  forcibly,  too  early  in  my  life, 
Visitings  of  imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last :  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 

Nature's  presspcc^lgod,  as  now  I  stand^^ 
A  ie5t>iLif  e  benig,  a  cred 

lere  are  in  our  existence  spots  of  time. 
That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence,  depressed 
By  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought. 
Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight. 
In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse,  our  minds 
Are  nourished  and  invisibly  repaired ; 
A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced. 
That  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount. 
When  high,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up  when 

fallen. 
This  efficacious  spirit  chiefly  lurks 
Among  those  passages  of  HA:  Uxat  j^ivo 
Profoundest  knowledge  to  what  point,  and  how. 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master— outward  sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  will.  Such  moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  date 
From  our  first  childhood.    I  remember  well. 
That  once,  while  yet  my  inexperienced  hand 
Could  scarcely  hold  a  bridle,  with  proud  hopes 
I  mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the  huls: 
An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
Was  with  me,  my  encourager  and  guide : 
We  had  not  travelled  long,  ere  some  mischance 
Di^oined  me  from  my  comrade :  and,  through 

fear 


Dismounting,  down  the  rough  and  stony  moor 
I  led  my  horse,  and,  stumbling  on,  at  length 
Came  to  a  bottom,  where  in  former  times 
A  murderer  had  been  hung  in  iron  chains. 
The  gibbet-mast  had  mouldered   down,   the 

bones 
And  iron  case  were  gone  ;  but  on  the  turf. 
Hard  by.  soon  after  that  fell  deed  was  wrought, 
Some  unknown  hand  had  carved  the  murderer's 

name. 
The  monumental  letters  were  inscribed 
In  times  long  past ;  but  still,  from  year  to  year. 
By  superstition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  grass  is  cleared  away,  and  to  this  hour 
The  characters  are  fresh  and  visible : 
A  casual  glance  had  shown  them,  and  I  fled. 
Faltering  and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  the  road : 
Then,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 
A  naked  pool  that  lay  beneath  the  hills. 
The  beacon  on  the  summit,  and,  more  neaf 
A  girl,  who  bore  a  pitcher  on  her  head. 
And  seemed  with  difficult  steps  to  force  her 

way 
Against  the  blowing  wind.     It  was,  in  truth, 
An  ordinary  sight ;  but  I  should  need 
Colours  and  words  that  are  unknown  to  man. 
To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness 
Which,  while  I  looked  all  round  for  my  lost 

guide. 
Invested  moorland  waste,  and  naked  pool. 
The  beacon  crowning  the  lone  eminence. 
The  female  and  her  garments  vexed  and  tossed 
By  the  strong  wind.    When,  in  the  blessed  hours 
Of  early  love,  the  loved  one  at  my  side, 
I  roamed,  in  daily  presence  of  this  scene. 
Upon  the  naked  pool  and  dreary  crags. 
And  on  the  melancholy  beacon,  fell 
A  spirit  of  pleasure  and  youth's  golden  gleam  ; 
And  think  ye  not  with  radiance  more  stiblime 
For  these  remembrances,  and  for  the  power 
They  had  lefl  behind?    So  feeling  comes  in  aid 
Of  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strength 
Attends  us,  if  but  once  we  have  been  strong. 
Oh  1  mystery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 
Proceed  thy  honours.     I  am  lost,  but  see 
In  simple  childhood  something  of  the  base 
On  which  thy  greatness  stands ;  but  this  I  feel. 
That  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must  give. 
Else  never  canst  receive.    The  days  gone  oy 
Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
Of  life :  tne  hiding-places  of  man's  power 
Open ;  I  would  approach  them,  but  they  close. 
I  see  by  glimpses  now  ;  when  age  comes  on. 
May  scarcely  see  at  all ;  and  I  would  give. 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can  ^ive. 
Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshnning. 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spuU  of  the  Past 
For  future  restoratioi^^rct  another 
Of  these  memorials  ^^ 

One  Christmas-time, 
On  the  glad  eve  of  its  dear  holidays. 
Feverish,  and  tired,  and  restless,  1  went  forth 
Into  the  fields,  impatient  for  the  sight 
or  those  led  i^Ufreys  that  should  bear  us  home; 
My  brothers  and  myself.    There  rose  a  crag. 
That,  from  the  meeting-point  of  two  highways 
Ascending,  overlooked  them  both,  far  stretched; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-uke,  and  gained  the  summit ;  'twas  a  day 
Tempestuous,  dark,  and  wild,  and  on  the  grass 
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I  sate  half-sheltered  by  a  naked  wall  ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  couched  a  sbgle  sheep. 
Upon  my  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood  ; 
With  those  companions  at  my  side,  I  watched, 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermitting  prospect  of  the  copse 
And  plain  beneatii.       Ere  we  to  school  re- 
turned,— 
That  drearer  time, — ere  we  had  been  ten  days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house,  he  died, 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then. 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.    ITie  event. 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brought,  appeared 
A  chastisement ;  and  when  I  callea  to  mind 
That  day  so  lately  past,  when  from  the  crag 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope ; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality. 
Yet  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  desires ; 
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And,  afterwards,  the  wind  and  sleety  rain, 
And  all  the  business  of  the  elements. 
The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree. 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone  wall. 
The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads 
Advanced  in  such  indisputable  shapes ; 
All  these  were  kindred  spectacles  and  sounds 
To  which  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would  drink. 
As  at  a  fountain  ;  and  on  winter  nights, 
Down  to  this  very  time,  when  storm  and  rain 
Beat  on  my  roof,  or,  haply,  at  noon-day, 
While  in  a  grove  I  walk,  whose  lofty  trees. 
Laden  with  summer's  thickest  foliage,  rock 
In  a  strong  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit. 
Some  inward  agitations  thence  arc  brought, 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile 
Thoughts  over  busy  in  the  course  they  took. 
Or  ammate  an  hour  of  vacant  ease.  ■ 
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IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,   HOW 
IMPAIRED  AND  RESTORED. 

CONCLUDED. 

From  Nature  doth  emotion  come,  and  moods 
Of  calmness  equally  are  Nature's  gift : 
This  is  her  glory  ;  these  two  attributes 
Are  sister  horns  that  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence  Genius,  bom  to  thrive  by  interchange 
Of  peace  and  excitation,  finds  in  her 
His  best  and  purest  friend ;  from  her  receives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth. 
From  her  that  happy  stillness  of  the  mind 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought. 

Such  benefit  the  humblest  intellects 
Partake  of,  each  in  their  degree  ;  'tis  mine 
To  speak,  what  I  myself  have  known  and  felt ; 
Smooth  task  1   for  words  find  easy  way,  in- 
spired 
By  gratitude,  and  confidence  in  truth. 
Long  time  in  search  of  knowledge  did  I  range 
The  field  of  human  life,  in  heart  and  mind 
Benighted  ;  but,  the  dawn  beginning;  now 
To  re-appear,  'twas  proved  that  not  m  vain 
I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason  ;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws  ;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes. 
No  heat  of  passion  or  excessive  zeal,  ^ 
No  vain  conceits  ;  provokes  tS  no  quick  turns 
Of  self-applauding  intellect :  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  exalts  by  humble  faith  ; 
Holds  up  before  the  mind  intoxicate 
With  present  objects,  and  the  busy  dance 
Of  things  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  show 
Of  objects  that  endure  ;  and  by  this  course 
Disposes  her,  when  over-fondly  set 
On  throwing  off  incumbrances,  to  seek 
In  man,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 
Whate'er  there  is  desirable  and  good 
Of  kindred  permanence,  unchanped  in  form 
And  function,  or,  through  sirio^ vicissitude 
Of  life  and  death,  revolving.  /Above  all 
Were    re-established    now    those    watchful 

thoughts 
Which,  seeing  little  worthy  or  sublime 
la  what  the  Historian's  pen  so  much  delights 


To  blazon — power  and  energy  detached 
From  moral  purpose — early  tutored  me 
To  look  with  feelings  of  fraternal  love 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  silent  station  in  this  beauteous  world. 

Thus  moderated,  thus  composed,  I  fotmd 
'  Once  more  in  Man  an  object  of  deught, 
I  Of  pure  imagination,  and  of  love  : 
And,  as  the  norizon  of  my  mind  enlarged. 
Again  I  took  the  intellectual  eye 
For  my  instructor,  studious  more  to  see 
Great  truths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  ones. 
Knowledge  was  given  accordingly  ;  my  trust 
Became  more  firm  in  feelings  tmit  had  stood 
The  test  of  such  a  trial ;  clearer  far 
My  sense  of  excellence — of  right  and  wrong : 
The  promise  of  the  present  time  retired 
Into  Its  true  proportion  ;  sanguine  schemes. 
Ambitious  projects,  pleased  me  less  ;  I  sought 
For  present  good  in  life's  familiar  face. 
And  built  thereon  my  hopes  of  good  to  comcg 


With  settling  judgments  now  of  what  ^uld 

last 
And  what  would  disappear ;  prepared  to  find 
Presumption,  folly,  madness,  in  the  men 
Who  thrust  themselves  upon  the  passive  world 
As  Rulers  of  the  world ;  to  see  in  these, 
Even  when  the  public  welfare  is  their  aim, 
Plans  without  thought,  or  built  on  theories 
Vague  and  unsound ;  and  having  brought  the 

books 
Of  modem  statists  to  their  proper  test. 
Life,  human  life,  with  all  its  sacred  claims 
Of  sex  and  age,  and  heaven-descended  rights. 
Mortal,  or  those  beyond  the  reach  of  death ; 
And  having  thus  discerned  how  dire  a  thing 
Is  worshipped  in  that  idol  proudly  named 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  whtre  alone  that 

wealth 
Is  lodged,  and  how  increased  ;  and  having 

gained^ 
A  more  judicious  knowledge  of  the  worth 
And  dignity  of  individual  man,    • 
No  composition  of  the  brain,  but  man 
Of  whom  we  read,  the  man  whom  we  behold 
With  our  own  eyes — I  could  not  but  inquire — 
Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore. 
But  greater,  though  in  .<;pirit  more  subdued— 
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Why  Is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
One  only  in  ten  thousand  f  What  one  is, 
Why  may  not  millions  be?    What  bars  are 

thrown  • 

By  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope? 
Our  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants. 
Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
If  not,  then  others  vani^  into  air. 
"  Inspect  the  basis  of  the  social  pile : 
Inquire,"  said  I,  "how  much  of  mental  power 
And  genuine  virtue  they  possess  who  live 
Bv  bodily  toil,  labour  exceeding  far 
Their  due  proportion,  under  all  the  weight 
Of  that  injustice  which  upon  ourselves 
Ourselves  entail."    Such  estimate  to  frame 
I  chiefly  looked  (what  need  to  look  beyond  ?) 
Among  the  natural  abodes  of  men. 
Fields  with  their  rural  works;  recalled  to 

mind 
My  earliest  notices  ;  with  these  compared 
The  observations  made  in  later  youtn. 
And  to  that  day  continued. — For  the  time 
Had  never  been  when  throes  of  mighty  Nations 
And  the  world's  tumult  unto  me  could  yield. 
How  far  soe'er  transported  and  possessed. 
Full  measure  of  content ;  but  still  I  craved 
An  intermingling  of  distinct  regards 
And  truths  of  individual  sympathy 
Nearer  ourselves.    Such  often  miglit  be  gleaned 
From  the  great  City,  else  k  must  have  proved 
To  me  a  heart-depressing  wilderness  ; 
But  much  was  wanting :  therefore  did  I  turn 
To  you,  ye  pathways,  and  ye  lonely  roads  ; 
Sought  you  enriched  with  everything  I  prized^ 
With  human  kindnesses  and  simple  joys. 

Oh !  next  to  one  dear  state  of  bliss,  vouch- 
safed 
Alas  I  to  few  in  this  untoward  world,  _ 
The  bliss  of  walking  dail^  in  life's  prime 
l*hrough  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we  love. 
While  yet  our  hearts  are  young,  while  yet  we 

^  oreathe 
Nothing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook, 
Deep  vale,  or  any  where,  the  home  of  both. 
From  ^hich  it  would  be  misery  to  stir : 
Oh  I  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  our  youth. 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight. 
Was  that  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day 
Where  I  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead  me  on 
To  wisdom ;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wafted  upon  the  wind  from  distant  lands, 
Sin^  notes  of  greeting  to  strange  fields  or  groves, 
Which  lacked  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in  turn : 
Ajid^  when  that  pleasant  toil  had  ceased  to 

please, 
Converse  wiui  men,  where  if  we  meet  a  face 
We  almost  meet  a  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long  long  ways  before,  by  cottace  bench. 
Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  traveller  rests. 

Who  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  his  eye 
The  winding  of  a  public  way?  the  sight, 

liar  object  as  it  is,  hath  wrought 
On  my  imagination  since  the  mom 
Of  childho<xl,  when  a  disappearing  line 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
The  naked  summit  of  a  far-off  hill 
Beyond  the  limits  that  my  feet  had  trod. 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity. 


Yes,  somethmg  of  the  grandeur  which  invests 
The  mariner  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  early  in  my  mind 
Surrounded,  too,  the  wanderers  of  the  earth; 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  I  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites ; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (passed 
In  fear}  have  walked  with  quicker  step ;  but  why 
Take  note  of  this  ?    When  I  began  to  enquire. 
To  watch  and  question  those  I  met,  and  speaJc 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  in  which  I  daily  read 
With  most  delight  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears,  re- 
vealed ; 
There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls. 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes.  And — now  convinced  at  heart 
How  little  those  formalities,  to  which 
With  overweening  trust  alone  we  give 
The  name  of  Education,  have  to  do 
With  real  feeling  and  just  sense  ;  how  vain 
A  correspondence  with  the  talking  world 
Proves  to  the  most ;  and  called  to  make  good 

search 
If  man's  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 
WiUi  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  ignorance; 
If  virtue  be  indeed  so  hard  to  rear. 
And  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon — 
I  prized  such  walks  stiU  more,  for  there  I  found 
Hope  to  my  hope,  and  to  my  pleasure  peace 
Ann  steadiness,  and  healing  and  repose 
To  every  angry  passion.    There  I  heard, 
From  mouths  of  raenpbscure  and  lowly,  truths 
Replete  with  honour ;  sounds  in  unison 
With  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

There  are  who  think  that  strong  affection, 

love 
Known  by  whatever  name,  is  falsely  deemed 
A  gift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  use, 
Otvulgar  nature ;  that  its  growth  requires 
Retirement,  leisure,  language  purified 
By  manners  studied  and  elaborate  ; 
That  whoso  feels  such  passion  in  its  strength 
Must  live  within  the  very  Ught  and  air 
Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 
True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than  death 
Salutes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown, 
And  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 
From  day  to  day  pre-occupy  the  ground 
Of  the  anections,«nd  to  Nature's  self 
Oppose  a  deeper  nature ;  there,  indeed. 
Love  cannot  be  ;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  case 
Amon^  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick. 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed. 
— Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I  feel 
How  we  mislead  each  other ;  above  all. 
How  books  misl«id  us,  seeking  their  reward 
From  judgments  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who  see 
By  artificial  lights ;  how  they  debase 
Tne  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few ; 
Effeminately  level  down  the  truth 
To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 
Of  being  understood  at  once,  or  else 
Throueh  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the  heads 
That  framed  them ;  flattering  self-coaceit  with 

words. 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
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Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
Fnaarman,  neglect  the  universal  heart. 


Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I  saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds. 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within. 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  show.— 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel,  tl^at  protects 
Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song ;  of  these. 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task, 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Dead  boldly  with  substantial  things  ;  in  truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these,  ^ 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due :  thus  haply  shall  I  teach, 
Inspire  ;  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope, — my  theme 
No  other  thqn  the  very  heart  of  man, 
As  foun4  among  the  biest  of  those  who  live, 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith. 
Nor  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though 

few. 
In  Nature's  presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight ; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me:  it  shall  be  my  pride 
That  I  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  ground. 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular ; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  prombe 
Bo  read  the  invisible  soul ;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished ;  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent,, 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired. 
Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these. 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  enen^,  and  will. 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  woxds 
As  native  passion  dictates..    Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed. 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase  ; 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse : 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 

power. 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy : 
Words  are  but  under<igents  in  their  souls ; 
When  they  are  graspmg  with  their  greatest 

strength. 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them :  this  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  Who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service  ;  knoweth,  loveth  us^ 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world 


Also,  about  this  time  did  I  rcceTU*. 
Convictions  still  more  strong  than  heretofore, 
Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good, 
And  graciously  composed,  but  that,  no  less. 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 


The  outade  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 

Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  fiice 

Of  human  life.     I  felt  that  the  array 

Of  act  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form. 

Is  mainly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 

What  passion  malces  them ;  that  meanwhile  the 

forms 
Of  Nature  have  a  passion  in  themselves, 
That  intermingles  with  those  works  of  man 
To  which  she  summons  him ;  althoi^h  the  works 
Be  mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  own ; 
And  that  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  hence 
May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever  Nature  leads  ;  that  he  hath  stood 
By  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old. 
And  so  shall  stand  for  ever.    Dearest  Friend  I 
If  thou  partake  the  animating  faith 
That  PoetSf  even  as  Prophets,  each  with  each 
Connected  m  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth. 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty, 
Hoiven's  g:ift,  a  sense  that  fits  him  to  perceive 
Objects  unseen  before,  thou  wilt  not  bnune 
The  humblest  of  this  band  who  dares  to  hope 
That  unto  him  hath  also  been  vouchsafed 
An  insight  that  in  some  sort  he  possesses, 
A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his. 
Proceeding  from  a  source  of  untaught  things, 
Creative  and  enduring,  may  become 
A  power  like  one  of  Nature's.    To  a  hope 
Not  less  ambitious  once  among  the  wilds 
Of  Sarum's  Plain,  my  youthful  spirit  was  raised; 
There,  as  I  ranged  at  ¥dll  the  pastoral  downs 
Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  the  bare  white 

roads 
Lengthen ing[  in  solitude  their  dreary  line. 
Time  with  his  retinue  of  ages  fled 
Backwards,  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I  saw 
Our  dim  aficestral  Past  in  vision  clear  ; 
Saw  multitudes  of  men,  and,  here  and  there, 
A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf-skin  vest, 
With  shield  and  stone-axe,  stride  across  the 

wold ; 
The  voice  of  spears  was  hearxl,  the  rattling  spear 
Shaken  by  arms  of  mighty  bone,  in  strength. 
Long  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty.   . 
I  called  on  Darkness — but  before  the  word 
Was  uttered,  midnight  darkness  seemed  to  take 
All  objects  from  my  sight ;  and  lo !  again 
The  Desert  visible  by  dismal  flames ; 
It  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  fed 
With  living  men — how  deep  the  groans  I  the 

voice 
Of  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thrills 
The  monumental  hillocks,  and  the  pomp 
Is  for  both  worlds,  the  living  and  tne  dead. 
At  other  moments — (for  through  that  wide  waste 
Three  summer  days  I  roamedJ  where'er  the 

Plain 
Was  figured  o|er  with  circles,  lines,  or  mounds. 
That  yet  survive,  a  work,  as  some  divine. 
Shaped  by  the  Druid%  so  to  represent 
Their  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  image  forth 
The  constellations — gently  was  I  charmed 
Into  a  waking  dream,  a  reverie 
That,  with  believing  eyes,  where'er  I  turned. 
Beheld  long-bearded  teachers,  with  white  wands 
Uplifted,  pointing  to  the  staxry  sky. 
Alternately,  and  plain  below,  while  breath 
Of  music  swaved  their  motions,  and  the  waste 
Rejoiced  with  them  and  me  in  those  tweet 

sounds. 
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This  for  the  past,  smd  things  that  may  be 

viewed 
Or  fancied  in  the  obscurity  of  yean 
From  monumental  hints :  and  thou,  O  Friend  I 
Pleased  with  some  unpremeditated  strains 
That  served  those  wanderings  to  beguile,  hast 

said 
That  then  and  there  my  mind  had  exercised 
Upon  the  vulgar  fonns  of  present  things. 
The  actual  world  of  our  £similiar  days. 
Yet  higher  power;  had  caught  from  them  a 

tone. 
An  image,  and  a  character,  by  books 
Not  hitherto  reflected.    Call  we  this 
A  partial  judgment— and  yet  why?  for  ihm 
We  were  as  strangers ;  and  I  may  not  speak 


Thus  wrongfully  of  verse,  however  rude. 
Which  on  thy  young  imagixmtion,  trained 
In  the  great  City,  broke  like  light  from  far. 
Moreover,  each  man's  Mind  is  to  hetself 
Witness  and  judge  ;  and  I  remember  well 
That  in  life's  every-day  appearances 
I  seemed  about  this  time  to  gain  clear  sight 
Of  a  new  world — a  world,  too,  that  was  fit 
To  be  transmitted,  and  to  other  eves 
Made  visible  ;  as  ruled  by  those  nxed  laws 
Whence  spiritual  dig;nity  originates, 
Which  do  both  give  it  being  and  maintain 
A  balance,  an  ennobling  interchan£[e 
Of  action  from  without  and  from  within ; 
The  excellence^  pure  function,  and  best  power 
Both  of  the  object  seen,  and  eye  that  sees. 


BOOK  FOURTEENTH. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  one  of  those  exctnrsions  (may  they  ne'er 
Fade  firom  remembrance  I)  through  the  North* 

em  tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  3routhful  friend, 
I  left  BethgelerTs  huts  at  couch  ing-time. 
And  westward  took  my  way,  to  see  the  sun 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.  ^  To  the  door 
Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  mountain's  base 
We  came,  ana  roused  the  shepherd  who 

attends 
The  adventurous  stranger's  steps,  a  trusty 

guide: 
Then,  cheered  by  short  refireshment,  sallied 

forth.  • 

It  was  a  close,  warm,  breezeless  summer 

jiight, 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all  the  sky ; 
But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mcAintain-side.     The  mist  soon  girt  us 

round. 
And,  after  ordinary  txavellen'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each  into  commerce  with  his  private  thoughts: 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  myself 
Was  nothing  either  seen  or  heard  that  checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The  shepherd's  lurcher,  who,  among  the  crags, 
Had  to  nis  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent. 
This  small  adventure,  for  even  such  it  seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.    With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 
With  ea^er  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thoughts. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away. 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  each  from  each. 
And  I,  as  chanced,  the  foremost  of  the  band ; 
When  at  my  feet  the   ground   appeared  to 

brighten. 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter  still ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the  cause. 
For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 

■M?'^  '*^** "  fe'^i  """^  lo]  as  I  looked  up^ 
The  Moon  hung  nalced  In  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist 
A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 


All  over  this  still  ocean  ;  and  beyond. 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched. 
In  headlands,  tongues,  and  promontory  shapes 
Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  m^yesty. 
Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  readu 
Not  so  the  ethereal  vault ;  encroachment  none 
Was  there,  nor  loss ;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  light 
In  the  clear  presence  of  the  full-orbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation,  gazed 
Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 
All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a  rift — 
Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we  stood, 
tAfixedy  abysmal  ^^^^m3^j)reathing-ylar;eK- 
Mountea  the  roar  pf  WSUers;  fblre'nts,  streams 
Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  I 
Hesurd  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour. 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolved 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits  of  the  night 
And  three  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm 

thought 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  the  t3rpe 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  craves. 
What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become. 
There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  "POP  infinity,  that  broods 
OV(t  llie  dark  aoyss,  mtent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  stream ;  a  mind  sustained 
ByrecQgpitions  of  transcendent  powei^ 
Insense  conducting  to  laeanbiui,"' 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  privilege. 
One  function,  above  all)  of  such  a  mind 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting  forth, 
'Mid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime. 
That  mutual  domination  which  she  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  fiice  of  outward  things. 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted,  so  endowed 
With  interchangeable  supremacy. 
That  men,  least  sensitive,  see^ear,  perceive. 
And  cannot  choose  but  feel.   The  power,  which 

all 
Acknowledge  when  thus  moved,  which  Nature 

thus 
To  bodily  wenait  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorioiu  faculty 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  them  as  their  own. 
This  is  the  very  qnrit  in  which  they  deal 
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With  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe : 
They  from  their  native  selves  can  send  abroad 
Kindred  mutations ;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence  ;  and,  whene'er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
By  its  inevitable  mastery. 
Like  ang^els  stopped  upon  the  wing  by  sound 
Of  harmony  from  Heaven's  remotest  spheres. 
Them  the  enduring  and  the  transient  both 
Serve  to  exalt ;  they  build  up  greatest  things 
From  least  suggestions ;  ever  on  the  watch. 
Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon, 
They  need  not  extraordinary  calk 
To  rouse  them  ;  in  a  world  of  life  they  live. 
By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled. 
But  by  their  quickening  impulse  made  more 

prompt 
To  hold  fit  converse  with  the  spiritual  world, 
And  with  the  generations  of  mankind 
Spread  over  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
Age  after  age,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
ypr>4hcy  ar»  Poirei'ST  Mtt^-fa-rt^xi  "the  highest 

J^liss  _  •• 

That  fieilTtan  know  is  theirs— the  conscious- 
ness 
Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
Through   every   image   and   through   every 

thought, 
And  all  affections  by  communion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  divine ; 
Hence  endless  occupation  for  the  Soul, 
Whether  discursive  or  intuitive  ; 
Hence  cheerfulness  for  acts  of  daily  life, 
Emotions  which  best  foresight  need  not  feai*. 
Most  worthy  then  of  trust  when  most  intense. 
Hence,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrongs  that  crush 
Our  hearts — if  here  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
May  with  fit  reverence  be  applied— that  peace 
Which  passeth  understanding,  that  repose 
In   moral  judgments   which  from  tnis  pure 

source 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be  sought  in  yain^ 

Oh !  who  is  he  that  hath  his  whole  life  long 
Preserved,  enlarged,  this  freedom  in  himself? 
For  this  alone  is  genuine  liberty : 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  who  hath  held 
That  course  unchecked,  unerring,  and  untired, 
In  one  perpetual  progress  smooth  and  bright? — 
A  humbler  destiny  have  we  retraced. 
And  told  of  lapse  and  hesitating  choice. 
And  backward  wanderings  along  thorny  wa^rs: 
Yet— compassed  round  by  mountain  solitudes. 
Within  whose  solemn  temple  I  received 
Mv  earliest  visitations,  careless  then 
Oi  what  was  given  me  ;  and  which  now  I  range, 
A  meditative,  ofb  a  suffering  man — 
Do  I  declare — in  accents  which,  from  truth 
Deriving  cheerful  confidence,  shall  blend 
Their  modulation  with  these  vocal  streams — 
That,  whatsoever  falls  my  better  mind, 
Revolving  with  the  accidents  of  life, 
May  have  sustained,  that,  howsoe'er  misled. 
Never  did  I,  in  quest  of  right  and  wrong, 
Tamper  with  conscience  from  a  private  aim ; 
Nor  was  in  any  public  hope  the  dupe 
Of  selfish  passions  ;  nor  did  ever  yield 
Wilfully  to  mean  cares  or  low  pursuits, 
But  shrunk  with  apprehensive  jealousy 
From  every  combiiiation  which  might  aid 


The  tendency,  loo  potent  in  itself. 

Of  use  and  custom  to  bow  down  die  90ul 

Under  a  growing  weight  of  vulgar  sense. 

And  substitute  a  universe  of  death 

For   that  which   moves  with   light  and  life 

informed. 
Actual,  divine,  and  true.    To  fear  and  love. 
To  love  as  i)rime  and  chief^  for  there  fear  ends. 
Be  this  ascribed  ;  to  early  intercourse. 
In  presence  of  sublime  or  beautiful  forms, 
With  the  adverse  principles  of  pain  and  joy — 
Evil,  as  one  is  rashly  named  by  men 
Who  know  not  wbiat  they  speak.      By  love 

subsists 
All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love ; 
That  gone,  we  are  as  dust. — Behold  the  fields 
In  balmy  spring-time  full  of  rising  flowers 
And  joyous  creatures ;  see  that  pair,  the  lamb 
And  the  lamb's  mother,  and  their  tender  ways 
Shall  touch  thee  to  the  heart ;  thou  caUest  this 

love, 
And  not  inaptly  so,  fob  love  it  is. 
Far  as  it  carries  thee.  ( In  some  green  bower 
Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 
The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world : 
There  linger,  listening,  gazing,  with  delight 
Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable  ! 
Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 
Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without 

awe ; 
Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  prayer. 
By  heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chains  the 

soul. 
Lifted,  in  imion  with  the  purest,  best. 
Of  earth-bom  passions,  on  the  wings  of  praise 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  llirone.  j 

''TTiis  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 
And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 
This  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  source 
Of  our  long  labour :  we  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is  faintly  heard 
Its  natal  murmur ;  followed  it  to  h'ght 
And  open  day ;  accompanied  its  course 
Amon|^  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulphed  ; 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid  breast 
The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  life  ; 
And  lastly,  from  its  progress  have  we  drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human,  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 
So  also  hath  that  intellectual  Love, 
For  they  arc  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividually.—  Here  must  thou  be,  O  Man ! 
Power  to  thyself;  no  Helper  hast  thou  here ; 
Here  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state : 
No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work : 
No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
To  fashion  this  ability  ;  'tis  thine.  ^ 
The  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
From  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship. 
Else  is  not  thine  at  all.     But  joy  to  him, 
Oh,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath  laid 
Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years  I 
For  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do, 
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All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 

Or  dear  voice  uticr,  to  complete  the  man. 

Perfect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself, 

All  shall  be  his :  and  ne  whose  sou!  haUi  risen 

Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 

Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness ;  his  heart 

Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart ; 

Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full, 

Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  desires, 

Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Child  of  my  parents  !  Sister  of  my  soul ! 
Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  elsewhere 
Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Which  I  from  thee  imbibed  :  and  'tis  most  true 
That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less  ; 
For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  and  the  touch 
Of  kindred  hands  that  opened  out  the  springs 
Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 
Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  marked 
In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 
That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth. 
Still,  to  the  very  going-out  pf  youth, 
I  too  exclusively  esteemed  tfuii  love. 
And  sought  that  beauty,  which,  as  Milton 

sings. 
Hath  terror  in  it    Thou  didst  soften  down 
This  over-sternness ;  but  for  thee,  dear  Friend! 
My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had  stood 
In  her  original  self  too  confident. 
Retained  too  long  a  countenance  severe ; 
A  rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the  clouds 
Familiar,  and  a  favourite  of  the  stars : 
But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers. 
Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  the  breeze, 
And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their  nests 
And  warble  in  its  chambers.    At  a  time 
When  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 
Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  back 
Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 
A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself. 
When  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new 

sense 
Of  exauisite  regard  for  common  things. 
And  all  the  earth  was  budding  with  these  gifts 
Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  breath. 
Dear  Sister  I  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  mv  steps.    Thereafter  came 
One  whom  with  tnee  uiendship  had  early 

]>aired; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low  \ 
Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 
Shines,  in  the  brightest  of  ten  thousand  ^tars, 
And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp 
Couched  in  the  dewy  grass. 

With  such  a  theme, 
Coleridge  I  with  this  my  ar|rument,  of  thee 
Shall  I  be  silent  ?    O  capacious  Soul  I 
Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and  understand, 
And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of  love. 
Shall  I  be  mute,  ere  thou  be  spoken  of? 
Thy  kindred  influence  to  my  ncart  of  hearts 
Did  also  find  its  way.    Thus  fear  relaxed 
Her  ovor-weening  grasp ;   thus  thoughts  and 

things 
In  the  self-haunting  spirit  learned  to  take 
More  rational  proportions  ;  mystery, 
The  inctimbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul. 


Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity. 

Admitted  more  habituallv  ji  mild 

Interposition — a  serene  delight 

In  closelier  gathering  cares,  such  as  become 

A  human  creature,  howsoe'er  endowed. 

Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name:^„^i# 

And  so  the  deep  enthusiaotic  joy,  ^^•*'^ 

The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 

From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 

stemmed 
And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  .stay 
Of  Providence  ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty. 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storm.s,  and 

there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with 

herbs. 
At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours. 

And  noWf  O  Friend  !  this  history  is  brought 
To  its  appointed  close  :  the  discipline 
And  consummation  of  a  Poet's  mind^ 
In  everything  that  stood  most  prominent. 
Have  faithfuUy  been  pictured;  we  have  reached 
The  time  (our  guiding  object  from  the  first) 
When  we  may,  not  presumptuouslv,  I  hope. 
Suppose  my  powers  so  far  confirmed,  and  such 
My  knowledge,  as  to  make  me  capable 
Of  building  up  a  Work  that  shall  endure. 
Yet  much  hatn  been  omitted,  as  need  was  ; 
Of  books  how  much  1  and  even  of  the  other 

wealth 
That  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields. 
Far  more :  for  Nature's  secondary  grace 
Hath  hitherto  been  barely  touched  upon, 
The  charm  more  superficial  that  attends 
Her  works,  as  ihcy  present  to  Fancy's  choice 
Apt  illustrations  oi  tne  moral  world, 
Caught  at  a  glance,  or  traced  with  curious  pains. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  O  Friend  !  (I  speak 
With  due  regret)  how  much  is  overlooked 
In  humatt  nature  and  her  subtle  ways. 
As  studied  first  in  ouf  own  hearts,  and  then 
In  life  among  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Varying  their  composition  and  their  hue, 
Where^r  we  move,  under  the  diverse  shapes 
That  individual  character  presents 
To  an  attentive  eye.     For  progress  meet. 
Along  this  intricate  and  difficult  path, 
Whate'er  was  wanting,  something  had  I  gained. 
As  one  of  many  schoolfellows  compelled. 
In  hardy  independence,  to  stand  up 
Amid  conflicting  interests,  and  the  shock 
Of  various  tempers ;  to  endure  and  note 
What  was  not  understood,  though  known  to  be; 
Among  the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate. 
Honour  and  shame,  looking  to  right  and  left. 
Unchecked  by  innocence  too  delicate. 
And  moral  notions  too  intolerant, 
Sympathies  too  contracted.  Hence,  when  called 
To  take  a  station  among  men,  the  step 
Was  easier,  the  transition  more  secure. 
More  profitable  also ;  for  the  mind 
Leims  from  such  timely  exercise  to  keep 
In  wholesome  separation  the  two  natures. 
The  one  that  feels,  the  other  that  observes. 

Yet  one  word  more  of  personal  concern  ; — 
Since  I  withdrew  unwillingly  from  France, 
I  led  an  undomestic  wanderer's  life. 
In  London  chiefly  harboured,  whence  I  roamed. 
Tarrying  at  will  in  many  a  pleasant  spot 
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Apan  from  all  ih 


1  bid  iiqLo  the  Uic  wbicb  1  hAd  Lived, 
WhenutthDut    HcuInotaioicefremllKS 
Which 'lii  reprtach  to  hewl    Anon  I  rose 
At  ir  on  winp,  and  om  beneub  dm  URlched 
Vaat  prospect  of  (he  world  which  I  had  been 
And  wat:  and  hence  thiiSoiiE.  which  like  a  Lark 

To  earth  altempeted  and  her  deep-drawn  liihi, 
Ye<  eenmng  .llin  lore,  and  in  the  eod 
All  (Tatulaol,  if  rifbll]'  UDdeiuood. 

"'TVTielher  to  me  ■hall  be  allMled  life, 
And,  with  life,  power  to  accomplish  aught  of 

That  will  bo'deemed  no  iniul^ient  plea 
For  having  [ivtn  the  tiory  of  nwielf. 
Uall  un™»in:  bul,  beloved  Friend  1 

Than  any  livSieM  sighi  of  yeiutrday. 
That  lummer,  under  whoie  indulgent  tkiei 
Upon  imooth  QuaniDck'i  airy  lidge  wc  roved 
Unchecked,  orloiiered  'mid  ber  lylvan  conbi, 
Tfaou  in  bewitching  word«,  with  happy  heart, 
Didu  chauni  Ihe  nnon  of  thai  Ancient  Man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  nierul  woec 
Didit  utter  of  the  Lady  Chriuabel : 

■"-^' =-"-  — *-  ^-tbour,  steeped 

uilap,"wa<  found. 


er  tlie  pcnii  of  bis  moonlight  ride, 

ar  the  loud  waterbll ;  nr  her  who  Hte 

miseiv  near  the  miKiable  Thorn  ; 


*!  the  huloiy  of"  Poet'.  ™^     "* 

ul  and  later  poniont  of  Ihii  gift 
een  prepared,  not  with  the  buo 

le  our  daily  portion  when  wc  fint 
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THX   RIGHT  HONODKABLE 


EARL  OP  LONSDALE,  II 


Oft.  thrOQEb  Iby  £iir  donuiiiB,  iUusDuHu  Peer  f  Of  bigh  mpect  and  cndtude  lUKerc 

In  youth  1  rsaiiual,  on  youthful  pleuum  bent;  Ctadly  would  I  havswiutcd  till  m]'  usi 

And  miucd  in  lacky  cell  or  lylTiui  tent.  Had  ludied  ib  close  :  bui  Lire  k  iii»i 

Bcnidc  twift-ioving  Lowiheri  cufRol  dear.  And  Hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream 

— Now,  by  ihT  can  bcbicDdad,  I  appear  ThenfbrE,  Cor  what  i>  hen  pnduced,  1 

BeI<irslhee..LoHSSAi.E.aiidlhi>Workpnunt,  Thyfavour:  muting  that  thou  will  not 

A  token  (max  >'  prore  ■  nionument  I)  The  ofieriog,  Ihougli  imperfeei,  pcemaLi 

WllUAH  WOXDSWO 


hat  appriied  tbat  it  belonfi  to  the  Kcood  part 
«r  a  lone  »Dd  Libsriout  Work,  which  ii  lo  con- 
lisi  of  vim  parii.— The  Author  wUl  candidly 
■cknowledge  thai,  if  the  £ni  of  these  had ' 
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and  Education  had  qualified  him  for 

Cloyment  Ai  subsidiary  lo  this  pre., , 
D  undanook  to  r«ord,  in  Terse,  the  onjctu 
and  pn>cnu  of  bis  own  powers,  as  far  as  ne 
was  acquainted  with  them.     I1iat  Work,  ad- 


it may  bepropertn  slate  whence  the  poe 
of  whKi;  The  ^cutsion  is  a  pan.  deri^ 
Title  of  Thi    RiO-Usk.— Sereral    yean  a) 

tains,  wilh  the  ho«  of  being  enSleTtTn 
•Tort  a  literary  Work  that  nighl  li»e.  il  w 
a  reuonable  thing  that  he  ihouid  take  a  revii 
of  hia  own  mind,  and  uamiue  how  bs  N  ati 


I  knowledfte  and  gi 


is  deep]/  uidcbled,  has  be 


long  iinished  ;  and  ihe  i 

ID  commse  a  philoHipiiical  poem,  containing 

eniided,  The  Recluse  ;'as  havin;;  for  i'u  principal 

iLTlDg  in  retlremenL — TTie  preparatory  poem  is 
biographical,  and  cenductt  the  history  of  the 
Author's  mind  to  the  point  when  he  was  em- 
boldened to  hop*  that  his  faoildei  were  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  entering  upon  Ihe  arduous 

the  two  Works  have  the  same  kind  of  nbition 

the  anie-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  goMc 
church,  Conttnuing  this  allusion,  he  mav  he 
permitted  u  add.  that  hii  minor  Pieces,  which 
liare  been  kHig  before  the  PuMic,  when  they 

the  attentive  Reader  to  have  such  connection 
wilh  the  main  Waik  aa  Bay  giye  tlwm  cUia  to 
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be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  those 
edifices. 

llie  Author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much 
of  performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpub- 
lished, if  he  had  not  thought' that  the  labour 
bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore 
and  now  laid  before  the  Public  entitled  him  to 
candid  attention  for  such  a  statement  as  he 
thinks  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his  en- 
deavours to  please  and,  he  would  hope,  to 
benefit  his  countrymen. — Nothing  further  need 
be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
The  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  meditations 
in  the  Author^s  own  person ;  and  that  in  the 
intermediate  part  (The  Excursion)  the  inter- 
vention of  characters  speaking  is  employed, 
and  something  of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  Author's  intention  formally  to 
announce  a  system :  it  was  more  animating  to 
him  to  proceed  in  a  different  course  ;  and  if  he 
shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear 
thoughts,  livelv  images,  and  strong  feelings, 
the  Reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extractmg 
the  system  for  himself.  And  in  the  mean  time 
the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  book  of  The  Recluse,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  kind  of  Prospectus  of  the  design 
and  scope  of  the  whole  Poem. 

"  On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life, 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  ofl  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed  ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they  come, 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  Soul —  an  impulse  to  herself— 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  Truth,  ofGrandeur,  Beauty,  Love,and  Hope, 
And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith  ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power ; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Conscience  only,  and  Uie  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all-. 
I  sing :— '  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few !' 

So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked,  the 
Bard— 
In  holiest  mood.    Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven  I 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep— and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  h«aven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  pitt  forth  in  personal  form — 
Jehovah — ^with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  Angek,  and  the  emovreal  thrones — 
I  pass  them  unalarmed.     Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams — can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 


Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— Beauty — a  hving  Presence  of  the  earth. 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Wluph  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neighbour.     Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortiuiate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Soughtin  the  Atlantic  Main— why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  wasf 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation  : — and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures  ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted : — and  how  exquisitely,  too — 
llieme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Slind  ; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
Accomplish  :—  this  is  our  high  argument. 
—  Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  nf  ar  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed  ; 
Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish ;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  aoove  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities — may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment ;  that  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn! — 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit !  that  inspir'st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come  ;  and  dost  possess 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets:  upon  mc  bestow 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  Sonpj 
With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine, 
Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure. 
Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere !— And  il  with 

this 
T  mix  more  lowly  matter  ;  with  the  thing 
Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 
Contemplating  ;  and  who,  and  what  he  was— 
llie  transitory  Being  that  beheld 
This  Vision ;  when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived ; 
Be  not  this  labour  useless.     If  such  theme 
May  sort  with  highest   objects,  then— dread 

Power  I 
Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination— mav  my  Life 
Express  the  image  of  a  ]better  time. 
More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners '. — nur^e 
My  Heart  in    genuine    freedom :  —  all    pure 

thoughts 
Be  with  me  :— so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support*  and  aieer  me  to  the  end !  ** 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


THE  WANDERER. 


ARGUMENT. 

A  summer  forenoon. — ^The  Author  reaches  a 

ruined  Cottage  upon  a  Common,  and  there 

meets  with  a  revered  Friend,  the  Wanderer, 

of  whose  education  and  course  of  life  he  gives 

an  account— The  Wanderer,  while  resting 

under  the  shade  of  the  Trees  that  sturouna 

the  Cottage,  relates  the  History  of  its  last 

Inhabitant 

-  'TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 

Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 

Through  a  pale  steam;  but  all  the  northern 

downSf 
In  clearest  air  astiending,  showed  far  off 
A  surface  cappled  b'cr  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds;  shadows  that  lay  in 

spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  olcasant  sunshine  interposed : 
To  him  most  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
f  Where  the  wren  warbles,  while  the  dreaming 
man. 
Half-conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  side-long  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  (impending  covert,  thrown  ^ 
To  nner  dLstance.  •   Mine  was  at  that  hour 
Far  other  lot.  yet  with  good  hope  that  soon 
Under  a  shade  as  grateful  I  should  find 
Kest,  and  be  welcomed  there  to  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  Common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  turf 
Were  baffled  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
JJrhe  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face, 
A  sAnd  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. ' 

^  Upon  that  open  moorland  stood  a  grove. 

The  wished-for  port  to  which  my  course  was 

bound. 
Thither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  bv  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms. 
Appeared  a  roofless  Hut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other! — I  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
•The  Friend  I  sought ;  a  Man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage-bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before~-alone 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
"^   •A'umed  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that 
sUfF 
Afforded,  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detainea  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
■   Graceful  support ;  his  countenance  as  he  stood 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remained 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting. — For  the  night 
p  \  ^*  parted,  nothing  willinely  ;  and  now 
2S  -'  He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here, 
Under  the  covert  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  Friends ;  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 


In  the  antique  market-village  where  was  passed 
My  school-time,  an  apartment  he  had  owned. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks,  too  thoughtful  for  mv  y)»rs. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight  pt  U 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.     Many  a  time, 
On  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walked ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen ;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind^ 
Turned  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs,  the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibe(L^^ 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care  'f'^ 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-ground,  in  time  of 

drought 

Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  1 

Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
Bv  Nature  ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ;  ^  ^ 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  vcrse,T  "V 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth,  /' 
It  was  denied  them  to  actjuire^  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe,  • 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame) 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured 

Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time,    gmr/^ 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within,  ^  ^_, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthoughiof.    Strongest  '  ^s*"^'' 

minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least;  else  surely  this  Man  had  not 

left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproctaimed. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light. 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honoured — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  i>^  VJSff 
The  feeling  iileasures  of  his  loneliness,/  •p^ 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with— I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads. 
The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm,         ^tjp 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground,  f^y^ 
His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  ofisoring, ) 

dwelt ; 

A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor  I 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God  ;  the  very  children  taught  /  -j 

Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word,    /  'J 
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And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  fttrictncM  scarcely  known  on  English 
ground. 

From  his  nxth  year,  die  Boy  of  whom  I 

speak, 
n  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
ut,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilotts 
days 

Of  long-cobtinuing  winter,  he  repaired, 
JEouipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  Dullding  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge. 
Remote  from  view  of  city  ^>ire.  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  I  ^  From  tnat  Ueak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 


in  soiituae  rcturamg.  mw  ine  nms  -q^  ^  ^  ^        g     j^  ^^  ^ ^  ^  ^^ 

And  .««U«lUm»^U»  wood,  with  CO  out    ^y'TSTdS^t^'SSrh.. 
,  •  To  whom  h.  might  c«*«  U«  Uuog.  he  «w.\  JJ^l  i!.tSy'''<ZlSSf^i;^.?"  ""*"' 
ly  *  :^  1*.^?"'<'*»^  of  hi.  mmd  WCTB  laid.        p  godi  was  the   Boj-bat  for  the 


In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free, 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 


i   uThl^^^A  5r«  J^n^^d  thl'^^.r     What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top  ^ 
I    Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power     of  some  hold  headLmd.  he  beheld  the  sun        . 


f  / 


Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
So  vividly  ^eat  objects  that  they  lay 
Upon  his  mind  like  substances,  whose  presence 
Perplexed  the  bodily  sense.  I  He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compars 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and 

forms; 
And.  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain  ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
,  The  liveliness  of  <freama.    Nor  did  he  fail, 
f. '  While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
■*  'Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite — ^nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning : — In  the  after-day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 
And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppresse<i^ 
^  .^ven  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 
Expression  ever  varying  I 

Thus  informed. 
He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
'  And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth, 
And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power 
which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
s  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 

ut  eagerlv  he  read,  and  read  again, 

liate^r  the  minister's  old  shell  supplied  ; 

le  life  and  death  of  martvrt,  who  sustained. 

^ith  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
rlriumphantly  displayed  in  records  Icit 
Of  persecution,  and  the  Covenant — times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 

I        hour! 
A|id  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 


That  left  half-told  the  preternatural  tale,/ 
Romance  of  giants,  duooide  of  fiends 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth  ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-dbowed,  and  lean-aAkJed 

too, 
¥rtth  long  and  ghostly  shanks— farms  which 

once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  I 

In  his  heart. 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  visitant^ 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things^ 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  £ace 


«Q 


Youth 


growing 


Of  some  bold  headland,  he  behdd  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  woild  in  light  1    He 

looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  eladness  lay 
Beneath  him : — Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were 

touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  fcrm,  ^ 

All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up   '^  '  - 
His  animal  beinz ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  thev  were  his  life. 
In  sucn  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour  " 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  ne  proffered  no  request; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power  ^  j(j 

That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  !  '^ 

A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
Such  intercourse  wan  his,  and  in  this  sort  • 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  Assessed. 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  brizht,  appeared 
The  written  promise  I    Early  had  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displa}^ 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he/cei  his  faitn. 
All  things^  responsive  to  the  writing,  th^re 
Breathed  immortality,  revolvinpf  life,    1^" 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  mflnite : 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  tuid  comprehensive  I  Low  desires, 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his 

heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude,  ' 

Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind,  .  ^^ 

And  whence  thev  flowed ;  and  from  them  he  V* 

acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  thro'  patience ;  thence 

he  learned 
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In  oft-recurring  hours  of  Sober  thought 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time  ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
^.^  The  book  wat  most  had  tempted  his  desires 

4^4^  WhUe  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  up<m  that  mighty  orb  of  sonff. 
The  divine  Milton.     Lwe  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
Hui  School-master  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of'^truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
X  OCThese  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale, 
HpUow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In- pensive  idleness.    What  could  ne  do^ 
Thu^  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours?    Yet.  still  uppermost. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  ne  felt. 
Though  ^ct  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  thai  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her 
hues, 
t  ji'Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars  1    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years^  that  shows 
>)  Inscribed  upon  its  visionary  sides 

^\t^  ^¥kiit  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  recnrds  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told, 
Accumulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With 'Still  increasing   weight;   he    was  o'er> 

powered 
By  Nature ;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind ;  by  mastery  and  hope. 
And  the  first  viigin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
.« Full- often  wished  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
V^  When  they  were  silent :  bx  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tedi^tuous  nights  —  the   conflict   and   the 

sounds 
That  live  in  darkness.     From  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  asked  repose ;  and.  failing  oft  to  win 
The  p^ace  required,  ne  scanned  the  laws  of 

light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
t)  'TuVaried  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
*       And  vainly  bv  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  tne  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thou^t. 
Thus  was  he  reared :  much  wanting  to  asSiSt 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
i  And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 


Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  con- 
tent 
The  keen,  the  wholesome,  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.  V  J  /*) 

—-But,  froaapaet  Kberty,  and  tried  restraints,  ^    S  f  ^ 


He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urj^ed  by  his  Mother,  he  essayed  to^each 
A  village-school— but  wandering  thoughts  were 

then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  Youth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindiv  Spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks. 
The  free-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vale», 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous  ^ 
Like  their  own  stedfa^t  clouds)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
— An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent  rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing  now. 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times^ 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round 

them  awelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— all  dependent 
Upon  the  Pkolar's  toil — ^sufiplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he 

broughL 
Not  ignorant  was  the  Youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  : — to  him  it  offered 
Attractions  manifold  ;— and  this  he  chose.     ^  4^  J> 
— His  Parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowed 
Their  farewell  benediction,  out  with  hearts 
Foreboding  eviL     From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  far;  much  did  he  see  of  men. 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 
llieir  ^ssions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 
That,  'mid  the  umpler  forms  of  rural  life. 
Exist  more  simple  m  their  elements, 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.     In  the  woods, 
A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 
Itinerant  in  this  labour^  he  had  passed 
Tlie  better  portion  of  hts  time  ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
Amid  the  botmties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature  ;  there  he  kept 
In  solitude  and  solitarjr  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  hfe;  un vexed,  unwarped 
By  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  coatse, 
Ko  piteous  revolutions  had  be  felt. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  open  ;.and,  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  nis  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  aU  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  wen^ 
And  tdl  that  was  endured  ;  for.  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  haul  no  pamful  pressure  from  without  '*  ' 
That  made  nim  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  afford  to  suffer 
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With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer. '  Hence  it 

came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 
For.  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too ; 
The  history  of  many  families  ; 
How  they  had   prospered;   how  they  were 

o'eithrown 
By  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule 
Ajxionz  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan. 

This  active  course 
He  followed  till  provision  for  bis  wants 
Had    been    obtained; — the    Wanderer    then 

resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days,  untasked 
]       Witn  needless  services,  from  hardship  free. 
■''"  •   "Hts  caltiBg'laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease : 

But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
jl  •i.y'Aad  the  wild  paths;  and,  by  the  summer's 
'''  ^    warmth 

Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endeared, 
t    '     .-—Vigorous  in  heahh,  of  hopeful  spirits,  un- 
damped 
Bv  worldly-mindedness  Or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day ; 
;<,    ^   Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and 

those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had 

held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity ;  and  still 
Had  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remembered  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude^  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors. 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away  ;  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seemed  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods  ; 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
— And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.     The  rough  spwrts 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed  not  him ; 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  gairulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale. 
To  his  fratema[  sympathy  addressed. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  preiMired 
For  Sabbath  duties  ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelliecnce. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye  ;  that,  under  brows ' ' 
Shaggy  and    gray,    had    meanings   which   it 

brought 
From  years  of  youth  ;  which,  like  a  Being  made 


Of  many  Beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 

To  blend  with  Knowledge  of  the  years  to  come. 

Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

So  was  He  framed  ;  and  such  hb  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 
llie  prized  memorial  of  relinquished  toils, 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  his  limbs. 
Screened  Icom  the  sun.    Supine  the  Wanderer 

lay* 

His  eyes  as  if  in  drow^ess  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  hb  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand  some  minutes' space. 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  hb  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scooped  a  runnm^  stream.  He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  "  'Tis,^'  said  1,  "  a  burning  day : 
My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  but  you,  it 

seems, 
Have  somewhere  found  relief    He,  at  the 

word. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  tliat  aspiring  shrub  looked  out 
Upon  the  public  way.     It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Marked  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

passed. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erieap 
I'he  broKen  wsdl.     I  looked  around,  and  there, 
■Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  aider  boughs 
Joined  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and,  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  returned 
Where  sate  the  old  Man  on  the  cottage-bench ; 
And,  while,  beside  him,  with  uncovered  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air, 
Thus  did  he  speak.     "  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see:  we  die,  my 

Friend, 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  hb  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 
— The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hilb  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.     Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought.    Beside  yon  spring  I 

stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.     For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  b  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  ministered 
To  human  comfort.     Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
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To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements : 
There  let  it  lie— how  foolish  are  such  thoughts  I 
Forgive  them ;— never— never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    Oh,  Sir  I  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket.    Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle 

looks, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
Bnt  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.   She  is  dead. 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay. 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave. 

I  speak,"  continued  he,  "of  One  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lowly  rooC 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love ; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the 

Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Beinff  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  five  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  Partner  lacked  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart: 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — in  early  spring. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanished. — They  who 

passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.     So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in  neaven. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest.    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  MTorse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  wai : 
This  happy  Land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
L  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season :  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be, 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denbls,  Marsaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  uiose  calamitous 

years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.     In  disease 
He  lingered  long  ;    and,  when  his   strength 

returned, 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.     A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 


With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-requited  labour  turned  adrift 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children— happier 

far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks  I 

A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  k>ng 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace. 
This  lonely  Cottage.    At  the  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty, 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  various  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  drooped. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town 
Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack  steps ; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy : 
'And  'twas  a  rueful  thin^  to  set  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children.     *  Every  smile,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
'Made  my  heart  bleed.'" 

At  this  the  Wanderer  paused 
And,  looking  up  to.  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  "  'Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace, 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the  air  ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's  cheek? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  ears ; 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thoughts  ?" 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recoHection ;  and  that  simple  tale 
Passed  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 
A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.     In  my  own  despite^^^^ 
I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  haA 

rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present :  and,  attention  now  relaxed, 
A  heart-felt  chillness  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun. 
That  had  not  cheered  me  long— ere,  looking 

round 
Upon  that  txanquil  Ruin,  I  retomed. 
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And  begged  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my  sake, 
He  would  resume  hU  story. 


«« 


He  replied. 
It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead  ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  ^ood. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found. 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be 

found, 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly ;  were't  not  so, 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer  I    'Tis  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form.— But  without  further  bidding 
I  will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appeared 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common  t— With  quick  step  I 

reached 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  little  while  ;  then 'turned  her  head  away 
Speechless, — and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chiair. 
Wept  bitterly.     I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.  Poor  Wretch  I  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,—  O  Sir  I 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounced  my  name  : — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed  to  ding  upon  me,  she  enquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    K%  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  tokl 
That  he  had  disappeared— not  two  months 

gone. 
He  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had  past, 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber-casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    Th»  tremblingly 
She  opened — ^found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed. 
Silver  and  gold.     '  I  shuddered  at  the  sight,' 
Said  Margaret,  '  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
That  must  have  placed  it  there ;  and  ere  that 

day 
Was  ended,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  learned. 
From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  been  sent 
With  the  sad  news,  that  he  had  joined  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
—He  left  me  thus — he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  feared 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 

This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  teats ; 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as 

served 
To  cheer  as  both.    But  long  wc  had  not  talked 


Ere  we  built  uj>  a  pile  of  belter  thoughts. 
And  with  a  bnghter  eye  she  looked  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted.— 'T  was  the  time  of  early  spring; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  looke<^ 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path. 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  voice 
That  seemed  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts 

I  roved  o*er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustomed  load  ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood    and  many  an  open 

ground. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair, 
1  Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  mi^ht  befal ; 
My  best  companions  now  tne  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  '  trotting  brooks '  and  whiqienng 

trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  niybwn  sad  steps, 
With  many  a  short-lived  thought  that  passed 

between. 
And  disappeared. 

I  journeyed  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  ycUow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrive<C 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cotuge^  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,— only,  it  seemed, 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts  ;  and  that  bright 

weed. 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffered  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  gi^w 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  tumeid  aside. 
And  strolled  into  her  garden.    It  appeared 
To  la^  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pnde  of  neatness.    Daisv-flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  borcler-lines,  and  strag- 
gled 
O'er  paths  they  used  to  deck  :  carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpissing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous  bind-weed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  peas. 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. 

Ero  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted.— Back  I  turned  my  restless  steps; 
A  stranger  passed;   and,  guessing   whom    I 

sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
llie  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stilled. 
The  voice  was  silent.     From  the  bench  I  rose  ; 
But  neithercould  divert  norsoothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate — 
The  longer  I  remained,  more  desolate : 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  stains  discoloured,  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep, 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  coiiching-place 
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Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottage-dock  struck 

eight ; — 
I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  fieure,  too, 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlocked  the  door,  sh« 

said, 
'  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wandered  much  of  late: 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak— have 

need 
Of  my  best  prajrers  to  bring  me  bade  again.' 
While  on  the  bcwrd  shesprnd  oiir  evening  meal. 
She  told  me — ^intemipting  not  the  work 
Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands— 
That  she  bad  peirted  with  her  elder  child ; 
To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 
Now  happily  apprenticed. — '  I  perceive 
You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause  ;  to-day 
I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Onlv,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 
And  so  X  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed ; 
And  to  mysdf/  said  she,  'have  done  much 

wrong 
And  to  this  nelpless  infant.    I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  ;  m  v  tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are  ;  and  1  could  never  die. 
But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
More  easy ;  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  '  that  God 
Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 
WhU^  I  behold  at  home.' 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.     Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 
Tis  long  and  tedious  ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  Woman  : — so  familiarly 
Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look, 
And  presence  ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feci 
Her  goodness,  that,  not  sddom,  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me : 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep  :  or  borne  away, 
A  human  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near  ^ 
To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 
For  whom  she  suffered.    Yes,  it  would  have. 

grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  eveftnore 
Her  eyehds  drooped,  her  eyes  downward  were 

cast: 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sighed. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.    While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  ana  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and,  when  I  kissed  her  oabe. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  lefl  her  then 


With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give : 
She  thanked  me  for  my  wish :— but  for  my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

I  returned, 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
When  on  its  sunn^  bank  the  primrose  Bower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping :  she  had  learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seemed  tho 

same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepjr  hand  of  negligence ; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 
Which,  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against  the  corner  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall     Her  infant  Babe 
Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  gri^f. 
And  sighed  among  its  playthings.    I  withdrew^ 
And  once  again  entering  the  garden,  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass : 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  black  mold, 
No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  straw. 
Which  had  Ixen  twined  about  the  slender  stem 
Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root ; 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 
—  Margaret  stood  near,  her  inumt  in  her  arms. 
And,  notinz  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  'I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again.'    When  to  the  House 
We  had  returned  together,  she  enquired 
If  I  had  any  hope : — but  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
Still  in  its  place  ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 
Upon  the  self-same  nail ;  his  very  staff 
Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  whei^ 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  left  alone.     She  now,  released 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 
The  employment  common  through  these  wilds, 

and  gained. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  how  far :  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begged 
That,  whercsoc'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    We  parted  then— 
Our  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  returned 
Into  this  tract  again. 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years, 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood  ; 
A  Wife  and  Widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  1     I    have   heard,  my 

Friend, 
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That  in  voa  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  sabbath  day ; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  ouit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.   On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate  ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that 

Now  taint, — ^the  grass  has  crept  o'er  ks  grey 

line: 
There,  to  and  firo,  she  paced  through  many  a 

day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn 

thread 
With  backward  steps.  Yet  ever  as  there  passed 
A  man  whose  garments  showed  the  soldiers  red. 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faltering 

voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry ;  and  when  they. 
Whose  presence  gave  no  conifort,  were  gone  by, 
"Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  nis  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  happy,  if,  from  au^ht  discovered  there 
Of  tender  Keling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her  poor 

Hut 
Sank  to  decay ;  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of 

straw 
Chequered  the  green-growm  thatch.  And  so  she 

lived 
Through  the  Idhg  winter,  reckless  and  alone  ; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  sapped  ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly 

damps 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wmd, 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for 

worlds 
Have  parted  hence;  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And   this   rude    bench,    one   torturiH^   hope 

endeared. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here,  my  Friend,— 
In  sickness  she  remained  ;  and  here  she  died  ; 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls  1 " 


The  old  Man  ceased:  he  saw  that  I 
moved ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  turned  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 


was 


To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall 
Reviewed  that  Woman's  siSferings;   and   it 

seemed        ^  • 

To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  blessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  griet 
Then  tonrards  the  cottage  I  returned;  and  traced 
Fondly,  though  with  an  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and 

flowers. 
And  silent  overgiowings,  still  survived. 
The  old  Man,  notine  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
"  My  Friend !  enougn  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 
Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  One 
Who,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes  felt 
The  unbounded  might  of  prayer ;  and  learned, 

with  soul 
Fixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  springs. 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain. 
For  the  meek  Sunerer.    Why  then  should  we 

read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  f 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that 

wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  alvered  o'er. 
As  once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  conveyed 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
That  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  maintxun, 
Nowhere,  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened  spirit 
Whose  meditative  sympathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.     I  turned  away. 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness. 

He  ceased.    Ere  lon^  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench  :  and  now  we  felt. 
Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  jsprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  nis  staff; 
Togetner  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade : 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reached 
A  village-inn,— our  evening  resting-place. 
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THE  SOLITARY. 

ARGUMENT. 


The  Author  describes  his  travels  with  the 
Wanderer^  whose  character  is  further  illus- 
trated—Morning scene,  and  view  of  a  Village 
Wake  —  Wanderer's  account  of  a  Friend 
whom  he  purposes  to  visit — View,  from  an 
eminence,  of  the  Valley  which  his  Friend  had 
chosen  for  his  retreat — Sound  of  singing  from 
below— ft  funeral  procession— Descent  into 


the  Valley — Observations  drawn  from  the 
Wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recess  in  the  Valley—  Meet^ 
ine  with  the  Wanderer's  friend,  the  Solitary 
— AVandercr's  description  of  the  mode  of 
burial  in  this  mountainous  district—  Solitary 
contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  individuu 
carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage 
— ^The  cottage  entered— Description  of  the 
Solitary's  apartment — Repast  tncre — View, 
from  the  window,  of  two  mountain  summits ; 
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and  the  Solitary's  description  of  the  com- 
panionship they  afford  him — Account  of  the 
departed  inmate  of  the  cottage — Description 
of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  the  mountains, 
with  Its  effect  upon  the  Solitary's  mind- 
Leave  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 
The  Minstrel  1  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal :  cheered  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies*  praise  : 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight. 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook  ; — beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  next, 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared  ; 
He  walked — protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side ; 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  Race 
Drew   happier,    loftier,    more    cmpassioned, 

thoughts 
From  his  long  journeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  Itinerant  had  skill 
To  eather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  Uiese  our  unimaginative  days  ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  staff ; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favourite 
school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey,  under  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass^ 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances  :  or  from  his  tonzue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.     Nor  kss  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  nsh  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun^ 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovenng  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog — 
In  his  capacious  mind,  he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd* 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  wsdk  ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  nm 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast  I  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  knew 
Greeted  us  all  day  long :  we  took  our  seats 
Bv  many  a  cottago-hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afar. 
And  I  at  once  forgot  I  was  a  Stranger. 
—Nor  was  he  loth  to  enter  lagged  huts. 


Huts  where  lus  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes — where  ,the.  poor  man  held 

_  dispute  '  ' 

With  his  own  mind,  unable'  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive . 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; ' 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it ;  with  a  soul  perplexec^ 
And  findmg  m  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allayed 
The  perturbation ;  listened  to  the  plea ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave" 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  softened  spirit,  even  when  it  condemned. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while  we  roved, 
Now  as  his_  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident     But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  called  us  to  renew  our  walk. 
My  Fellow-traveller,  with  earnest  voice, 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old. 
Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started— and  he  led  me  toward  the  hills. 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate  ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
Of  aspect,  with  aerial  softness  clad. 
And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise  ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  case. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment :— but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours  I  who,  pacing  side  by  &ide. 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
,  To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air  ; 
Pausing  at  will— our  spirits  braced,   our 

thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown, 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crim&on  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun!  that  we  may  journey 

long. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  I 
Such  b  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish  ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away:  for,  toward  the  western 

side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people  : — wherefore  met? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose        ** 
On  the  thrilled  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer;  Uiey  proclaim  the  annual 

Wake, 
Which  the  bnight  season  favours. — ^Tabor'and 

pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  or  reprove 
The  laggard  Rustic ;  and  repay  with  boons 
Of  merriment  a  party-coloured  knot. 
Already  formed  upon  the  village-green. 
—Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
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By  the  broad  hill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.  Round  them  and  abore^ 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veiled  in  va|>oury  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines ;  as  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew,^ 
With  gladsome  influence  could  re-animate 
The  faded  garlands  dsvigling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  "The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins?"— He  replied,  "Not 

loth 
To  linger  I  would  here  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close, 
;      The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
/       By  the  fleet  Racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 

The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimmed  ; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  Wrestlers  shall  contend : 
But  know  we  not  tliat  he,  who  intermits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
,     Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
',  To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  1 
A  length  of  joumeyyet  remains  untraced ; 
Let  us  proceed."    Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  bis  intent 
He  thus  imparted  :— 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 


A 


From  sight  of  One  who  lives  secluded  there, 
Lonesome  and  lost :  of  whom,  and  whose  past 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  bo 
More  faithfully  collected  from  nimself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among' the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed :. 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called  ; 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  ^with  vague  hopes,  he  imdertook  the 

charge 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they 

marched 
In  plaided  vest,— his  feMow-oountrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity,  he  walked  the  world, 
(lay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety  ; 
Lax,  buoyant— less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamifid 
Where   Fortune  led:— and  Fortune,  who  oft 

proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made 

known 
A  blooming  Lady — a  conspicuous  flower, 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised; ' 


Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love. 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

For  this  iair  Bride,  most  rich  in  gifls  of  mind,    - 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth. 
His  office  he  relinquished ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past. 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  free  their 

love. 
How  full  their  joy!    Till,  pitiable  doom  I 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year. 
Death  blasted  all.    Death  suddenly  o  erthreir 
Two  lovely  Children — all  that  they  possessed  ! 
The  Mother  followed :— miserably  bare 
The  one  Survivor  stood ;  he  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  ^rave,  and  Catce 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
lliis  anguish ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight, 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  uved  he;  so  he  might  have  died. 

But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked-for  dawn, 
Tluit  promised  everlasting  j  oy  to  France  1 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  himt 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repaired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  worldof  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred : 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintained 
The  cause  of  Cnrist  and  civil  liberty, 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service  I  I  might  say 
A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  free- 
dom) bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league. 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  daves; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seemed  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gained 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  a|^e. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  revealed. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised  :  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 
And  He,  what  wonder  I  took  a  mortal  taint; 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell  ^ 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
I  n  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind  ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  tluit  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ; 
Vilest  hypocrisy — the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  ^ar,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls; 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school 
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Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  thev 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stooped  the  least 
To  known  restraints ;  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  cseed 
That,  in  the  lieht  of  false  philosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced; 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoyed 
The  unshackled,  layman's  natural  uberty ;  ^ 
Speech,  manners,  morajs,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wxon^  him;  though  the  ooiurse 
Of  private  life  licentiotisly  displayed 
Unhallowed  actions — planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent  aspuing  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — still  he  retained,  ^ 
'Mid  much  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  Liberty  grew  weak, 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared. 
He  coloured  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lovers  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener}  as  his  ffirtitude  was  less : 
And  he  continued,  wheir  worse  days  werecome. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  showedlike  happiness.  ^  But,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope : 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind. 
Were  wanting ;  and  simplicity  of  life ; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of 

Him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain,  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away — 
The  nplendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled 
From  his  own  sight — this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature  ;  was  consumed. 
And  vexed,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  galled  by  pride; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired  ;  weak  men. 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  I 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life — ^he  fixed  nis  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  veiv  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills;   where  now  he 

dwells 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours. 
Steeped  in  a  self-indulging  ^leen,  that  wants 

not 
Its  own  voluptuousness  ;— on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — ^at  safe  distance  from  '  a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  FeUow-traveller  to  be^ile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water,  or  some  lofty  eminence/ 


Renowned  for  splendid  prospept  for  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  step^ 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reached  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us ;  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  y^X  uplifted  high 
Among  the  moimtains ;  even  as  u  the  spot 
Had  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  tneirs 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  woiid  I 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 
With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-dad 

ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  dose ; 
A  (juiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  hquid  pool  that  glittered  in  the  sun. 
And  one  hare  dwelltng ;  one  abode,  no  more  I 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
— There  crows  the  code,  single  in  his  domain : 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them ;  only  uom  the  neighbouring 

vales 
The  cuckoo^  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Shouteth  Caunt  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  Recess,  thought  I,  is  here! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath ;—  full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy^ 
Among  the  mountains  ;  never  one  like  this ; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure ; 
Not  melancholy — no^  for  it  is  green,  ^ 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
— In  rugged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie. 
How  tenderly  protected  I     Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in.  its  nakedness :  were  this 
Man  s  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  worid. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unrufiled  oy  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private  ;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully ;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  inortsu  life,^ 
Sickness,  or  acddent,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  Comrade's  side, 
He  also  silent ;  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard  ascending ;  mournful,  deep,  and  slow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms— a  fimeral  dirge ! 
We  listened,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before ; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  ytord^i—**  Shall  in  ikegrazfe  thy  love 

be  knowK, 
In  death  ihv /ailh/ulfuss  t"^"  God  rest  his 

soulr 
Said  the  old  man,  abruptly  breaking  silence, — 
"  He  is  departed,  and  nnds  peace  at  last  I " 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
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Bearinff  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
Ther  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley,  singing  as  they  moved  : 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bare-headed,  and  all  decently  attired  ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  tnus  advanced,  the 

dirge 
Ended  ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  Friend  I  said,  "  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  Him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude."^^ — *'  I  did  so, 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth  : 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  wnom  this  pious  service  is  performed ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  crag, 
Where  passage  could  be  won  ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  behind  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground  ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  Comrade.     When  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  ! 
A  narrow,  winding,  entry  opened  out  ^ 
Into  a  platform — that  hy,  sneepfold-wise, 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;—  a  cool  recess, 
And  fanciful !    For  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 
By  thrusting  two  rude  staves  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ; 
To  wcathcr-fcnd  a  little  turf-built  scat 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's 

hands ! 
Whose  skill  had  thronged  the  floor  with  a  proud 

show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged  ; 
Nor  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between. 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 
And  gardens  interposed.  Pleased  with  the  »ght, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,  entering,  round  hinx  threw  a  careless 

glance. 
Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
"  Lo  I  what  is  here  ?  '*  and,  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-coloured  earthen-ware, 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  those  petty  structures.    "His  it  must 

bel" 
Exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  "cannot  but  be  his. 
And  he  is  gone  1"  The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  opened  of  itself  (for  it  was  swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  the  French  lonjjue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  famous  Optimist,     "  Unhappy  Man  I " 
Exclaimed  my  Friend :  "  here  then  has  been  to 

him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  shcltering-place 
Within  how  deep  a  shelter  1    He  had  fits. 
Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children:  here,  np 

doubt. 


Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple 

sports, 
Or  sate  companionless ;  and  here  the  book. 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 
Must  by  the  cottage<hildrcn  have  been  found : 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate 

work  I 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  turned 
I'his  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  1 " 

'*  Me,"  said  I,  "  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place  i "  — "  A  oook  it  is," 
He  answered,  "  to  the  Person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things : 
'Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  Man  who  owned  it,  dwelling  here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,   fax  from  all  the 

world ! — 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away. 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forebode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be— less  for  my  sake  ttian  yours, 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn: — "The  lover,"  said  he, 

^'  doomed 
To  love  >i(hen  hope  hath  failed  him — whom  no 

depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide, 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair, 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Hath  summpned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
llie  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  nath  his  comforter.     How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute, 
Must  that  Man  nave  been  left,  who,  hither 

driven, 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  rclique,  and  no  better  stay. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  dischar^ng  from  a  heart 
Hardened  by  impious  pnde  I — I  did  not  fear 
To>tax  you  with  this  journey  ;" — mildly  said 
My  venerable  Friend,  as  forth  we  stepped 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light — 
"  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  ;— but  let  us  on." 

So  speakins.  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  followed,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  opened  from  tne  enclosure  of  green  fieldi 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground, 
Behold  the  Man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress, 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic — dull  and  faded  like  himself  I 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red  ripe  currants  ;  gif^  b^  which  he  stxoye, 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  Child,  who  walked  beside  him, 

weeping 
As  if  disconsolate.— "They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  Little-one,"  he  said, 
"To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  ; 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  ia  heaveo. 
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More  might  have  followed — but  my  honoured 

Friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flashed  and  sparkled  from  the  othePs  ^yes; 
He  was  all  fire :  no  shadow  on  his  brow 
Remained,  nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face. 
Hands  joined  he  with  his  Visitant, — a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp  ;  and  many  moments'  space — 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And,  of  the  sad  appearance  which  at  once 
Had  vanished,  much  was  come  and  coming 

back — 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received, 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.     "How  kind,"  he  said, 
'*Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better 

timed ; 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.     1  have  here  a  charse  " — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sun-burnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child — 
'*  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  b  my  task 
To  comfort ; — but  how  came  ye  ? — if  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  oetray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train—  they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared."    "  This  blooming 

Child,'* 
Said  the  old  Man,  "  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distressed  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  wherefore ; — ^but  the  boy  to-day 
Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  you  also 
Must  nave  sustained  a  loss." — "The  hand  of 

Death," 
He  answered,  "has  been  here ;  but  could  not 

well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
Upon  myself."— The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing. — 

"  From  yon  crag, 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  the  vale. 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  solemn  sound 
Heard  any  where  ;  but  m  a  place  like  this 
'TIS  more  than  human  I    Many  precious  ritet 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us ;  this,  I  hope. 
Will  last  for  ever.     Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger. 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life, 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency  ; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of 

peace. 
And  confidential  yeamines.  towVds  its  home, 
Its  final  home  on  earth.    Wnat  traveller — ^who— 
(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhoc^,  when  he  sees  them  go, 
A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road ; 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 
The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates, 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dustj 
Is  raised  from  the  church-aisle,  and  forward 

borne 
Upon  the  shoulder*  of  the  next  in  love. 
The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood ; 
Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 


Beside  the  cofiin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  sUent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads. 

And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mournful 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ! 
— Have  I  not  seen — ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 
Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  £tt>m  that  posture  : — and  m  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  Priest, 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight, 
From  which  tney  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
lliey  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the  open 

grave 
Step  alter  step— together,  with  their  firm 
Unnidden  faces :  he  that  suffiers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps, 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye !  — 
Oh  t  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow 

mourned  1 " 

''lliat  poor  Man  taken  hence  to-day,**  re- 
plied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  '*  must  be  deemed,  I 

fear. 
Of  the  unblest;  for  h«  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given  , 
By  nim  tor  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark  ! 
This  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour, 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  wotrid  leave  the  si^ht  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it." 

At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loth  to  speak,  and  said, 
"  Can  It  be  thus  omong  so  smal]  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  >  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud."—"  'Twas  not  for  love," 
Answered  the  sick  Man  with  a  careless  voice — 
"That  I  came  hither ;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech, 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve." 
Then,  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  benign  Companion,—"  Pity  'tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  hot-.sc 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  you  have  seen 
What  stuff  the  Dwellen  in  a  solitude 
That  seems  by  Nature  hollowed  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of ;  an  ungracious  matter  this  I 
Which,  for  truth's  s^Sce,  yet  in  remembrance 

too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  she  most  doth  value,  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  Man ;— but  ye  shall  hear. 
I  talk— 4nd  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment  1 " 
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Quickly  bad  he  spoken, 
And,   with  light  steps  still  quicker  than  bis 

words. 
Led  toward  the  Cottage.  Homely  was  the  spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  the  beetling  rode 
We  had  looked  down  upon  it.     All  witbm. 
As  iefc  by  the  departed  company, 
Was  silent ;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on  mine  ear  ticked  with   a    mournful 

sound. — 
Following  otu:  Guide,  we  clomb   the  cottage- 
stairs 
And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low, 
Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than  our  Host 
Said  gaily,  "This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  wilI-~ 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best" 

So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less. 
And  pleased  I  looked  upon  my  grey-haired 

Friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him :  he  returned  that  look. 
Cheered,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    What  a 

wreck 
Had  we  about  us !  scattered  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  pdants  and 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss.     Mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some 
Scribbled  with  verse :  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shattered  telescope,  together  linked 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook  ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half-made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung   dangling   from  the 

walls. 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  ful/illed; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  Host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  o'erspread  the 

board ; 
And  was  itself  half-covered  with  a  store 
Of  dainties,— oaicu  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and 

cream: 
And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embossed. 
Butter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow-flowers 
A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream. 
Nor  lacked,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm 

day. 
Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fruits. 
And  whortle-bemes  from  the  fnountain  side. 
The  Child,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilled  his 

sobs. 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moved,  a  filing  Page,  as  he  was  bid, 
Mmistering  to  our  need. 
^^  In  genial  mood, 

While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  an«n,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  Peaks* 
X  hat  from  some  other  vale  peered  into  ^^W 


'Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaimed  our  host,  "if 

here 
ft  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
TStcrpiized  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws 

forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dash- 
ing shores; 
And  wellthose  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert — chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current :  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  ^ctin^.  Nor  have  nature's  laws 
L^  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone  ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,    though  there  be  no  voice;— the 

clouds. 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither— touch. 
And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits  :— there  the  sun  himself. 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb; — between  those 

heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue 

vault. 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  tliere : — alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch."— 

A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note, 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  strain  of 

rapture 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  Wanderer  said : 
"Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threatened 

us  I" 
"  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares : 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.     Dissevered  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughu  we  must  have 

seemed 
When  ye  looked  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so ;— perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world ; 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquished,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
"The  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilled. 
Opened,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me, 
Her  doors  to  admit  this  homeless  Pensioner : 
The  portion  gave  of  coarse  but  wholesome  fare 
Which  appetite  reaiured- a  blind  dull  nook. 
Such  as  she  had,  the  kennel  of  his  rest  J 
Th«,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
III  borne  in  earlier  life  ;  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 
Calm  did  he  sit  under  the  wide-spread  tree 
Of  his  old  age  :  and  yet  less  calm  and  neek, 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 
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A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were, 
For  speodthnft  feats,  excesses  of  Lis  prime. 
I  loved  the  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  him  I 
A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 
But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes ; 
Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way. 
And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 
Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  pos- 
sessed! 
He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  tilled 
Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  herkine ; 
And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 
Of  hay-makers,  beneath  the  bummg  sun 
Maintained  his  place  ;  or  heedfully  ptusued 
His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales, 
Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child 
Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 
So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  performed 
Substantial  service.     Mark  me  now,  and  learn 
For  what  reward!— The  moon  her  monthly 

round 
Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 
Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 
Into  my  little  sanctuary  rushed — 
Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 
And  features  in  deplorable  dismay. 
I. treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  ! 
It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 
Had  fallen  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 
Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  tneir 

sides ; 
This  had  I  seen,  and  saw  ;  but,  till  she  spake. 
Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  Fncnd — 
Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 
Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
For  winter  fuel— to  his  noontide  meal 
Returned  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 
Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 
'  Inhuman  I' — said  I,  'was  an  old  Man's  life 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought? — alas  ! 
This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 
Her  husband  enter— from  a  distant  vale. 
We  sallied  forth  together ;  found  the  tools 
Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropi>ed, 
'  But  through  all  quarters  looked  for  him  in  vain. 
We  shouted — but  no  answer  I    Darkness  fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 
And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess. 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone,         . 
Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
Which  an£»r  and  resentfncnt  could  not  dry. 
AU  night  the  storm  endured  ;  and,  soon  as  iielp 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale. 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain : 
Till  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heap  of  rum — almost  without  waifs 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  remains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time, 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height) 
We^  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 
Lyfng  full  three  parts  buried  amon^  tufts 
Ot  heathoplant,  tmder  and  above  him  strewn. 
To  baffle,  as  he  mighty  the  watery  storm : 
And  there  we  £ottiid  lum  breMhing  peaceably. 


Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 
At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  though^ 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  grojitid; 
And  with  their  freight  homeward  the  ^epherds 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following— when  a 

step, 
A  single  stro,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirU 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  Ota  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of^  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth* 
Far  sinking  into  splendour— without  endl 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  nigh 
I  Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  orient, 
i  In  avenues  disposed  ;  tnere,  towers  oegirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
B^arthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified :  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain -steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapotira  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight  1 
Clouds,    mists,    streams,    watery   rocks    and 

emerald  turf, 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 
Each  lost  m  eacn,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed  ;  and  fixed  resemblances  wer*.  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision—forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  udmiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 
Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;   twas  visible— 
I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  saiv  was  the  revealed  abode 
Of  Spirits  in  beatitude :  my  heart 
Swelled  in  my  breast.— 'I  have  been  dead,'  I 

cried, 
'  And  now  I  live  I    Oh  1  wherefore  do  I  live  ? ' 
And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more  !— 
— But  I  forget  our  Charge,  as  utterly 
I  then  for^t  him : — there  I  stood  and  gazed : 
The  apparition  faded  not  away, 
And  I  descended. 

Having  reached  the  house, 
I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 
And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 
Beside  a  fire  wnose  genial  warmth  seemed  met 
By  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gle;^ 
Ot  comfort,  spreiul  over  his  pallid  face. 
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Great  fthoir  of  joy  the    otuewife  made,  and 

truly 
Was  j^lad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease ; 
And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  fi[ood  name. 
That  the  poor  SuflTerer  had  escaped  with  life. 
But,  though  he  seemed  at  first  to  have  received 
No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 
Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 
Soon  showed  itself:  he  lingered  three  short 

weeks ; 
And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to>day. 


So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  ^ad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  turned — 
And,  with  bUthe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  frxnn  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter 

cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing  this, 
My  grey-haired  Friend  said  courteously— 

"Hay.  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  I  "—Our  Host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went. 


i 


BOOK  THIRD. 


DESPONDENCY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Images  in  the  Valley — Another  Recess  in  it 
entered  and  described.  —  Wanderer's  sensa* 
tions. — Solitary's  excited  by  the  same  objects. 
— Contrast  between  these. — Despondency  of 
the  Solitary  gently  reproved. — Conversation 
exhibiting  the  Solitary's  past  and  present 
opinions  and  feelings,  till  he  enters  ui>on  his 
own  History  at  lenzth. — His  domestic  feli- 
city— Aflltcttons. —  Dejection. —  Roused  by 
the  French  Revolution. — Di<iappointmentand 
disgust. — Voyage  to  America. — Disappoint- 
ment and  disga^t  pursue  him. — His  return. 
"His  lanj^uor  and  depression  of  mind,  from 
want  of  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  Religion, 
and  want  of  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  Man- 
kind. 

A  HUMMING  BBS— a  little  tinkling  rill  — 

A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  credit 

Of  a  tall  rock,  tneir  airy  citadel— 

Bv  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued, 

When  through  the  cottage-threshold  we  had 

passedj 
And,  aeep  wtthin  that  lonesome  valley,  stood 
Once  more  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 
And  cloudless  sky. — Anon  exclaimed  our  Host, 
IViumphantlv  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gathered,— "Ye  have  left  my  cell,— but 

see 
yo^l' Nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms  I 
And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still. 
But  which  way  shall  I  leacl  you?— how  contrive, 
In  spot  so  parsimoniously  endowed, 
Ihat  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  may 

reap 
Some  recorapcnie  of  knowledge  or  delight?" 
So  saying,  round  he  looked,  as  if  perplexed ; 
And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  grey-haired 

Friend 
Said— "Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  Our 

guide?— 
Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 
Its  line  had  first  been  fashioned  by  the  nock 
Seeking  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  root 
Of  yon  blnck  Yew-tree,  whose  protruded  boughs 
D.irken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag, 
From  wliich  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 
There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 
Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  to  its  source ; 
Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthy  sound. 


And  a  few  steps  may  bring  tis  to  the  spot 
Where,  haply,  crowned  with  flowerets  and 

green  nerl». 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." — A  quick  turn 
Through  a  straitpassage  of  encumbered  ground. 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain :  for  now  we 

stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale. 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill. 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diflused 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag. 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barred;— And 

who. 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detained  f 
Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall. 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semlcirque  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  preopice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned,  that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several 

stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars :  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth : 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appeared 
A  tall  and  shinine  hollyt  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright. 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  that  entered.     But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance  ; — high  or  low  appeared  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
Diflused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock, 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

"Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built^ 
Which  kings   might   envy !"— Praise  to  this 

effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  Man's  reveread  lip ; 
Who  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  said, 
"In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  seo 
More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  woik :  they  bear 
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A  semblance  straage  of  power  intelligent. 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 
How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  Its  fantastic  birth-place !    And  I  own, 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man, 
But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now 

prevails. 
—Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf  ^ 
With  timid  lapse  ;— and  lo  I  while  in  this  strait 
I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  mv  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  ;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  snort-lived  clouds  to  occupy. 
Or  to  pass  through ;  but  rather  an  abyss 
In  wluch  the  everlasting  stars  abide  : 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth, 

might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
—Hail  Contemplation  I  from  the  stately  towers. 
Reared  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast ; 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace, — 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  througn  height 

or  depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear, 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  I  ** 

A  pause  ensued  :  and  with  mimlter  care 
We  scanned  the  various  features  of  the  scene : 
And  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

"  I  snould  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  fjpom  mv  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  tinvisited  :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot, 
Or,  shall   I   say  ?— disdained,  the  game  that 

lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  befoae  our  eves 
And  their  arrangement    doubtless  must  be 

deemed 
The  sport  of  Nature,  aided  bv  blind  Chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiline  Man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone, 
From  Fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey  s  pillar  ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech  ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of 

Nature 
And  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  Pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 


Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  drcumference^ 
On  sarum's  naked  plain — than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubvertcd,  undissolved — 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  lighc 
Of  sun  or  moon. — Forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your 

minrfg 

To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  thsm  delight. 
Though   shame   it  were,  coulji/i   not   look 

around,^ 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  even  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fkirly  may  be 

deemed. 
The  wandering  Herbalist,— who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing 

Uiought^ 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain  ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  leams»  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won : 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
Bv  soul^engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or   open  field,   the   lurmless 

MSIB 

Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! — 
Nor  is  that  Fellow-wanderer;  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied^  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  nas  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank 

Heaven  I 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  Ms  hand) 
He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Nature 
With  her  first  growths,  detachinjg  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter — lo  resolve  his  doubts ; 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on  ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  but  haply  interveined 
With   sparkling   mineral,    or   should   crystal 

cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells— and  thinks  himself  enriched. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  1 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit,  ^ 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range :  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to 

clime ; 
The  mind  is  full — and  free  from  pain  their  pas- 
time." 

"Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  "  One  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage-boy! 
Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art  1 
Him,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  the  de- 

^  fects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penturioiu  stream 
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To  turn  a  ilender  mill  (that  new-nade  i^y- 

thine) 
For  hb  delight— the  hapfpiest  he  of  all  1 " 

"  Far  hapfMcst,"  answered  the  desponding 

Man, 
"  If^  such  as  now  he  is,  he  misbt  remain ! 
Ah  I  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suffered  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  tcx  the  Soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  pout  or  future  ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space — if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  Fancy,  dreanung  o'er  the  map  of  things, 
Hath  placed  beyond  tnese  penetrable  bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard  ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attained, — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless 

grave?" 

"  Is  this,"  the  grey-haired  Wanderer  milcUy 

said, 
"The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  t 
'  Hi*  body  is  at  resi,  his  soul  in  heaven,* 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." — 

The  Other,  not  displeased, 
Promptjy  replied — "  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may 

be(X>me. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world. 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  f    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain 

men 
Leapt  out  together  fipom  a  rocky  cave ; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind : 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thjrme-besprinkled  turf, 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound— blithe  race !  whose  mantles  were 

bedecked 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  Tike  those  bright  creatures,  from 

the  soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop  ! — ^these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hmdoos  draw 
Their  holv  Ganges  from  a  skiey  fount. 
Even  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine  ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  smk  engulfed. 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be 

faced. 
Though  comfortless  !— 

Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 


Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imi^y. 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  qiirit  soothed 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law : 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
Such  psdms  I  boast  not ;  no !  to  me,  who  find. 
Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn. 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me) 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours, 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable  ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep: 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm. 
Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground  I 

Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haplv  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could 

feed) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice, 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appesued. 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  tnis  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark  impervious  shades,  that 

hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy^  the  vital  beams 
Of  present  sunshine.-^Deities  that  float 
On  win^s,  angelic  Spirits  I    I  could  muse 
O'er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  rest  content. 
Not  wishing  more  ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care, 
By  flowers  embellished,and  by  springs  refreshed. 
— *  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — ^let  your  chilling 

breath  '• 

Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks ! — ^Your  desolating  sway. 
Sheds,'  I  exclaimed,  '  no  sadness  upon  me. 
And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  thb  change 
From  mud  to  angry,  and  m>m  sad  to  gay, 
Alternate  and  revolving  I    How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements— compared 
With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair. 
Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age  ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unaltered  skies,  ^ 
l*hrough  the  long  year  inconstant  quiet  bound. 
Night   hushed  as  night,  and  day  serene  as 

day  I' 
—But  why  this  tedious  record  T— Age,  we  know, 
Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age> 
From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment  i—let  us  hence  I 
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Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loth 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  "  My  thoughts,  agreeing.  Sir,  with  yours, 
Would  push  this  censure  further  ; — for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  Poesy  thus  courteously  employed 
In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled. 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  vet  more  spiritless  and  dull  f 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immimities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed,  limong  flowery  gardens  curtained  round 
With  world-excluding  groves^  the  Inrotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win* 
The  crown  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferrine 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she, 
I  cried,  "  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  Power 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  V 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed. — "  Ah  I  gentle  Sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means ;  but  spare  to  slignt 
Iheend  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank, 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear;  and  cherished  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  lile's  chief  good, 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide  ; 
Or  what  detained  him.  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  desert?— Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword,  remorse, 
Wrongs  unredressed^  or  insults  tinavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pnde. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betrayed,  affection  unretumed, 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  ;— 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  ;  but,  compassed  roimd  by  pleastire, 

sighed 
For  independent  happiness ;  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness^ 
Not  as  a  refuse  from  distress  or  pam, 
A  brcathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  !— 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own  ;  or,  if  not  his, 
Subsisting  under  nature's  stcdfast  law. 

What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
A£rial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar. 
An  undissolving  fellowship?— What  but  this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirmed  txanquilUty, 


Inward  and  outward  ;  humble,  yet  sublime : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one  ; 
Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  faec  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  seasons'  difference  ;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness  !— 
Such  was  their  scheme :  and  though  the  wished- 

for  end 
By  multitudes  was  missed,  perhaps  attained 
By  none,  they  for  the  attempt,  and  pains  em- 

^  ployed. 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 
From  the  unqualified  disdain  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youtlv— that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  faith  ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
Hostility — how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  I 

A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts 

advert. 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
!  That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  no — for  the  serene  was  also  bright; 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o'erflow\ng, 
With  joy,  and— oh !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture !    Nature's 

boon^ 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  nre  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth?  what  good  is  given  to 

men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ?--- 
None  1  'tis  the  generd  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude :  and  mutually  addressed 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake:— Thii 

truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat : 
And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer 

grove, 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  gained, 
Shsup  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
Oh !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assigned 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  Hope  will  be  avenged :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead-  fear— doubt— and  agony  I " 
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This  was  the  bitter  languag^e  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice, 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
With  dark  events.     Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts, 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seemed  for  self-examination  made ; 
Or  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And  on  that  couch  inviting  \x%  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye,  and  his  speech  thus  renewed. 

'*You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  whom  once  I  loved :— • 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you ;   else;*    honoured 

Friend  I 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered,  when  I  wept  that  loss, 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remem1>er,  and  can  weep  no  more.  — 
Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assailed  ; 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintrv  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches : — Uvely  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words  : 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

You  know. 
Revered  Compatriot—and  to  you,  kind  Sir, 

iNot  to  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
•"oUowing  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale)  it  may  be  told — 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  One  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair 

Bride- 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights 
(Resigned  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) -this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  1  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores  ;— a  sheltered  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  boimty  ! — As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  abode— our  chosen 

seat- 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendangered  myrtle,  decked  with  fiowers, 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us  I 
While,  in  the  flowering  mjrrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlooked  but  courtins  no  regard. 
Those  native  plaacst  the  holly  and  the  yew, 


Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
— Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely 

Downs, 
Track  leading  into  track;  how  mariced,  how 

worn 
Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gorse. 
Winding  away  its  never  ending  line 
On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 
But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 
A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 
Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at 

large; 
Whence,  unmolested  wanderen,  we  beheld 
The  fining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 
His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires ; 
As  o6r  enjoyments,  boundless.  —  From  those 

heights 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  siylvan  combs ; 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade,  ^ 
And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our 

-hearts 
'  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

O  happy  time  1  still  happier  was  at  hant^  * 
For  Nature  called  my  Partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  lif*. 
Enjoyed  by  us  in  common.  — To  my  hope, 
"ro  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  becsune 
The  tnankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds  ; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulgence — without  shame  pursued, 
lliere,  undisturbed,  could  think  of  and  could 

thank 
Her  Whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint— my  guardian— shall  I  say 
That  earthly  Providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  saK  ; 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far? 
Strains  followed  of  acknowledgment  addressed 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above. 
The  reach  of  sight ;  from  whom,  as  from  theif' 

source. 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven  and 

earth, 
Father,  and  king,  and  judge,  adored  and  feared  I 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit— interrupted  and  relieved 
By  OMervations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  fore 
Qeaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense, 
As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
It  draws  its  nourishment  imperceptibly — 
End^ued  my  wanderings;  and  Uie  mother's  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

In  privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  pair. 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long ; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  nre-fiide» 
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The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love  ; 
Graced  mutually  b)r  difference  of  sex. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  somethingof  a  leader's  sway  ; 
Yet  left  them  joined  by  sympathy  in  age  ; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit. 
On  these  two  pillan  rested  as  m  air. 
Our  solitude. 

It  soothes  n'.e  to  perceive, 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.     But,  oh  i  gentle  Friends, 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page; 
So,  in  the  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depressed  I  near  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  Utile  things ; 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests  ?  Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,swerving  not  from  the  path  prescribed; 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal,  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.  And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought. 
And  in  their  progress  unperceivable  ; 
Not  wished  for;  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
fWhate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good 
And  loveliness  endeared  which  they  removed. 

Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
Established  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness ;  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus, 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed  ;  most  grateful— if  to  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere, 
(Only  except  some  impulsies  of  pnde 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support)— 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  eni'oy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have  ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.— But,  at  once, 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  «ras  ur^^ed 
A  claim  that  shattered  all.  —Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  mief 

time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  inacessible  worlds,  to  regions 
Where  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
— With  even  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon, 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brotner  followed ;  and  was  seen  no  morel 

Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  Mother  now  remained  ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 


And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 

In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 

The  eminence  whereon  her  spirit  stood. 

Mine  was  unable  to  attain.     Immense 

The  space  that  severed  us  1    But,  as  the  sight 

Communicates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 

Incsdculablv  distant :  so,  I  felt 

That  consolation  may  descend  from  iar 

(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 

While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 

And,  with  a  holier  love  mspired,  I  looked 

On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 

And  partner  of  my  loss. — O  heavy  changel 

Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 

Insensibly; — the  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux  ;  her  pure  glory. 

As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 

Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  fn^efg 

And  keen  heart-anguish — of  itsell  ashamed. 

Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 

And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms; 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate  I 

What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.     If  she^  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  loy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought; 

conjured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
To  appear  and  answer  ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ; — looked    up,    and    askeoi     the 

Heavens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  what  scuff 
Time's  fetters  arc  composed  ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  I 
By  pam  of  heart — now  checked — ^and  now  im- 
pelled— 
The  intellectual   power,   through  words  and 

things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  ab- 
struse. 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;— existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and 
howf 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wUd  hills.    For,  lo  I  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground  : — by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation  ;  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  cr^h  it  made  in  falling  I    From  the  WTeck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mud  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory— beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
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ConfosioB  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth,^ 
Danling  the  souL  Meanwhile,  prophetic  narps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  '  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choioest  flowers, 

to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty/ — My  heart  rebounded ; 
Mv  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined  ; 
— '  Be  joyful  all  ve  nations  ;  in  all  lands. 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  I 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 
In  others  ve  shall  promptly  find  ; — and  all, 
Enriched  by  mutual  ana  reflected  wealth. 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  onmnon 

kind.' 

Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  oiildren. — From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingl^r  escaped, 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  xRode  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things  ; 
As  they  exist,  in  mutable  array. 
Upon  life's  surface.   What,  though  in  my  veins 
There    flowed    no   Gallic   blowl,  nor  had  I 

breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  seal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twi^ 
Of  my  exhausted  heart     If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  as&Lstine.     If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  Aot.     The  powers  of 

song 
I  left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  rule 
Returned, — a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend!  and  bless  mankind. 
— With  jiromiscs  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem : 
I  felt  their  invitation  ;  and  resumed 
A  long-suspended  office  in  the  House 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy  ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd  ; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed  t 
But  History,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanaed— or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared  ; 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service  :  these,  outdone. 
Disgusted  therefore,  or  appalled,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots— so  confusion  reigned, 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, 
As  Brutus  did  to  Virtue.  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  Shade  I ' 

Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm, 
Nor  would   I   bend  to  it;  who  should  have 

grieved 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulotu  whence  it  came ; 


And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  not  nice  f 
Enough  if  notions  seemed  to  be  high-pitched. 
And  qualities  determined. — Anunig  men 
So  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  smfe 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour ; 
But,  in  the  procesi^  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  the  emangpation  of  the  world 
Were  missed,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  own. 
And  be  in  part  compensated.    For  rights. 
Widely — inveterately  usurped  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  seized 
All  that  Abstraction  furnished  for  my  needs 
Or  purposes  ;  nor  scrupled  to  prodaun. 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life. 
Those  new  persuasions.     Not  that  I  rgoiced. 
Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 
For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  hapfnness  and  peaces 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  ; 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distempered  world. 
Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Yet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  Man 
Is  still  the  sport  I    Here  Nature  was  myguide^ 
The  Nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature  1  I  rejected — smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  pity ;  and  in  scorn 

At  those   which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes 

drew 
From  my   unguarded   heart  —  The   tranquil 

shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me  ;  else,  perhaps 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infaimous,  I  should  abhor — 
Despise,  as  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relished 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  tnat  Land, 
Which  turned  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast ;  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 

But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  militarysway.    The  shifting  aimsL 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  migtit. 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  <x>ntemptible. 
— In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  ad- 
vanced ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
There  feeling,  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safepiard,  to  some  foreign  shore. 
Remote  from  Europe  ;  from  her  blasted  hopes; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 

Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic 
Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless 

crew; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  taxed. 
Than  the  loose  pend^t — to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming.     But,  ye  Powers 
Of  soul  and  sense  mysteriously  allied, 
O,  never  let  the  Wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  lefl  htm,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep  I 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength 
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Will  conscience  prey.^Feebly  must  they  have 

felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Btauti/ul  regards 
Were  turned  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable  ! 
Where  now  that  boasted  hbertyf    No  welcome 
From  unknown  objects  I  received  ;  and  those 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  amone  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  bv  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds; 
Perplexed  with  currents ;  of  his  weakness  side ; 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired  ;  and  by  his  own, 
^And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismayed  I 

Long-wished-for  sight,  the  Western  World 

appeared : 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leaped  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured  : 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boun(£iry,  which  his  followers  may  not 

cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  looked  round. — How  bright  the 

sun, 
The  breeze  how  soft  I    Can  any  thing  produced 
In  the  old  World  compare,  thought  1,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream. 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?^  And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring  I  •  What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed, 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large  ;— my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act — convinced  that  ail 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude— still  painful. 
And  mostly  j)rofitless.     And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appeared,  of  high  pretensions — unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higner  still : 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage; 
Which  a  detached  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.  —But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects  ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  Leisure  can  bestow ; 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  soom, 
Howe'er  to  airy  Demons  suitable. 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 
Into  vexation. 

Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  tuiknit  Republic  to  the  scourge         I 


Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  uie  eacroodung 

axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    Thert,  Man  abides. 
Primeval  Nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combinatioD,^  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  eaaly  deprived  f)  but,  for  that  cause. 
More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself ; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks  ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged  :  or  when,  having  gained  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sneos  a  light  on  what  he  sees; 
Free  as  the  sun.  and  lonely  as  the  sun, 
Pouring  above  nis  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world  I 

So,  westward,  towVd  the  unviobted  woods 
I  bent  my  way;  and.  roaming  far  and  wide. 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird; 
And,  while  the  melancholyiMuccawiss 
ri*he  sportive  bird's  cominnion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not.     There,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

Enough  is  told!  Here  am  I— ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek  ; 
What  from  my  fellow-beings  I  require. 
And  either  they  have  not  to  give,  or  I 
Lack  virtue  to  receive  ;  what  I  myself. 
Too  oft  by  wilful  forfeiture,  have  lost 
Nor  can  regain.     How  bnguidly  I  look 
Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said : — 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  tnere  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  re^>ect :  for  I  exist, 
Wiuiin  myself,  not  comfortless. — ^The  tenour 
Which  mv  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  naih  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capadous  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  azure  sky  ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglo^ted  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous   as   stars;   that,    by  their  onward 

lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  softened  roar  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
lliough  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
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Precipifatkins,  and  imtowaid  stnuu, 
Hie  earth-born  tranderer  hath  paated ; 

quickly. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  trarenes  and  toils 
Muft  he  a0auB  encounter. — Such  a  stream 


and 


Is  human  Life ;  and  so  the  Spirit  fines 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  coarse  allovcd  ; 
And  sudi  is  inine, — saire  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  cunrent  soon  willicadi 
llae  wnftf  nnmahlr  gul^  where  all  is  still  !* 


BOOK  FOURTH. 


DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED 

ABCUJCSNT. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  the  foregoing 
Nanative — ^A  belief  in  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence the  only  adequate  support  under 
affliction — Wanderer's  ejaculation — Acknow' 
ledges  the  difficulty  of  a  lively  faith— Hence 
unmoderate  sorrow — Exhortations — How  re- 
ceived— Wanderer  applies  his  discourse  to 
that  other  cause  of  dejection  in  the  Solitary's 
mind— Disappointment  from  the  French  Ke- 
rdution — States  grounds  of  hope,  and  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  great  revolu- 
tions— Knowledge  the  source  of  tranquillity 
— Rural  Solitude  fovourable  to  knowledge  of 
the  inferior  Creatures ;  Study  of  their  habits 
and  ways  recommended  ;  exhortation  to 
bodily  exertion  and  communion  with  Nature 
—  Morbid  Solitude  pitiable  —  Superstition 
better  than  apath>r — Apathy  and  destitution 
tmknown  in  the  infancy  of  society  —  llic 
various  modes  of  Religion  prevented  it— Il- 
lustrated in  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian, 
Chaldean,  and  Grecian  modes  of  belief— Soli- 
tary interposes-^ Wanderer  points  out  the  in- 
fluence ol  religious  and  imaginative  feeling 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  illustrated 
from  present  and  past  times — 'These  princi- 
ples tend  to  r^cal  exploded  superstitions  and 
popery— Wanderer  rebuts  this  charge,  and 
contrasts  the  dignities  of  the  Imagination 
with  the  presumptuous  littleness  of  certain 
modem  Philosophers — Recommends  other 
lights  and  guides — Asserts  the  power  of  the 
Soul  to  regenerate  herself;  Soliury  asks  how 
— Reply — Personal  appeal — Exhortation  to 
activitv  of  body  renewed — How  to  commune 
witl*^  Nature— Wanderer  concludes  with  a 
legitimate  union  of  the  imagination,  affec- 
tions, understanding,  and  rexson— Eflect  of 
his  discourse  —  Evening  ;  Return  to  the 
Cottage. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative— commenced  m  pain, 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace: 
Yet  tempered,  not  unfrequently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
And  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his^ 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
A  pause  of  silence  followed  ;  then,  with  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
llie  Wanderer  said  :— 

**  One  adequate  support 
r  or  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
I   Exists — one.only  ;  an  assured  belief 
I  That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
•I  Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
j  Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
■  Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
^11  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
^The  darts  of  anguish^x  not  where  the  seat 


Of  suffering  haih  been  thorooj^y  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  suprane 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ;  by  tuth. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  inHnding  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  hahimal  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  nndnne. 
To  the  dishonour  of  nis  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  worid  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart { 
Restore  their  languid  spuits,  and  recal 
Their  lost  affections  imto  thee  and  thine  1" 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  ooveit  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven : — "  How  beautiful  this  domeof  dcy ; 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !    Shall  the  Soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these  ?— Be  mute  who  will,  who 

can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice : 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  tbee  in  the  crowd, 
Cauxnot  forget  thee  here  ;  where  thou  hast  built, 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  I 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Reared  for  thy  presence :  therefore,  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere — as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to 

tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  nreserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescuea. — By  thy  grace 
llie  particle  divine  remained  unquenched ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 
lliy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowen. 
From  paradise  transplanted :  wintry  age 
Impends  ;  the  frost  will  gather  rotmd  my  heart ; 
If  the  flowers  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead  1 
— Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  re- 

quires 
Perpetual  sabbath :  come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee— 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  1  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content  I 

And  what  are  things  eternal  ?— powers  de- 

part," 
The  grey-haired  Wanderer  stedfastly  replied, 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  ha< 

asked, 
"  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change^ 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  hy  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshakea. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists  ;— immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  form^ 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
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\Vhose  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are 

not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  re<^uire. 
What  more  that  may  not  pensh?— Thou,  dread 

source, 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place  ; 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustained ; — thou,  who  didst  wrap  the 

cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undis- 
turbed ; 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
And  reason's  steclfast  rule— thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  Spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endur'st ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 

i Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Sven  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away— a  work 
Glorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy 

wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these;  the  unimprisoned  Mind 
May  vet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  lowers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when)  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill — expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep;  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love  ;  as  earth,  sea,  air^  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence ! 

Those  fervent  raptures  arc  for  ever  flovim ; 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse : 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward  ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that 

flags. 
Through  sinful  choice  ;  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despbe ;  but,  to  converse  with  hea- 

This  is  not  easy :— to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world, 
I  deem  not  arduous  ;  but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires ; 
And  toe  most  difiicult  of  tasks  to  keep 


Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 
— Alan  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 
Which,  when  they  should  sustain  themselves 

alofk. 
Want  due  consistence  ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises  ;  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissojves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not;  at  least. 
If  grief  De  sometning  hallowed  and  ordained. 
If  m  proportion  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Yet,  through  this  weakness  of  the  general  heart, 
Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable,  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  oelievers  7 — Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  me  thinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  fiu*  less ; 
And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair. 
— And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have 

drooped 
Even  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  tp  transmute  ; 
Deem  not  that  proof  is  here  of  hope  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 
Oh  !  no,  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly  ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning  ; — there — there  lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orh^ 
Though  inconceivably  widowed,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy  ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified  ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  lova 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightie5»t  powex 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

Here  then  we  rest  :  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning^  can  achieve. 
To  unsettle  or  perplex  it :  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage  :  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Alas !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  timc^ 
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And  domineering^  faculties  of  sense 
In  all;  in  most  with  superadded  foes. 
Idle  temptations  ;  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offsprin^f  of  the  unblushing  world ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind. 
Ill-governed  passions,  rankJings  of  despite, 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.     What  then  remains? — ^To 

seek 
Those  helps  for  hu  occasions  ever  near 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them;  vow^  re- 
newed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise  ;  smd  prayer — 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  uqexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  die  law 
Of    conscience— conscience    reverenced    and 

obeyed, 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  inuige  in  the  world. 
— Endeavour  thus  to  live  ;  these  rules  regard  ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  stcdfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler  part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased 

away  ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire ; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicine  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave." 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  Sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,   near  that   lonely  house  we 

paced 
A  plot  of  green-sward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's    care    from  vnreck    of  scattered 

stones. 
And  frotn  encroachment  of  encircling  heath  : 
Small  space  I  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious .  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pKLstime,  talking  with  his  mates, 
Or  haply  thinkinf|^  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevailed  around  us  :  and  the  voice 
That  spnlcc  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquil.     But  me- 

thought 
That  he,  whose  fixed  despondency  had  given 
Impul<;e  and  motive  to  that  strone  discourse, 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abashed  ; 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  di\'erted  from  hisaun, 
The  Sage  continued': — 

"  For  that  other  loss. 
The  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man. 
By  the  unexpected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  nigh    that  every  thought    which 

looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  Kind 
To  many  seemed  superfluous — as  no  cause 
Could  e  er  for  such  exalted  confidence 
Exist ;  so,  none  is  now  Cor  fixed  despair : 


The  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
By  reason  :  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
You  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite. 
Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.     So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion  ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which   Nature  gently  gave,   in  woods    and 

fields ; 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world : 
'  Vain-glorious  Generation  1  what  new  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferred  f  what  gifts,  with- 
held 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received, 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  f  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  the  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  T 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 
By  story  be  confounded  i    Ye  aspire 
Rashly,  to  fall  once  more  ;  and  that  false  fruit. 
Which,  to  your  over-weenioc  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  wUl  produce 
Misery  and  shame.     But  Wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justi6ed.' 

Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  Wanderer, 
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gave 


That  xisionary  voice  ;  and,  at  this  day, 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impiotis  rule. 
By  will  or  by  established  ordinance. 
Their  own  dtre  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor ;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law. 
By  which  mankind  now  suffoB,  is  most  just. 
For  by  superior  energies  ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other  ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles  ;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak. 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait— in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights  ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind  ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,   the 


wise 


Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
'  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate  ;  whose  strong  eflects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that  unless  abatte  himself  kt  can 
Erect  kimtel/t  kom  poor  a  iking  is  Man  / '  * 

*  Daniel. 
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Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand. 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which  ihty  inherit, — cannot  step  beyond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath  ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  oX  things; 
Up  from  the  creepmg  jdant  to  sovereign  Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love  > 
For  knowledge  is  dcUght ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  Is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  I " 


If 


'  Yet,'*  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
Bv  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends  ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend, 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  siens  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond ; 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere, 
Whom,^  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  &vour  most 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain. 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city  ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt ;  and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  subhme  retreat  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  I<  riend, 
"If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man,  ofTendfed,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  eveiy  hour  renewed. 
To  mark  their  placid  state  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break, 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress : 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold  ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  m>m  envy,  find 
Complacence  there: — but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast,  ruffled  up  t>y  winter's  cold 
Into  a  *  feathery  bunch,'  feeds  at  your  hand : 
A  box,  perchance,  is  from  your  casen),ent  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in  ; — not  m  vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding  place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly ;  and  soars, 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright 

flowers, 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn  towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing, 
This  shaded  valley  leaves  :  and  leaves  the  dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuously  renewing 


A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 

Low  simk  beneath  the  horizon ! — List! — I  heard. 

From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  voice  sent 

forth 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  I " — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed :  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  voice  appeared  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — fbr  the  region  all  around 
Stood  empty  of  all  shape  of  life,  and  silent 
Save  for  tnat  single  cry,  the  unanswer'd  bleat 
Of  a  poor  lamb-jleft  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such 

place 
Was  best,  the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  them- 
selves, 
And,  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  thus  he  resumed. 

"Ah  I  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised, 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lulled 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality, 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void— but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check  ; 
The  trailing  worm   reprove  her   thoughtless 
pride? 

These  cragg[y  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds. 
Does  that  benignity  pervade  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
llie  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Hieir  labour,  covered,  as  a  lake  wiih  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life  I 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist, 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship 
Or  through  dependence  up>on  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  imports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy? 
More  obviously  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feathered  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive 

flock. 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes, 
By  the  rough  wind  unscattered,  at  whose  call 
Up  througn  the  trenches  of  the  long-drawn 

vales 
Their  voyage  wras  begun :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress  ;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight ;   while  with  their  clang  the  air 

resounds. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 
Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds  ; 
Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  faded  storm ; 
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The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  ixni  venal  lord  I 

How  bountiful  is  Nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;   and  to  him    who  hath  not 

asked 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt    Three  sabbath- 
days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
^nd  what  c^  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  suddenly  revealed ! — the  swains  moved  on, 
And  heeded  not :  you  lingered,  you  perceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  living  man  could  fecL 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise  ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  untbankfully  :  distempered  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts  :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  couch — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell : 
Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers,  that  shed  from 

heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  Hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  I  your  nuilins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  performed  ;  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts;  meet  the 

breeze 
ITpon  their  tops,  adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new-blown  heath  ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watch-tower ;  roll  the  stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains ;  with  all  your 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  those  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and 

horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit ; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  snail  you  return, 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye  :— accordant  feelings  rushed 
Into  my  bosom,   whence   these  words  broke 

forth : 
*'0h  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit  I — How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal,  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  I  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there  ;  and  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and  while  the  streams 
(As  at  a  fiiit  creation  and  is  haste 


To  ezerdse  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
Ajtd  starting  from  the  tallows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them— what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies ; 
And  haply  sometimes  vrith  articulate  voice. 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
'  Ra^e  on  ye  elements !  let  moon  and  stars 
Their  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  turn 
With  this  commotion  (ruinous  though  it  be) 
From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day,  pro- 
longed ! ' " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Wanderer,  taking  from  my 

lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  "whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  ^ra^sped  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  sturrings  late  and  long. 
In  q>ite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings. 
Its  cares  and  sorrows;  he,  though  taught  to 

own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake. 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness— 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

Compatriot,  Friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen  ; 
Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads  ;  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  with  which  your  soul  in  youth  was 

moved, 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endowed 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone  ; 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone ;  ^ 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragicjpictures.     You  have  seen. 
Have  acted,  suffered,  travelled  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye  ;  and  books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  Sultan  nides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  musio  waits  upon  3rour  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wande^g  shepherd  from 

these  heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose; — furnished 

thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  upraised? 

A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  Man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  Nature.     He,  whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaressed 
And  unenlivened  ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear 
Of  the  worid's  interests— such  a  one  liath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancv,  and  an  active  heart, 
That»  for  the  day's  consumption,   books  may 

yield 
Food  not  unwholesome  :  earth  and  air  correct 
His  morbid  humour,  with  delight  supplied 
Or  solace,  varying,  as  the  seasons  change. 
—Truth  has  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  haunts 

of  ease 
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And  easy  contemplation  ;  gay  parterres. 
And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  jgroves  in  studied  contrast— each, 
For  recreation,  leading  into  each  : 
These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 
May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 
And  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and 

feels,  _ 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon      ^ 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse  'the  dreadful  appetite  of  death?' 
If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree        «.. 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn, 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolished  with  a  touch  ; 
If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once 
Amon^  ten  thousand  innocents,  enrolled 
A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school 
Wnere  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge; 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  : 
Yet  rather  would  1  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl  _ 
Or  death-watch  :  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way  ;— 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place  ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once— or,  not  recoiling^  is  perplexed — 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
MeanwUle,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should 

dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolving. 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  find,  the  light  of  truth. 

Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he 

moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
Me  heard,  borne  on  the  wind,  the  articulate 

Toice 
Of  God  ;  and  Angels  to  his  sight  appeared 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise  ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning 

mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.     He  sate— and  talked 
With  winged  Messengers  ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethei«al  deei> 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.— -From  those  pure 

ne^hts 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually^  inaintained, 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  Human-kind — to  banishment  condemned 
That  flowing  years  repealed  not :  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  Man  escaped  the 

doom 
Of  destitution  ; — solitude  was  not. 
—Jehovah— shapeless  Power  above  all  Powers, 


Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  heaven  ; 
On  earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark  ; 
Or,  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  Cherubim — on  the  chosen  Race 
Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  filled  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  ; 
And  with  amazement  smote  ; — thereby  to  assert 
His  scorned,  or  unacknowledged,  .sovereignly. 
And  when  the  One,  inefTablc  of  name. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  Deity  engulfed  :  nor  Man, 
The  rational  creature,  left   to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power* — 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands — 
To  loftiest  height.s  ascending,  from  their  tops, 
With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  brow, 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars. 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise: 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape  ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  up- 
reared 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower, 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretched, 
With  grove  and  field  and  garden  interspersed  ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Agaiust  the  pressure  of  beleaguering  war. 

Chaldean  Shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude. 
Looked  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  stedfast  eye.     The  planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld  ; 
Watched,  from   the  centre  of  theit  sleeping 

flocksi 
Those  radiant  Menniries,  that  seemed  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gods  ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  worics 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed. 
— The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural  ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orts  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorned 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth, 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deemed, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  alL 

The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, — 
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Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable. 

Could  find  commocuous  place  for  every  God, 

Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 

From  the  surrounding  countries,  at  the  choice 

Of  all  adventurers.     With  unrivalled  skill, 

As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 

For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 

On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape  ; 

Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 

And  yet — triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 

On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  Rhajisodists  ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung. 

Beautiful  region  !  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 

And  emanations  were  perceived  ;  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior  ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

— *Take,   running  river,  take  these  locks  of 

mine ' — 
Thus  would  the  Votary  say — 'this  severed 

hair, 
My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 
Thankful  for  my  beloved  child'^  return. 
Thy  banks,  Ccphisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crystal 

lymph 
With  whicn  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip, 
And,  all  dav  long,  moisten  these  flowery  fields  I' 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was 

shed 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  Life  continuous.  Being  unimpaired  ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure,— existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age  ; 
While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays; 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love  ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error?" — "Answer  he  who  can  1" 
The  Sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimed  : 
"  Love,  Hope,  and  Admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  Fancy  s  favourite  vassals?    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  f    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails. 
The  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints? 
— Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is  ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind  ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they?  Who  shall  regulate. 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank?" 

'*  Mcthinks,'*  persuanvely  the  Sage  replied, 
"That  for  this  arduous  oflice  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  xttxaX  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouch<:afed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.  »Your  voice 


Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 

That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone. 

By  their  condition  taugh^  can  understand 

The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 

For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 

How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learned 

In  SEMky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue — ■ 

Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 

Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 

At  every  moment — and,  with  strength,  increase 

Of  furv ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 

Assaulting  and  defendin|^,  and  the  wind. 

A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work- 

Feamil ;  but  resignation  tempers  fear. 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 

— ^l*he    Shepherd-lad,    that  'in    the   sunshine 

carves. 
On  the  green  turf,  a  dial — to  divide 
The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt. 
Throughout  a  long  and  lonely  summer  s  day 
His  roimd  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 
Of  gravest  import.     Early  he  perceives, 
Witnin  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 
That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 
Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 
On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are. 
And  where   they  lie,  how  answered  and  ap- 
peased. 
This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations  ;  he  refers 
His  notions  to  this  standard  ;  on  this  rock 
Rests  his  desires  ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 
Soul-strengthening     patience,     aaid     sublime 

^  content. 
Imagination— not  permitted  here 
To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind. 
On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares. 
And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 
Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
Of  his  poor  nut,  or  on  the  mounuin  top. 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 
(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 
Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
For  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days  ; 
P«  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 
And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds, 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  mward    conscience?   with   whose   service 

charged 
Tney  came  and  go,  appeacred  and  disappear, 
Diverun^  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakenmg,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief. 
Or  pndeQf  heart  abaung  :  and,  whene'er 
*or  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 
Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve. 
On  thmly-peopled  mountains  and  wild  heaths, 
fining  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
itte  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge  her  powere? 

Once  more  to  di<:tant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
10  the  uncnkghtencd  swaias  of  pagan  Greecs. 
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— la  that  fair  dime,   the  lonely  herdsmu, 

stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  mi^c  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  ne 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy 

fetched. 
Even  from  the  blazinf  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishmenL 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eve 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful 

heart 
Called  on  the  loVely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And   hence,    a   beaming    Goddess   with   her 

Nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome 

grove. 
Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave. 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase  ;  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  travel- 
ler slaked 
?[is  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
he  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hiils 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  trans- 
formed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs  fanning,   as  they  passed,  their 

wmgs. 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they 

wooed 
With     gentle     whisper.       Withered    boughs 

grotesque. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  : 
And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, — 
These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wud  brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God !  ** 

The  strain  was  aptly  chosen ;  and  I  could 

mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  Companion,  gradually  difiused  ; 
While,  listening,  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose, 
He  with  a  smile  exclaimed  :— 

'  'Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land, 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was 

taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  inuige,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harboured  them, — the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after-race 
Who  fled  to  woods,  caverns,  and  jutting  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  ntes, 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think    you,   would   they  tolerate  this 

scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  ivged 


Far  as  it  might  be  urged;  to  sow  afresh 

The  weeds  of  Romish  phantasy,  in  vain 

Uprooted  ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 

To  fifood  Saint  Fil!an  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  ; 

And  from  lon^  bai  shment  recal  Saint  Giles, 

To  watch  agam  with  tutelary  love 

O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 

A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 

The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 

Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded 

streets 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  1" 

This  answer  followed. — "You  have  turned 
my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  Progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  woods,  and  dwell  under  impending  rocks 
Ill-sheltered,  and  oft  wanting  fire  and  food  ; 
Whv  ?— for  'his  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  oft-times  misconceived. 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  filled  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love  ; 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of 

praise. 
That  through  the  desert  rang.     Though  fa- 
voured less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree, 
Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  looked;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the 

good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 
Bestowed ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral 

sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  Gods  ; 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the  Grave. 

Now,  shall  our  great  Discoverers,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  "obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtained. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our 

age 
UnbafBed  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared. 
To  explore  the  world  without  ana  world  within, 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  spirits — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  ; 
And  they  whorather  divt  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analysed 
The  thinking  principle— shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  Race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  suchf 
Ohl  there  is  bughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  1 
Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom  ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if 'twas  ever  meant^ 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised  ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still,^ 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little  ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  lite 
Of  our  own  souls ! 
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And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Oui;  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  eflfect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals ; 
Ihat  these— and  that  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearmlly  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exUt 
Onlv  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched. 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised  ? — Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  am, 
If,  having  walked  with  Nature  threescore  years. 
And  oflfcred,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrince  to  Truth, 
1  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  em- 
ployed ; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence  : 
That  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  Being,  twinkling  restlessly ! 

Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  hinl 
And   his  compeers — the  laugliing  Sage    of 

France.  — 
Crowned  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferred ; 
His  stooping  body  tottered  with  wreaths  of 

flowers 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  Spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree; 
Yet  so  It  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain,  old  Man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Him  I  mean 
Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  Legend ;  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem, 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish."  —  Speaking 

thus. 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth ; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed, 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  Man's  heart 
Of  unbeni^  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.     '*  Gentle  Friend," 
Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary's  hand, 
"  You  have  known  lights  and  guides  better  than 

these. 
Ah  I  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion  :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  feared. 
From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  7    In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found, 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He  who  by^  wilful  disesteem  of  life 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope, 
AiTronts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mUd  nature  can  be  terrible  ; 


That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  power 
To  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 

O  blest  seclusion  I  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain. 
Linked  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed 

clown, 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed  ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty  ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream       • 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment  :  and  is  pleased 
To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fallen  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression,  now  forlorn. 
O,  calm  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights ! 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtained,  would 

strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise. 
Stuffed  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past 
For  fixed  annoyance  ;  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconsolate. 
The  vapoury  phantoms  of  futurity  7 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp  ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.     As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Burns,  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light. 
In  the  green  trees  ;  and,  kmdiing  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Cai>acious  and  serene:— Like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error^  disappointment — nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

The  Solitary  by  these  words  was  touched 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaimed  ; 
"  But  how  begin  7  and  whence  7 — '  The  Mind  is 

free — 
Resolve,'  the  haughty  Moralist  would  say, 
'  This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand.' 
Alas  I  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  svrv  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  chom 
His  natural  wings  ! — To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour  ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  tossed  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more  I 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude  :  of  One 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wantSi 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs : 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  7— liis  gifts, 
Are  they  not,  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  7    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him  7    Will  showers  of 

?race. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresb  a  parched  and  withered  land  7 
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Or  shall  the  groaning  Spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  7 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien,  he  spake  : 
Back  to  my  mind  rushed  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  closed ; 
I  looked  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stooped  to  this  apt  reply : — 

''As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Diflcr,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained  ; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemned. 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame ; 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashioned  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
Ta  the  same  point,  attainable  by^  all — 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven, 
Kindle  before  us. — Your  discourse  this  day. 
That,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wished  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  tnitn. 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  moulds^ 
with  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 
Opinion,  ever  chauging ! 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of^a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which f  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy;    for  from  within  were 

heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peac^,  subsisting  at  tne  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand. 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 
— Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  dosed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 
Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 
In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 
And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
Of  human  anthems,~choraI  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  iostrumental  harmony. 


To  glorify  the  Eternal  I    What  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
.Here, — ^if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 
And  the  soft  woodJark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers, — Nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse  and  utterance.     The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 
And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemed  rocks ; 
The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless. 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 
One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome. 
Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 
An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
Faint — and  still  fainter — as  the  cry,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  caJm  region,  /ades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemed 
To  expire ;  yet  from  the  abyss  b  caught  again. 
And  yet  again  recovered  1 

^  But  descending 
From  these  tma^native  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherished  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
Even  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.   Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious 

fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wioe  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled  ; — be  our  Com[>anion  w^hile  we  tracic 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,   free  as  air,   o'er  priniless  sands  wo 

march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and 

ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inarticulate  language. 

For,  the  Ikfan  — 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  Forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart  ^ 
Both  knows  and  loves  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred  —  needs  must 

feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsaitsfiea  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  lovo 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  dovm  ; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaiivd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good :  and  finds  the  good  he 

seeks : 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name  ;  and,  if  he  hear. 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they 

speak, 
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He  is  compusionate  ;  and  has  no  thought, 
N  o  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

And  further  :  by  contemplating  these  Forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall   discern,  how,  through  the  various 

means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  ot  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that   for   the  instructed,  time  will 

come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  leam,  while  all  thmgs  speak  of 

man, 
Their  duties  from  all  forms  ;  and  general  laws, 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge  ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.     The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  persever:)nce  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.     That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence.     Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  ;  and  then. 
And  only  then,  be  worth  v  of  her  name  : 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle  ;  her  dull  eye. 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery  ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  Mrwrvrcv  power. 
— So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are  ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  soul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce  :  and,  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is  free. 
Shall  move  unswerWng,  even  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.     Whate'er  we  see. 
Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  and  refine  ; 
Shall  fix,  in  calmer  seats  of  moral  stren^h, 
£arthly  desires  ;  and  raise,  to  loftier  heights 
Of  divme  love,  our  intellectual  soul," 

Here  closed  the  Sage  that  eloquent  harangue. 
Poured    forth   with    fervour    in    continuous 
stream, 


Such  as,  remote,  mid  savage  wilderness, 
An  Indian  Chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hu^ed 
As  the  unbrcathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods. — So  did  he  speak  : 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  iNUis  away 
Dispersed,  like  music  that  the  wind  takes  up 
By  snatches,  and  lets  fall,  to  be  forgotten  ; 
No — they  sank  into  me,  the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  doctrine  with  authority 
Which  nostile  spirits  silently  allow  ; 
Of  one  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 
To  hop^  on  knowledge  and  experience  built ; 
Of  one  m  whom  persuasion  and  oelief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  iaith  become 
A  passionate  intuition  ;  whence  the  Soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and 

love. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  Sun,  before    his    place    of  rest  wero 

reached. 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Over  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequest ; 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
— Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  Shepherd  and  his  Mate 
Wero  seen  descending :— forth  to  greet  them 

ran 
Our  little  Page  :  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  Matron's  countenance   may  be 

read 
Plain  indication  that  the  words,  which  told 
How  that  neglected  Pensioner  was  sent 
Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave. 
Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 
But  we  are  kindly  welcomed — promptly  served 
With  ostentatious  zeal. — Along  the  floor 
Of  the  small  Cottage  in  the  lonely  Dell 
A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  rcpow  ; 
Where,  in  the  guLse  of  mountaineers,  we  lay. 
Stretched  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lulled  by 

sound 
Of  (ar-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 
And,  to  tired  limbs  and  over«busy  thoughts. 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 


BOOK  FIFTH. 


THE  PASTOR. 

ARGUMRMT. 


Farewell  to  the  Valley— Reflections — A  large 
and  populous  Vale  described— The  Pastor's 
Dwelling,  and  some  account  of  him — Church 
and  Monuments — llie  Solitary  musing,  and 
where  —  Roused — In  the  Churchyard  the  Soli- 
tary communicates  the  thoughts  which  had 
recently  passed  through  his  mind — Lofty  tone 
of  the  Wanderer's  discourse  of  yesterday  ad- 
verted to— Rite  of  Baptism,  and  the  profes- 
sions accompanying  it,  contrasted  with  the 
real  state  of  numaa  life— A{>ology  for  the  Rite 


—Inconsistency  of  the  best  men — Acknow. 
ledgment  that  practice  falls  far  below  the  in- 
junctions of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind- 
General  complaint  of  a  falling-offin  the  value 
of  life  af^er  tne  time  of  youth— Outward  ap- 
pearances of  content  and  happiness  in  degree 
illusive — Pastor  approaches — Appeal  made  to 
him — His  answer — Wanderer  in  sympathy 
with  him — Suggestion  that  the  least  ambi- 
tious enquirers  may  be  most  free  from  error 
—"The  Pastor  is  desired  to  give  some  por- 
traits of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob- 
servation of  life  among  these  Mountains — 
and  for  what   purpose — Pastor   consents — 
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Mountain  cottage — Ejccellent  qualities  of  its 
Inhabitants — Solitary  expresses  his  pleasure; 
but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue  to  worth  of 
this  kind— Feelings  of  the  Priest  befdre  he 
enters  upon  his  account  of  persons  interred 
in  the  Churchyard^^raves  of  unbaptized 
Infants  —  Funeral  and  sepulchral  obser- 
vancesp  whence  —  Ecclesiastical  EstablU- 
ments,  whence  derived — Profession  of  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 

Farewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one  rude 

House, 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 
And  guardian  rocks ! — Farewell,  attractive  seat! 
s  To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 
Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  out  veiled 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapt  thee  round  with  dark 
Im^netrable  shade  ;  once  more  farewell. 
Majestic  circuity  beautiful  abyss. 
By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 
For  quietness  profound  ! " 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  ridge,  sole  outlet  of  the  vale 
Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would  attempt. 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemed 
Lilce  the  fixed  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
Again  I  halted  with  revert<4l  eyes ; 
The  chain  that  would  not  slacken,  was  at  length 
Snapt, — and,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  is  it  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunned 
Wisely  ;  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 
Frail  life's  possessions    that  even  they  whose 

iate 
Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 
Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 
To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 
Obscurity,  and  undisturbed  repose. 
->  Knowledge,  methiziks,  in  these  disordered 

times. 
Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have 
Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old  ; 
Men  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unsigned 
By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 
Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 
Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 
With  that  communion.     Consecrated  be 
The  spots  where  such  abide  I    But  happier  still 
The  Man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 
That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 
His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 
Discoverecl  or  invented  ;  or  set  forth. 
Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 

truth. 
In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 
Is  run,  some  faithful  euk>gist  may  say. 
He  sought  not  praise,  and  prause  did  overlook 
His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life. 
Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 
That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  ^titude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings  ;  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice  ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  paxsions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat ; 
Sheltered,  hut  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  son 


Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious 

thought ; 
With  the  ever-welcome  company  of  books ;  ^ 
With  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  nigged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll, 
Whence  the  bare  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  fiarewelL    "  Nay,"  the  old  Man  said» 
"The  fmgrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass :  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour."  _ 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant ;  tor  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sexu 
—  So  we  descend :  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  showed  the  valley — su  etched 
In  length  before  us ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising-ground  a  grey  church-tower, 
whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufled 

trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed, 

flowed 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly-winding  course ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Ou  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where  ap- 
peared 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill  sides,^  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

"As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps,** 
Said  I,  **  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power. 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroyed  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell.'*—  "  No  feudal  pomp. 
Or  power,"  replied  the  Wanderer,  **  to  that 

House 
Belongs,  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home 
Abides,  finm  year  to  year,  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  hb  flock  ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  fikther  of  his  people.     Such  is  he  ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.   He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard  ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted— but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all. 

The  calm  delights 

Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity  ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  ne  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot — 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  f— he  prixed 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppi«st 
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And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious 

thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.     This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  sight. 
And  one  <i  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages — Patrons  of  this  Cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains, 
Tlie  Vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain, 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice  ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestowed,  through  course  of  com- 
mon chance. 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  Benefice." 

This,said,  oft  pausing,  wo  pursued  our  way  ; 
Nor  reached  the  village-churchyard  till  the  sun 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  Pile 
Stood  open  ;  and  we  entered.     On  my  frame. 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  in- 
spired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
B^  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed, 
lake  leafless  underboughs,  in  some  thick  wood, 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscnbed  the  walU, 
Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  enclosed  ; 
£ach  also  crowned  with  winged  heads — ^a  pair 
Of  rudely-painted  Cherubim.    The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  tmpretending  guise. 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  oenches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows  ;  the  chancel  only  showed 
Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  of  earthly  state 
Bv  immemorial  privilege  allowed ; 
Though  with  the  Encincture's  special  sanctity 
But  ill  according.     An  heraldic  shield. 
Varying  its  tincture  with  the  changeful  light, 
Imbued  the  altar- window ;  fixed  aloft 
A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  time 
Vet  undiscoloured.     A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 
Thronginff  the  walls  ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 
Sepulchral    stones   appeared,    with    emblems 

graven 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 
And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claimed 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 
Office,  alliance,  and  promotion — all 
Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates. 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother-church, 
And  uncorruptcd  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.     A  brazen  plate. 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 
In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Heniy,  when  he  crossed  the  seas 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 
In  tournament,  upon  the  ficl<U  of  France. 


Another  tablet  registered  the  death, 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knight 

Tried  in  the  sea-nghts  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lay  entombed; 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

1  read, — ^how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  the  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  omy  solace — that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections  ;  and  yet  more 

Endeared  to  nim  for  this,  that,  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock    richly   crowned   with    Heaven's 

regard. 
She  with  a  numerous  issue  filled  his  house. 
Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 
That  laid  their  country  waste.   N  o  need  to  speak 
Of  less  particular  notices  assigned 
To  Youth  or  Maiden  gone  before  their  time. 
And  Matrons  and  unwedded  Sisters  old  ; 
Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 
In  modest  panegyric. 

"  These  dim  lines. 
What  would  they  tell?"  said  I,— but,  from  the 

Usk 
Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 
With  whisper  soft  my  venerable  Friend 
Called  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome 

aisle, 
I  saw  the  Tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 
Standing  apart ;  with  cury^  arm  reclined 
On  the  baptismal  foot ;  his  pallid  face 
Upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 
In  some  abstraction  ; — gracefully  he  stood. 
The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 
That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 
In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  Sexton  rouse  ; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hunc: 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need, 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  Recluse 
Withdrew;  and  straight  we  followed, — to  a  spot 
Wherssun  andshade  were  intermixed;  for  there 
A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 
From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 
Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a 

light 
And  pleasant  awning.   On  the  moss-grown  wall 
My  ancient  Friend  and  I  together  took 
Our  seats  ;  and  thus  the  Sohtary  spake. 
Standing  before  us : — 

"  Did  you  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave. 
Or  wraps  an  old  acauaintance  up  in  clay. 
All  unconcerned  as  he  would  bind  a  sheaf. 
Or  plant  a  tree.     And  did  you  hear  his  voice  \ 
I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  the  sound 
From  some  afiecting  images  and  thoughts, 
Which  then  were  silent;  but  crave  utterance 

now. 

Much,"  he  continued,  with  dejected  look, 
**  Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  ouuprcad. 
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Hovered  above  our  destiny  on  earth : 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 

And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  wiih  sorrow  and 

shame. 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is 

known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined  ; 
How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line. 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset. 

Mark  the  babe 
Kot  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world  ; 
One  that  hath  barely  learned  to  shape  a  smile. 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul,  to  grasp 
With  tiny  finger— to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem. 
The  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man  ; 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare  ^ 
His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  born  to  !  In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  Minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
Ofmere  humanity,  present  their  Charge, 
For  this  occasion  dnmtily  adorned. 
At  the  baptismal  font.     And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That -he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall 

float 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 
Are  ail  renounced  ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed  ; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 
And  u/iremitiing  progress  to  ensure 
In  holiness  and  truth." 

"  You  cannot  Uamc," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
*'  Rites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Tho^e  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry ; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  ana  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness  ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  Soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recovered  ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown, 
Lies  within  reach,   and  one  day  shall  be 

gained." 

"I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answered— 


t* 


no; 


The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  the  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance 
Are  both  a  natural  process  ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured  ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 
Incongruous,  imfratent,  and  blank. — But,  oh  I 
If  to  M  weak  is  to  be  wretched— miserable. 
As  the  lost  Angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,   in  my 

mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
Bv  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power, — 
That  nnds  and  cannot  fasten  down  ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  emboldens — for  a  time  sustains. 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
The  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,   to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless 

peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance  undisturbed  I 

Philosophy  I  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  I  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,   Hope,  and  Charity — from  the  visible 

world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  firmest  trust — 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor  ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you, 
High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constrained  to  ask. 
Here  standing,  with  the  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  mv  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs?  your  dominion 

where  f 
And  in  whsrt  age  admitted  and  confirmed  7 
— Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  enquire. 
Island  or  grove,  tnat  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  Souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  firom  passion's  crooked 

ways. 
Inspired,   and  thoroughly  fortified?— If  the 

heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
Bv  sight  undazzlcd  with  the  glare  of  praise, 
Who  shall  be  named — in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrsj  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  faith,  wherever  fix'd. 
For  one  day's  little  compass,  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks  _ 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corriijpt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctioned  fear? 

"If  this  be  so. 
And  Man,"  said  I,  "be  in  his  noblest  shape 
I'hus  pitiably  infirm  ;  then,  he  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  wiH  forgive. 
— Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true  ;  and  surely  not  misplaced  : 
For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such 

thoughts 
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Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth. 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved*  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance  f   Earth  is  sick, 
And  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they 

talk 
or  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood;  look  we  to  ourselves; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  chea«dl 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
And  still  remain  self-governed,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honoured  Friend;   and  thence 

acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline, 
Tluit  promises  to  the  end  a  blest  old  :%e  1 " 

"Yet,"  with  a^mile  of  triumph  thus  exclaimed 
The  Solitary,  "in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  Spring  is  there, 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  bUist, 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers  ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  expressed? 
And  mellow  Autumn,  charged  with  bounteous 

fruit. 
Where  is  she  Imaged  7  in  what  favoured  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  7 
— Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear 


no 


more 


The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth  ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling 

leaves, 
Foretelling  aged  Winter's  desolate  sway. 

How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley  I    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  ; 
Embosomed  happiness,  and  placid  love  ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favoured  ground.     But  chance- 
regards, 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  Friend  pronounced 
On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  race 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 
Bo  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation.    They  escape, 
Perchance,  the  heavier  woes  of  guilt ;  feel  not 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness :  ^ 
Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 
Is  fashioned  like  an  ill-con<itructed  tale ; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes. 
And  pleasant  interesto— for  the  sequel  leaving 


Old  things  repeated  vrith  diminished  grace ; 
And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they 
spring.** 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse. 
The  reverend  Pastor  toward  the  church-yard 

gate 
Approached  ;  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  Friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanished,  it  a  wish 
Could  have  transferred  him  to  the  flsring  clouds, 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place 
In  his  own  valley's  rocky  guardianship. 
—  For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased ; 
Nature  had  framed  tnem  botn,  and  both  were 

^  marked 
By  drcumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.     To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-b^iten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  likened  :  flourishing  appeared* 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  01  his  prime. 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  its  honied  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged;  and  soon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.—*'  Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  7    Do  generations  press 
On  generations  J  without  proeress  made? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  nis  nairs  be  grey. 
Perforce  7    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  7    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  7    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  t 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run), 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life. 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
— Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer  said,  "on 

^  which 
Our  inquest  ttims. — Accord,  good  Sir!  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That   frets   or   languishes,    be   stilled   and 
cheered." 


i*i 
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Our  nature,"  uid  the  Priest,  in  mild  reply. 
Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom :   they  per- 
ceive. 

With  undistempered  and  unclouded  spirit. 
The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  foi'  ourselves. 
Thai  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own  ;  and  we 
Are  Mat  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  diflicult  to  gain — 
Is  diflicult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 
As  virtue's  self ;  like  virtue  is  beset 
With  snares  ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these :   through  these 

alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 
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Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  canaot  be 
I  ndifferent  j  udges.      Spite  of  proudest  boast, 
Reason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  man 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power. 
Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won. 
— Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturbed  ; 
That  is  transported  to  excess  ;  that  yearns. 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils ; 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair? 
Thus  comprehension  fails,  and  truth  is  m»sed; 
Thus  darkness  v  i  delusion  round  our  path 
Spread,  from  discse,  whose  subtle  injury  lurks 
Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support, 
We  mav  Qot  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.  ^  But,  waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness,  through  which 
The  verv  multitude  are  free  to  ran^. 
We  safely  may  afHrm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
Or  a  forbidden  tract  of  cheerless  view  ; 
Even  as  the  same  is  looked  at,  or  approached. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  fields  are  white 
With  new-&,llen  snow,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gained  his  noontide  height,  this  church- 
yard, filled 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unillumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart.     Go  forward,  and  look 

back; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of  light,. 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  disi>ense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power ; 
Thtn  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful :— vanished  u  the  pall 
That  overspread  and  chilled  the  sacred  turf. 
Vanished  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
— This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 
Is  to  that  other  sute  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  two-fold  aspect !  wintry— one, 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut 

out; 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touched. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

"We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  Wanderer 
thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake;' 
"And  in  your  judgment,  Sir !  the  mind's  re- 

jpose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 


And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  stedfast  shape 
And  undisturbed  proportions ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  Kke  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.     With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirmed 
By  your  authority.     But  how  acquire 
The  inivard  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument ;  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?  how  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
All  earth-despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise-in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  ! " 

"The  way,"  said  I,  "to  court,  if  not  obtain 
The  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright ; 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large  ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  trained,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.     But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance?^ 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent  I     How  little  can  be  known — 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh  ;  how  far  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang  ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  ; 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplexed  by  doubt. 
And  unindted  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  even-tide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

**  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The '  pale    Recluse— "  praise    to    the   sturdy 

plough, 
And  patient  spade ;  praise  to  the  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity  ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hailed 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  lone:  companionship  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  on  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  I 
— Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil, 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance  ;  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content. 
—Would  1  had  ne'er  renounced  it  I " 

^  A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  Man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.     Said  he, 
"That  which  we  feel  we  utter  ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.  _  For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
"  Have  kindly  interposed.     May  I  entreat 
Your  furtbec  aelp  ?   The  mine  of  r«al  life 
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Dig  for  us  ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.     There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner 

heart:  ^ 

Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.  Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears  who  comes. 
For  room  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail, 
To  that  ^reen  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house  ^ 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances  ;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  tnese 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet : 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved: 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  brtaih  toe  sfuire  with  human  kind; 
Andiook  upon  the  dust  of  matt  with  awe.'* 

The  Priest  replied— "An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine  ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our 

sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past : 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  Soul,  revealed  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deemed-^a  sleeping  sun- 
beam; 
But  *tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  ofif,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller^s  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen, 
For  opportunity  presented  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  t     But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipped  his  maple  di^^h 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green 

fields ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
High  on  that  mountain  where  they  long  have 

dwelt 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stnn<*^  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rude  hoads  builtj  with  fgcky  knolls  io  frout. 


Backed  .ilso  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimney  top  ; 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  siz^ 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 
Might  have  been  wi;shed  for  and  contrived,  to 

elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need 
Suffices  ;  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
— Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields. 
At  any  moment  may  the  Dame  be  found. 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.     She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
Tne  summers  day,  and  winter's  ;  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 
Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content^ 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 
From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns ; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.   In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flodc 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair : 
But  true  humility  descends  from  heaven  ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fallen  on  them ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
— Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy 

these ! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling-place,  can  hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace; 
And  recommending  for  their  mutual  need, 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  1 " 

"Much  was    I    pleased,"   the   grey-haired 

Wanderer  said, 
"  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
You  turned  ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from 

your  lips 
Gathered  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  cotuse 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  tired  way-faring  man,  once  /  was  brought 
While  traversing  alone  yon  mountain  pass. 
Dark  on  my  road  the  autumnal  evening  fell. 
And  night  succeeded  with  imusual  gloom. 
So  hazardous  that  feet  and  hands  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes— until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appeared,  too  high,  me- 

thought.  ^ 
For  human  habitation ;  but  I  longed 
To  reach  it^  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  looked  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant 

lamp. 
And  saw  the    light — ^now  fixed — and  shifting 

now — 
Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 
Of  never-varying  motion,  to  and  fro. 
It  is  no  night-fire  of  the  naked  hills. 
Thought  I  —  some  friendly  covert  must  bo 

near. 
With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 
I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light ; 
Toy  to  myself !  but  to  the  heart  of  her  ^ 
who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 
(The  same  kind  Matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 

praised) 
Alana  and  disappointment  I    The  alana 
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Ceased,  when  she  learned  through  what  mishap 

I  came. 
And  by  what  help  had  gained  those  distant 

nelds. 
Drawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  aery  height. 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground — to  guide  her  Husband 

home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenned  afar ; 
An  anxious  duty  I  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.     '  But 

come. 
Come,'  said  the  Matron,  '  to  our  poor  abode  ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it ! '    Entering,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire — beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down  ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  asked, 
The  Dame  returned 

Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Opened,  and  she  re-entered  with  glad  looks. 
Her  Helpmate  following.     Hospitable  fare, 
Frank  conversation,  made  the  evening's  treat: 
Need  a  bewildered  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given  :  I  studied, as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  Man's  form,  and 

face 
Not  less  than  beautiful ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturbed  humanity  ;  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard  ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.     From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  ill  the  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honoured  once,  those  features  and  that 

mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued. 
Withal  so  graceful  m  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherished  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  even  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

Roused   by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of 

day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  saluation  with  my  Host, 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.     'Three  dark  mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  Matron,  'and  I  never  see, 
Save  when  the  sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  Helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain 

the  bread 
For  which  we  pray  ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many  ;  many  friends. 
Dependents,  comforters — my  wheel,  my  fire, 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood, 


And  the  wild  birdi  that  gather    round   xc^y 

porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read  ; 
With  him  can  talk  ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind-  that  drives  the 

clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door, 
And  makes  me  pastime  when   our  tempers 

suit ; — 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support, 
My  comfort : — would  tliat  they  were  oficner 

fixed 
On  what,  for  euidance  in  the  way  that  leads 
To  heaven,  I  know,  by  my  Redeemer  taught.' 
Ihe  Matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim—'  O  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! — 
While  thankless  thousands  are   opprest  and 

clogged 
By  ease  and  leisure  ;  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 
And   sink,   through    utter  want  of  cheering 

light ; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag  ; 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun.' " 

"  Yes  I  **  said  the  Solitary  with  a  smile 
That   seemed   to   break  from  an  expanding 

heart, 
"  The  untutored  bird  may  foiuid,  and  so  con- 
struct, 
And  with  such  sofl  materials  line,  her  nest 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not ;  they  only 

guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifbi 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  some- 
times 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  trained 
To  use  of  reason.     And,  I  own  that,  tired 
Of  the  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
Withr  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuffed. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  fiar  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  love  to  hear  of  those  who,  not  contending 
Nor  summoned  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize^ 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim. 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hindrances  with  which  they  stand  beseL 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 
A   few   small    crofts     of    stone-encumbered 

ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scattered  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice  ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  in. 

spite. 
But  he  repined  not.    lliough  the  plough  was 

scared 
By  these  obstructions,  '  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilising  moisture,'  said  the  Swam, 
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*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  ihrough  all  the  droughty  summer 

day 
From  out  their  substance  issuingr.  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 
So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  nune  t 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product.    He,  whose 

bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  Pen- 
sioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
Here  to  he  down  in  lasting  guiet,  he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness :  that  grey-haired  Orphan — 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  nim 
No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selnshness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice ; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
— But  your  compliance.  Sir,  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  b^  thefw  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opi>osition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  Pastor  said, 
Around  htm  looking;  "Where  shall  I  begin? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold?'* 
He  paused — and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  tne  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  j^>ake : — 

*'  To  a  mysteriously-united  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  Death  and  Life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction  ;  consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallowed  to  revelation  ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates ;  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ; — above  all. 
To  charily,  and  love,  that  have  provided. 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place : 
Even  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow 

vale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  Lake, 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose  t 

And  blest  are  they  who  sleep ;  and  we  that 

know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  covered 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outsprcaid 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loth  and  slow  to  come  I  ^  A  battle-field, 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared^  makes  a  strange  specucle! 
A  dismal  prospect  yields  the  wild  shore  strewn 
With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young  and  old 
Wandering  about  in  miseraUe  search         ; 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer  I    Ah  I  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scattered  sulgects  which  compose 


Elarth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes — these  wretched,  these  de- 
praved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  opprest :' 
Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  wonl. 
And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroyed— 
Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot. 
This  file  of  infants  ;  some  that  never  breathed 
The  vital  air ;  others,  which,  though  allowed 
That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  orief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite 
That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  the  arms 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 
These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart ; 
And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little-one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 
Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 
The  thinking,  thoughtless,  school-boy;  the  bold 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  omfident  in  strength  they 

stand, 
Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly|  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them  ;  the  decayed 
And  burthensome  ;  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  vrith  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  m^t  and  last. 
The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spared— 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid  ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves, 
Society  were  toucned  with  kind  concern. 
And  gentle  '  Nature  grieved   that  one  should 

die;' 
Or,  if  the  chanp^e  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  hberating  stroke — and  blessed. 

And  whence  that  tribute  ?  wherefore  thexe 
regards? 
Not  from  the  naked  Heart  alone  of  Man 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears. 
His  own  peculbr  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness) — No,"  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  "  'tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  subUme  and  pure  ; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  rendered  prone^  can  upward  look  to 

heaven ; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  wluch  the 

Word, 
To  the^  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail : 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  fostered,  thus  main- 
tained ; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wiso 
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Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things. 
Embodied  and  established  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions : — men  convmced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  elcmenL 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed. 
From  the  beginning,  hollowed  out  and  scooped 
For  Man's  anections-^lse  betrayed  and  lost. 
And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite  1 


This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason  ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse. 
The  faith  partsUcing  of  those  holy  times. 
Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain. 
In  strife,  and  tribulation  ;  and  ordained. 
If  so  approved  and  sancllfied,  to  pass, 
Through  shades  and   silent  rest,   to  endless 
joy." 


BOOK  SIXTH. 


THE  CHURCH- YARD  AMONG  THE 
MOUNTAINS. 

ARGUMENT. 

Poet's  Address  to  the  State  and  Church  of 
England  —  The  Pastor  not  inferior  to  the 
ancient  Worthies  of  the  Church— He  be^ns 
his  Narratives  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
Love — ^Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how— 
The  lonely  Miner — An  instance  of  perseve- 
rance—Which leads  by  contrast  to  an  ex- 
ample of  abused  talents,  irresolution,  and 
weakness — Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to 
his  own  case,  asks^  for  an  instance  of  some 
Stranger,  whose  dispositions  may  have  led 
him  to  end  his  days  here — Pastor,  in  answer, 
gives  an  account  of  the  harmonising  influence 
of  Solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
ples, who  had  encountered  agitations  in 
public  life — The  rule  by  which  Peace  may  be 
obtained  expressed,  and  where  —  Solitary 
hints  at  an  overpowering  Fatality — Answer 
of  the  Pastor — W^^^  subjects  he  will  exclude 
from  his  Narratives — Conversation  upon  this 
— Instance  of  an  unamiable  character,  a 
Female,  and  why  given — Contrasted  with 
this,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  unguarded  and 
betrayed  love — Instance  of  heavier  gviilt^  and 
its  consequences  to  the  Offender — ^With  this 
instance  of  a  Marria(^e  Contract  broken  is 
contrasted  one  of  a  Widower,  evidencing  his 
fkithful  affection  towards  his  deceased  wife 
by  his  care  of  theur  female  Children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped — to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow  1  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love  ;^ 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
—Hail  to  the  State  of  England  i    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  th^  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church  ; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented  ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreproved.   The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutuallv  protected  and  sustained, 
I'hcy  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 

And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with   steeple- 
towers. 
And   spires   whose    'silent   finger   points   to 

heaven;' 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air«  which  town  or  city  breeds 


To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams — ^may  ne'er 

That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 

Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 

What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 

Of  ornamental  interest^  and  the  cnarm 

Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

— Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn  ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shaul  continue  to  bestow,    • 

Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 

Exclusively  with  traiisitory  things)^ 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  niay  abound 
Of  those  pure  altars  worthy  ;  ministers 
Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed  ; 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  them  ;  whose^  least  distinguished  day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 
Which  makes  the  sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 
Of  blessed  angels,  i>itying  human  cares. 
— And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 
To  be  perpetually  attacked  bv  foes 
Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesinood  still. 
For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  discipUned  ;  nor  (if  in  course 
Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 
Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven 

avert  1 
To  meet  such  trial}  from  their  spiritual  sires 
Degenerate ;  who,   constrained  to  wield  the 

sword 
Of  disputation^  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust ;  ^ 
And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied : 
Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release  ; 
But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 
With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame. 
The  fiiith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received, 
For  their  dear  coimtrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine ! 

Even  such  a  Man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
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Not  deviating, — ^a  priest^  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  m  their  stations  set, 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  m?  stood  that  day  ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality. 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  iust  degrees 
To  lofty  raised  ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths, — 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds, 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  done  to  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed  with  awe. 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness ; 
Then  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  spake. 

*'  At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain. 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  marked 
A  Visitor— m  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear. 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  Solitary  answered :  "  Such  a  Form 
Full  well  I  recollect.     We  often  crossed^ 
Each  other's  path;  but,  as  the  Intruder  seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  passed,  like  shadows.     I  have 

heard. 
From  my  good  Host,  that  being  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love,  he^  scaled  the  recks. 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods. 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  ! " 

The  Vicar  smiled, — 
"  AJas  1  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here  :  for  him 
That  opea  grave  is  destined." 

"Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  Solitary  asked. 
"  Do  not  believe  it ;  never  could  that  be  1" 

"He  loved,"  the  Vicar  answered,  "deeply 
loved. 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected,  yea  repelled  ;  and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  naughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  nigh-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ;— but  when 
The  tidines  came  that  she  whom  he  had  wooed 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope  ; 
Then,  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  Suflcrer  say 
Th.1t  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with :  but  the  Maid  was  gone  I 
Had  vanished  from  his  prospects  and  desires  ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  ofT  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no  I 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 
'  Toy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 
*  His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  must  be  mine  1' 


Such  was  that  strong  concussion;  but  the 

Man, 
Who  trembled,   trunk   and  limbs,  like  some 

huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  stedfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchained  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  re-addressed  himself^ 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.     Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appeared 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 
To  tinge  his  cheek  ;  and  through  his  frame  it 

crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable  ; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discoloured,  then  divested. 

'Tis  affirmed 
By  poets  skilled  in  nature's  secret  ways 
That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery:— and  the  good  Man  lacked  not 

friends 
Who  strove  to  instil  this  tnith  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heari-mysterics  unversed. 
'Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  'remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence  : — ^at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  tne  heaths  and 

woods ; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell, 
By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed, 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and 

peace.' 
The  attempt  was  made ;— 'tis  needless  to  report 
How  hopelessly  ;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ; 
That  opens,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  the  soul,  fountains  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office^ 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  ; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above ;  or  pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread." 

"  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exclaimed 
The  Wanderer,  "I  infer  that  he  was  healed 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

"  You  do  not  eir :  the  powers,  that  had  been 

lost 
By  slow  de^es,  were  gradually  regained ;  ^ 
The  fluttenng  nerves  composea ;  Uie  beating 

heart 
In  rest  established  ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored. — But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength. 
Hastily  smitten  by  a  fever's  force  ; 
Vet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion  ;  and  to  send 
Some  fkrewrell  wwds— with  one.  but  one,  re» 

quest ; 
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That^  from  his  dying  hand,  she  woald  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized  ; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants. 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved  ; 
Mute  renter,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  tlie  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monunient  of  (aithful  love 
Conquered,  and  in  tranquillity  retained  1 

Qose  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.   A  place  there  is 
Hish  m  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :   they  tried,  were 

foiled — 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts. 
And  trustuig  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unseconded,  uncountenanccd  ;  then,  as  time 
Passed  on,  while  still  his  lonely  efforts  found 
No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length, 
By  many  pitied,  as  insane  of  mind  ; 
By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  subterranean  Spirits  feeding  hope 
Bv  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound  ; 
Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroyed. 
— But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 
The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten 

years. 
The  mountain's  entrails  offered  to  his  view 
And  trembling  grasp  the  long-deferred  reward. 
Not  with  inore  transport  did  Columbus  greet 
A  world,  his  rich  discovery  !    But  our  Swain, 
A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained, 
Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 
Of  prosperous  fortune.  On  the  fields  ne  looked 
With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 
Wishes  and  endless  schemes;  by  daylight  walked 
Giddy  and  restless ;  ever  and  anon 

2ua£red  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups  ; 
nd  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  jo]^ ! 
He  vanished  ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 
The  path  remains  that  hnked  his  cottage-door 
To  the  mine's  mouth  ;  a  long  and  slanting  track. 
Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side. 
Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  fronc 
The  darlcsome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 
This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 
Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 
Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away ; 
And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 
The  Path  ok  Persevbramcb." 

*  *  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaimed  the  Wanderer, 

"ohi 
Do  thou  direct  it !    To  the  virtuous  ^nt 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  ho(>e  ; 
That,  like  this  Labourer,  s**ch  may  dig  their 

way, 
'Unshaken,  unscduced,  untemfied  ;' 
Grant  to  the  wise  his  firmness  of  resolve  !  ** 

"That prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the 
Priest, 
*'  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile. 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh. 


Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark  ;  a  sigh  of /am 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests  ; 
Him,  farther  off;  the  pair  who  here  are  laid  ; 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recals! 

He  lived  not  till  his  lodes  were  nipped 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age  :  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  grey. 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  Folly  hath  usurped 
The  tiatural  crown  that  sage  Experience  wears. 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possessed 
Or  could  perform  ;  a  zealous  actor,  hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier,  sworn 
Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise — 
Such  was  he  ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 
Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put  on  ; 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage, 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and 

still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake, 
Anchors  her  pladd  beautv.     Not  a  leaf. 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  lighter  than  he  ,* 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 
More  winningly  reserved  !    If  ye  enquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilds^  this  answer  may  sufiice  ; 
'Twas  Nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity, 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
Hence,  for  this  Favourite — lavishly  endowed 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song, 
And  skill  in  letters— every  fancy  shaped 
Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  Adventurer,  there 
Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlooked. 
Or  scantily  rewarded  :  but  all  hopes. 
Cherished  for  him,  he  suffered  to  depart. 
Like  blighted  buds;  or  clouds  that  mimicked  land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye  ;  or  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  decked  the  morning  grass ;  or 

aught 
That  vaoi  attractive,  and  hath  ceased  to  be  ! 

Yet,  when  this  Prodigal  returned,  the  rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestowed. 
Who,  by  humiliation  undeterred. 
Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  Father's  gates.  — Whence  came  he  ? — 

clothed 
In  tattered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty  ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  widc-st.irin(r  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts, 

to  which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gaiety  1    But  sQon  revived 
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Jn  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renewed 
His  suit  to  Fortiine  ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  Ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.  For  he — whose  nenres 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his 

voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  nnger  of  fair  ladies  touched 
In  glittering  hxHls — was  able  to  derive^ 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fallen  Spirit  f  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merrv-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchained 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  £aune  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Fiend 
Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats, 
For  knavish  purposes  I    The  city,  too. 
(With  shame  I  speak  it)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  selNrespect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread. 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice. 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  mignt, 
Sincerely  wretched  faearU,  or  faJsely  gay. 
—-Such  the  too  frequent  tenour  of  his  ooast 
In  ears  that  relished  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  Parents  happily  concealed ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath;  and  closed  his  eyes. 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched. 
Though  from  another  sprung,  diflferent  in  kind : 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  coiud  not  cease  to  live. 
Distracted  in  propensity  ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill ; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing  ;  man  unblest ; 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  Mercy  raa!de  him 
One  with  himself,   and  one  with  them  that 

sleep.** 

'"Tis   strange,"   observed   the    Solitary, 

"strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feea  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his 

shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse ;  no— he  must  have 

found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed. 
Self-catechised,  self-punished. — Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reached. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould. — Such  haply  here  are  laid  f " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Priest,  " the  Genius  of  our 
hills- 
Who  seems,  by  these  tremendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 


All  otherprogeny— doth  sometimes  lure. 
Even  bv  his  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  oy  vrish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.     Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse  ;  but  as  their  stay  wras  bne^ 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates. 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  olue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remained  as  friends _ 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in 

trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheoned  privacy  interred^ 
Far  from  the  family  vault. — A  Chieftain  one 
Bv  right  of  birth  ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  £«  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned : 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hailed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had^  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan  ;  and,  fighung  at  their  head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.     Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and 

gained. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 

The  other^  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There   where  they  placed  them  who  in  coa> 

science  prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  prbtect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine 
\iy  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  not, 

soon 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He — who  of^ 
Beneath  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  truOis 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied — 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness. 
When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britxtin's  senate.   Fruitless  was  the  attempt: 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  ^et  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed  name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravelled  Wilds  ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  possessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.     Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  dough tv  champions  ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustained. 
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Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  ;  no,— I  have  heard 
My  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Or  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they 

filled. 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife : 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church; 
And  vexed  the  market-place.   But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  rraduall  v  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship ; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke, 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

A  &vourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened 

walks 
This  Church-yard  Mras.  And,  whether  they  had 

come 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linked 
In  sociafconverse,  or  by  some  snort  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  }>eace, 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  iu  sway 
Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  marked 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  fjound, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air; — the  spirit  of 

hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that — spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  aispute. 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things. 
Earth  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create^ 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred. 
Which  else  the  Christiaa  virtue  might  have 

claimed. 

There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have 

seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stamp 
Of  aa  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting-place. 
But  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay, 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  Uius  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument :  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wished 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  the 

desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  He. 
So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood,  was 

raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  thian  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness ;  they  only  aimed 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  pate,  whereon 
llie  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthv  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend." — At  tnese  words 
Thither  we  turned  ;  and  gathered,  as  we  read. 
The   appropriate    sense,   in   Latin   numbers 

couched : 
*'  Time  flies ;  / /  is  his  melanekoly  task 
To  brings  and  bear  avtay^  delusive  hopes^ 
And  re-^odttce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
Butt  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied^ 
Discerning  Mortal  I  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  Time*s  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace. 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  cou" 

firmedl" 


"Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  Unlettered 

Muse," 
Exclaimed  the  Sceptic,   "and  the  strain  of 

-    thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language ; — the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  dovm  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  Ube  same  efiect. 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
Even  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  otur  fellow-men. 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  '  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'  cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock. 
Their  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  fi-ee 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set^ 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  atr. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.  Say 

why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chained 
To  the  bare  rock,  on  frozen  Caucasus  ; 
The  vulture,  the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitali?     Say  what  meant  the 

woes 
By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths. 
Tremendous  truths  f  familiar  to  the  men 
Of  long-past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 
Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged  ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre  ;  give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance  ;  and  here  the  tragic  Muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  {;enerations  are  prepared  ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs,  are  ready  ;  the  dread  strii« 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

"Though,"   said    the    Priest    in    answer, 

"  these  be  terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit^ 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries ;— for,  if  Faith  were  left  un- 

tned. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her, 

then 
Be  shown  f  her  glorious  excellence — ^that  ranks 
Among   th«   first  of  Powers   and   Virtues — 

proved? 
Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask  : 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  stran<re  disasters  ;  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hushed  in 

peace. 
— Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  Man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"    "  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  Wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor 

gain. 
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(Gain    shall  I  call   it?— gain   of  what?— for 

whom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.      Not  a  step  we  look  for 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  hum^n-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

"True,"  said  the  Solitary,  "be  it  far 
From  us  to  infiinge  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced  ;^ 
This,  self-respecting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoms  ;  but  if  the  thing  we  scek^ 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  brieht  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  nms. 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

"Small  risk,"  said  I, 
"Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur  ; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth  ; 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground  were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Green  is  the  Church-yard,  beautiful  and  green, 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface,  almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.  These  Dalesmen  trust 
ITic  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
To  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart ; 
Depositories  faithful  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph  :  for,  if  those  fail, 
What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?     And  who 

can  blame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence  ;  if,  from  such  source, 
The  practice  flow,— if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power. 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things  ' 
Of  earth,  and  human  nature's  mortal  part. 

Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice  ;  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulflUcd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne— I,  for  my  part, 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  pre- 
vails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range. 
Soothed    by  the   natural   spirit  which   they 

breathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  ofu  Enclosure  where  the  voice  that 

speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter  ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown  : 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation  :  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 


"Thus  saoctumed,** 
The  Pastor  said,  "  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And 

when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  ma)[  attend  ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice,  else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute. 

And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For,  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul — 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofltably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  grey  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
Than  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate  unappalled 
Whoe'er  may  sink,  or  rise — to  smk  again. 
As  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 

Tliere,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
"  A  woman  rests  in  peace  ;  surpassed  by  few 
In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature  ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine  :  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,   nor  yet  depressed 

towards  earth, 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked 
For  ever  musini;.     Sunken  were  her  eyes  ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead  ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  iicr\'e  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light. — While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale. 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfur- 
nished 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
Even  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen. 
Over  her  comrades  ;  else  their  simple  sports. 
Wanting  all  reliah  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  crossed  her  only  to  be  shunned  with  scorn. 
— Oh !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  en* 

thralled. 
That  the^  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  I 
Such  doom  was  hers ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images  by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  <Jfk 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimmed  by  haxe. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguished,  nor  impaired. 

Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtained 
Rule  over  her,  and  vexed  her  daily  life  ; 
An  uaremittinig,  avaricious  thrift ; 
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And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Bound— by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrained  forg^ivcness,  and  relenting  vows, 
And  tears,  in  pnde  suppressed,  in  sluime  con- 
cealed— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
— Her  wedded  days  had  opened  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.      What  could  she 

perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  off?   Ah  I  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused,  resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve  : 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  ahns-giving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  neaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her 

trust 
In  ceaseless  pains — ^and  strictest  parsimony 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  could  be  spared. 
From  each  day's  need,  out  of  each  day's  least 
gain. 

Thus  all  was  re-established,  and  a  pile 
Constructed  that  sufficed  for  every  endj 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mmd ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  her  heart  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chained ; 
But  never  to  be  charmed  to  gentleness : 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
or  life's  autumnal  season.— Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought; 
But  fretted,  vexed,  and  wrought  upon,  almost 
To  anger,  by  the  maladv  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxmg  power. 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
$he  prayed,  she  moaned ;—  her  husband's  sister 

watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs  ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears  I  '  And  must  $>htf  rule,' 
This  was  the  death-doomed  Woman  heard  to 

In  bitterness,  'and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone? 
Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own  1 
Enough  ;— I    fear,    too    much. — One   vernal 

evening. 
While  she   was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and 

strength, 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  deor 
Alone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Turned  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  Vafc,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice  ;  it  said»  '  That  glorious 

star 
In  its  untrotibled  element  will  shine^ 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'  With  a  sigh 
She  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  unsustained 
By  faith  in  glory  that  shall  far  transcend 
Aught  by  these  perishable  heavens  disclosed 
To  sight  or  minq,    Mor  less  thaa  care  divine 


Is  divine  mercy.     She,  who  had  rebelled. 
Was  into  meekness  softened  and  subdued ; 
Did,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged} 
With  resignation  sink  into  the  grave ; 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven, 
Tho',  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep  awe." 

Thb  Vicar  paused ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fixed  in  the  Church-yard  wall; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  House  ofworship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Beneath  the  shade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvite<i,  he  resumed. 

"As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Iamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself;  an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
1  ne  sheltering  hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave. 
I  f  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ; 
I  f  gladsome  spints,  and  benigiiant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  dis- 

tained 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallowed  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Man  ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Ah  I  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witnessed  ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  ! 
There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's  precious  grave. 
And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 
Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had 

moved 
In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  clastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  gemmed  with  morning 

dew. 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 
— Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind ;  and 

yet, 
Bv  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 
The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  Cottage-girl^ 
Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  iiw 

spired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 
Startling  the  golden  bills. 

A  wide-spread  elm 
Stands  in  ourvalley,  named  The  Joyful  Trkk  ; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold  • 
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Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk. — And  if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honouni,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.     The  queen  of  these  gay 

sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  £rien.<~No  one  touched  the 

ground 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Lrss  ^cefully  were  braided ; — but  this  praise, 
Methmks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

She  loved,   and   fondly   deemed   herself 

beloved. 
— ^The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unp«rccived» 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such   fate  was   hers. — The   last   time   Ellen 

danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  The  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burthen  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  stcmly-brokcn  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  Mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  of  unfolding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  happily  to  mates 
Happy  as  thev.     With  spint-saddening  power 
Winds  pipe  tnrough  facung  woods ;  but  those 

blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;  I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
— Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree  ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants, 
At  morn  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch, 
^VhiIe  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
— *  Ah  why,  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself. 
Why  do   not  words,  and   kiss,  and  solemn 

pledge : 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  judge ; 
Whv  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time  witti  one  love,  aud  that 

have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or   be  received ;  while   that  poor 

bird— 
O  come  and  hear  him !    Thou  who  hast  to  me 
Been   faithle$t9,    hear   him,    though   a   lowly 

creature,  ^ 
One  of  God's  umple  children  that  yet  know 

not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
-Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love  ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !' 

Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Re|>eated  without  loss  cf  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentine, 


Bedropped  with  tears.    'Twill  please  you  to  be 

told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource : 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage-bam, 
And^  find  a  secret  oratory  there  ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  the  open  dcy 
Until  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  ner  bed  I 
llius  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
The  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

A  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bom.   Upon  its  iace 
She  gazed  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  ail  that  had  been  thought  of, — 

\  joy 

Far  livelier  than  bewildered  traveller  feels. 
Amid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassed  him  toiling  through  fearful 

storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring,  in  the  gloomy  east,  revealed. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    'Till   this 

hour,' 
Thus,  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
'  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a  quenching 

stream. 
Hath  softened  that  obduracy,  and  made  . 
Unlooked-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing;   and,  henceforth,   I 

breathe  • 

The  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake 
My  Infant  I  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear 
Who  bore  me,    and  hath  prayed  for  me  in 

vain  ;— 
Yet  not  in  vain  ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance  unfulfilled  ; 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  of^  return, 
They  stayed  not  long. — The  blameless  Infant 

grew; 
The  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;    tended  it  and 

nursed ; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  foriom  ; 
I^ike  a  poor  singing-bird  from  distant  lands  ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  nouse. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant  drew 

its  food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples  rose  ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came 

and  crossed 
The  fond  affection.     She  no  morexould  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 
I'heir  slender  means :  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home. 
And  undertook  with  dutiful  content 
A  Foster -mother's  ofHce. 

Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  valea 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
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Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired ; 

Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 

From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 

The  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 

To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 

Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doomed  to  fe<^ : 

For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 

Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 

As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 

The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse, 

Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own : 

Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 

•—So  near  I  yet  not  allowed,  upon  that  sight 

To  fix  her  eyes-^alasl  'twas  hard  to  bear  ! 

But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne— far  worse ; 

For  'tis  Heaven's  will  ^  that,  after  a  disease 

Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space. 

Her  child  should  die  ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaimed. 

Her  own— deserted  child  !— Once,  only  once. 

She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady : 

And,  on  the  burial-day,  could  scarcely  gain 

Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 

She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral  train; 

And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

'  Nay,' said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 

Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  I '  and  down  she 

sate. 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave  ;  and  to  this  spot. 
The  Mother,  ofl  as  she  was  sent  abroad, 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes 

knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her  ;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourned  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression ;  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye  I 
—At  lenc:th  the  parents  of  the  foster-child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renewed  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  ; 
Or  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds  confined. 
I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred  ; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed. 
Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast:  in  vain  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped. 
And  the  flower  drooped  ;  as  every  eye  could  see. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 
—  Aided  by  this  appearance,  1  at  length 
Prevailed  :  and,  from  those  bonds  released,  she 

went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house. 

The  Youth  was  fled; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed  ; 
For,  like  a  sluidow,  he  was  passed  away 
From  Ellen's  thoughts;  had  perished  to  her 

mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame. 
And  to  bis  moral  being  appertained : 


Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort ;  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need  ; 
There,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only. 

She  had  built. 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  : 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away  ;  and  now  her  Spirit  longed 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
— The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  day  to  day  ; 
Meanwhile,  relincjuishing  all  other  cares, 
Her  mind  ^e  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.  Much  she  thought^ 
And  much  she  read  ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness^    To  me. 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  opened  ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could^ 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing:  word& 
Meek  Saint  I    through    patience    glorified  on 

earth  I 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  (ace  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  stm-like  oeauty,  and  appeared  divine  I 
May  I  not  mention    that,    within  those  walls. 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish, 
llie  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good?    Nor  was  that  office  vain. 
— Much  did  she  suffer  :  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 
She  stilled  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and 

said, 
'  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himself 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  passed 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come  : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side." 

The  Vicar  ceased  ;  and  downcaft  looks 'made 
known 
That  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart. 
For  me,  the  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When  seated  near  my  venerable  Friend, 
Under  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Mai'garet,  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
— I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature. — Pleased  though 

sad, 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  grey-haired  Wan- 
derer sate ; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  I     He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying : — 

"  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  vrrong 
TTian  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have  erred. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently 

deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.— Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hiats  which  I  have  beard 
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Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,«by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  oiTence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,   Sir,   I  pray  you,  where  arc  laid  the 

bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?** 

The  Vicar  answered, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  dose  by  the  Church-yard 

wall. 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish   had  been 

known. 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence — 
There  doth  he  rest.     No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glorings  of  the  indulgent  world  ; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced  :— enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robbed  of  competence,^ 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind, 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy  ; 
Against   hb    conscience    rose   in  arms,   and, 

braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage-vow. 
That  whicn  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance  ;  he  was  stung,^ 
Stun^  by  his  inward  thoughts  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stun;  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gained  no  peace  abroad  ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the 

earth. 
Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted  :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wished 
To  fly — but  whither !  And  this  gracious  Church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  I 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remained  unknown  :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  throu^jh  remorse  and  grief  he  died  ; 
Though  pitied  amon?  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 

Here  rests  a  Mother.     But  from  her  I  turn 
And  from  her  grave. — Behold— upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods— the  Cottage  where  she 

dwelt ; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  Partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past^  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  Children.     I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  talc 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  ;  but  I  feci 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
— Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  Father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  Daughters,  budding  yet-  not  one, 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 
Deprc<;t,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  Father  was,  and  filled  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  be  stands  assured 


That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take  ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer ; 
He  jgives  it — the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till, 
And  hope  hath  never  watered.    The  Abode, 
Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths 
Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 
Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.     Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  £rom  earth,  or 

grown 
Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adorned 
By  nature  only  ;  but,  if  thither  led. 
Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 
Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods  the  honeysudde 
twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 
A  plant  no  longer  wild  ;  the  cultured  rose 
There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be 

soon 
Roof-high  :  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden- 
wall. 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 
Ttiese  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 
A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  provide  : 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights. 
Her  Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keen  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  hath  she. 
Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs,  a  spacCy 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  usei 
— These,  and  wh.'xtever  else  the  garden  bears 
Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  asked  or  not, 
I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unfrequcnt  pastime  from  the  hum 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered  hives 
Busy  in  that  enclosure  ;  while  the  rill. 
That  sparklingthrids  the  rock.s,  attunes  his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.^    But,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  is  fnllin?  round  my  steps,  then  most 
This  Dwelling  charms  me  :  often  I  stop  short, 
(Who  could  refrain  ?}  and  feed  by  stealth  my 

sight 
With  prospect  of  the  company  within, 
I^aid  open  throuch  the  blazing  window  : — there 
I  see  (nc  eldest  Daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 
Tne  never-halting  time  ;  or,  in  her  turn. 
Teaching  some  Novice  of  the  sisterhood 
That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 
Which,    from  her  Father's  honoured   hand* 

herself. 
While  she  w^as  yet  a  little-one,  had  learned. 
Mild  Man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  : 
And  the  whole  house  seems  filled  mth  gaiety. 
— Thrice  happy,   then,   the   Mother  may  he 

deemed. 
The  Wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 
I  turned,  that  ve  in  mind  might  witness  where. 
And  how,  her  Spirit  yet  survives  on  earth  I" 
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THE  CHURCHYARD  AMONG  THE 

MOUNTAINS. 

ContinuttL 

ARGUMENT. 

Impres^on  of  these  Narratives  upon  the 
Author's  mind— Pastor  hivited  to  give  ac- 
count of  certain  Graves  that  lie  apart — 
Clergyman  and  his  Family— Fortunate  in- 
fluence of  change  of  situation — Activity  in 
extreme  old  age — Another  Clergyman,  a  char- 
acter of  resolute  Virtue — Lamentations  over 
mis-directed  applause — Instance  of  less  ex- 
alted excellence  in  a  deaf  roan — Elevated 
character  of  a  blind  man— Reflection  upon 
Blindness — Interrupted  by  a  Peasant  who 
passes — his  animal  cheerfulness  and  careless 
vivacity — He  occasions  a  digression  on  the 
fall  of  beautiful  and  interesting  Trees — A 
female  Infant's  Grave — Joy  at  ner  Birth — 
Sorrow  at  her  Departure  —A  youthful  Peasant 
— his  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  distinguished 

aualities — his  untimely  death — Exultation  of 
le  Wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  Picture — 
Solitary  how  affected  —  Monument  of  a 
Knight— Traditions  concerning  him — Peror- 
ation of  the  Wanderer  on  the  transitoriness 
of  things  and  the  revolutions  of  society — 
Hints  at  his  own  past  Calling^Thanks  the 
Pastor. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  Historian 

passed, 
The  words  he  uttered,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awakened  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours ; 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovefeign  brow. 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmnnmaur)  ^ 
A  wandering  Youth,  I  listened  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air,  _ 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British 

harp 
By  some  accomplished  Master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes. 
Tender  or  blithe  ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassioned  notes 
Of  the  time-hallowed  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.    Strains  of 

power 
Were  tney,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense  ; 
'But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the 

stream 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left. 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

"These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I,  "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
'  Along  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool : 


Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  semiestcred,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth   play-ground  of  the  village- 
school?" 

The  Vicar  answered, — "  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
— Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your 

sight 
The  length  o^road  that  from  yon  mountain's 

base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  'till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees  ; 
Then,  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields  ;  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Led  towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view  ;  though  I  discern 
(Ye  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top. — 

All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be 

crossed ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  Priest  arrived 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers 

slung 
On  sturdy  ftorses  graced  with  Hngling  bells. 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Youni^  was  I  then,  a  school-boy  of  eight  years ; 
But  sull,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  passed 
In   order,    drawing   toward   their  wisncd-for 

home. 
— Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  truster  ass 
Two  raddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight. 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily  ; 
Their    bonnets,   I  remember,  wreathed  with 

flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  Matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien. — From  far  they  came. 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had 

been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped— to 

swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gathered  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
— *  Whence    do  they  come?  and  with  what 

errand  charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  green-wood 

tree? 
Or  Strollers  are  they,  furnished  to  enact 
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Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  ihe  Wood, 
And,  by  that  whiskered  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  an- 
nounced 
By  blast  of  trumpet?'     Plenteous   was    the 

growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portrayed 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  face 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stern  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone, 
From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  whicn  he  rode, 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom  ;  oftener  still. 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  de^ite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  : 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would 

tell, 
With  undiminished  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

A  Priest  he  was  by  function  ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's 
noon, 

8 lie  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought) 
ad  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  vrild  ; 
By  books  unsteadicd,  bj'  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  checked.  ^  An  active,  ardent  mind  ; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource,  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day  ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl  ; 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the 

rights 
Of  a  prized  vbitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  'squire  :  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn. — to  wile  away  the  summer  hours 
In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled 
long, 
Frolicked  industriously,  a  simple  Clerk 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sickened.     So,  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay  (slender  it  was,  but  sure) 
He  turned  to  this  secluded  chapelry ; 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.     Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home  ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  Cure  not  long  had  been  en- 
dowed : 
And  far  remote  the  chapel  stood, —remote, 
And,  from  his  Dwelling,  unapproachable. 
Save  through  a  gap  hi^  in  the  hills,  an  opening 
Shadeless  and  shelterless,  by  driving  showers 
Frequented,  and  beset  with  howling  winds. 
Yet  aiuse  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fixed  him  here  ; 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrained 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor  I 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  xeal. 
Yet,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 


The  sick  in  body,  or  distrcst  in  mind  ; 

And,  by  a  salutary  change,  compelled 

To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 

With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more 

proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,   or  mountains  by  the  hcath-oodc 

ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks;  from  which  he  now  r»- 

tumed 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle  Mate 
And  three  fair  Children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,   from  their   little    household 

farm ; 
Nor  wanted  timely  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand  ; — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.     Yet  not  the  less 
llicirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theixs 
A  charitable  door. 

So  days  and  years 
Passed  on  ; — the  inside  of  that  rugced  boose 
Was  trimmed  and  brightened  by  the  Matron's 

care. 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  ornament. 
What,  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glittered  upon  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repelled  the  storm  and  deadened  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
Tough   moss,    and    long  ••  enduring  moimtaia 

plants, 
That  creep  alon^  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided  ;  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors  ; 
And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues. 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days. 
Covered  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain-stone 
With  which  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inhud. 

Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewife's  skill 
produced : 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  Master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task— to  rid.  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  fonned 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain-side, 
Screen'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  chequering  its  moesy  nxrfL 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growths 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed. 
Upon  its  Mastei's  frame,  a  wintry  grace  ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 

But  how  could  I  say,  gently?  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  chazitaUe,  prompt  to  serve  \ 
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And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold- 
Anger  and  indignation.     Still  he  loved^ 
The  sound  oC  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  lon^-past    banquetings    with   high -bom 

friends: 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully,— and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
—Those  transports,  with   staid  looks  of  pure 

goodwill. 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  rerion  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day, 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb  ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  rajr 
Of  pleasing  lustre.— But  no  more^ot  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say,         ^ 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heavens 

dew. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  Vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared  :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scoroied  the  fields ;  not  twice  had 

fiillen. 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, 
Before  the  greedy^  visiting  was  closed. 
And  the  long-privfleged  house   left  empty- 
swept 
As  by  a  plague.    Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  amon^  them  ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  I  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for !  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might 

sound 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  P.-irtner  of  his  age,  his  Son, 
His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prixed 

gift* 
His  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

'All  gone,  all  Tanished  !  he  deprived  and 
bare. 
How  will  he  &ce  the  remnant  of  his  life  f 
What  will  become  of  him  ? '  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures — '  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass, 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music?'  (for  he  had  not  ceased  to  totich 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
'  What  titles  will  he  keep  f  will  ne  remain 
Mtisidan,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  raind 


Even  to  the  last  I' — Such  wsis  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious ;  yet  a  little  while. 
And  thb  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one  blest  moment     Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  doud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth  :  and  so. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
l*hat  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mmd 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words : 
Until  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touched  the  sick  heart  of  ms 

Fnend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  remforce 
His  own  nrm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :— "  Behold  a  thoughtless 

Man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil  .    ,    .     j 

Transplanted  ere  too  late.— The  hermit,  lodged 
Amid  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time  ; 
Smooth  task,  with  hit  compared,  whose  mind 

could  string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Of  keen  domestic  anguish  ;  and  beguile 
A  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofessed  ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him. 

Fartrom  us 
Be  the  desire  too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  j  ustly  due.      ^ 
But  you.  Sir,  know  that  in  a  neighbouring 

vale  , 

A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground ;  whose  gifts  of  nature  Ue 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to 

And  conquests  over  her  dominion  guned,     , 
To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit. 
In  thb  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance— proof 
Against  all  trials  ;  industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  dajr; 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
That  might  be  deemed   forbidding,  did  not 

there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
And  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simpUaty 
All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend. 
And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
-Preaching,  administcnng,  m  every  work 
Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
Of  worldly  intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
A  labourer,  with  moral  vurtue  girt. 
With  spiritual  graoes,  like  a  glory^  crowned. 
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"Doubt  can  be  none/'  the  Pastor  said,  "for 
whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketched.    The  great,  the 

good. 
The  wcU-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne, 
Honour  assumed  or  given  :  and  him,  the  Won- 
derful, 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled. — From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
Into  its  graveyard  will  ere  long  be  borne 
That  lowly,  great,  good  Man.     A  simple  stone 
May  cover  him  ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound : 
Then,  shall  the  slowly-cathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves." 

The  Pastor,  pressed  by  thoughts  which  round 
his  theme 
Still  linger'd,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed  : 
*'  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war. 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  lov^— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tunc  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  ma v  ? 
— Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
ITie  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  purposes  and  deeds  ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore. 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ; 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapoury  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain. 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er 

field, 
Hamlet,  and  town  ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  nail  or  bower  ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight, 
And  prave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired? 
—Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  re- 
pine ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  the  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.     Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth  :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  toward  me,  like  a  long  straight 

path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward :  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies, 
From  whom,  in  early  oiildhood,  was  withdrawn 


The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain- valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of 

dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons  ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted  ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy 

winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sh.irp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  agitated  scene  before  his'  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture  :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain-side 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog  ; 
The  plough  heguided.and  thescvthe  he  swayed; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  iocund  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was 
H  e  wrought  not :  nei  th  cr  field  nor  flock  he  owned : 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind  ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 

Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was 

none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anewr. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him  ;  but  he  remained  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love. 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family ; 
The  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fallen.  ^ 
— Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  orother's  house;   for 

books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire ; 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.  _  Their  familiar  voice. 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours;   refreshed  his 

thoughts ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit ;  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter 

night. 
The  stormy  day,  each  had  its  own  resource ; 
Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 
Science  s«vcre,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  spirits  of  just  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure. 
— Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 
No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 
And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 
In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  ;  they  prired^ 
His  gentle  manners  ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles, 
I'he  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 
Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

At  length,  when  dxty  years  and  five  were 
told, 
A  slow  disease  inseosibly  ^r^nffwmrd 
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The  powers  of  nature :  and  a  few  short  steps 

Of  fhends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 

(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 

To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 

— Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 

Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 

Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 

And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 

His  name,  and  unambitiouslv  relates 

How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 

And  in  vmat  pure  contentedncss  of  mind, 

The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 

— And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing 

sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity  ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze, 
Mturmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  nia  peaceful  grave. 

Soul-cheering  Light,  most  bountiful  of 

things  1 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  I 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth 

and  heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complsuned ; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind  ^ 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight  toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  I 
But,  timely  warned,  He  would  have  stayed  his 

steps. 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  his  ear ; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholdi  the  gulf  oeneath. — No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  loftv  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Nor  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birth-place  ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.     The  bowek  of  the  earth  _ 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind ; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom  ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
— Methinks  I  see  him — how  his  eye-balls  rolled, 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  paired,— 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

"A  noble— and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
"  Beings  like  these  present !  But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties,  which  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not,  tkere/oret  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — ^not  alone 
Tliat  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  otlove 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this, 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth  ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine, 
Darkness  b  banished  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  qudled. 


Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times, 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have 

flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse?" 

Among  the  humbler  Worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret, — whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portrayed,   I  guess  not;  but  it 

chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  church-yard  where  we 

sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope, 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  array. 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

**  Here,"  said  the  Pastor,  *'  do  we  muse,  and 

mourn 
The  waste  of  death ;  and  lo !  the  giant  oak  ^ 
Stretched  on  his  bier — that  massy  timber  wain  ; 
Nor  fail   to  note   the  Man  who  guides  the 

team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Grey  locks  profusely  rouud  hb  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud  ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  spake  ; 
"  A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows  :  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress,— gaiety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen,  withal,   and 

shrewd. 
Hb  gestures   note, — and  hark  I  his  tones  of 

voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  hb  mien  and  looks." 

The   Pastor  answered.      "You   have  read 
him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  hb  store 
With  silent  increase  :  summers,  winters— past. 
Past  or  to  come  ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds 
Upon  hb  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obli^tion  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose  ; 
Possessed  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
"Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord  ! 
Yet  b  the  creature  rational,  endowed 
With  foresight ;  hears,  too,  every  sabbath  day. 
The  dirbtian  promise  with  attentive  ear ; 
Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him. 
Though  of  the  kind  which  beasU  and  bu-ds 

present 
In  grove  or  pasture  ;  cheerfulness  of  soul. 
From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 
How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his  I 

This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due. 
Is  paid  without  reluctance  ;  but  in  tnith," 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
**  I  fed  Sit  times  a  motion  of  despite 
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Towards  one,  whose  bold  coatnTaoces  and 

tkiU, 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
TaU  askh-tree,   sown  by  winds,   by  vapours 

nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon  ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were 

damped. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety. — Many  a  ship 
Launched  into  Morccamb-bay    to  kitn  hath 

owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that 

bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants ;  He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetched  the  enormous  axle-tree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand 

spindles : 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine. 
Content   with   meaner   prowess,    must   have 

lacked 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength, 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  failed 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast. 
But  towering  hi^h  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot — 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The    fleece-encumbered   ^ock  —  the   Joyful, 

Elm.  - 

Around-  whose  trunk   the  maidens  dance  in 

May— 
And    the    Lord's   Oak— would    plead   their 

^  several  rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate  ; 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth. 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last ; 
And,  like  the  haughty  Spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  fall. 

Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again : 
From  Age,"  the  Priest  continued,  "turn  your 

thoughts ; 
From  Age,  that  often  unlamented  drops. 
And  marie  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long! 
— Seven  lusty  Sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  oounty  of  the  whole; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom  ; 
And  .she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weathered  by  them  both. 

The  Father— him  at  this  unlooked-for  gift 


A  bolder  transport  seizes.     From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summoned,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-born  girl. 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 
— ^Those  seven   fair   brothers  variously  wers 

moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years  : 
But  most  of  all  and  with  inost  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched  ; 
A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  his  soul  1 
—  From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  ceil. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe : 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music !  hourly  heard  that  itiime; 
Full  blest  he  was,  '  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Offc  did  he  say,  '  wras  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 

Oh !  pang  unthonght  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlooked-for ;  oh!  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  an^iish  for  them  all  I 
— Just  as  the  Child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstayed. 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  per- 
chance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine — ^at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously. 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,all  unforewamed. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight. 
— But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets, 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  dis« 

tress    ^ 
Due  resignation.  Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  Parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  Little-one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  bed. 

On  a  bright  day — so  calm  and   bright,  it 
seemed 
To  us,  with  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly  fair — 
These  mountains  echoed  to  an  unknown  sound  ; 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  Corse 
Let  down  into  the  nollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  I 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods, 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  i 
Nor  so  the  Valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  Youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own  I— Green  herbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly  creq;>) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee ; — 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more  : 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  heaitSi 
Thy  image  disappear  1 
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The  Mountain-ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  ;  and  ye  may  have 

nuurked, 
6v  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn  :  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.  ^  In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  tn  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow» 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  sones  of  wanderiiig  gods, 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veilea  in  human  form : 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade 
Discovered  in  their  own  4«spite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance-mention  on  this  sacred  f^ound) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 
And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  shone  : 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  valley. — How  the  quoit 
Whined  from  the  striplmg's  arm  I    If  touched 

bv  him. 
The  inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,— or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve. 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  1 
The  inderati^ble  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved : 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  aancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl,  from  distant  climes. 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  Mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 
And  lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coast 
Of  France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurled  his  threats; 
Our  Country  marked  tne  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces  ;  and  she  called— with  voice 
That  filled  her  plains,  that  reached  her  utmost 

^  shores. 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard— to  arms  I 
— llien,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have 

seen 
The  shepherd's  grey  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
That  flashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and 

fields. 
Ten  hardy  Striplings,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,   weekly 

marched. 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  jroot 
Where,   in  assemblage  with  the  nower  and 

choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
ITie  rudiments  of  war ;  ten — hardy,  strong^ 
And  valiant ;  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief 
And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world, 
With  a  ^y  confidence  and  seemlv  pride  ; 
Measunng  the  soil  beneath  their  nappy  feet 


Like  Youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet 

bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumbered  ease  ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holiday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left. 

Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure  hour. 
Stretched  on  the  grass,  or  seated  in  the  shade, 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  dis« 

course. 
Now  pointing  this  way,  and  now  that. — '  Here 

flows,' 
Thus  would  he  say,  '  The  Rhine,  that  famous 

stream  I 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  sea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm  : 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted — witn  innumerable  isles : 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there   the  Turk; 

observe 
His  capital  city !'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears. 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely 

raged  ; 
Nor  left  unstigmatired  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission. — 'Here  behold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Swttzers,  and  their  land, 
Vales  deeper  &r  than  these  of  ours,   huge 

woods. 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow  !' 
— And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling 

brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetia's  rights— 
Ah,  not  in  vain  I — or  those  who,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue,  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 
When  he  had  risen  alone  !     No  braver  Youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua  ;  nor  appeared  in  arms 
When  ^ve  was  felled,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

"The  Pastor,  even  as  if  by  these  last  words 
Raised  from  his  seat  within  the  chosen  shade. 
Moved  toward  the  grave ; — instinctively  his 

steps 
We  followed ;  and  my  voice  with  joy  exclaimed: 
"  Power  to  the  Oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  whica  they  dream  not    Oh  I  the 

curse. 
To  be  the  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts. 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds  : 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  io  servile  straits, 
llie  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  I  this  to  be.  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks  ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mixed,  asteniskcent  with  seom  I" 

When  this  involuntary  strain  had  ceased. 
The  Pastor  said  :  "  So  Providence  is  served ; 
The  forkid  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illuraination  into  deep,  dark  hold«» 
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Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to 

pierce. 
Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and  cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  withytrtr/ 
FoFj  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outraseous  wrong  the  sufferer  owes, 
Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  bounds. 
Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore. 
By  horror  of  their  impious  rites,  preserved ; 
Are  still  permitted  to.  extend  their  pride. 
Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lehfuioa 
Darkening  the  sun. 

But  less  impatient  thoughti,, 
And  love  'all  hoping  and  expecting  all/ 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests  'v\ 

peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 
A  Peasant-youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  asked 
No  higher   name;    in   whom    our    country 

^owed. 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease. 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 
England,  the  anacnt  and  the  free,  appeared 
In  nim  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 
Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 
— No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust : 
Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

One  day — a  summer's  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn  ;  and,  fxom  that 

toil 
Returned  with  sinews  weakened  and  relaxed. 
This  generous  Youth,  too  negligent  of  self. 
Plunged — 'mid  a  gay  and  ousy  throng  con- 
vened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  Father's  flock — 
Into  the  chilling  flood.     Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him,  that  self-same  night ;  and  through 

the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched. 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.     At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue— 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills  ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have 

seen 
A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid  :  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears  that  wept  not  then  ;  nor  were  the 

few. 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced, 
Throuj^h  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the  Grave  ; 
And  di<itant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation,  never  heard  before  I " 

The  Pastor  ceased. — My  venerable  Friend 
Victoriou<ily  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye ; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,.as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Seat  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  (his  wide  land. 


The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power. 
Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  an8  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words, 
The  pining  Solitary  turned  aside  ; 
Whether  through  manly  instinct  to  conceal 
Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 
To  his  worn  cheek  ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 
For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen 
That,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 
Solace  and  self-exctise,  had  sometimes  urged 
To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 
— Right  toward  the  sacred  Edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed  ;  and  we  saw  him  now 
Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 
Or  rather  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the  side 
Of  the  rude  pile  ;  as  oft-times  trunks  of  trees. 
Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots^ 
Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock — 
To  endure  for  aye.    "The  Vicar,  taking  note 
Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 
Exclaimed— 

"  The  sagest  Antiquarian's  eye 
That  task  would  foil;"   then,  letting  fall  his 

voice 
While  he  advanced,  thus  spake:  "Tradition 

tells 
That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  Knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 
And  fixed  his  home  in  this  sequestered  vale. 
'Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 
Or  as  a  stranger  reached  this  deep  recess. 
Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 
I  sometimes  entertain,  that  hapiv  bound 
To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  Queen, 
Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  Chief 
Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have 

seen 
With  transient  observation  ;  and  thenoe  caught 
An  image  fair,  which,  brightening  in  his  soul 
When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 
Languished  beneath  accumulated  years. 
Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  re- 
solved 
To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 
To  which  his  peaceful  fiuicy  oft  had  turned. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these  ;  but,  if  belief  may 

rest 
Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Knight  arrived,  with  spear  and  shield,  and 

borne 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedecked 
With  broidered  housings.  And  theloftjr  Steed — 
His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 
Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 
In  fertile  pastures — was  beheld  with  eyes 
Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe. 
By  those  tintravelled  Dalesmen.  With  less  pride. 
Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 
They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise. 
Like  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 
Of  their  rude  homesteads.     Here  the  Wazrior 

dwelt ; 
And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 
Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him.     As  a  tree 
That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone ; 
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And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 
For  ancient  wortn  and  honourable  thin^, 
The  spear  and  shield  are  vanished,  which  the 

Knight      _  • 
Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  arch 
Mvself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands.     And  now  no  trace  is  left 
Of  the  mild-hearied  Champion,  save  this  stone, 
Faithless  memorial  I  and  his  family  name 
Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottaees,  that  sprang 
From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge  : 
These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length, — 
%\X  3  If  ret  iTtftttig,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells. 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift." 


(( 


So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and 

dies," 

The  grey-haired  Wanderer  pensively  exclaimed, 
"  AlTthat  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their 

spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes,  and   emperors,  and  the  crowns  and 

palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs  ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  ima^e,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
And  re-contirmed — are  scotted  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  Desolation,  aimed  :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow  : 
Their  ^rtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire  ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.  The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powets 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need, — 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists :    . 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main  ; 
Yet,  oh  I  how  disproportioned  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  I 


The  courteous  Knight,  whose  bones  are  here 
interred. 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  , 
Whence  alteration  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast.    A  memorable  age  ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bowed  to  other  laws] 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town  and  city  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altat  and  Cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile  : 
And  shook  their  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 
Like  wild  beasts  without  home  !    Their  hour 

was  come  ; 
But  why  no  soflening  thought  of  gratitude. 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild  ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anser  and  revenge. 
But  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability  :  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.     Festive  songs  ^ 
Break  from  the  maddened  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow  ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 

Even,"  said  the  Wanderer,  "as  that  courteous 
Knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress    - 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
jlf  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak, 
Trusting  that  not  inconffruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty)  1  too  shall  be  doomed 
To  outlive  the  kindly  ose  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.     But  enough  : 
— Thoughts  crowd  upon  me — and  'twere  seem- 
lier now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  Teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  ana  love  ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  Man." 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE  PARSONAGE. 

ARGUMKNT. 


Pastor's  aix)logy  and  a^iprehensions  that  he 
might  have  detained  his  Auditors  too  long, 
with  the  Pastor's  invitation  to  his  house — 
Solitary  disinclined  to  comply— rallies  the 
Wanderer — and  playfully  draws  a  compari- 
son between  his  itinerant  profession  and  that 
of  the  Knight-errant — which  leads  to  Wan- 
derer's giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
Country  from  the  manufacturing  spirit—  Fa- 
vourable effects — ^The  other  side  of  Uie  pic- 


ture, and  chiefly  as  it  has  affected  the  humbler 
classes— Wanderer  asserts  the  hollowness  of 
all  national  grandeur  if  unsupported  by  moral 
worth — Physical  science  unaole  to  support 
itself— Lamentations  over  an  excess  of  manu- 
facturing industry  among  the  humbler  Classes 
of  Society — Picture  of  a  Child  employed  in  a 
Cotton-mill— Ignorance  and  degradation  of 
Children  among  the  agricultural  Population 
reviewed — Conversation  broken  off  by  a  re- 
newed Invitation  from  the  Pastor  —  Path 
leading  to  his  House — Its  appearance  de- 
scribed—His  Daughter — His  Wife— His  Soa 
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(a  Boy)  enters  with  his  Companion — ^Their 
lappy  appearance — ^Tbe  Wanderer  how  af- 
fected by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own, 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  Priest 
Failed  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said : — 
"  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  began 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well, — the  end  is  gained ; 
And,  in  return  for  sympathv  bestowed 
And  oatient  listenings,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
— Life,  death,  etermty  !  momentous  themes 
Are  they — and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  muic 
Could  do  them  wrong.     The  universal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view  : 
Ye  wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood  ; 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given ; 
lliough  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  likened   who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures — draws 
His  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
— But  let  us  hence  1  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there—" 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake  ; 
— "  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  Knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  even  in  thought, 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  orotherhood  who  walk  the  earthy 
Pitiea,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 

Yet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two 
estates 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.     Errant 

those. 
Exiles  and  wanderers    and  the  like  are  these  ; 
Who,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
— What  though  no  higher  recompense  be  !K)ught 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  tney  claim  respect. 
Among  the  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  m  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe. 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
InstructSj  and  prompts  her  to  suimly  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self 
For  grateful  converse  :  and  to  these  poor  men 
Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favourite  boast) 
Is  bountiful — go  wheresoe'er  they  may  ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men  ;  and  bound, 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech ; 


Such  have  be«i,  and  still  are  in  their  d^^ree. 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  mtercourse  ;  apt  agents  to  expel. 
By  importation  of  unlooked-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice  ; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
— Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 
Affections  seated  in  the  motner's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy  ;  and  to  feed 
llie  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
— By  these  Itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given  ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language  ;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring  ; 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  mcx-e  7 '' 

"  Happy,"    rejoined  the  Wanderer,   **  they 

who  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongaie  ! 
But,  if  to  these  Wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  it  is  gone. 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever. — An  inventive  Age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.      I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day, 
Industrious  to  destroy  I   ,With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  nxnv  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wished-for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill ; 
Or  straggling  burgn,  of  anaent  charter  proud. 
And  dignifiea  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  nigged  stream. 
The  toot-path  faintly  marked,  the  horse-track 

wild. 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished — swallowed  up  by  stately  roads. 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  Earth  has  lent 
Her  waters.  Air  her  breezes ;  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercourse. 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale ; 
Or,  in  its  progress,  on  the  lofty  side. 
Of  some  bare  nill,  with  wonder  kenned  from  far. 

Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command, 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  I      From  the 

germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  contmuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth   for  leagues*—  and 

there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  ma<ised 
Like  trees  in  forests,— spread  through  spacious 

tracts. 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the.traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 
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Or  disaippearing  ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts  ! 
— Hence  U  the  wide  sea  peopled,— hence  the 

shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that 

sum 
Of  keeU  that  rest  widiin  her  crowded  ports. 
Or  riide  at  anchor  in  ner  sounds  and  bays  ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  ner  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  I     Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

And  yet,  O  happy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watched,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint  1 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look  ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
The  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane.— When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  Wanderer  thus  ex> 

pressed 
His  recollections,  **  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their 

homes 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturbed ; 
As  if  their  silent  comi>any  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  Man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  ; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  luce  this 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes 
Breaks  from  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge ; 
Aiid  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem 

behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  bond   meets  them,  at  the  crowded 

door — 
And  in  the  courts— and  where  the  rumlding 

stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed^ 
Among  the  rocks  below.     Men,  maidens, 

youths^ 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offered  up 
To  Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm. 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    Even  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  <um  altar  burned  continually, 


In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.     Religious  men  were  they  ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year 
When   in   their  Ismd   the  Almighty's  service 
ceased. 

Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-extollcd. 
As  zealously  pcrfornfl     I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency : — yet  do  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed  ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter.     I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers 
That,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  com- 
pelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When,  strengthened,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the 

might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gained, 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need  ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  marj^n  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been 

raised. 
— Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  grave  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  Philosophy  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;— now  Weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  tinpropped 
By  virtue.  — He,  sighing  with  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness ! " 

When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these  words 
had  fallen, 
I  said,  "  And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted  Arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere, 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land, 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate  ? 
Oh  !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech, 
And  pure  good-wiU,  and  hospitable  cheer ; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country-life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attached 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  rolled  round  ?" 

"Fled!**  was  the  Wanderer^s  passionate 
response, 
"  Fled  utterly !  or  only  to  be  traced 
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In  a  Tew  fortunate  retreats  like  this ; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change  a  year— a  month- 
May  bring  :  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
Into  an  instrument  of  deadly  bane 
For  those  who,  yet  unteiflpted  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires, 
Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  lip  almost  as  pure.— Domestic  bliss 
(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's 

^  heart ! 
Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
The  habitations  empty !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone, — no  nelping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  busy  at  the  wheel, 
Or  in  dispatch  of  each  day's  httle  growth 
Of  housenold  occupation  ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle-work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with 

pride ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command  I 

The  Father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  Sons  ; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were,— but  in  his  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green 

earth ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceased, 
Ne'er  to  return  1    That  birthrisht  now  is  lost. 
Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  State 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought. 
And  false  as  monstrous  I   Can  the  mother  Uirive 
By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons 
In  whom  a  premature  necessity 
Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 
The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 
The  infant  Being  in  itself,  and  makes 
Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay  I 
The  lot  is  wretched^  the  condition  sad« 
Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive. 
And  thirst  tor  change  ;  or  habit  hath  subdutd 
The  soul  deprest,  dejected— even  to  love 
Of  her  close  tasks,  and  long  captiyity. 

Oh,  banLsh  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains. 
Fixed  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep  ; 
Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fixed  ! 
He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 
And  cannot  come.   The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 
Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 
Among  the  clouds,  and  roars  through  the 

ancient  woods :  ^ 
Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east. 
Quiet  and  calm.     Behold  him— in  the  school 
Of  his  attainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 
Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 
His  raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton-flakes 
Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 
Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale. 
His  respiration  quick  and  audible ; 
And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
Could  break  from  out  those  languid  eyes,  or  a 

blush 
Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form, 
Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 
Of  no  mean  Being?  One  who  should  be  clothed 
With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  ; 


Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime  from  present  purity  and  joy  I 

The  limbs  inaease ;  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  ^one  for  ever  ;  and  this  organic  fhune. 

So  joyful  in  its  motion*,  is  become 

Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  ; 

And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 

Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 

Performs  its  functions  ;  rarely  competent 

To  impress  a  vivid  feeling:  on  the  mind 

Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 

The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 

Or  lapse  of  liquid  element — by  hand^ 

Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth— pcrceived- 

— Can  hope  Took  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 

On  such  loundations?" 

"  Hope  is  none  for  him  l" 
The  pale  Recluse  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appeared. 
These  structiu-es  rose,  commingling  old  and 

young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex^  for  mutual  taint ; 
If  there  were  not,  tken^  in  our  far-famed  Isle, 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large  ; 
Yet  walked  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded?    At  this  day. 
Who  sha.".  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  Offspring,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear  ; 
Or  wearing,  (shall  we  say?)  in  that  white 

growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence  ^ 
Or  fierceness,  wreadied  around  their  sun-burut 

brows. 
By  sava^'e  Nature?    Shrivelled  are  their  lips ; 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
Oi  ^%hich  they  stand  ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots, 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  alL 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay ;  but  outstretched 

hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heathsare  found; 
And  with  their  parents  occupy  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and 

reared 
At  the  mine's  mouth  under  impending  rocks ; 
Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave  ; 
Or  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts, 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain, 
In  forest  purlieus  ;  and  the  like  are  bred,^ 
Ai*  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground 
Purloined,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  tne  bloom 
And  gaiety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'M  id  Buxton's  dreary  heights.  In  earnest  watdi. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand  ; 
Then,   following    closely   with   the   cloud   of 

dusL 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
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— Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper 

coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed  ; 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again, 
Wild  pursuivants  1  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
Or  bounty  tires— and  every  face,  that  smiled 
Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 
— But,  Uke  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 
These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves, 
Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we  then 
To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trained 
To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field, 
The  bread  they  eat     A  sample  should  I  give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to  enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
'  Is  this  the  whistling  plough-boy,  whose  shrill 

notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  !' 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 
That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  sofl  verse, 
Are  of  no  finer  frame.     Stiff  are  his  ioints : 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.  And  mark  his  brow! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes—  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare — 
Wide,   sluggish,    blank,   and   ignorant,    and 

strange — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 
— ^Wnat  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering 

hand. 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ? 
This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 
Of  modem  ingenuity  ;  no  town 
Nor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 
Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 
To  which  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how  soon  ?} 
He  may  be  roused.  This  Boy  the  fields  produce: 
His  spade   and  hoe,  mattock  and  glittering 

scythe. 
The  carter's  whi[>  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 
In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 
The  sceptre  of  his  sway  ;  his  country's  name. 
Her  equal  rights,her  churches  and  her  schools  — 
What  have  they  done  for  him  ?   And.  let  me  ask. 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 
In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild  good  Man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  addressed  :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  :  but  the  Vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renewed. 
— We  followed,  takinjr.as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hed^c  of  hollies  dark  and  tall. 
Whose    flexile   boughs   low   bending  with   a 

weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  and  roots 


That  gave  them  nourishment.    When  frosty 

winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought. 
Is  here— how  grateful  this  impervious  screen  I 
— Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk  :  a  careful  hand 
Had  marked  the  line,  and  strewn  its  surface  o'er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  heights 
Fetched  by  a  neighbouring  brook.— Across  the 

vale 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashioned  to  unite. 
As  by  a  beauuful  yet  solemn  chain. 
The  Pastor's  mansion  with  th^  house  of  prayer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoined 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair, 
The  mansion's^  self  displayed  ;— a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.     We  paused  to 

aamire 
"The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed  ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old: 
The  cornice,  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone  ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling 

rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorned : 
Profusion  bright  1  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unaflfected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore, 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  nourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreas^— where  they  sit  and 

sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relic  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship  ;  that  once  had  held 
The  sailptured  image  of  some  patron-saint, 
Ot  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  oown 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden-mount 
Crowned    by    its    antique    summer-house — 

descends. 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  Girl ;  _ 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend. 
The  Wanderer  ever  welcome  I  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  Lis  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty  restless  hand  of  love. 
—We  enter — by  the  Lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.     Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofly  stature  undepressed  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  wlifcl*  prudence 

trusts  in 
And  wisdom  loves.— 3uC  when  a  stately  ship 
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Saib  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what— if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  dimes, 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven— not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial 

breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own. 
That  charm  all  eyes.  So  bright,  so  fair,  appeared 
This  goodly  Matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.— Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  mid-day  hours  with  desultory  talk  ; 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.     \Vnile  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  ofreserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  Solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days ; 
And  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part ; 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasine,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  nis  skill. 
Upon  the  sledfast  *vantage<ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed,  with  admiration  unsuppressed. 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bnght  vale. 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 
In  softened  perspective  ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  bannonv  serene 
Of  gravltv  and  elegance,  diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care. — "  A  blessed  lot  is  yours  1 " 
The  words  escaped  his  lip,  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  ttiem :  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  Boys 
Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
—Mot  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessed,  in  field. 
And  by  the  river's  margin — whence  they  come, 
Keen  anglers  with  unusual  spoil  elated. 
One  bears  a  willow-pannier  on  his  back, 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  earden-mount 
Bounded  : — triumphant  entry  this  for  him  I 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 


On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts; 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight :  their  number  he  pro- 
claims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been 

dragged  ; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride  : 
And,  verilv,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exp(Med; 
Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deformed  by  death. 
That  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  O,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess  \   Him  might  I  compare. 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed. 
And  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  re-united  :  his  compeer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 
As  beautiful — as  grateful  to  the  mind. 
—But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Girl 
Be  likened  ?    She  whose  countenance  and  air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  botli. 

My  grey-haired  Friend  was  moved ;  his  vivid 

eye 
Glistened  with  tenderness  ;  his  mind,  I  knew, 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  returned. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme— erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  of.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons  to  their  well-earned 

meal; 
And  He — to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their 

rights 
With  willin^ess,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listen^  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  lon|^  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  hs^  ceased— as 

One 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 
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DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND 
AN  EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  per- 
vades the  Universe,  its  noblest  seat  the  human 
aoul— How  lively  this  principle  is  in  Child- 
hood— Hence  the  delight  in  old  Age  of  look- 
ing back  upon  Childhood — The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  Age  asserted— 
These  not  to  be  looked  for  generally  but 
under  a  just  government — Right  of  a  human 
Creature  to  tw  exempt  from  bein^  considered 
as  a  mere  Instrument — The  condition  of  mul- 
titudes deplored— Former  conversation  re- 
curred to,  and  the  Wanderer's  opinions  set 


in  a  clearer  light— Truth  placed  within  reach 
of  the  humblest— Equality — Happy  state  of 
the  two  Boys  again  adverted  to — Earnest 
wish  expressed  for  a  System  of  National 
Education  established  universally  by  Govern- 
ment— Glorious  effects  of  this  foretold— Walk 
to  the  Lake — Grand  spectacle  from  the  side 
of  a  hiil — Address  of  Prien  to  the  Supreme 
Being— in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts 
with  ancient  Barbarism  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  scene  before  him— The  cnangje 
ascribed  to  Christianity — Apostrophe  to  his 
flock,  living  and  dead — Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty-Return over  the  Lake — IHirting 
with  the  Solitary  —  Under  what  circum- 
stances. 
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"To  every  Fonn  of  being  is  assigned,** 
Thus  calmly  si>ake  the  venerable  Sage, 
"An  active  Principle  :— howe'cr  removed 
From  sense  and  bbservation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures  ;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  i>aves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Peyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed ; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
Ko  chasm,  no  solitude  ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe  ; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible. 
The  more  we   know ;  and  yet  Is  reverenced 

lexst, 
And  least  respected  in  the  human  Mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.     The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action  ;  robbed  of  this 
Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also  ;  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire  ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity  ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  fife. 
To-morrow — nay  perchance  this  very  hour 
( For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow  1} 
Those  blooming  Boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost 

sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations  ; — in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  roimd.    The  youth 

obe^ 
A  like  glad  impulse  ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears, — 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah  !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood — but  that  there  the  Soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigour  ;  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations  :  and  a  choral  song. 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends. 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  7 

Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowed, 
Though  strength   decay,  to  breathe  in  such 

estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  Vale  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  Eminence  ;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty  ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  ma^r  be  likened  unto  his 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we 

are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  over  their  surface  spread  : 
But.  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea  almost  on  th«  Mind  herself,  and  seems       ' 


All  unsubstantialized, — how  loud  the  voice 

Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 

From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below, 

Ascending  !    For  on  that  superior  height 

Who  sits  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 

Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 

Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.  The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 

Many  and  idle,  ^sits  not  his  ear : 

This  ne  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 

iNot  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these,) 
)y  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied  ;  and  the  Soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe, 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss  ; 
But  for  some  fiivour,  suited  to  our  needf 
What  more  than  that  tbe  severing  should  confer 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible 

world. 
And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude ;  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 
Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  Plain  below. 

But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  Man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course  ; 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect ; 
Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toU ; 
To  whom  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  afford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  Reason,  therefore,  may  en- 
sure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe 
That,  far  as  kindly  Nature  hath  free  scope 
And  Reason's  sway  predominates ;  even  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love, 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering,  or  a  .sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end  ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thu.<i,  but  weakness  in  all  good, 
And  strength  in  evil?    Hence  an  afier-call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  wliose  hands  we  dare 
Entrust  the  future.— Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  Man  created ;  but  to  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  'tis  known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves 

become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
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They  sweep  distempei'  from  the  husy  day, 
Aud  make  the  chaboe  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness;  whence  the  Being 

moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world  \  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejotcmg  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"Then,"  said  the  Solitary,  "by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been 

sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?  On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do  ;  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed. 
How  with  most  (juiet  and  most  silent  death. 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
The  oppressor   breathes,   their   human   form 

divine. 
And  their  immortal  soul,  may  waste  away." 

The  Sage  rejoined,  "  I  thank  you— you  have 
spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  1  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  Little-one,  subjeaed  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel  ; 
Think  not  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic   Boy,   who  walks  the  fields,  un- 
taught ; 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want, 
And  miserable  hunger.     Much,  too  much. 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree : 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hindrances  exposed, 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  dis- 
tress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthralled 
'Mid  thorns  and    brambles;    or  a  bird  that 

breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the 

wind, 
Though  wiih  her  plumes  impaired.     If  they, 

whose  souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.     For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil. 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained.      But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression  ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore  ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.     My  thoughts 
Were  turned  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts,  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondlv  followed  and  too  far ; — 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims— turned  to 
wrongs. 


By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  jea  with  praise  1 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
With    gladness,    thinking    that    the    more   it 

spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  we  become  : 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy  1 
Lastly,  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favoured  ground. 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love  ; 
Who,  but  for  thb  intrusion,  would  have  lived. 
Possessed  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of 

mind ; 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been 

bom. 

Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  I 
And  whence  that  difference  ?  whence  but  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  1 — ^I'he  sun  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye  ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.  Throughout  the  world  of  sense. 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil :  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  Dv  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all  ; 
Reason,  and,   with    that   reason,  aniles  and 

tears  ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will ; 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death 

to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 
By  all,— a  blissful  immortality. 
To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 
The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might 

be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding  ;  leaving  tmth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstmse,  and  dark  ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  ; 
Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  re- 
spects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not : 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars  ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — ^like  flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind   wishes,  and   good   actions,   and   pure 

thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here !    Here  is  no  boon 
For  high  — yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 
Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage-hearth 
As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.     He,  whose 

soul^ 
Ponders  this  tme  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope  ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found ; 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
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And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 

Then  let  us  rather  fix  our  gladdened  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  that  pair 
Of  blooming  Boys  (whom  we  beheld  even  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  nrisoners  of  their  village-school :  • 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  dieur  pleasant 

homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy ; 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss ; 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them  ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
llie  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health. 
Beauty,  or  strength  I    Such  privilege  is  theirs, 
Granted  alike  in  the  outset  of  their  course 
To  both  ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  Pastor  here  he  turned, 
"  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours. 
Repine  not  for  his  cottage-comrade,  whom 
BeUke  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulfilled  ; 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live — content 
With  what  Heaven  grants,  and  die— in  peace  of 

mind 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  sure  it  is  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  Jocund  time. 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind." 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter ;  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  nuyesty,  exclaimed — 

"  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  arc  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder :  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the 

help 
Of  intellectual  implements  and^  tools ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  ; 
And  the  rude  bov — who,  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  bjr  conscience  is  enrolled. 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  misdiief  ben^ 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 


Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his 

need. 
— This  sacred  right  is  firuitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,'  uke  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  wUl  grant 
The  unquestionable  good  —  which    England, 

safe 
From  interference  of  external  force,^ 
May  grant  at  leisure  ;  without  risk  incurred 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

Look  I   and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt 

cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
Long-reverenced  tides  cast  away  as  weeds  ; 
Laws  overturned  ;  and  territory  split^ 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 
And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the   same    breath    are   shattered   and 

destroyed. 
Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which 

breeds 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 
Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 
Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
— The  disapline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Among  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 
I'he  discipline  of  virtue  :  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 
Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  pos&cst 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  equally  require 
That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and 

trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend. 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  he.ilthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury  I     Rather  m  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above  ^ 
Rdoice  I— and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
— For,  as  the  element  of  air  aflords 
An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burthens:  and  a  way  as 

smooth 
For  those  ordained  to  take  their  sounding 

flight 
From  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where  they 

list 
In  fresh  abodes — their  labour  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The  will|  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  fkvours  hope 
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Or  bold  adventure  ;  promising  to  skill « 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  rewarid. 

Yes,**  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
"Change  wide,   and  deep,  and  silently  per- 
formed, 
This  Land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect ; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  dvil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth  their 

fragrance, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  Bestowed 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear : 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results  I 
— Vast  the  circumference  of  hope — and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers  : 
Ah  t  sleep  not  there  in  shame  I  Shall  Wbdom's 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good ; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.— Your  Country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.     Begin  even  now. 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  the   Egyptian 

plague 
Of  darkness,  stretched  o*er  guilty  Europe, 

makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air, 
7'he  Sage  broke  off.     No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  Lady  said, 
*'  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope  ;  and  see— beyond — 
The  silvery  lake  js  streaked  with  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  1    The 

air 
Breathes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  Lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moored 
Under  a  sheltering  tree."— Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased  ;  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed 

with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished— <ager  to  impart  the  sdieme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
—Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  Vicar's  house 
And  earnest  prep.iration. — Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  o^rarcfaed 
The  hasty  nvuiet  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deet)  pNOol,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  t    Most  beautiful,  i 

On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front  ' 


Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreath^  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  bixn,  showed  his  shadowy  counbcrpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world ; 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight  I 

"Ah  !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle. 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it  1" 

These  few  words 
The  Lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
Gathered  togetner,  all  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    l*hence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
"  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit  I  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mmd  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things. 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest,  attitude  1 
Whue  he  is  speaking,  I  have  i>ower  to  sec 
Even  as  he  sees  :  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel^  as  now. 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  worid  like  ours,_ 
Whose  highest  beauty,  beautiful  as  it  is. 
Like  that  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 
Seems  but  a  fleeting  sun-beam's  gif^  whose 

peace 
The  sufferance  only  of  a  breath  of  air ! '' 

More  had  she  said— but  sportive  shouts  were 

heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  Boys, 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. 
With  caution  we  embarked  ;  and  now  the  pair 
For  prouder  service  were  addrest ;  but  each. 
Wishful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  choice. 
Dropped  the  light  oar  his  eager  hand  had  seized. 
Thanks  given  lor  that  becoming  courtesy. 
Their  place  I  took — and  for  a  grateful  office 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  tiie  time 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  1 
A  Youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art ; 
Tossed  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.    Soon  as  the  reedy  marge 
Was  cleared,  I  dipped,  with  arms  accordant,  cars 
Free  from  obstruction ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
llirough  crystal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  the  abyss  of  air. 
— "  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 
With  birch-trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide 

the  helm, 
While  thitherward  we  shape  our  course ;  or 

while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  flrs. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  Deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I,  "  we  cannot 
err 
In  this  delicious  region."— Cultured  slopes, 
Wild  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and   scattered 
groves. 
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And  mountains  bare,  or  clothed  with  ancient 

woods. 
Surrounded  us  ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us;  change  ofplace. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined. 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
— Ah  !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  nim  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  I 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  Muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  Poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised, 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance; 
As  if  some  friendly  Genius  had  ordained 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enriched 
Bv  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  dose. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young 
A  gipsy -fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
or  the  fair  Isle  with  birch-trees  fringed— And 

^  there. 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
A  choice  repast — served  by  our  young  com- 
panions 
With  rival  earnestness  and  kindred  glee. 
Launched  from  our  hands  the  smooth  stone 

skimmed  the  lake ; 
With  shouts  we  raised  the  echoes; — stiller 

sounds 
The  lovely  Girl  supplied—  a  simple  song, 
Whose  low  tones  reached  tiot  to  the  distant 

rocks 
To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 
Into  our  hearts ;  and  charmed  the  peaceful 

flood. 
Rapaciously  we  gathered  flowery  spoils 
From  land  and  water  ;  lilies  of  eacn  huc^ 
Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves, 
And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy 

plant, 
(Her  flowers  were  shed)  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  with- 
holds 
Her  pensive  beauty:  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product,  and  such  pastime,  did  the  place 
And  season  yield  ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitary  said^ 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
"  The  fire,  that  Dumed  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ? — Deserted  on  the  beach — 
Dying,  or  dead  I    Nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  vre  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gained  f    Behold  an  emblem 

here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  1 
And,  in  tfaiis  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  I " 

This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.     Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves ;  then,  coasting  creek  and 

bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raise  our 

eyes 


To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  wraterfalls  ; 
And  thus  tne  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore. 
Pursued  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 

Alert  to  follow  as  the  Pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and,  as  we  clomb. 
The  Valley,  optening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less. 
O'er  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen : — fiu-  oflT, 
And  yet  conspicuous,  stood  the  old  Chtuch- 

tower. 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  Habitations  seemingly  preserved 
From  all  intrusion  of  the  restless  world 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied. 
And  choice  of  moss-dad  stones,  whereon  we 

couched 
Or  sate  reclined  ;  admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over  anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries  ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
To  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  never  shall  I  forget 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind  ! — Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state. 
Attained  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light — 
Now  suddenly  divei^ng  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — aloft,  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  douds. 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  pierced— ere  we, 
Who  saw,   of  change   were  consdous — had 

become 
Vivid  as  fire  ;  douds  separately  poised, — 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky  : 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed,  the  liquid 

deep 
Repeated  ;  but  with  unity  sublime  I 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hiished,  with  eyes  intent 
On  ^e  refulgent  spectacle,  difiused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space, 
The  Priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exdaimed : 

"  Eternal  Spirit  I  universal  God  I 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast 

(ieigned 
To  furnish  :  for  this  effluence  of  thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed  ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven. 
The  radiant  Cherubim  ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  con- 
vened. 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who— from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face — 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  1 
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Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour,  cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
— Accomplish,  then,  their  number;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course  I    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail. 
Oh  1  let  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book. 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
— Father  of  good  !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant. 
In  mercy  grant  it,  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  marked, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  receiv»l 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  pervcrseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask. 
Shall  it  endure  ?— Shall  enmity  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed ; 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit ;  and  he. 
Whom  Mom  awakens,  among  dews  and  flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
Be  happy  in  himself? — The  law  of  faith 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it 

gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  imoart  I 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished;  and  thy 

praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he 

spake. 
On  us  the  venerable  Pastor  turned 
His   beaming  eye  that  had    been  raised  to 

Heaven, 
"  Once,  while  the  Name,  Jehovah^  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  the  head 
To  Gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to 

promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain-cove. 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  solemnised  ;  and  there^ 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods-— 
Of  those  teirific  Idols  some  received 


Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groans  aad 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.     And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crysulMere 
Bedimmed  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  perfonned 
Exuliingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbairous  host ; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  Power,    who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
— A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountam-stone 
Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away. — How  bright 
The  appearances  of  things !    From  such,  bow 

cnanged 
The  existing  worship ;   and  with  those  com- 
pared. 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest! 
So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 
Might  almost  think,  at  this  affecting  hour. 
That  paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  again :  and  to  a  happy  few. 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 

Whence  but  from  thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who 

bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil?  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gained.— O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  Pile, 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  sabbath-bells  ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallowed  walls  I 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill-side. 
Your  Pastor  is  emboldened  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  eternal  King ; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands, 

have  made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works  ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
^oy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  banen  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance  \ 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains ; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-t(» ; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hushed  :  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  stUl— 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands. 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice. 
They  know  if  I  oe  silent,  morn  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  him. 
Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  Mind, 
From  wnom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings 

flow  I" 

This  vesper-service  closed,  without  delay^ 
From  that  enltcd  station  to  the  plain 
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DcweadiiiB.  *e  punuedoui  homeward  count, 

Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  not  loth 

To  wander  with  us  through  ihe  fertile  vales 

Un<l«abd.dsky.     No  traea  r.ouii«d 

Pure,  doudleu,  other :  and  the  star  of  e<e 
Wa.  wantinsTVii  inferior  light,  appeared 

Said  he!"'  shall  shine  upon  m,  en  we  pan : 

Faiolly.  too  Cimt  almost  for  sight :  and  «»ne 

Al»«  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forth 

And  season  favours."                            '     ' 

In  twinkling  lusUe,  ere  the  boat  aiuined 

To  enfeebled  Power. 

Her  mooring-place ;   where,  to  the  shelterinjc 

What  renovation  had  been  broughr :_  and  wh 

Our  youthful  Voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With  prompt  yet  careful  handj.    This  done. 

The  de'i^'fiSds  ;  hut  ere  the  Vicar",  door 
Wa,  reaped,  the  Solitary  checked  hi.  .lep. : 

To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  Kind, 
Excuse  and  ulice  for  her  own  defects ; 

And  whether  aUEht.  of  tendency  ■>  good 

RecMving,  took  the  lender  path  Ihal  lead. 

Thi^if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore. 

To  the  one  cotug,  in  .he  lonely  dell ; 

Inspire  the  senous  uing.  and  gentle  HesRs 

EiU  turned  not  without  welcome  pronii«  made 

Cherish,  and  lofty  Minds  appnive  the  pasl- 
My  future  labour,  nuy  not  lave  unloir 

That  be  would  Jure  Ihe  pkMure*  and  purauii. 

NOTES. 
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any  apology  due  to  him ;  I  cannot,  however, 
heh)  aduressing  him  in  the  words  of  the  Father 
of  English  Poets. 
"Though  it  happe  me  to  rehenin  ^ 
That  ye  han  in  your  freshe  songis  saied, 
Forberith  me,  and  beth  not  ill  apaied, 
Sith  that  ye  se  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 
Of  Love,  and  eke  in  service  of  the  Flour." 
1807. 

Page  96. 

"  TJu  Seven  SUiertr 

The  Story  of  this  Poem  is  from  the  German 
of  Frederica  Brun. 

Page  X04. 
"  The  Wag^otur.** 

Several  years  after  the  event  that  forms  the 
subject  <M  the  Poem,  in  company  with  my 
friend,  the  late  Mr  Coleridge,  I  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  person  to  whom  the  name  of 
Benjamin  is  given.  Upon  our  expressing  regret 
that  we  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  seen  upon  the 
road  either  him  or  his  waggon,  he  said : — 
*'  They  could  not  do  without  me  :  and  as  to  the 
man  who  was  put  in  my  place,  no  good  could 
come  out  of  )iim  ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  ideas" 

The  fact  of  my  discarded  hero's  getting  the 
horses  out  of  a  great  difficulty  with  a  word,  as 
related  in  the  poem,  was  told  me  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

Page  104. 

"  The  huzsing  Dor-hawk,  rvundand  round,  is 
•wheeling, — " 
When  the  Poem  was  first  written  the  note  of 
the  bird  was  thus  described  : — 
*•  The  Night-hawk  is  singing  his  frog-like  tune, 
Twirling  his  watchman's  rattle  about—" 
but  from  unwillingness  to  startle  the  reader  at 
the  outset  by  so  lx)ld  a  mode  of  expression,  the 
passage  was  altered  as  it  now  stands. 

Page  Z08. 

After  the  line,  "  Can  anv  mortal  clog  come 
to  her,"  followed  in  the  MS.  an  incident  which 
has  been  kept  back.  Part  of  the  suppressed 
verses  shall  here  be  given  as  a  gratification  of 
private  feeling,  which  the  well-disposed  reader 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  excusing.  They  are 
Dow  printed  for  the  first  time. 

**  Can  any  morul  clog  come  to  her? 

It  can : « 


But  Benjamin,  in  his  vexation, 

Po$ses!)Cs  inward  consolation ; 

He  knows  his  ground,  and  hopes  to  find 

A  spot  with  all  things  to  his  mind. 

An  upright  mural  block  of  stone. 

Moist  with  pure  water  trickling  down. 

A  slender  spring :  but  kind  to  man 

It  is,  a  true  Samaritan  ; 

Close  to  the  highway,  pouring  out 

Its  offering  from  a  cnink  or  spout ; 

Whence  all,  howe'er  athirst,  or  drooping^ 

With  toil,  may  drink,  and  without  stooping. 

Cries  Bcniarain,  'Where  is  it,  where? 
Voice  it  hath  none,  but  must  be  near.' 
— ^A  star,  declining  towards  the  west, 
Upon  the  watery  surface  threw 
Itt  image  tremmoualy  imprest, 


That  just  marked  out  the  object  and  wit2>- 

drew: 
Right  welcome  service  I        »      «        • 

Rock  OP  Names  I 
Light  is  the  strain,  but  not  uqjust 
To  'Thee,  and  thy  memorial-prust 
That  once  seemed  ovlj^  to  express 
Love  that  was  love  in  idleness ; 
Tokens,  as  year  hath  followed  year. 
How  changed,  alas,  in  character ! 
For  they  were  graven  on  thy  smooth  breast 
By  hands  of  those  my  soul  loved  best ; 
Meek  women,  men  as  true  and  brave 
As  ever  went  to  a  hopeful  grave : 
Their  hands  and  mine,  when  side  by  side. 
With  kindred  zeal  and  mutual  pride. 
We  worked  Until  the  Initials  took 
Shapes  that  defied  a  scornful  look. — 
Ix>n^  as  for  us  a  genial  feeling 
Survives,  or  one  m  need  of  healmg, 
"I'he  power,  dear  Rock,  around  thee  cast. 
Thy  monumental  power,  shall  last 
For  me  and  mine  I     O  thought  of  pain. 
That  would  impair  it  or  profane  I 
Take  all  in  kindness  then,  as  said 
With  a  staid  heart  but  playful  head  ; 
And  foil  not  Thou,  loved  Rock  !  to  keep 
"ITiy  charge  when  we  are  laid  asleep." 

Page  las. 

"Song at  the  Feast 0/ Brougham  Castle" 

Henry  Lord  Cliffisrd,  &c.  &c.,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  Poem,  was  the  son  of  John  Lord 
Clifibrd,  who  was  slain  at  Towton  Field,  which 
John  Lord  Cliflford,  as  is  known  to  the  reader 
of  English  History^  was  the  person  who  after 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  slew,  in  the  pursuit,  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the^  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  *'  in  part  of 
revenge"  (say  the  Authors  of  the  History  of 
Cuml^rland  and  Westmoreland) ;  *'  for  the 
Earl's  Father  had  slain  his."  A  deed  which 
worthily  blemished  the  author  (saiih  Speed) ; 
but  who,  as  he  adds,  "  dare  promise  any  thing 
temperate  of  himself  in  the  heat  of  martial  fury  ? 
chiefly,  when  it  was  resolved  not  to  leave  any 
branch  of  the  York  line  standing :  for  so  one 
maketh  this  Lord  to  speak."  This,  no  doubt, 
I  would  observe  by  the  bye,  was  an  action 
sufficiently  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  yet  not  altogether  so  bad  as  represented  ; 
"for  the  Earl  was  no  child,  as  some  writers 
would  have  him,  but  able  to  bear  arms,  being 
sixteen  or  seventeen  vears  of  age,  as  b  evident 
from  this,  (say  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  laudably  anxious  to  wipe 
away,  as  (ar  as  could  be,  this  stigma  fipom  tne 
illustrious  name  to  which  she  was  bom,)  that 
he  was  the  next  Child  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  which  his  mother  had  by  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  and  that  King  was  then  eighteen  years 
of  age :  and  for  the  small  distance  betwixt  her 
children,  see  Austin  Vincent,  in  his  Book  of 
Nobility,  p.  623,  where  he  writes  of  them  all. 
It  may  further  be  observed,  that  Lord  Cliffiard, 
who  was  then  himself  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  been  a  leading  man  and  commander, 
two  or  three  years  together  in  the  army  of  Lan- 
caster, before  this  time  ;  and,  therefore,  would 
be  less  likely  to  think  that  the  Eari  of  Rutland 
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might  be  entitled  to  mercy  from  his  youth. — 
But,  independent  of  this  act,  at  best  a  cruel  and 
savage  one,  the  Family  of  Clifford  had  done 
enough  to  draw  upon  them  the  vehement  hatred 
of  the  House  of  York  :  so  that  after  the  battle 
of  Towton  there  was  no  hope  for  them  but  in 
flight  and  concealment.  Henry,  the  subject  of 
the  Poem,  was  deprived  of  his  estate  and  ho- 
nours during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years ; 
all  which  time  he  lived  as  a  shepherd  in  York- 
shire, or  in  Cumberland,  where  the  estate  of 
his  Father-in-law  (Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld)  lay. 
He  was  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours  m 
the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  re- 
corded that,  '*when  called  to  Parliament,  he 
behaved  nobly  and  wisely  :  but  otherwise  came 
seldom  to  London  or  the  Court :  and  rather  de- 
lighted to  live  in  the  country,  where  he  repaired 
several  of  his  Castles,  which  had  gone  to  decay 
during  the  late  troubles."  Thus  far  is  chiefly 
collected  from  Nicholson  and  Bum  ;  and  I  can 
add,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  is  a 
tradition  current  in  the  village  of  llirelkeld  and 
its  neighbourhood,  his  principal  retreat,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  shepherd-Ufe,  he  had  ac- 
quired great  astronomical  knowledge.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  note  without  adding  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  those  numerous  and  noble  feudal 
Edifices,  spoken  of  in  the  Poem,  the  ruins  of 
some  of  which  are,  at  this  day,  so  great  an 
ornament  to  that  interesting  country.  The 
Cliffords  had  always  been  distinguished  for  an 
honourable  pride  in  these  Castles  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  alter  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
they  were  rebuilt ;  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
the  First  they  were  again  laid  waste,  and  again 
restored  almost  to  their  former  magnificence  by 
the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  QifTord,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  &c  &c.  Not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  after  this  was  done,  when  the  estates 
of  ClifiTord  had  passed  into  the  Family  of  Tuf- 
ton,  three  of  these  Castles,  namely,  Brough, 
Brougham,  and  Pendragon,  were  demolished, 
and  the  timber  and  other  materials  sold  by 
lliomas  Earl  of  Thanet.  We  will  hope  that, 
when  this  order  was  issued,  the  Earl  had  not 
consulted  the  text  of  Isaiah,  58th  chap.  X2ih 
verse,  to  which  the  inscription  placed  over  the 

fUe  of  Pendragon  Castle,  by  tne  Countess  of 
embroke  (I  believe  his  Grandmother),  at  the 
time  she  repaired  that  structure,  refers  the 
reader  '.—"And  they  that  shttll  be  o/tlue  shall 
build  the  old  waste  places :  thoM  shalt  raise  w/ 
the  foundations  of  many  generations;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach^ 
the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  The  Earl 
of  Thanet,  the  present  possessor  of  the  Estates, 
with  a  due  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  these  remains  of  antiauity,  has  (I  am 
told)  given  orders  that  they  shall  be  preserved 
from  all  depredations. 

Page  125. 

"Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood:* 

This  line  is  from  *'  The  Battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,"  by  Sir  John  Beaumont  (brother  to  the 
Dramatist),  whose  poems  are  written  with  much 

Spirit,   elegance,    and    harmony :    and    have 
eservedly  been  repiinted  lately  in  Chalmers' 
CoUecUon  of  English  Poets» 


Page  Z26. 

*'  And  both  the  undying  Fish  thai  swim 
Through  Bowscale-  Tarn"  6r*c. 

It  is  imagined  by  the  people  of  the  country 
that  there  are  two  immortal  Fish,  inhabitants 
of  this  Tarn,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  not 
far  froni  Threlkeld. — Blencathara,  mentioned 
before,  is  the  old  and  proper  name  of  the 
mountain  vulgarly  called  Saddleback. 

Page  126. 

"Armour  rusting  in  his  /falls 
Oh  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls.*' 
The  martial  character  of  the  Cliffords  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Engli^  history  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say,  by  way  of 
comment  on  these  lines  and  what  follows,  that 
besides  several  others  who  perished  in  the  same 
manner,  the  four  immediate  Progenitors  of  the 
Person  in  whose  hearing  this  is  supposed  to  be 
spoken  all  died  in  the  I:  ield. 

Page  130. 
'^Dion.*" 

This  poem  began  with  the  following  stanza, 
which  has  been  displaced  on  account  of  its 
detaining  the  reader  too  long  from  the  i^ubjcct, 
and  as  rather  precluding,  than  preparing;  for, 
the  due  effect  of  the  allusion  to  the  gcnios  of 
Pkito  :— 

Fair  is  the  Swan,  whose  majesty,  prevailing 
O'er  breezeless  water,  on  Locarno's  lake. 
Bears  him  on  while  proudly  sailing 
He  leaves  behind  a  moon-illumined  wake : 
Behold  I  the  mantling  spirit  of  reserve 
Fashions  his  neck  into  a  goodly  curve  ; 
An  arch  thrown  back  between  luxuriant  wings 
Of  whitest  garniture,  like  fir-tree  boughs 
To  which,  on  some  unruffled  morning,  clings 
A  flaky  weight  of  winter's  purest  snows  ! 
— Behold  ! — as  with  a  gushing  impulse  heaves 
That  downy  prow,  and  softly  cleaves 
The  mirror  of  the  crystal  flood. 
Vanish  inverted  hill,  and  shadowy  wood,' 
And  pendent  rocks,  where'er,  in  gliding  state. 
Winds  the  mute  Creature  without  visible  Male 
Or  Rival,  save  the  Queen  of  night 
Showering  down  a  silver  light. 
From  heaven,  upon  her  chosen  Favourite  t 

Page  132. 
living  hiir 

-*'  awhile  the  living  hill 


Heaved  v/ith  convulsive  throes,  and  all  was 
stilL '  Da  Darwin. 

Page  136. 
"  The  Wishing'gate:* 

"  In  the  Vale  of  Grasmcre,  by  the  side  of  the 
old  highway  leading  to  Ambleside,  is  a  gate 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  called  the 
Wishing-galc." 

Having  been  told,  upon  what  I  thought  good 
authority,  that  this  gate  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  opening,  where  it  hung,  w.allcd  up,  I 
gave  vent  immediately  to  my  feelings  in  these 
stanzas.  But  going  to  the  place  some  time  after, 
I  found,  with  much  delight,  my  old  favourite 
unmoiestedL 
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Page  155. 

"  Somtthing  less  than  Joy,  hut  m«tr  thoH 
duUconUtUr 

COUNTSSS  OP  WiNCHIUSA. 

Page  x66. 
"  Wild  Redbreast,"  &v. 
This  Sonnet,  as  Poetry,  explains  itself,  ^rct 
the  scene  of  the  incident  having  been  a  wild 
wood,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  a  point  of  natural 
history,  whether  the  bird  was  aware  that  his 
attentions  were  bestowed  upon  a  huouui,  or 
even  a  living,  creature.  But  a  Redbreast  will 
perch  upon  the  foot  of  a  gardener  at  work,  and 
alight  on  the  handle  of  the  spade  when  his  hand 
is  half  upon  it — ^this  I  have  seen.  And  under 
my  own  roof  I  have  witnessed  affecting  in- 
stances of  the  creature's  friendly  visits  to  the 
chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described  in  the 
Verses  to  the  Redbreast,  page  84.  One  of 
these  welcome  intruders  used  frequently  to 
roost  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall,  from  which  a 
picture  nad  hung,  and  was  ready,  as  morning 
came,  to  pipe  his  song  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Invalid,  who  had  been  long  conflnea  to  her 
room.  These  attachments  to  a  particular 
person,  when  marked  and  continued,  used 
to  be  reckoned  ominous ;  but  the  superstition 
is  passing  away. 

Page  173. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of 
my  fellow-traveller,  to  which,  as  persons  ac- 
quainted with  my  poems  will  know,  1  have  been 
obliged  on  other  occasions : — 

"  Dumfries,  August,  1803. 
"  On  our  way  to  the  church-yard  where  Bums 
is  buried,  we  were  acoompanied  by  a  book<ieller, 
who  showed  us  the  outside  of  Burns's  hou<;e, 
where  he  had  lived  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  died.  It  has  a  mean  appear- 
ance, and  is  in  a  bye  situation  ;  the  front 
whitewashed  ;  dirty  about  the  doore,  as  most 
Scotch  houses  are  ;  flowering  plants  in  the  win- 
dow. Went  to  visit  his  gmve  ;  he  lies  in  a 
comer  of  the  churchy.ird,  and  his  second  son, 
Francis  WalLnce,  beside  him.  There  is  no 
stone  to  mark  the  .spot ;  but  a  hundred  guineas 
have  been  collecteci  to  be  expended  upon  some 
sort  of  monument.  'There,'  said  the  bookseller, 

pointing  to  a  pompous  monument,  *  lies  Mr 

(I  have  forgotten  the  name)— a  remarkably 
clever  man  ;  he  was  an  attorney,  and  scarcely 
ever  lost  a  cause  he  undertook.  Bums  made 
many  a  lampoon  upon  him,  and  there  they  rest 
as  you  see.'  We  looked  at  Rums's  grave  with 
melancholy  and  painful  reflections  repeating 
to  each  other  his  own  poet's  epitaj^  : — 

'Is  there  a  man,*  &c 

"The  churchyard  is  full  of  grave-stones  and 
expensive  monuments,  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes,  obelisk -wise,  pillar-wise,  &c.  When  our 
guide  had  left  us  we  turned  again  to  Burns's 
grave,  and  afterwards  went  to  his  house,  wish- 
ing to  inquire  after  Mrs  Bums,  who  was  gone 
to  spend  some  time  by  the  sea*shore  with  her 
children.  We  spoke  to  the  maid-serrani  at  the 
door,  who  invited  us  fon»-ard,  and  we  sate  down 
in  the  parlmir.  The  walls  were  coloured  with 
a  blue  wsuh ;  on  one  side  of  the  fire  was  a 


mahogany  desk  ;  opposite  the  window  a  dock, 
which  Bums  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
having  received  as  a  present  The  house  was 
cleanly  and  neat  in  the  inside,  the  stairs  of  stono 
scoured  white,  the  kitchen  on  the  right  side  of 
the  passage,  the  parlour  on  the  left  In  the 
room  above  the  parlour  the  poet  died,  and  his 
son,  very  lately,  m  the  same  room.  The  set* 
vant  told  us  she  had  lived  four  years  with  Mrs 
Bums,  who  was  now  in  great  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Wallace.  She  said  that  Mrs  B.'s 
youngest  son  was  now  at  Christ's  HospitaL  We 
were  glad  to  leave  Dumfries,  where  we  could 
think  of  little  but  poor  Bums,  and  his  moving 
about  on  that  unpoetic  groundL  In  our  road  to 
Brownhill,  the  next  stage,  we  passed  Ellisland, 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right—  his  fiirm-house. 
Our  pleasure  in  looking  round  would  have  been 
still  greater,  if  the  road  had  led  us  nearer  the 
spot 


"  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  country  which 
we -passed  through  to-day,  without  mentioning 
that  we  saw  the  Cumberland  mountains  within 
half-a-mile  of  Ellisland,  Burns's  house,  the  last 
view  we  had  of  them.  Drayton  has  prettily 
described  the  connection  which  this  neighbour- 
hood has  with  ours,  when  he  makes  Skiddaw 
say,— 

'  ScrufTel,  from  the  sky 
That   Annandale   doth   crown,   with  a   most 

amorous  eye 
Salutes  me  every  day,  or  at  my  pride  looks 

grim. 
Oft   thrcatenins   me  with   clouds,    as    I  oft 

threaten  him.' 

"  These  lines  came  to  my  brother's  memory, 
as  well  as  the  Cumberland  saying, — 

'  If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap 
ScrufTel  wots  well  of  that' 

"  We  talked  of  Bums,  and  of  the  prospect  he 
must  have  had,  perhaps  from  his  own  door,  of 
Skiddaw  and  his  companions ;  indulging  our- 
selves in  the  fancy  that  we  might  have  been 
f)ersonally  known  to  each  other,  and  he  have 
ooked  upon  those  objects  with  more  pleasure 
for  our  sakes." 

Page  x86. 

"  yoMes  I  as  from  Calais  southward^ 

(See  Dedication  to  Descriptive  Sketches.)' 

This  excellent  Person,  one  of  my  earliest  and 
dearest  friends,  died  in  the  year  1835.  We 
were  under-graduates  together  of  the  same 
year,  at  the  same  college  ;  and  companions  in 
man  y  a  delightful  ramble  through  his  own  roman- 
tic Country  of  North  Wales.  Much  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  comparative 
solitude :  which  I  know  was  often  cheered  by 
remembrance  of  our  youthful  adventures,  and 
of  the  beautiful  rcpons  which,  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  had  visited  together.  Our  long 
friendship  was  never  subject  to  a  moment's  in- 
terruption,— and,  while  revising  these  volumes 
for  the  last  Ume.  I  have  been  so  often  reminded 
of  my  loss,  with  a  not  unpleasing  sadness,  that 
I  trust  the  Reader  will  excuse  this  passing 
mention  of  a  Man  who  well  deserves  from  me 
something  more  than  so  brief  a  notice.  Let  me 
only  add,  that  during  the  middle  part  of  his 
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life  he  resided  many  years  (as  Incixmbenlidf 
the  Living)  at  a  Parsonage  in  Oxfordshire/ 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  7th  of  the  "  Miscel- 
laneous Sonnets."  Part  3. 

Page  287.    Sonnet  yii? 

In  this  and  a  succeeding  Sonnet  on  tne  same 
subject,  let  me  be  understood  as  a  Poet  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  situation  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  occupied,  and  of  the  principles  avowed 
IN  HIS  MANIFESTOS ;  as  laymg  hold^  of  these 
advantages  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  moral 
truths.  This  remark  might,  perhaps,  as  well 
have  been  suppressed ;  for  to  those  who  may 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  course  of  these  Poems, 
it  will  be  superfluous;  and  will,  I  fear,  be 
thrown  away  upon  that  other  iXaas,  whose  be- 
sotted admiration  of  the  intoxicated  despot 
hereafter  placed  in  contrast  with  him  is  the 
most  melancholy  evidence  of  degradation  in 
British  feeling  and  intellect  whidi  the  times 
have  fumishea. 


Page  X90.    Sonnet  xxvix. 


«i 


^  Danger  which  they /ear,  and  honcur  which 
they  njuursiaftd  not. 

Words  in  Lord  Brooke's  Life  of  Sir  P.  Sidney.^ 

Page  192. 

**  ZaragozaJ* 

In  this  Sonnet  I  am  under  some  obligations 
to  one  of  an  Italian  author,  to  which  I  cannot 
refer. 

Page  X95. 

The  event  is  thus  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  day: — "When  the  Austrians  took  Hock- 
heim,  in  one  part  of  the  engagement  they  got 
to  the  brow  01  the  hill,  whence  they  had  their 
first  view  of  the  Rhine,  lliey  instantly  halted 
— not  a  gun  was  fired— ^not  a  voice  heard  :  they 
stood  gazing  on  the  river  with  those  feelings 
which  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  at 
once  called  up.  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg  rode 
up  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  they 
then  gave  three  cheers,  rushed  after  the  enemy, 
and  £t>ve  them  into  the  water." 

Pagex99. 

"  Thanksgiving  Ode." 

WhoHy  unworthy  of  touching  upon  the  mo- 
mentous subject  here  treated  would  that  Poet 
be,  before  whose  eyes  the  present  distresses 
under  which  this  kingdom  labours  could  inter- 
pose a  veil  sufficiently  thick  to  hide,  or  even  to 
obscure,  the  splendour  of  this  great  moral 
triumph.  If  I  have  given  way  to  exultation, 
unchecked  by  these  distresses,  it  m^ht  be 
sufficient  to  protect  me  from  a  charge  of  insen- 
sibility, should  I  state  my  own  behef  that  the 
sufferings  will  be  transitory.  Upon  the  wisdom 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  British  nation 
rested  tnat  generosity  which  poured  out  the 
treasures  of  this  country  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  ;  and  in  the  same  national  wisdom,  pre- 
siding in  time  of  peace  over  an  energy  not  infe- 
rior to  that  which  has  been  displayed  in  war, 
they  confide  who  encourage  a  nrm  hope  that 
the  cup  of  our  wealth  will  be  gradually  replen- 
ished. There  will,  doubtless,  be  no  few  ready 
to  indulge  in  regrets  and  repiiungs ;  and  to  feed 


a  ^morbid;  satis&ction  by  aggravating  these 
burthens  in  imagination ;  in  order  that  cdamity 
so  .confidently  prophesied,  as  it  has  not  taken 
'the  shape  which  their  sagacity  allotted  to  it, 
may  appear  as  grievous  as  possible  under  an- 
other.. But  the  body  of  the  nation  will  not 
quanel  with  the  gain,  because  it  might  have 
been  purchased  at  a  less  price :  and,  acknow- 
ledging in  these  sufferings,  which  they  feel  to 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  unavoidable,  a 
consecration  of  their  noble  efforts,  they  will 
vigorously  apply  themselves  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

Nor  is  it  at  the  expense  of  rational  patriotism, 
or  in  disregard  of  sound  philosophy,  that  I  have 
given  vent  to  feelings  tending  to  encourage  a 
martial  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  ^neral  outcryagainst 
the  prevalence  of  these  dispositions.  The  Bri- 
tish army,  both  by  its  skill  and  valour  in  the 
field,  and  by  the  discipline  which  rendered  it, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  where 
its  operations  were  carried  on,  a  protection 
from  the  violence  of  their  own  troops,  has  per- 
formed seri'ices  that  will  not  allow  tne  language 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  to  be  suppressed 
or  restrained  (whatever  be  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind)  through  a  scrupulous  dread  lest 
the  tribute  due  to  the  past  should  prove  an  in- 
jurious incentive  for  tne  future.  £very  man 
deserving  the  name  of  Briton  adds  his  voice  to 
the  chorus  which  extols  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen,  with  a  consciousness^  at  times 
overpowering  the  effort,  that  they  transcend  all 
praise. — But  this  {Kirticular  sentiment,  thu» 
irresistibly  excited,  is  not  sufficient.  The  na- 
tion would  err  grievously,  if  she  suffered  the 
abuse  which  other  states  have  made  of  military 
power  to  prevent  herefrom  perceiving  that  no 
people  ever  was  or  can  be  independent,  free, 
or  secure,  much  less  great,  in  any  sane  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  without  a  cultivation  of 
military  virtues.  Nor  let  it  be  overlooked,  that 
the  benefits  derivable  from  these  sources  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  Great  Britain,  under 
conditions  peculiarly  favourable.  The  same 
insular  position  whidi,  by  rendering  territorial 
incorporation  impossible,  utterly  precludes  the 
desire  of  conquest  under  the  most  seductive 
shape  it  can  assume,  enables  her  to  rely,  for 
her  defence  against  foreign  foes,  chiefly  upon  a 
species  of  armed  force  from  which  her  own 
liberties  have  nothing  to  fear.  Such  are  the 
privileges  of  her  situation ;  and,  by  permitting, 
they  invite  her  to  give  way  to  the  courageous 
instincts  of  human  nature,  and  to  strengthen 
and  refine  them  by  culture. 

But  some  have  more  than  insinuated  that  a 
design  exists  to  subvert  the  civil  character  of 
the  English  people  by  unconstitutional  applica- 
tions and  unnecessary  increase  of  military 
power.  The  advisers  and  abettors  of  such  a 
design,  were  it  possible  that  it  should  exist, 
would  be  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime, 
which,  upon  this  planet,  can  be  committed. 
Trusting  that  this  apprehension  arises  from  the 
delusive  influences  of  an  honourable  jealousy, 
let  me  hope  that  the  martial  qualities  which  I 
venerate  will  be  fostered  by  adhering  to  those 
good  old  usages  which  experience  has  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  by  availing  ouiselvcs  of  new  means 
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of  indis^table  promise  :  particularly  by  apply- 
ing, in  Its  utmost  possible  extent,  that  system 
of  tuition  whose  master-spring  is  a  habit  of  gra- 
dually enlightened  subordination :— by  impart- 
ing knowledge,  civil,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
such  measure  that  the  mind,  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  may  love,  admire,  and  be 
prepared  and  accomplished  to  defend,  that 
country  under  whose  protection  its  faculties 
have  been  unfolded,  and  its  riches  acquired ; — 
by  just  dealing  towards  all  orders  of  the  sutc, 
so  that,  no  members  of  it  being  trampled  upon, 
courage  may  everywhere  continue  to  rest  im- 
moveably  upon  its  ancient  English  foundation, 
personal  self-respect; — by  adequate  rewards, 
and  permanent  honours,  conferred  upon  the 
deserving: — by  encouraging  athletic  exercises 
and  manly  sports  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  ;— and  by  especial  care  to  provide  and 
support  institutions,  m  which,  during  a  time  of 
peace,  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  may  be  instructed  in  military 
science. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  should  feel  little 
satisfaction  in  giving  to  the  world  these  limited 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  country, 
if  I  did  not  encourage  a  hope  that  a  subject, 
which  it  has  fallen  within  mv  (Movince  to  treat 
only  in  the  mass,  will  by  other  poets  be  illus- 
trated in  that  detail  which  its  importance  calls 
for,  and  which  will  allow  opportunities  to  give 
the  merited  applause  to  fkssons  as  well  as  to 

THINGS. 

The  ode  was  published  along  with  other 
pieces,  now  interspersed  through  this  volume. 

Pageaoa 
I    "  Discipline  the  rule  whereof  is  passion.** 

Lord  Brooke. 
Page  aoa.  Sonnet  x. 
If  in  this  Sonnet  I  should  seem  to  have  borne 
a  little  too  hard  upon  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  worthy  Poissardes  of  Calais,  let  me  take 
shelter  under  the  authority  of  my  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont.  He,  a 
most  accurate  observer,  used  to  say  of  them, 
that  their  features  and  countenances  seemed  to 
have  conformed  to  those  of  the  creatures  they 
dealt  in;  at  all  events  the  resemblance  was 
striking. 

Page  aoa. 

This  is  not  the  first  poetical  tribute  which  in 
otir  times  has  been  paid  to  this  beautiful  citv. 
Mr  Southey  in  the  Poet's  Pilgrimage  "speaks 
of  it  in  lines  which  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  connecting  with  my  own. 

"  Time  hath  not  wronged  her,  nor  hath  ruin 
sought 

Rudely  ner  splendid  structures  to  destroy, 
Save  in  those  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught. 

When  mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released. 
Let  loose  her  fierce  and  many-headed  beast. 
But  for  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 

Inflicied,  firm  she  sunds  and  undccaycd ; 
Like  our  fir»t  Sires,  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers  in  venerable  years  arrayed  ; 
And  yet,  to  her,  benignant  stars  may  bring. 
What  fate  denies  to  man.— ft  second  spring. 


When  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 
And  toumeys  graced  by  Chieftains  of  renown. 

Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  waxriors  bold. 
If  fancy  would  portray  some  stately  town. 

Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 

Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

In  this  city  are  manv  vestiges  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Burgundian  Dukedom,  and  the  lon^  black 
mantle  universally  worn  by  the  females  is  pro- 
bably a  remnant  of  the  old  Spanish  connection, 
which,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself,  is 
traceable  in  the  grave  deportment  of  its  iana- 
bitants.  Brugesis  comparatively  1  ittle  disturbed 
by  that  curious  contest,  or  rather  conflict,  of 
Flemish  with  French  propensities  in  natters  of 
taste,  so  conspicuous  through  other  parts  of 
Flanders.  The  hotel  to  which  we  drove  at 
Ghent  furnished  an  odd  instance.  In  the  pas- 
sages were  pamtings  and  statues,  after  the  an- 
tiaue,  of  Hebe  and  Apollo ;  and  in  the  {^uden, 
a  little  pond,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  weeping  willow  bending  over  it, 
and  under  the  shade  of  that  tree,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pond  a  wooden  painted  statue  of  a  Dtttch 
or  Flemish  boor,  looking  ineffably  tender  upoa 
his  mistress,  and  embracing  her.  A  living  duck, 
tethered  at  the  feet  of  the  sculptured  lovers, 
alternately  tormented  a  miserable  eel  and  itself 
with  endeavours  to  escape  from  its  bonds  and 
prison.  Had  we  chanced  to  espy  the  hostess  of 
the  hotel  in  this  quaint  rural  retreat,  the  exhibi- 
tion would  have  been  complete.  She  was  a  true 
Flemish  figure,  in  the  dress  of  the  days  of  Hol- 
bein ;  her  symbol  of  office,  a  weighty  bunch  of 
keys,  pendent  from  her  portly  waist.  In  Brus- 
sels, the  modem  taste  in  costume,  architecture, 
&C.,  has  got  the  mastery ;  in  Ghent  there  is  a 
struggle :  but  in  Bruges  old  images  are  still 
paramount,  and  an  air  of  monastic  life  amon^ 
the  quiet  goings-on  of  a  thinly-peopled  city  is 
inexpressibly  soothing  ;  a  pensive  grace  seems 
to  be  cast  over  all,  even  the  very  children. — 
Extract /rom  Journal, 

Page  ao3. 

"  Where  unremitting  frosit  iAt  rocky  Cretcent 
bUachr 

"  Let  a  wall  of  rocks  be  imagined  from  three 
to  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  rising  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  so  as  pJiysicaQy  to 
separate  the  two  kingdoms— let  us  fancy  this 
wall  curved  like  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
towards  France.  Lastly,  let  us  si;ippose,  that 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  wall,  a  breach  of  300 
feet  wide  nas  been  beaten  down  by  the  famous 
Roleuul,  and  we  may  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  mountaineers  call  the  *Brscub  ds  Ro- 
land.' **— Raymonds  Pyrenees. 

Page  904. 
"  Miserere  Domme.** 
See  the  beautiful   Song  in  Mr  Coleridge's 
Tragedy,  "  Th  k  Rkmorsk."    Why  is  the  toip 
of  Quantock  silent  ? 

Page  204.' 
"Not,  like  kis  great  Compeers,  indignamUf 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  li/er 

Before  this  quarter  of  the  Black  Forest  was 
inhabited,  the  source  of  the  Danube  might  have 
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suggested  some  of  those  sublime  images  which 
Armstrong  has  so  finely  described  ;  at  present, 
the  contrast  is  most  striking.  ^  The  Spring 
appears  in  a  capacious  stone  Basin  in  front  of  a 
Ducal  palace,  with  a  pleasure-ground  opposite; 
then,  passing  under  the  pavement,  talces  the 
form  of  a  little,  dear,  bright,  blacic,  vigorous 
rill,  barely  wide  enough  to  tempt  the  aguity  of 
a  child  five  years  old  to  leap  over  it, — and  en- 
tering the  garden,  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  a  stream  much  more  consider- 
able than  itself.  The  copiottsness  of  the  spring 
at  DoneschingeH  must  have  procured  for  it  the 
honour  of  being  named  the  Source  of  the 
Danube. 

Page  304. 

"  The  Staub-bach"  is  a  narrow  Stream,  which, 
after  a  long  course  on  the  heights,  comes  to  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  somewhat  overhanging  preci- 
pice, overleaps  it  with  a  bound,  and,  after  a  fall 
of  930  feet,  forms  again  a  rivulet.    The  vocal 
powers  of  these  musical  Beggars  may  seem  to 
De  exaggerated  :  but  this  wild  and  savage  air 
was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had  ever  heard : 
the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on 
what  occasion  they  were  sung  I  could  not  guess, 
only  they  seemed  to  belong,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  the  Waterfall— and  reminded  me  of 
religious    services    chanted    to    Streams  and 
Fountains  in  Pagan  times.     Mr  Southejr  has 
thus  accurately  characterised  the  peculiarity  of 
this  music :  '  While  we  were  at  the  Waterfall, 
some  half-score  peasants,  chiefly  women  and 
girls»  assembled  just  out  of  reach  of  the  Spring, 
and  set  up — surely,  the  wildest  chorus  that 
ever  was  heard  by  human  ears, — a  song  not  of 
articulate  sounds,  but  in  which  the  voice  was 
used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music,  more  flex- 
ible than  any  which  art  could  produce,— sweet, 
powerful,  and  thrilling  bevond  description. ' — 
See  Notes  to  "  A  Talc  of  Paraguay." 

Page  205. 
**Enselbersr 
The  Convent  whose  site  was  pointed  out, 
according  to  tradition,  in  this  manner,  is  seated 
at  its  base.     The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  honour  which  the  imagination  of  the  moun- 
taineers has  conferred  upon  it.  « 

PageaoS. 

"  Though  searching  damps  and  many  an 
envious  flavi 

Nave  marred  this  Worh;" 

This  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  has  not  only 
been  grievously  injured  by  time,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is  said  to 
have  been  retouched,  or  painted  oyer  again. 
These  niceties  may  be  left  to  connoisseurs,-^  1 
speak  of  it  as  I  felt.  The  copy  exhibited  la 
London  some  years  ago,  and  the  engraving  by 
Merghen,  are  both  admirable  :  but  in  the  ori- 
ginal is  a  power  which  neither  of  those  works 
Eas  attained,  or  even  approached. 

PageaoS. 
**  Of  figures  human  and  divine  I* 
The  Statues  ranged  round  the  spire  .ind  along 
the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan*  have  bcea 


found  fault  with  by  persons  whose  exclusive 
taste  is  unfortunate  for  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  expense  and  labour,  judiciously 
directed  to  purposes  more  strictly  architeciuraf, 
might  have  much  heightened  the  general  effect 
of  the  building  ;  for,  seen  from  the  ground,  the 
Statues  appear  diminutive.  But  the  coup- 
d'oeilf  from  the  best  point  of  view,  which  is 
half  way  up  the  spire,  must  strike  an  unpre- 
judiced person  with  admiration  ;  and  surely  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  Figures  is  ex- 
quisitely^ fitted  to  support  the  religion  of  the 
country  in  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the 
spectator.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
saw,  during  the  two  ascents  which  we  made, 
several  children,  of  difiercnt  ages,  tripping  up 
and  down  the  slender  spire,  and  pausing  to 
look  around  them,  with  feelings  much  more 
animated  than  could  have  been  derived  from 
these  or  the  finest  works  of  art,  if  placed  within 
easy  reacli. — Remember  also  that  you  have  the 
Alps  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Apcn- 
niaes,  with  the  plain  of  Lombardy  between  1 

Page  310. 

"Still,  with  those  white-robed  Shapes-^ 

living  Streamy 
The  glacier  pillars  join  in  solemn  guisel* 

This  Procession  is  a  part  of  the  sacramental 
service  performed  once  a  month.  In  the  valley 
of  Engelberg  we  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  Grand  Festival  of  the  Virgin — 
but  the  Procession  on  that  day,  though  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  xooo  persons,  assembled 
from  all  the  branches  of  the  sequestered  valley, 
was  much  less  striking  tnotwithstanding  the 
sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery) :  it  wanted 
both  the  simplicity  of  the  other  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Glacier-columns,  whose  sisterly 
resemblance  to  the  moving  Figures  gave  it  a 
most  beautiful  and  solemn  peculiariiy. 

Page  212.    Sonnet  xxxv. 

Near  the  town  of  Boulogne,  and  overhanging 
the  beach,  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  which 
bears  the  name  of  Caligula,  who  here  termin- 
ated his  western  expedition,  of  which  these  sea- 
shells  were  the  boasted  spoils.  And  at  no 
great  distance  from  these  ruins,  Buonaparte* 
standing  upon  a  mound  of  earth,  harangued 
his  "Array  of  England,"  reminding  them  ol 
the  exploits  of  Ocsar,  and  pointing  towards  the 
white  cliffs,  upon  which  tneir  standards  w''' 
to  float.  He  recommended  also  a  subscriptioa 
to  be  raised  among  the  Soldiery  to  erect  on  that 
ground,  in  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the 
*^  Legion  of  Honour,"  a  Column— which  was 
not  completed  at  the  time  we  were  there. 

Page  2X3. 

"  IVe  marh  majestic  herds  0/ cattle,  free 
To  ruminate.** 

This  is  a  most  grateful  sight  for  an  English- 
man returning  to  his  native  land.  Every  where 
one  misses  in  the  cultivated  grounds  abroad, 
the  animated  and  soothing  accompaniment  of 
animals  ranging  and  selecting  their  own  food 
at  will* 
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Page  312. 
Far  as  St  Maurice,  from  yon  easitm 
Forks." 
Les  Foubches,  the  point  at  which  the  two 
chains  of  mountains   part,    that   inclose   the 
ValaiSf  which  terminates  at  St  Mauricb. 

Page  3X3. 
"ye  that  occuPf 


Your  Council-seats  beneath  the  o^en  sky^ 
Oh  Sameris  Mounts 

Sameft,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  Canton 
of  Underwalden ;  the  spot  here  alluded  to  is 
close  to  the  town,  and  is  called  the  Landen- 
berg,  from  the  tyrant  of  that  name,  whose 
chuteau  formerly  stood  there.  On  the  ist  of 
January,  ijo8,  the  great  day  which  the  con- 
federated Heroes  had  chosen  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country,  all  the  castles  of  the 
Governors  were  taken  by  force  or  stratagem ; 
and  the  Tyrants  themselves  conducted,  with 
their  creatures,  to  the  frontiers,  after  having 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  strong-holds. 
From  that  time  the  Landcnbcrg  has  been  the 
place  where  the  Legislators  of  this  division  of 
the  Canton  assemble.  The  site,  which  is  well 
described  by  Ebel,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Switzerland. 

Page  313. 

"  Calls  me  to  pace  her  Jtonoured  Bridge — ** 

The  bridges  of  Lucerne  are  roofed,  and  open 
at  the  sides,  so  that  the  passenger  has,  at  the 
same  time,  the  benefit  of  shade,  and  a  view  of 
the  magnificent  country.  The  pictures  are 
attached  to  the  rafters  ;  those  from  Scripture 
History,  on  the  Cathedral-bridge,  amount  ac- 
cording to  my  notes,  to  340.  Subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament  face  the  passenger  as  he  goes 
towards  the  Cathedral,  and  those  from  the  New 
as  he  returns.  The  pictures  on  these  bridges, 
as  well  as  those  in  most  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  works  of  art ; 
but  they  are  instruments  admirably  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Page  3x5. 

"Althfltfffh  'tis/air, 
Tiuill  be  another  Yarrow  J* 

These  words  were  quoted  to  me  from  "Yar- 
row Unvisiied,"  by  .Sir  Waller  Scott,  when  I 
visited  him  at  Abbotsford,  a  day  or  two  before 
his  departure  for  Italy  :  and  the  affecting  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  when  he  looked  upon 
Kome  from  the  Janicular  Mount,  was  reported 
to  me  bv  a  lady  who  had  the  honour  of  con- 
ducting him  thither. 

Page  3x6. 
"  His  sepulchral  verse!* 

If  any  English  reader  should  be  desirous  of 
knowing  how  far  I  am  justified  in  thus  describ- 
ing the  epitaphs  of  Chiabrera,  he  will  find 
translated  specimens  of  them  in  this  Volume, 
under  the  nead  of  "Epiuphs  and  Elegiac 
Pieces." 

Page  317. 
"  Aquapendente. " 

Tt  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  advert  to  the 
religious  movement  lliat,  since  the  composition 


of  these  verses  in  1837,  has  made  itself  felt, 
more  or  less  stroogly,  throughout  the  English 
Church ;— a  movement  that  takes,  for  its  first 
principle,  a  devout  deference  to  the  voice  of 
Christian  antiquity.  It  is  not  my  office  to  pash 
judgment  on  questions  of  theological  detail; 
but  my  own  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  system 
of  Romanism  has  been  so  repeatedly  and,  I 
trust,  feelingly  expressed,  that  I  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  a  leaning  that  way,  if  I  do  not 
join  in  the  grave  charge,  thrown  out,  peihaps 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  against  the  learned 
and  pious  men  to  whose  labours  I  allude.  I 
speak  apart  from  controversy ;  but,  with  strong 
faith  in  the  moral  temper  which  «-ould  elevate 
the  present  bv  doing  reverence  to  the  past,  I 
would  draw  cheerful  auguries  for  the  English 
Church  from  this  movement,  as  likely  to  restore 
among  us  a  tone  of  piety  more  earnest  and  real 
than  uiat  produced  by  the  mere  formalities  of 
the  understanding,  refusing,  in  a  degree  which 
I  cannot  but  lament,  that  its  own  temper  and 
judgment  shall  be  controlled  by  those  of  anti- 
quity. 

Page  317. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  of  my  arrival  at 
Rome,  I  saw  from  Monte  Pincio  tnc  Pine  tree 
as  described  in  the  sonnet ;  and,  while  express- 
ing admiration  at  the  beauty  of  its  appearance, 
I  was  told  by  an  acquaintance  of  my  fellow- 
traveller,  who  happened  to  join  us  at  the 
moment,  that  a  pnce  had  been  paid  for  it  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  upon  condition  that 
the  proprietor  should  not  act  upon  his  known 
intention  of  cutting  it  down. 

Page  33a 
"  Camaldoli." 

This  fiimous  sanctuary  was  the  original 
establishment  of  Saint  Romualdo,  (or  Rumwald, 
as  our  ancestors  saxoniscd  the  name)  in  the 
xith  century,  the  ground  (campo)  being  given 
by  a  Count  Maldo.  The  Camaldolensi,  how- 
ever, have  spread  wide  as  a  branch  of  Bene- 
dictines, and  may  therefore  be  classed  among 
the  /gentlemen  of  the  monastic  orders.  The 
society  comprehends  two  orders,  monks  and 
hermits ;  symbolised  by  their  arms,  two  doves 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup.  The  monastery 
in  which  the  monks  here  reside  is  beautifully 
situated,  but  a  large  unattractive  edifice,  not 
unlike  a  factory.  The  hermitage  is  placed  in  a 
loftier  and  wilder  region  of  the  forest  It  com- 
prehends between  ao  and  30  distinct  residences, 
each  including  for  its  single  hermit  an  inclosea 
piece  of  ground  and  three  very  small  npart- 
ments.  There  are  days  of  indulgence  when  the 
hermit  may  quit  his  cell,  and  when  old  age 
arrives,^  he  descends  from  the  mountain  and 
takes  his  abode  among  the  monks. 

My  companion  had,  in  the  year  1831,  fallen 
in  with  the  monk,  the  subject  of  these  two 
sonnets,  who  showed  him  his  abode  among  the 
hermits.  It  is  from  him  that  I  received  the 
following  partictilars.  He  was  then  about  40 
years  of  age,  but  his  appearance  was  that  of  an 
older  man.  He  had  been  a  painter  by  profes- 
sion, but  on  taking  orders  changed  his  name 
from  Santi  to  Raffaello,  perhaps  with  an  un- 
conscious reference  as  well  to  tlie  great  Sanzio 
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d'Urbtno  as  to  the  ardungeL  He  assured  my 
friend  that  he  had  been  13  years  in  the  henm- 
ts^e  and  had  never  known  melancholy  or  ennuL 
In  the  little  recess  for  study  and  prayer,  there 
was  a  small  collection  of  books.  "I  read 
only/'  said  he,  "books  of  asceticism  and  mys- 
tiod  theology."  On  being  asked  the  names  of 
the  most  famous  mystic&  he  enttmerated  Scara- 
nulli,  San  CwvaniUdeUa  Croce^  St  Diouysiu* 
ih4  ArtopagiU  (supposing  the  wofk  which 
bears  his  name  to  be  really  his),  and  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  Ricardo  tU  San  VtitorL  The 
works  of  Saint  Theresa  are  also  in  high  repute 
among  ascetics.  These  names  may  interest 
some  of  my  readers.  .  . 

We  heard  that  RaflTaello  was  then  Imng  m 
the  convent ;  my  friend  sought  in  vain  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  him.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  day  of  seclusion.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  these  sonnets  were  supposed  to  be 
written  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

Page  220w 
*•  IVJiai  aim  had  titey  tht  pair  o/Motiks  f" 
Injustice  to  the  Benedictines  of  Camaldoll, 
by  whom  strangers  are  so  hospitably  enter- 
tained, I  feel  obliged  to  notice,  that  I  saw 
among  them  no  other  figures  at  all  resembling, 
in  size  and  complexion,  the  two  Monks  de- 
scribed in  this  Sonnet  What  was  their  office, 
or  the  motive  which  brought  them  to  this  place 
of  mortification,  which  they  could  not  liave 
approached  witnout  being  carried  in  this  or 
some  other  wajr,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  prevented 
me  from  inquiring.  An  account  has  before 
been  given  of  the  nermitage  they  were  about 
to  enter.  It  was  visited  by  us  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May  ;  yet  snow  was  lying  thick 
under  the  pine-trees,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
gate. 

Page  3ao. 
'*At  ValUmbrosaT 

The  name  of  Milton  is  pleadngly  connected 
with  Vallombrosa  in  many  ways.  The  pride 
with  which  the  Monk,  without  any  previous 
question  from  me,  pointed  out  his  residence,  I 
lihall  not  readilv  forget.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  defend  the  Poet  froni  a  charge  which  has 
been  brought  against  him,  in  respect  to  the 
passage  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  where  this  place 
IS  mentioned.  It  is  said,  that  he  has  erred  in 
speaking  of  the  trees  there  being  deciduous 
whereas  they  are,  in  fact,  pines.  The  fault- 
finders are  tnemselves  mistaken ;  the  natnral 
woods  of  the  region  of  Vallombrosa  are  de- 
ciduous, and  spread  to  a  great  extent ;  those 
near  the  convent  are,  indeed,  mostly  pines ;  but 
they  are  avenues  of  trees  planted  within  a  few 
steps  of  each  other,  and  thus  composing  large 
tracts  of  wood ;  plots  of  which  arc  periodically 
cut  down.  The  appearance  of  those  narrow 
avenues,  upon  steep  slopes  open  to  the  sky,  on 
account  of  the  height  which  the  trees  attain 
by  htiva.^  forced  to  grow  upwards,  is  often  very 
impressive.  My  jguide,  a  boy  of  about  four- 
teen years  old,  pointed  this  out  to  me  in  several 
places. 

Page  39a. 
"  Mere  high  the  Dactan/orct^ 
To  hoof  and  finger  mailed  !  "—— . 

IIe(e  and  infra,  see  Forsyth. 


PageasS. 
"  The  River  Dttddonr 


A  Poet,  whose  works  are  not  yet  known  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  thus  enters  upon  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Ruins  of  Rome :" 

"The  rising  Sun 
Flames  on  the  nuns  in  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft;" 

and  ends  thu^^ 

"The  setting  Sun  displays 

His  visible  great  round,  between  yon  towers. 

As  through  two  shady  difis." 

Mr  Crowe,  in  his  excellent  loco-descriptive 
Poem, ' "  Lewesdon  Hill,"  is  still  more  ex- 
peditious, finishing  the  whole  on  a  May-mora- 
mg,  before  breakfast. 

"To-morrow  for  severer  thought,  but  now 

To  breakfast,  and  keep  festival  to-day." 

No  one  believes,  or  is  desired  to  believe, 
that  those  Poems  were  actually  composed 
within  such  limiu  of  time ;  nor  was  there  any 
reason  why  a  prose  statement  should  acquaint 
the  Reader  with  the  plain  fact,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  poetic  credibility.  But^  in  the 
present  case,  I  am  compelled  to  mention,  that 
the  above  series  of  Sonneu  was  the  growth  of 
many  years;— the  one  which  stands  the  Z4th 
was  the  first  produced  :  and  others  were  added 
upon  occasional  visits  to  the  Stream,  or  as  re- 
collections of  the  scenes  upon  its  banks  awak- 
ened a  wish  to  describe  them.  In  this  manner 
I  had  proceeded  insensibly,  without  perceiving 
that  I  was  trespassing  upon  ground  pre-occu- 
pied,  at  least  as  far  as  intention  went,  by  Mr 
Coleridge ;  who,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
used  to  speak  of  writing  a  rural  Poem,  to  bo 
entitled  ''The  Brook,"  of  which  he  has  given 
a  sketch  in  a  recent  publication.  But  a  par- 
ticular subject  cannot,  I  think,  much  interfere 
with  a  general  one :  and  I  have  been  further 
kept  from  encroaching  upon  any  right  Mr_C. 
may  still  wish  to  exercise,  by  the  restriction 
which  the  frame  of  the  Sonnet  imposed  upon  me, 
narrowing  unavoidably  the  range  of  thought, 
and  precluding,  though  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, many  graces  to  which  a  freer  movement 
of  verse  would  naturally  have  led. 

May  I  not  venture,  then,  to  hojMf  that, 
instead  of  being  a  hindrance,  by  anticipation 
of  airy  part  of  the  subject,  these  Sonnets  may 
remind  Mr  Coleridge  of  his  own  more  com- 
prehensive design,  and  induce  him  to  fulfil  it  ? 

^There  is  a  sympathy  in  streams,—'  one 

calleth  to  another;"  and  I  would  gladly  be- 
lieve", that  "The  Brook"  will,  ere  long,  murmur 
in  concert  with  "The  Duddon."  But,  asking 
pardon  for  this  fancy,  I  need  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  those  verses  must  indeed  be  ill-fated 
which  can  enter  upon  such  pleasant  walks  of 
nature,  without  receiving  and  giving  inspira- 
tion. The  power  of  waters  over  the  minds  of 
Poets  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  earliest 
ages : — through  the  "  Flumina  amcm  sylvasque 
ingiorius"  of  Virgil,  tlown  to  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe to  the  great  rivers  of  the  carth,J>v  Arm- 
strong, and  the  simple  ejaculation  of  Bums, 
(chosen,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  Mr  Coleridge, 
as  a  motto  for  his  embryo  "  Brook,")   • 
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"The  Muse  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander. 
And  na'  think  i^nc." 

Page  229. 

•'  There  bloomed  tJu  strawberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness^ 

The  tremblinr  eyebrif^t  showed  her  sapphire 
blue:* 

These  two  lines  are  in  a  gfeat  measure  taken 
from  "The  Beauties  of  Spring,  a  Juvenile 
Poem,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sympson.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  was  educated 
in  the  vale  of  Gra&mere,  and  at  Hawkshead 
school :  his  poems  are  little  known,  but  they 
contain  passages  of  splendid  description  :  and 
the  versification  of  his  "Vision  of  Alfred"  is 
harmonious  and  animated.  In  describing  the 
motions  of  the  Sylphs,  that  constitute  the 
strange  machinery  of  his  Poem,  he  uses  the 
following  illustrative  simile  : — 


-"  Glancing  from  their  plumes 


A  changeful  light  the  azure  vault  illumes. 
Less  varying  hues  beneath  the  Pole  adorn 
The  streamy  glories  of  the  Boreal  morn. 
That  wavering  to  and  fro  their  radiance  shed 
On  Bothnia's  gulf  with  glassy  ice  o'erspread. 
Where  the  lone  native,  as  he  homeward  glides, 
On  polished  sandals  o'er  the  imprisoned  tides. 
And  still  the  balance  of  his  frame  preserves. 
Wheeled    on    alternate    foot    in    lengthening 

curves. 
Sees  at  a  glance,  a1)ove  him  and  below. 
Two  rival  heavens  with  equal  splendour  glow. 
Sphered  in  the  centre  of  the  world  he  seems ; 
For  all  around  with  soft  eifulgence  gleams  ; 
Stars,  moons,  and  meteors,  ray  opposed  to  ray, 
And  solemn  midnight  pours  the  blaze  of  day." 

He  was  a  man  of  ardent  feeling,  and  his 
faculties  of  mind,  particularly  his  memory, 
were  extraordinary.  Brief  notices  of  his  life 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  History  of  West- 
moreland. 

Page  331.    Sonnets  xvii.  and  xviir. 

The  Eagle  requires  a  large  domain  for  its 
sup|>ort :  but  several  pairs,  not  many  years 
ago,  were  constantly  resident  in  this  country, 
building  their  nests  in  the  steeps  of  Borrow- 
dale,  Wastdale,  Ennerdale,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Helvellyn.  Often  have  I  heard  anglers 
speak  of  the  grandeur  of  their  appearance,  as 
they  hovered  over  Red  Tarn,  in  one  of  the 
coves  of  this  mountain.  The  bird  frequently 
returns,  but  is  always  destroyed.  Not  long 
since,  one  visited  Rydal  lake,  and  remained 
some  hours  near  its  banks :  the  consternation 
which  it  occasioned  among  the  different  species 
of  fowl,  particularly  the  herons,  was  expressed 
by  loud  screams.  The  horse  also.is  naturally 
afraid  of  the  eagle. — There  were  several  Roman 
stations  among  these  mountains  ;  the  most  con- 
siderable seems  to  have  been  in  a  meadow  at 
the  head  of  Windermere,  established,  undoubt- 
edly, as  a  check  over  the  Passes  of  Kirk^tone, 
Dunmail-raise,  and  of  Hardknot  and  Wrvnose. 
On  the  margin  of  Rydal  lake,  a  coin  of  Trajan 
was  discovered  very  lately. — The  Roman 
Fort  here  alluded  tO|  caU^  by  the  country 


p«ople  **  Hardknot  Castle^  is  most  impres- 
sively situated  half-way  down  the  hill  on  die 
right  of  the  road  that  descends  from  HardUcnot 
into  Eskdale.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  01 
most  antiquarians,  and  is  but  slightly  men- 
tioned by  Lysons. — The  Druidical  Circle  is 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  ascend- 
ing Stone-side  from  the  vale  of  Duddon :  the 
country  people  call  it  "  SunkeH  Church,** 

The  reader  who  may  have  been  interested  in 
the  foregoing  Sonnets,  (which  together  may  be 
considered  as  a  Poem, )  will  not  be  displeased 
to  find  in  this  place  a  prose  account  of  the  Dud- 
don, extracted  from  Green's  comprehensive 
Gnide  to  the  Lakes,  lately  published.  "The 
road  leading  from  Coniston  to  Broughton  is 
over  high  ground,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  River  Duddon  ;  which,  at  high  water,  is  a 
grand  sight,  having  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
lands  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  stretching 
each  way  from  its  margin.  I  n  this  extensive  view, 
the  face  of  nature  is  displayed  in  a  wonderful 
variety  of  hill  and  dale  :  wooded  grounds  and 
buildings;  amongst  the  latter  Broughton  Tower, 
seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rismg  elegantly 
from  the  valley,  is  an  object  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Fertility  on  each  side  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  lost  in  the  superior  heights  of 
Black  comb,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  high  lands 
between  Kirkby  and  Ulverstone. 

"  The  road  from  Broughton  to  Seathwaite  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon,  and  on  its  Lanca- 
shire side  it  is  of  various  elevations.  The  river 
is  an  amusing  companion,  one  while  brawling 
and  tumbling  over  rocky  precipices,  until  the 
agitated  water  becomes  again  calm  by  arriving 
at  a  smoother  and  less  precipitous  bed,  but  its 
course  is  soon  again  ruffled,  and  the  current 
thrown  into  every  variety  of  foam  which  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water."-— 
yide  Greeri's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  voL  L  pp. 
98-xoo. 

After  all,  the  traveller  would  be  most  gratified 
who  should  approach  this  beautiful  Stream, 
neither  at  its  source,  as  is  done  in  the  Sonnets, 
nor  from  its  termination  ;  but  from  Conistoa 
oyer  Walna  Scar  :  first  descending  into  a  little 
circular  valley,  a  collateral  compartment  of  the 
long  winding:  vale  through  which  flows  the 
Duddon.  Tnb  recess,  towards  the  close  of 
September,  when  the  af^r-grassof  the  meadows 
is  still  of  a  fresh  green,  with  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  trees  faded,  but  perhaps  none  fallen,  is 
truly  enchanting.  At  a  point  elevated  enough 
to  show  the  various  objects  in  the  valley,  and 
not  so  high  as  to  diminish  their  importance,  the 
stranger  will  instinctively  halt.  On  the  fore- 
^ound,  a  little  below  the  most  favourable  sta- 
tion, a  rude  foot-bridge  is  throvm  over  the  bed 
of  the  noisy  brook  foaming  by  the  way-side. 
Russet  and  craggy  hills,  of  bold  and  varied  out- 
line, surround  the  level  valley,  which  is  be- 
sprinkled with  grey  rocks  plumed  with  birch 
trees.  A  few  homesteads  are  interspersed,  in 
some  places  peeping  out  from  among  the  rocks 
like  hermitages,  whose  site  has  been  chosen  for 
the  benefit  of  sunshine  as  well  as  shelter ;  in 
other  instances,  the  dwelling-house,  bam,  and 
byre,  compose  together  a  cruciform  structure, 
which,  with  its  embowering  trees,  and  th&  ivy 
clothing  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  like  a  fleece. 
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call  to  mind  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey. 
Time,  in  most  cases,  and  nature  everywhere, 
have  given  a  sanctity  to  the  humble  works  of 
man  that  are  scattered  over  this  peaceful  re- 
tirement. Hence  a  harmony  of  tone  and  colour, 
a  consummation  and  perfection  of  beauty,  which 
would  have  been  marred  had  aim  or  purpose 
interfered  with  the  course  of  convenience,  utility, 
or  necessity.  This  unviiiated  region  stands  tn 
no  need  of  the  veil  of  twilight  to  soften  or  dis- 
guise its  features.  As  it  glistens  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  it  would  fill  the  spectator's  heart  with 
giadsomeness.  Looking  from  our  chosen  sta- 
tion, he  would  feel  an  impatience  to  rove  among 
its  pathways,  to  be  greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to 
wander  from  house  to  house,  exchanging ' '  good- 
morrows  **  as  he  passed  the  open  doors ;  but,  at 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  set,  and  a  pearly  light 
gleams  from  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky, 
with  an  answering  light  from  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  meadows  ;  when  the  trees  are  dusky, 
but  each  kind  still  distinguishable ;  when  the 
cool  air  has  condensed  the  blue  smoke  rising 
from  the  cottage  chimneys;  when  the  dark 
mossy  stones  seem  to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  the 
foumn.%  brook  ;  theHt  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  forward,  not  less  from  a  reluctance  to  re- 
linquish what  he  beholds,  than  from  an  appre- 
hension of  disturbing,  by  his  sujproach,  the 
quietness  beneath  him.  Issuing  from  the  plain 
of  this  valley,  the  brook  descends  in  a  rapid 
torrent  passing  by  the  church-yard  of  Seath- 
waite.  The  traveller  is  thus  conducted  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Sonnets  from  the 
lAth  to  the  9oth  inclusive.  From  the  point 
where  the  Seathwaite  brook  joins  the  Duddon, 
is  a  view  upwards,  into  the  pass  through  which 
the  river  makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Don- 
nerdale.  The  perpendicular  rock  on  the  right 
bears  the  ancient  British  name  of  Thb  Pen  ; 
the  one  opposite  is  called  Walla-barrow 
Crag,  a  name  that  occurs  in  other  place.^  to 
designate  rocks  of  the  same  character.  The 
chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene  is  well  marked  by 
the  expression  of  a  stranger,  who  strolled  out 
while  oinner  was  preparing,  and  at  his  return, 
being  asked  by  his  host,  M  What  way  he  had 
been  wandering?"  replied,  "As  Car  as  it  is 
Risked  r 

The  bed  of  the  Duddon  is  here  strewn  with 
lar^  fragments  of  rocks  fallen  from  aloft; 
which,  as  Mr  Green  truly  says,  "are  happily 
adapted  to  the  many-shaped  waterfalls,  (or 
rather  waterbreaks,  for  none  of  them  are  nieh,) 
"displayed  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  mife." 
That  there  is  some  hazard  in  frequenting  these 
desolate  places,  I  myself  have  had  proof ;  for 
one  night  an  immense  mass  of  rock  fell  upon 
the  very  spot  where,  with  a  friend,  I  nad 
lingered  the  day  before.  "The  concussion,^ 
says  Mr  Green,  speaking  of  the  event,  (for  he 
also,  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  on  that  day  sat 
exposed  for  a  still  longer  time  to  the  same  peril,) 
"  was  heard,  not  without  alarm,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring shepherds."  But  to  return  to  Seath- 
waite Church-yard:  it  contains  the  following: 
inscription: — 

"  In  memory  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Walker, 
wlio  died  the  35th  of  June,  x8o3,  in  the  93d 


year  of  his  age,  and  67th  of  his  curacy  at  Seath- 
waite. 

"Also,  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  the  -aSth 
of  January,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age." 

'  In  the  parish-register  of  Seatht^te  Chapel, 
is  this  notice : 

"  Buried,  June  28th,  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker. 
He  was  curate  ot  Seathwaite  sixty-six  yean. 
He  was  a  man  sin^lar  for  his  temperance,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity." 

This  individual  is  the  Pastor  alluded  to,  in 
the  eighteenth  Sonnet,  9&  a  worthy  compeer,  of 
the  country  parson  of  Chaucer,  &c.  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Excursion,  an  abstract  of 
his  character  is  given,  beginning — 

"  A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground : — "* 

and'some  account  of  his  life,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  WALKER. 

In  the  year  1709,  Robert  Walker  was  born 
at  Under-crag,  in  Seathwaite;  he  was  the  young- 
est of  twelve  children.  His  eldest  brother,  who 
inherited  the  small  family  estate,  died  at  Under- 
crag,  aged  ninety-four,  being  twenty-four  years 
older  than  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  who  was 
bom  of  the  same  mother.  Robert  was  a  sickly 
infant ;  and,  through  hb  boyhood  and  youth, 
continuing  to  be  of  delicate  frame  and  tender 
health,  it  was  deemed  best,  according  to  the 
country  phrase,  to  breed  him  a  scholar;  for  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  bodily  labour.  At  that  period  few 
of  these  dales  were  furnished  with  schoolhous^; 
the  children  being  taught  to  read  and  write  in 
the  chapel :  and  in  the  same  consecrated  build- 
ing, where  he  officiated  for  so  many  years  both 
as  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  he  himself  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  his 
youth  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Loweswater ; 
not  being  called  upon,  probably,  in  that  situa- 
tion, to  teach  more  than  reading,  writin|^,  and 
arithmetic.  But,  by  the  assistance  of  a  "  Gentle- 
mai>"  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  acquired,  at 
leisure  hours,  a  knowIed;;e  of^  the  cbssics.  and 
became  qualified  for  taking  holy  orders.  Ujpon 
his  ordination,  he  had  the  offer  of  two  curacies: 
the  one,  Torver,  in  the  vale  of  Coniston,— iho 
other,  Seathwaite,  in  his  native  >'ale.  The  value 
of  each  was  the  same,  r/r.,  five  pounds  >Vr 
annttm  :  but  the  cure  of  Seathwaite  having  a 
cottage  attached  to  it,  as  he  wished  to  marry, 
he  chose  it  in  preference.  The  young  person 
on  whom  his  aifTections  were  fixed,  though  in 
the  condition  of  a^omestic  servant,  had  given 
promise,  by  her  serious  and  modest  deportment, 
and  by  her  virtuous  dispositions,  that  she  was 
worthy  to  become  the  helpmate  of  a  man  enter- 
ing upon  a  plan  of  life  such  as  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  By  her  frugality  she  had  stored 
up  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  wnich  they  began 
housekeeping.  In  1735  or  1736,  he  entered 
upon  his  curacy ;  and,  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, his  situation  is  thus  described,  in  some 
letters  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1760,  finom  which  the  f.}llowinK  is  extracted  l-~ 
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•*ToMr 


**Ci»UsioH^  y$uya6,  1754. 

•'Sir,— I  was  the  other  day  upon  a  pairty  of 
pleasure,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  this  place, 
where  I  met  with  a  very  striking  object,  and  of 
a  nature  not  very  common.  Going  into  a  clergy- 
man's house  (of  whom  I  had  frequently  heard), 
I  found  him  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long  square 
table,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  this  country 
by  the  lower  class  orpeople,  dressed  in  a  coarse 
blue  frock,  trimmed  with  black  hora  buttons  ; 
a  checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his  neck 
for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron,  and  a  pair  of  great 
wooden-soled  shoes  plated  with  iron  to  preserve 
them  (what  we  call  clogs  in  these  parts;,  with  a 
child  upon  his  knee^  eating  his  breakfast ;  his 
wife,  and  the  remamder  of  his  children,  were 
some  of  them  emplojred  in  wattinj^  upon  each 
other,  the  rest  in  teasing  and  spinmng  wool,  at 
which  trade  he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and  more- 
over, when  it  is  made  reaay  for  sale,  will  lay  it, 
by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds'  weight,  upon 
his  back,  and  on  foot,  seven  or  eight  miles,  will 
carry  it  to  the  market,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  I  was  not  much  surprised  at  all  this, 
as  you  may  possibly  be,  having  heard  a  great 
deal  of  it  related  before.  But^  I  must  confess 
myself  astonished  with  the  alacrity  and  the  good 
humour  that  appeared  both  in  the  clergyman 
and  his  wife,  and  more  so  at  the  sense  and  in- 
genuity of  the  cler:gyman  himself"    .    .    . 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  .another  person, 
dated  X755,  from  which  an  extract  shall  be 
given. 

"  By  his  frugality  and  good  management,  he 
keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door,  as  we  say ;  and  if 
he  advances  a  little  in  the  world,  it  xs  owing 
more  to  his  own  care,  than  to  anything  else  he 
has  to  rely  upon.  I  don't  find  his  inclmation  is 
runniDg  after  further  preferment  He  is  settled 
among  the  people,  that  are  happy  amon|^  them- 
selves :  and  lives  in  the  greatest  unanimity  and 
friendship  with  them  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  min- 
ister and  people  are  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
each  other;  and  indeed  how  should  they  be 
dissatisfied  when  they  have  a  person  of  so  much 
worth  and  probity  for  their  pastor?  A  man 
who,  for  his  pndour  and  roeexness,  his  sober, 
chaste,  and  virtuous  conversation,  his  soundness 
in  principle  and  practice,  is  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  he  is 
in  ;  and  bear  with  me  if  I  say,  the  plainness  of 
his  dreaar  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
expression^  have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
pure  praaice  of  primitive  Christianity." 

We  will  now  give  his  own  account  of  himself, 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place. 

From  ths  Rkv.  Robsrt  Walker. 
"Sir,— Yourt  of  the  a6th  insUnt  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr  C— ,  and  I  should 
have  returned  an  immediate  answer,  but  the 
hand  of  Providence,  then  laying  heavy  upon  an 
amiable  pledge  of  conjugal  endearment^  hath 
since  taken  from  me  a  promising  girl,  which  the 
disconsolate  mother  too  pensively  laments  the 
loss  of;  though  we  hare  yet  eight  living,  all 
healthful,  hopeful  children,  whose  names  and 
ages  are  as  follows :— Zaccheus,  aged  almost 
eighteen  yean;  Elisabeth,  nxteea  yean  and ' 


ten  months ;  Mary,  fifteen ;  Moses,  thirteen 
years  and  three  months  ;  Sarah,  ten  years  and 
three  months  ;  Mabel,  eight  years  and  three 
months ;  William  Tyson,  three  yean  and  eight 
months :  and  Anne  Esther,  one  vear  and  three 
months ;  besides  Anne,  who  died  two  years  and 
six  months  ago,  and  was  then  aged  between 
nine  and  ten  ;  and  Eleanor,  who  died  the  33d 
inst,  January,  aged  six  yean  and  ten  montm. 
Zaochieus,  the  eldest  child,  is  now  learning  the 
trade  of  tanner,  and  has  two  years  and  a  ludf  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  serve.  The  annual  income 
of  my  chapel  at  present,  as  near  as  I  can 
compute  it,  may  amount  to  about  ;Ci7,  of  which 
is  paid  in  cash,  viz.,  £$  from  die  bounty  of 

gueen  Anne,  and  £5  from  W.  P.,  Esq.,  of 
,  out  of  the  annual  rents,  he  being  lord  of 

the  manor,  and  £^  from  the  several  inhabitants 
of  L — — ,  settled  upon  the  tenements  as  a  rent- 
chsurge ;  the  house  and  gardens  I  value  at  £4 
yearly,  and  not  worth  more ;  and  I  believe  the 
surplice  fees  and  volyntary  contributions,  one 
year  with  another,  may  be  worth  £2 ',  but  as 
the  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and  the  fees 
very  low,  this  last-mentioned  sum  consists 
merely  in  finee-will  offerings. 

"I  am  situated  greatly  to  my  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
my  auditory^  who  not  only  live  in  the  happy 
ignorance  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age, 
but  in  mutual  peace  and  goodwill  with  one  an- 
other, and  are  seemingly  (I  hope  really  too) 
sincere  Christians,  and  sound  members  of  the 
established  church,  not  one  dissenter  of  any  de- 
nomination .being  amongst  them  alL  1  got  to 
the  value  of  £40  for  my  wife's  fortune,  but  had 
no  real  estate  of  my  own,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  twelve  children,  bom  of  obscure  parents; 
and,  though  my  income  has  been  but  small, 
and  my  family  large,  yet,  by  a  providential 
blessing  upon  my  own  diligent  endeavours,  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  a  cheap  country  to  live 
in,  we  have  always  had  the  necessaries  of  life. 
By  what  I  have  written  (which  is  a  true  and 
exact  account,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,)  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  your  favour  \o  me,  out 
of  the  late  worthy  Dr  Stratford's  effects,  ouito 
misbestowed,  for  which  I  must  ever  gratefully 
own  myself.  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged  and  most  obedient 
humble  Servant, 
"R.W.,  Curate  of  S . 

"To  Mr  C,  of  Lancaster." 

About  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  recommended  the  scheme 
of  joinine  the  curacy  of  Ulpha  to  the  contiguous 
one  of  Seathwaite,  and  the  nomination  was 
offered  to  Mr  Walker ;  but  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty arising,  Mr  W.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop^ 
(a  copy  of  which,  in  his  own  beautiful  hand- 
writing, now  Ues  before  me,)  thus  expresses 
himself.  *'  If  he^"  meaning  the  person  in  whom 
the  difficulty  onginated,  '  had  suggested  any 
such  oljection  before,  I  should  uttnTy  have  de- 
clined any  attempt  to  the  curacy  of  tJlpha :  in- 
deed, I  was  always  apprehensive  it  mi^t  be 
disagreeable  to  my  auditory  at  Seathwaite,  as 
they  have  been  always  accustomed  to  double 
duty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ulpha  despair  of 
being  able  to  support  a  scboolanster  who  is  not 
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curate  there  also ;  which  suppressed  all  thoughts 
in  me  of  serving  them  both. '  And  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  Bishop  he  writes : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  hare  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  xst  instant,  and  am  exceedingly  obliged  on 
account  of  the  Ulpha  affair:  if  that  curacy 
should  lapse  into  vour  Lordship's  hands,  I 
would  beg  leave  rather  to  dechne  than  embrace 
it ;  for  the  chapels  of  Seathwaite  and  Ulpha, 
annexed  together,  Mrould  be  apt  to  cau.se  a 
general  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
both  places ;  by  either  thinking  themselves 
slighted,  being  only  served  alternately,  or  ne- 
glected in  the  duty,  or  attributing  it  to  cove- 
tousness  in  me ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmur- 
ing I  would  willingly  avoid."  And  in  con- 
cluding his  former  letter,  he  expresses  a  similar 
sentiment  upon  the  same  occasion,  "  desiring, 
if  it  be  possible,  however,  as  much  as  in  me 
lieth,  touve  peaceably  with  all  men." 

The  year  following,  the  curacy  of  Seathwaite 
was  again  augmented :  and,  to  effect  this  aug- 
mentation, fifty  pounds  had  been  advanced  by 
himself;  and,  in  1760,  lands  were  purchased 
with  eight  hundred  pounds.  Scanty  as  was  his 
income,  the  frequent  offer  of  much  better  bene- 
fices could  not  tempt  Mr  W.  to  quit  a  situation 
where  he  had  been  so  long  happy,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful.  AJnong  his  papers 
I  find  the  following  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  1775, 
twenty  years  after  his  reftisal  of  tne  curacv  of 
Ulpha,  which  will  show  what  exertions  had 
been  made  for  one  of  his  sons. 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  —  Our  re- 
mote situation  here  makes  it  difficult  to  get  the 
necessary  information  for  transacting  business 
regularly ;  such  is  the  reason  of  my  giving 
your  Grace  the  present  trouble. 

"  The  bearer  (my  son)  is  desirous  of  offering 
himself  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  at  your 
Grace's  ensuing  ordination ;   the  first,  on  the 
asth  instant,  so  that  his  papers  could  not  be 
transmitted  m  due  time.    As  he  is  now  fully  at 
age,  and  I  have  afforded  him  education  to  the 
utmost  of  m^  ability,  it  would  give  me  great 
satisfaction  (ifvour  Grace  would  tadce  him,  and 
find  him  qualified)  to  have  him  ordained.    His 
constitution  has  been  tender  for  some  years ; 
he  entered  the  coUe^  of  Dublin,  but  his  n«dth 
would  not  permit  him  to  continue  there,  or  I 
would  have  supported  him  much  longer.     He 
has  been  with  me  at  home  above  a  year,  in 
which  time  he  has  gained  great  strength  of  body, 
sufficient,  I  hope,  to  enable  him  for  performing 
the  function.     Divine  Providence,  assisted  by 
liberal  benefactors,  has  blest  my  endeavours, 
firom  a  small  income,  to  rear  a  numerous  family ; 
and  as  my  time  of  life  renders  me  now  unfit  for 
much  future  expectancy  from  this  world,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  my  son  settled  in  a  pro- 
jnising  wav  to  acquire  an  honest  livelihood  for 
himseff.     His  behaviour,  so  far  in  life,  has  been 
irreproachable ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not  degene- 
late,  in  prindples  or  practice,  fipom  the  precepts 
and  pattern  of  an  indulgent  parent.     Your 
Grace's  favourable  reception  of  this,  from  a  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  diocrne,  and  an  obscure  hand, 
.will  excite  filial  gratitude,  and  a  due  use  shall 


be  made  of  the  obligation  vouchsafed  thereby 
to 

"Vour  Grace's  very  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  Son  and  Servant, 

''Robert  Walker." 

The  same  man,  who  was  thus  liberal  in  the 
education  of  his  numerous  family,  was  even 
munificent  in  hospitality  as  a  parish  priest. 
Every  Sundav,  were  served,  upon  the  long 
table,  at  which  he  has  been  described  sitting 
with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth,  for 
the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation 
who  came  from  a  distance,  and  usually  took 
their  seats  as  parts^  of  his  own  household.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  custom  could 
have  commenced  before  the  augmentation  of 
his  cure ;  and  what  would  to  many  have  been 
a  high  price  of  self-denial,^  was  paid,  by  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  for  this  gratification  ;  as 
the  treat  could  only  be  provided  by  dressing  at 
one  time  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  Oieir  weekly 
allowance  of  fresh  ammal  food  ;  consequently, 
for  a  succession  of  days,  the  table  was  covered 
with  cold  victuals  only.  His  generosity  in  old 
age  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  a  little 
circumstance  relating  to  an  orphan  grandson, 
then  ten  years  of  age,  which  I  find  in  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons  ;  he  requests  that  half 
a  guinea  may  be  left  for  "  little  Robert's  pocket- 
money,"  who  was  then  at  school :  intrusting  it 
to  the  care  of  a  lady,  who,  as  be  says,  "  may 
sometimes  frustrate  his  squandering  it  away 
foolishly,"  and  promising  to  send  him  an  eouad 
allowance  annually  for  tne  same  purpose.  The 
conclusion  of  the  same  letteris  so  characteristic, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it.  "  We," 
meaning  his  wife  and  himself,  "are  in  our 
wonted  state  of  health,  allowing  for  the  hasty 
strides  of  old  age  knocking  daily  at  our  door, 
and  threateningly  telling  us,  we  are  not  only 
mortal,  but  must^  expect  ere  long  to  take  our 
leave  of  our  ancient  cottage,  and  tie  down  in 
our  last  dormitory.  Pray  pardon  my  neglect  to 
answer  yours :  let  us  hear  sooner  frova.  you,  to 
augment  the  mirth  of  the  Christmas  holtda3ra. 
Wishing  you  all  the  pleasures  of  the  approach- 
ing season,  I  dm,  dear  Son,  with  lasting  sin- 
cerity, yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Walker." 

He  loved  old  customs  and  old  usages,  and  in 
some  instances  stuck  to  them  to  his  own  loss ; 
for,  having  had  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  when  long 
course  of  time  had  raised  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  more  was  offered,  he  refused  to  accept  it ; 
an  act  not  difficult  to  one,  who,  while  he  was 
drawing  seventeen  pounds  a  year  from  his  cu- 
racy, declined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add  the  pro- 
fits of  another  small  benefice  to  his  own,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  cupidity. — From  this 
vice  he  was  utterly  free ;  he  made  no  charge 
for  teaching  school;  such  as  could  afford  to 
pay,  gave  him  what  they  pleased.  When  very 
voung,  having  kept  a  diary  of  his  expenses, 
nowever  trifling,  the  large  amount,  at  tne  end 
of  the  yean  surprised  him ;  and  from  that  time 
the  rule  of  his  life  was  to  be  economical,  not 
avaricious.  At  his  decease  he  left  behind  him 
no  less  a  sum  than  £2000 ;  and  sudi  a  sense  of 
his  various  excellencies  was  prevalent  ia  the 
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country,  that  the  epithet  of  wokdkrful  is  to 
this  day  attached  to  his  name. 

There  is  in  the  above  sketch  something  so 
extraordinary  as  to  require  further  explanatory 
details. — And  to  begin  with  his  industry  ;  eight 
hours  in  each  day,  during  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours 
of  husbandry  were  urgent,  he  was  occupied  in 
teaching.  His  seat  was  within  the  rails  of  the 
altar  ;  Uie  communion  table  was  his  desk  ;  and, 
like  Shenstone's  schoolmistress,  the  master  em- 
ployed himself  at  the  spionin^-wheel,  while  the 
children  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.  Every  evening,  after  school  hours,  if  not 
more  profitably  engaged,  he  continued  the  same 
kind  of  labour,  exchanging,  for  the  benefit  of 
exercise,  the  small  wheel,  at  which  he  had 
sate,  for  the  large  one  on  which  wool  is  spun, 
the  spinner  stepping  to  and  fro.  Thus,  was  the 
wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  a  moment's  time.  Nor  was  his  industry 
with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less 
eager.  ^  Intrusted  with  extensive  management 
of  public  and  private  affairs,  he  acted,  in  his 
rustic  neighbourhood,  as  scrivener,  writing  out 
petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance^  wills,  covenants, 
&c.,  with  pecuniary  gain  to  Lunself,  and  to  the 
great  benefit  of  his  employers.  These  labours 
(at  all  times  considerable)  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  viz.,  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas, 
when  money  transactions  are  settled  in  this 
country,  were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  whole 
nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden  also  was  tilled 
by  his  own  hand  ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a 
couple  of  cows,  which  required  his  attendance ; 
with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined  the 
Labours  of  husbandry  upon  a  sniall  scale,  renting 
two  or  three  acres  in  addition  to  his  own  less 
than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest 
drudgery  which  the  cultivation  of  these  fields 
required  was  performed  by  himself 

He  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in  haymaking 
and  shearing  their  flocks,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  latter  service  he  was  eminently 
dexterous.  They,  in  their  turn,  complimented 
him  with  the  present  of  a  haycock,  or  a  fleece  ; 
less  as  a  recompence  for  this  particular  service 
than  as  a  general  acknowledgment.  The  Sab- 
bath was  in  a  strict  ^nse  kept  holy ;  the  Sunday 
evenings  being  devoted  to  reading  the  Scripture 
and  family  prayer.  The  principal  festivals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  were  also  duly  observed  : 
but  through  every  other  day  in  the  week, 
through  every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  inces- 
santly occupied  in  work  of  hand  or  mind  ;  not 
allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  except  upon 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indulged  him- 
self with  a  Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a 
Magaxine.  The  frugality  and  temperance 
established  in  his  house,  were  as  admirable  as 
the  industry.  Nothing  to  which  the  name  of 
luxury  could  be  i^ven  was  there  known  :  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been 
brought  into  almost  general  use,  it  was  provided 
for  visitors,  and  for  such  of  his  own  family  as 
returned  occasionally  to  his  roof,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  refreshment  elsewhere  :  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.  The 
raiment  worn  by  his  family  was  comely  and 


decent,  but  as  simple  as  their  diet ;  the  home- 
spun materials  were  made  up  into  apparel  by 
their  own  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
this  thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  a  large 
store  of  webs  of  woollen  and  linen  doth,  woven 
from  thread  of  their  own  spinning.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  pew  in  the  chapel  inwhidi 
the  family  used  to  sit,  remains  neatly  lined  with 
woollen  cloth  spun  by  the  pastor's  own  hands. 
It  is  the  only  pew  in  the  chapel  so  distinguished ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  nis  con- 
formity to  the  delicate  accommodations  of 
modem  times.  The  fuel  of  the  house,  like  that 
of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  peat,  procured 
from  the  mosses  by  their  own  labour.  ITie 
lights  by  which,  in  the  winter  evenings,  their 
work  was  performed,  were  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, such  as  5till  continue  to  be  used  in 
these  cottages  ;  they  are  made  of  the  pith  of 
rushes  dipped  in  any  unctuous  substance  that 
the  house  affords.  White  candles,  as  tallow 
candles  are  here  called,  were  reserved  to 
honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  per- 
haps produced  upon  no  other  occasions.  Once 
a  month,  during  the  proper  season,  a  sheep  was 
drawn  from  their  small  mountain  flock,  and 
killed  for  the  use  of  the  family ;  and  a  cow, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision :  the  hide  was  tanned 
to  furnish  them  with  shoes. — By  these  various 
resources,  this  venerable  clergyman  reared  a 
numerous  family,  not  only  preserving  them,  as 
he  aifectingly  says,  "  from  wanting  the  neces* 
saries  of  life  ; "  but  affording  them  an  unstinted 
education,  and  the  means  of  raising  themselves 
in  society.  In  this  they  were  eminently 
assisted  by  the  effects  of  their  father's  example, 
his  precepts,  and  injunctions :  he  was  aware 
that  truth-speaking,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  best 
secured  by  inculcating  attention  to  accuracy  of 
report  even  on  trivial  occasions  ;  and  so  ngid 
were  the  rules  of  honesty  by  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  bring  up  his  family,  that  if  one  of  them 
had  chanced  to  find  in  the  lanes  or  fields  any- 
thing of  the  least  use  or  value  without  being 
able  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  always 
insisted  upon  the  child's  carryjilg  it  back  to  the 
place  from  which  it  had  been  brought. 

No  one  it  might  be  thought  could,  as  has  been 
described,  convert  his  body  into  a  machine,  as 
it  were,  of  industry  for  the  humblest  uses,  and 
keep  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent  upon 
secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injury  to 
the  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  How 
could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its 
graces  be  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances apparently  so  unfavourable,  and  where, 
to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a 
portion  of  time  was  allotted  ?  But,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse 
were  reconciled.  His  conversation  was  remark- 
able, not  only  for  beinp;  chaste  and  pure,  but 
for  the  degree  in  which  it  was  fervent  and 
eloquent ;  his  written  style  was  correct,  simple, 
and  animated.  Nor  did  his  affections  suffer 
more  than  his  intellect :  he  was  tenderly  alive 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office  :  the  poor 
and  needy  "he  never  sent  empty  away," — the 
stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed  in  passing  that 
unfrequented  vale — the  sick  were  visited  ;  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity  found  further  exerdso 
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among  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  the 
wDrldly  estate  of  his  nei^^bours,  with  which  his 
talents  for  business  made  him  acquainted  ;  and 
the  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and  upright- 
ness which  he  maintained  in  the  management 
of  all  affairs  confided  to  him,  were  virtues 
seldom  separated  in  his  own  conscience  from 
religious  ooligation.  Nor  could  such  conduct 
fail  to  remind  those  who  witnessed  it  of  a  spirit 
nobler  than  law  or  custom :  they  felt  convictions 
which,  but  for  such  intercourse,  could  not  have 
been  afforded,  that,  as  in  the  practice  of  their 
pastor,  there  was  no  guile,  so  in  his  fkith  there 
was  nothing  hollow  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in 
believing,  that  upon  these  occasions,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  discord  would  of^en  give  way 
before  the  breathings  of  his  good-will,  and 
saintly  integritv.  It  may  be  presumed  also— 
while  his  humble  congregation  were  listening 
to  the  moral  precepts  which  he  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  and  to  the  Christian  exhortations 
that  they  should  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto— 
that  peculiar  efficacy  was  i^iven  to  the  preacher's 
labours  by  recollections  m  the  minds  of  his 
congregation,  that  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
no  more  than  his  own  actions  were  daily  setting 
before  their  eyes. 

The  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel  was  less 
numerously  attended  than  that  of  the  morning, 
but  by  a  more  senous  auditory ;  the  lesson  from 
the  New  Testament,  on  those  occasions,  was 
accompanied  by  Burkitt's  Commentaries. 
These  lessons  he  read  with  impassioned 
emphasis,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  his 
hearers,^  and  lea^ng  a  lasting  impression  upon 
their  minds.  His  devotional  feelings  and  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind  were  further  exercised, 
along  with  those  of  his  family,  in  perusing  the 
Scriptures  :  not  only  on  the  Sunday  evenings, 
but  on  everv  other  evening,  while  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  at  woric,  some  one  of  the 
children,  and  in  her  turn  the  servant,  for  the 
sake  of  practice  in  reading,  or  for  instruction, 
read  the  Bible  aloud  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  was  repeatedly  gone  through.  That  no 
common  importance  was  attached  to  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ordinances  by  his  &mi]y, 
appears  from  the  following  memorandum  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  which  I  am  tempted  to 
insert  at  length,  as  it  is  characteristic,  and 
somewhat  cunous.  ^  "There  is  a  small  chapel 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  where  a 
certain  clergyman  has  regularly  officiated  above 
sixty  years,  and  a  few  months  ago  administered 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  same, 
to  a  decent  number  of  devout  communicants. 
After  the  clergyman  had  received  himself,  the 
first  company  out  of  the  assemblv  who  ap- 
proadied  the  altar,  and  kneeled  down  to  be 
partalcers  of  the  sacred  elements,  consisted  of 
the  parson's  wife  ;  to  whom  he  haa  been  married 
upwrards  of  sixty  years  ;  one  son  and  his  wife  : 
four  daughten,  each  with  her  husband  ;  whose 
ages,  all  added  together,  amount  to  above  714 
years.  The  several  and  respective  distances 
from  the  place  of  each  of  their  abodes,  to  the 
chapel  where  they  all  communicated,  will 
measure  more  than  xooo  English  miles.  Though 
the  narration  will  appear  surprising,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  fact  that  the  same  pei^ons,  exactly 


four  years  before,  met  at  the  same  place,  and 
all  joined  in  performance  of  the  same  venerable 
duty." 

He  was  indeed  most  zealously  attached  to  the 
doctrine  and  frame  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  have  seen  him  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  no  dissenters  in  his  cure  of  any  deno- 
mination. Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  state  of  opinion  when  his  first  religious  im- 
pressions were  received,  before  the  reader  will 
acquit  him  of  bigotry,  when  I  mention,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  augmentation  of  the  cure,  he 
refused  to  invest  part  of  the  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  offered  to  him  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  because  the  propnetor  was  a 
Quaker ; — ^whether  from  scrupulous  apprehen- 
sion that  a  blessing  would  not  attend  a  contract 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  between 
persons  not  in  religious  sympathy  with  each 
other ;  or,  as  a  seeker  of  peace,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  uncomplying  disposition  which  at  one 
time  was  too  frequently  conspicuous  in  that 
sect.  Of  this  an  instance  had  fallen  under  his 
own  notice ;  for,  while  he  taught  school  at 
Loweswater,  certain  persons  of  that  denomina- 
tion had  refused  to  pay  annual  interest  due 
under  the  title  of  Church-stock  ;  *  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  incumbent,  for  the  curacy  of 
Loweswater  was  then  scarcely  less  poor  than 
that  of  Seathwaite.  To  what  degree  this  pre- 
judice of  his  was  blameable  need  not  be  deter- 
termined  ;— certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  only 
desirous,  as  he  himself  says,  to  live  in  peace, 
but  in  love,  with  all  men.  He  was  placable, 
and  charitable  in  his  judg[ments ;  and,  however 
correct  in  conduct  and  rigorous  to  himself,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  trespasses  of 
others,  and  to  soften  the  censure  that  was  cast 
upon  their  frailties. — It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  nis  virtues, 
he  received  due  support  from  the  partner  of  his 
long  life.  She  was  equally  strict,  in  attending 
to  her  share  of  their  joint  cares,  nor  less  diligent 
in  her  appropriate  occupations.  A  person  who 
had  been  some  time  their  servant  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  lives,  concluded  the  panegyric  of 
ner  mistress  by  saying  to  me,  *'  She  was  no  less 
excellent  than  her  husband  ;  she  was  good  to 
the  poor  r  she  was  good  to  every  thing  1 "  He 
survived  for  a  short  time  this  virtuous  compa- 
nion. When  she  died,  he  ordered  that  her  body 
should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  three  of  her 
daughters  and  one  grand^laughter  :  and,  when 
the  corpse  was  lifted  from  the  threshold,  he  in- 
sisted upon  lending  his  aid,  and  feeling  about, 
for  he  was  then  umost  blind,  took  hold  of  a 
napkin  fixed  to  the  coffin  ;  and,  as  a  bearer  of 
the  body,  entered  the  chapel,  a  few  steps  from 
the  lowly  parsonage. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  life  of  this  obscurely- 
seated,  and,  in  point  of  worldly  wealth,  poorly- 
repaid  Churchman,  present  to  that  of  a  Cardinal 
Wolsey! 

''  O  'tis  a  burthen,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven  ! " 

*  Mr  Walker's  charity  being  of  that  kind 
which  **  seeketh  not  her  own,"  he  would  rather 
forego  his  rights  than  distrain  for  dues  which 
the  parties  liable  refused,  as  a  point  of  con- 
sdence,  to  pay. 
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We  have  been  dwelling  upon  unaees  of  peace 
in  the  moral  world,  that  have  brought  us  again 
to  the  quiet  enclosure  of  consecrated  grotmd,  in 
which  this  venerable  pair  lie  interred,  llie 
sounding;  brook,  that  rolls  close  by  the  church- 
yard, without  disturbing  feeling  or  meditation, 
ss  now  unfortunately  laid  bare ;  out  not  lona  ago 
it  participated,  with  the  chapel,  the  shade  of 
some  stately  ash-trees,  whicn  will  not  spring 
again.  While  the  spectator  from  this  spot  is 
looking  round  upon  the  girdle  of  stony  moun- 
tains tnat  encompasses  the  vale, — masses  of 
rock,  out  of  which  monuments  for  all  men  that 
ever  existed  mieht  have  been  hewn— ic  would 
surprise  him  to  oe  told,  as  with  truth  he  might 
be,  that  the  plain  blue  slab  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  this  aged  pair  is  a  production  of  a 
quarry  in  North  Wales.  It  was  sent  as  a  mark 
of  respect  by  one  of  their  descendants  from  the 
%rale  of  Festiniog,  a  region  almost  as  beautiful 
as  that  in  which  it  now  lies  ! 

Upon  the  Seathwaite  Brook,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  parsonage,  has  been  erected  a 
mill  for  spinning  yam  ;  it  is  a  mean  and  dis- 
agreeable object,  though  not  unimportant  to  the 
spectator,  as  ouling  to  mind  the  momentous 
cnanges  wrought  by  such  inventions  in  the 
frame  of  society — changes  which  have  proved 
especially  unfavourable  to  these  mountain  soli- 
tudes. So  much  had  been  effected  by  those 
new  powers,  before  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
biographical  sketch  closed  his  life,  that  their 
operation  could  not  escape  his  notice,  and 
doubtless  excited  touching  reflections  upon  the 
comparatively  insignificant  results  of  his  own 
manual  industry.  But  Robert  Walker  vras  not 
a  man  of  times  and  circumstances :  had  Jie  lived 
at  a  later  period,  the  principle  of  duty  would 
have  produced  application  as  unremitting  i  the 
same  energy  of  ciuuacter  would  have  been  dis- 
played, though  in  many  instances  with  widely- 
dirorent  effects. 

With  pleasure  I  annex,  as  Qlustntive  and 
confirmatory  of  the  above  account,  extracts  from 
a  paper  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oc- 
tober, x8i9  :  it  bears  an  assumed  signature,  but 
is  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bamford,  vicar  of  Bishopton,  in  the  county  of 
Durham :  a  great-grandson  of  Mr  Walker, 
whose  worth  it  commemorates,  by  a  record  not 
the  less  valuable  for  being  written  in  very  early 
youth. 

"  His  house  was  a  nursery  of  virtue.  All  the 
inmates  were  industrious,  and  cleanly,  and 
happy.  Sobriety,  neatness,  quietness,  charac- 
terised the  whole  family.  No  railings,  no  idle- 
ness, no  indulgence  of  passion  were  permitted 
Every  child,  however  young,  had  its  appointed 
enslavements  ;  every  hand  was  busy.  Knitting, 
spinning,  reading,  writing,  mending  clothes, 
making  shoes,  were  by  the  different  children 
constantly  performing.  The  fidther  himself  sit- 
ting amongst  them,  and  guiding  their  thoughts, 
was  engaged  in  the  same  occupations 

"  He  sate  up  late,  and  rose  early  ;  when  the 
family  were  at  rest,  he  retired  to  a  little  room 
which  he  had  built  on  the  roof  of  his  bouse.  He 
had  slated  it,  and  fitted  it  up  with  shelves  for 
his  books,  his  stock  tj  doth,  wearing  apparel, 
■and  his  utensils.  There  many  a  cold  winter's 
night,  without  fire,  while  the  roof  was  glazed 


with  ice,  did  he  remain  reading  or  writing  till 
the  day  dawned.  He  taught  the  children  in  the 
chapel,  for  there  was  no  schoolhouse.  Yet  in 
that  cold,  damp  place  he  never  had  a  fire.  He 
used  to  send  the  children  in  parties  either  to  hia 
own  fire  at  home,  or  make  them  run  up  tho 
mountain  side. 

"  It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  he  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Nature;  she  was  his 
mother,  and  he  was  a  dutiful  child.  While 
engaged  on  the  mountains,  it  Mras  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  view  the  rising  sun  ;  and  in  tranquil 
evenings,  as  it  slided  behind  the  hills,  he  blessed 
its  departure.  He  was  skilled  in  fossils  and 
plants ;  a  constant  observer  of  the  stars  and 
winds:  the  atmosphere  was  his  delight  He 
made  many  experiments  on  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties. In  summer  he  used  to  g;ather  a  multi- 
tude of  flies  and  insects,  and,  by  his  entertaining 
description,  amuse  and  instruct  his  children. 
They  shared  all  his  daily  employments,  and 
derived  many  sentiments  of  love  and  boievo- 
Icnce  from  his  observations  on  the  works  and 

Jiroductions  of  nature.  Whether  they  were 
bllowing  him  in  the  field,  or  surrounding  him 
in  school,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  storing 
their  minds  with  useful  information.— J<f or  was 
the  circle  of  his  influence  confined  to  Seath- 
waite. Many  a  dbtant  mother  has  told  her 
child  of  Mr  Walker,  and  begged  him  to  be  as 
good  a  man. 


*t. 


Once,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  that  venerable 
old  man  in  his  90th  year,  and  even  then,  the 
calmness,  the  force,  tne  perspicuity  of  his  ser- 
mon, sancufied^and  adorned  by  the  wisdom  of 
grey  hairs,  and  the  authority  of  virtue,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  that  I  never 
see  a  hoary-headed  deigyman,  without  think- 
ing of  Mr  Walker He   allowed 

no  dissenter  or  methodist  to  interfere  in  the 
instruction  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  cure : 
and  so  successful  were  his  exerQons,  that  he 
had  not  one  dissenter  of  any  denomination 
whatever  in  the  whole  parish.  —  Though 
he  avoided  all  religious  controversies,  yet 
when  age  had  silvered  his  head,  and  virtuous 
piety  had  secured  to  his  appearance  reverence 
and  silent  honour,  no  one,  however  determined 
in  his  hatred  of  apostolic  descent,  could  have 
listened  to  bis  discourse  on  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ancient  times,  w^iihout  thinking,  that  one 
of  the  beloved  apostles  had  returned  to  mor- 
tality, and  in  that  vale  of  peace  had  come  to 
exemplify  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr  Walker. 

"  Until  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  a  few  months 
previous  to  her  death^  his  health  and  spirits 
and  faculties  were  unimpared.  But  this  mis- 
fortune gave  him  such  a  shock,  that  his  con- 
.stitution  gradually  decayed.  His  senses,  ex- 
cept sight,  still  preserved  their  powers.  He 
never  preached  with  steadiness  after  hi«  wife's 
death.  His  voice  faltered :  he  always  looked 
at  the  seat  she  had  used.  He  could  not  pass 
her  tomb  without  tears.  He  became,  when 
alone,  sad  and  mdancholy,  though  still  among 
his  friends  kind  and  good-humoured.    He  went 
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to  bed  about  xa  o'clock  the  night  before  his 
death.  As  his  custom  was,  he  went,  tottering 
and  leaning  upon  his  daughter's  arm,  to  ex> 
amine  the  heavens,  and  meditate  a  few  moments 
in  the  open  air.  '  How  dear  the  moon  shines 
to-night  1'  He  said  these  words,  sighed,  and 
laid  down.  At  six  next  morning  ne  was  found 
a  corpse.  Many  a  tear,  and  many  a  heavy 
heart,  and  many  a  grateful  blessing  followed 
him  to  the  grave." 

Having  mentioned  in  this  narrative  the  vale 
of  Lowes  water  as  a  place  where  Mr  Walker 
taught  school,  I  will  add  a  few  memoranda 
from  its  parish  register,  respecting  a  person 
apparentlv  of  desires  as  moderate,  with  whom 
he  must  have  been  intimate  during  his  resi- 
dence there. 

"  Let  him  that  would,  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes ;  but  for  me. 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 

Henry  Forest,  Curate." 

"  Honour,  the  idol  which  the  most  adore. 
Receives  no  homage  from  my  knee ; 
Content  in  privacy  I  value  more 
Than  all  uneasy  dignity." 

"Henry  Forest  came  to  Loweswater,  1708, 
being  2^  years  of  age."^ 

"This  curacy  was  twice  augmented  by  Queen 
'  Anne's  Bounty.  The  first  payment,  with  great 
difficulty,  was  paid  to  Mr  John  Curwen  of 
London,  on  the  gih  of  May,  1724,  deposited  by 
me,  Henry  Forest,  Curate  of  Loweswater. 
¥•  said  oth  of  May,  y«  said  Mr  Curwen  went 
to  the  office,  and  saw  my  name  registered  there, 
&c  This,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  came  by 
lot  to  this  poor  place. 

Haec  testor  H.  Forest." 

In  another  place  he  records,  that  the  syca- 
more trees  were  planted  in  the  church-yard  in 

He  died  in  1741,  having  been  curate  thirty- 
four  years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  H.  Forest 
was  the  gentleman  who  assisted  Robert  Walker 
in  his  classical  studies  at  Loweswater. 

To  this  parish  register  is  prefixed  a  motto,  of 
which  the  following  verses  are  a  part : 

"  Inviolate  viri,  tacito  nam  tempora  gressu 
DifTugiunt,  nuUoque  sono  convertitur  annus  ; 
Utendum  est  setate,  cito  pede  prxterit  stas." 

Page  a33. 

"  WtfeeZ  that  vae  are  greater  than  we  know** 

"And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." — 

Milton. 

'  The  allusion  to  the  Greek  Poet  will  be  ob* 
Yious  to  the  classical  reader. 

Page  234. 

"  The  White  Doe  o/RyUtoner 

The  Poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  Rvlstone  is 
founded  on  a  local  tradition,  and  on  the  Ballad 
in  Perc/s  Collection,  entitled,  "The  Rising  of 
the  North."  The  tradition  is  as  follows : — 
"  About  this  time."  not  long  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion, "a  White  Doe,"  say  the  aged  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  "long  continued  to  make 
a  weekly  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the 
fells  of  Boltoa,  and  was  oonstaatly  fotind  in  the 


Abbey  Church-vard  during  divine  service ; 
after  the  close  01  which  she  returned  home  as 
regularly  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation." — 
Dr  Whitaker's  History  of  the  Deanery  of 
Cmzvff.— Rvlstone  was  the  property  and  re- 
sidence of  the  Nortons,  distingui^ed  in  that 
ill-advised  and  unfortunate  Insurrection ;  which 
led  me  to  connect  with  this  tradition  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in 
the  Ballad. 

"Bolton  Priory,''  says  Dr  Whiuker  in  his 
excellent  book.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Deanery  of  Craven,  "  stands  upon  a  beau- 
tiful curvature  of  the  Wharf|  on  a  level  suf- 
ficiently elevated  to  protect  it  from  inundations, 
and  low  enough  for  every  purpose  of  pictur- 
esque effect. 

Opposite«to  the  East  window  of  the  Priory 
Churcn  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  a  rock 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  the  richest  purple, 
where  several  of  the  mineral  beds,  which  break 
out,  instead  of  maintaining  their  usual  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon^  are  twisted  by  some  incon- 
ceivable process  into  undulating  and  spiral 
lines.  To  the  South  all  is  soft  and  delicious ; 
the  eye  reposes  upon  a  few  rich  pastures,  a 
moderate  reach  of  tne  river,  sufficiently  tranquil 
to  form  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  and  the  bounding 
hills  beyond,  neither  too  near  nor  too  lofly  to 
exclude,  even  in  winter,  any  portion  of  his  rays. 

"  But,  after  all,  the  glories  of  Bolton  are  on 
the  North.  Whatever  the  most  fastidious  taste 
could  require  to  coxuttitute  a  perfect  landscape, 
is  not  only  found  here,  but  in  its  proper  place. 
In  front,  and  immediately  under  the  eye,  is  a 
smooUi  expanse  of  park-like  enclosure,  spotted 
with  native  elm.  asn,  &c.  of  the  finest  growth  : 
on  the  right  a  sicirting  oak  wood,  with  jutting 

Saints  of  grey  rock ;  on  the  left  a  rising  copse, 
till  forward,  are  seen  the  aged  groves  of  Bol- 
ton Park,  the  growth  of  centuries ;  and  farther 
yet,  the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of  Simon- 
seat  and  Barden  Fell  contrasted^  with  the 
warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
valley  below. 

"About  half  a  mile  above  Bolton  the  valley 
closes,  and  either  side  of  the  Wharf  is  overhung 
by  solemn  woods,  from  which  huge  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  grey  rock  jut  out  at  intervals. 
"  This  sequestered  scene  was  almost  inacces- 
sible till  of  late,  that  ridings  have  been  cut  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  smd  the  most  interesting 
points  laid  open  by  judicious  thinnings  in  the 
woods.  Here  a  tributary  stream  rushes  from  a 
waterfall,  and  bursts  through  a  woody  glen  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  Wharf:  there  the 
Wharf  itself  is  nearly  lost  in  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  next  becomes  a  homed  Hood  enclos- 
ing a  woody  island — sometimes  it  reposes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumes  its  native  character, 
lively,  irregular,  and  impetuotis. 

"The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremen- 
dous Strid.  This  chasm,  being  incapable  of 
receiving  the  winter  floods,  has  formed  on  either 
side  a  broad  strand  of  naked  gritstone  full  of 
rock-basins,  or  'pots  of  the  Linn,'  which  bear 
witness  to  the  restless  impetuosity  of  so  many 
Northern  torrents.  But,  if  here  Wharf  is  lost 
to  the  eye,  it  amply  repays  another  sense  by  its 
deep  and  scJemn  roar,  like  'the  Voice  of  the 
angry  Spirit  of  the  Waters/  heard  far  above 
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and  beneath,  oisidst  the  silence  of  the  surround- 
ing woods. 

"The  terminatinff  object  of  the  landscape  is 
the  remains  of  Barden  Tower,  interesting  from 
their  form  and  situation,  and  still  more  so  from 
the  recollections  which  they  excite." 

Page  235. 

"Action  is  tnmsitoty-^*' 

This  and  the  five  lines  that  follow  were  either 
read  or  recited  by  me,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  to  the  late  Mr  Hazlitt,  who  quoted  some 
expressions  in  them  (imperfectly  remembered) 
in  a  work  of  his  published  several  years  ago. 

Page  235. 

*^From  Bolton* s  old  monastic  Tower** 

It  b  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  day 
Bolton  Abbey  wants  this  ornament :  but  the 
Poem,^  according  to  the  imagination  oi  the 
Poet,  is  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
"Formerly,"  says  Dr  Whitaker,  "over  the 
Transept  was  a  tower.  This  is  proved  not  only 
from  the  mention  of  bells  at  the  Dissolution, 
when  they  could  have  had  no  other  place,  but 
from  the  pointed  roof  of  the  choir,  which  must 
have  terminated  westward,  in  some  building  of 
superior  height  to  the  ridge." 

Page  835. 
"A  Chapel,  like  a  7iildBira*s  nest;' 
"  The  Nave  of  the  Church  having  been  re- 
served at  the  Dissolution,  for  the  use  of  the 
Saxon  Cure,  is  still  a  parochial  Chapel ;  and,  at 
this  day,  is  as  well  kept  as  the  neatest  English 
Cathedral." 

Page  235. 
"  JFAo  sate  in  the  shad*  of  the  Prunes  Oak  /  *» 
"At  a  small  distance  from  the  great gatevray 
stood  the  Prior's  Oak,  which  was  felled  about 
the  year  2790  and  sold  for  ;C7o>  According  to 
the  price  of  wood  at  that  time,  it  could  scarcely 
have  contained  less  than  1400  feet  of  timber." 

Pag©  236. 

"  Whtn  Lady  AOiiza  mourned** 

The  detail  of  this  tradition  may  be  found  in 
Dr  Whitaker's  book,  and  in  a  Poem  of  this  Col- 
lection, "The  Force  of  Prayer." 

Page  ?37. 
"Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door;** 
"At  the  East  end  of  the  North  aisle  of  Bol- 
ton Priory  Church,  is  a  chantry  belonging  to 
Bethmesly  Hall,  and  a  vault,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Claphams  *'  (who  inherited  this 
estate,  by  the  female  line,  from  the  Maulevereis) 
"  were  interred  upright."  John  de  Qapham, 
of  whom  this  ferocious  act  is  recorded,  was  a 
man  of  great  note  in  his  time :  "he  was  a  vehe- 
ment partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  his  chieftains,  the  Cliffords, 
seemed  to  survive." 

P.ige  237. 
"  Who  loved  the  Shepherd  Lord  to  meet** 

In  this  Volume  of  Poems  will  be  found  one 

Entitled,   "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
)astle,  upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  CliSford, 


the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honours  of 
his  Ancestors."  To  that  Poem  is  annexed  an 
account  of  thu  oersonage,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Bums  and  Nicholson's  History  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  It  give  me  plea- 
sttfe  to  add  these  further  particulars  concerning 
him.  from  Dr  Whitaker,  who  says  he  "retired 
to  the  solitude  of  Barden,  where  he  seems  to 
have  enlarged  the  tower  out  of  a  common 
keeper's  lodge,  and  where  he  found  a  retreat 
equally  favourable  to  taste,  to  instruction,  and 
to  devotion.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  residence 
show  that  he  had  learned  to  despise  the  pomp 
of  greatness,  and  that  a  small  train  of  servants 
could  suffice  him,  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
thirty  a  servant  himjself.  I  think  this  nobleman 
resided  here  almost  entirely  when  in  Yorkshire, 
for  all  his  charters  which  I  have  seen  are  dated 
at  Barden. 

*\  His  early  habits,  and  the  want  of  those 
artificial  measures  of  time  which  even  shepherds 
now  possess,  had  given  him  a  turn  for  observing 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and,  having 
purchased  sudi  an  apparatus  as  could  then  be 
procured,  he  amused  and  informed  himself  by 
those  pursuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  Canons  of 
Bolton,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  what  was  then  known  of  the 
science. 

^  "  I  suspect  this  nobleman  to  have  been  some- 
times occupied  in  a  more  visionary  piusuit,  and 
probably  in  the  same  company. 

"  For,  from  the  family  evidences,  I  have  met 
with  two  MSB.  on  the  subject  of  Alchemy, 
which,  from  the  character,  spelling,  &c,  may 
almost  certainly  be  referred  to  the  rei^  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  were  origuudly 
deposited  with  the  MSS.  of  the  CliiTords,  it 
might  have  been  for  the  use  of  this  nobleman. 
If  they  were  brought  from  Bolton  at  the  Dis- 
solution, they  must  have  been  the  work  of 
those  Canons  whom  he  almost  exclusively  con- 
versed with. 

"In  these  peaceful  employments  Lord  Oifford 
spent- the  wtiole  veign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  the  first  years  of  his  son.  But  in  the  year 
15x3,  when  almost  60  years  old,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  principal  command  over  the  army 
which  fought  at  Flodden,  and  showed  that  the 
military  genius  of  the  family  had  neither  been 
chiljed  in  him  by  age,  nor  extinguished  by 
habits  of  peace. 

"  He  survived  the  battle  of  Flodden  ten  years, 
and  died  April  23d,  1523,  aged  about  70.  1  shall 
endeavour  to  appropriate  to  him  a  tomb,  vault, 
and  chantry,  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Bol- 
ton, as  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  he  was 
deposited,  when  dead,  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  which  in  his  lifetime  he  loved  so  well. 

"  By  his  last  will  he  appointed  his  body  to  be 
interred  at  Shap,  if  he  died  in  Westmoreland  : 
or  at  Bolton,  if  he  died  in  Yorkshire. 

With  respect  to  the  Canons  of  Bolton,  Dr 
Whitaker  shows  from  MSS.  that  not  only 
alchemy  but  astronomy  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
with  them. 

Page  239. 

**  Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 
OfBrancepeth  look  in  doubt  andfear^* 

Brancepeth  Castle  stands  near  the  river  Were, 
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a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Durham.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  West- 
moreland.    See  Dr  Percy's  account. 

Page  241. 

**0/ mitred  Thurston— what  a  Host 
He  conquered  V* 

See  the  Historians  for  the  account  of  this 
memorable  battle,  usually  denominated  the 
Cattle  of  the  Standard. 

Page  241. 
"  In  that  othtr  day  0/ NevUUs  Cross  f  " 

**  In  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Durham  was 
strucken  and  beg^n,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
anno  1346,  there  did  appear  to  John  Fosser, 
then  Pnor  of  the  abbey  of  Durham,  a  Vision, 
commanding  him  to  take  the  holy  Corporax- 
doth,  wherewith  St  Cuthbert  did  cover  the 
chalice  wHen  he  used  to  say  mass,  and  to  put 
the  same  holy  relique  like  to  a  banner-cloth 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing to  go  and  repair  to  a  place  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  called  the  Red  Hills, 
where  the  Maid's  Bower  wont  to  be,  and  there 
to  remain  and  abide  till  the  end  of  the  battle. 
To  which  vision,  the  Prior  obeying,  and  taking 
the  same  for  a  revelation  of  Goa's  grace  and 
mercy  by  the  mediation  of  Holy  St  Cuthbert, 
did  accordingly  the  next  momine,  with  the 
monks  of  the  said  abbey,  repair  to  the  said  Red 
Hills,  and  there  most  devoutly  humbling  and 
prostrating  themselves  in  prayer  for  the  victory 
m  the  said  battle :  (a  great  multitude  of  the 
Scots  running  and  pressing  by  them,  with  in- 
tention to  have  spoiled  them,  yet  had  no  power 
to  commit  any  violence  under  such  holy  per- 
sons, so  occupied  in  prajrer,  being  protected 
and  defended  by  the  mighty  Providence  of 
,  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Holy 
St  Cuthbert,  and  the  presence  of  the  holy 
relique).  And,  after  many  conflicts  and  war- 
like exploits  there  had  and  done  between  the 
English  men  and  the  King  of  Scots  and  his 
company^  the  said  battle  ended,  and  the  victory 
was  obtained,  to  the  great  overthrow  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Scots,  their  enemies :  And  then 
the  said  Prior  and  monks  accompanied  with 
Ralph  Lord  Nevil,  and  John  Nevil  his  son, 
and  the  Lord  Percv,  and  many  other  nobles  of 
England,  returned  nome  and  went  to  the  abbey 
church,  there  joining  in  hearty  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  Holy  St  Cuthbert  for 
the  victory  achieved  that  day." 

This  battle  was  afterwards  called  the  Battle 
of  Neville's  Cross  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:— 

"  On  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
where  two  roads  pass  each  other,  a  most  not- 
able, famous,  and  goodly  cross  of  stone-work 
was  erected  and  set  up  to  the  honour  of  God 
for  the  victory  there  obtained  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ncvil's  Cross, 
and  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Lord  Ralph 
Nevil,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  chief  per- 
sons in  the  said  battle."  The  Relique  of  St 
C'jthbert  afterwards  became  of  great  import- 
ance in  military  events.  For  soon  after  this 
battle,  says  the  same  author,  "  The  prior  caused 
a  coodly  and  sumptuous  banner  to  be  made," 
(which  is  then  described  at  great  length,}  '*  and 


in  the  midst  of  the  same  banner-doth  was  the 
said  holy  relique  and  corporax-cloth  enclosed, 
&C.  &c.,  and  so  simiptuously  finished,  and  ab- 
solutely perfected,  this  banner  was  dedicated 
to  Holy  St  Cuthbert,  of  intent  and  purpose  that 
for  the  future  it  should  be  carried  to  any  battle. 
as  occasion  should  serve  ;  and  was  never  carried 
and  showed  at  any  batUe  but  by  the  especial 

Sace  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of 
oly  St  Cuthbert,  it  brought  home  victory ; 
which  banner-doth,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey,  fell  into  the  possession  of  Dean  Whit- 
TiNCHAM,  whose  wife,  called  Katharine, 
being  a  French  woman,  (as  is  most  credibly 
reported  by  eye-witnesses,)  did  most  injuriously 
bum  the  same  in  her  fire,  to  the  open  contempt 
and  disgrace  of  all  andent  and  goodly  reliques." 
— Extracted  from  a  book  entitled,  "Durham 
Cathedral,  as  it  stood  before  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monastery."  It  appears,  from  the  old 
metrical  Historjr,  that  the  above-mentioned 
banner  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to 
Flodden  Fidd. 

Page  843. 

"An  edifice  of  warlikt frame 
Stands  single — Norton  Tower  its  name — " 

It  is  so  called  to  this  day,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr'Whitaker:— "  Rylstonc  Fell  yet 
exhibits  a  monument  of  the  old  warfare  between 
the  Nortons  and  Cliffords.  On  a  point  of  very 
high  ground,  commanding  an  immense  prospect, 
and  protected  by  two  deep  ravines,  are  the 
remains  of  a  sqnuare  tower,  expressly  said  by 
Dodsworth  to  nave  been  built  by  Richard 
Norton.  ITie  walls  are  of  strong  grout-work, 
about  four  feet  thick.  It  seems  to  have  been 
three  stories  hi^h.  Breaches  have  been  indus- 
triously made  in  all  the  sides,  almost  to  the 
ground,  to  render  it  untenable. 

*'  But  Norton  Tower  was  probably  a  sort  of 
pleasure-house  in  summer,  as  there  are,  adjoin- 
mg  to  it,  several  large  mounds,  (two  of  them 
are  pretty  entire,)  of  which  no  other  account 
can  be  given  than  that  they  were  butts  for  large 
companies  of  archers. 

"The  place  is  savagely  wild,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  watch  tower." 


Page  346. 
"  despoil  and  desolation 


O'er  Rylstone'sfair  domain  have  blown  ;  " 

"  After  the  attainder  of  Richard  Norton,  his 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  whcfe  they 
remained  till  the  2d  or  3d  of  James  ;  they  were 
then  granted  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland." 
From  an  accurate  survey  made  at  that  time, 
several  particulars  have  been  extracted  by  Dr 
W.  It  appears  that  "the  mansion-house  was 
then  in  decay.  Immediately  adjoining  is  a 
close,  called  the  Vivery,  so  called,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  French  Vivier,  or  modem  Latin 
Vivarium :  for  there  are  near  the  house  large 
remains  of  a  pleasure-ground,  such  as  were 
introduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  with  topiary  works,  fish-ponds,  an  island, 
&c  The  whole  township  was  ranged  by  an 
hundred  and  thirty  red  deer,  the  property  of 
the  Lord,  which,  together  with  the  wood,  had, 
after  the  attainder  of  Mr  Norton,  been  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Stephen  Tempest.    The  wood. 
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it  seems,  bad  been  abandoned  to  depredations, 
before  which  time  it  appears  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood must  have  exnibited  a  forest-like  and 
sylvan  scene.  In  this  survey  among  the  old 
tenants,  is  mentioned  one  Richard  Kitchen, 
butler  to  Mr  Norton,  who  rose  in  rebellion  with 
his  master,  and  was  executed  at  Ripon." 

Page  247. 

"  In.  the  deep/ork  of  AmerdaU  ;  " 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bumsal, 
the  valley  of  Wharf  forks  off  into  two  great 
branches,  one  of  which  retains  the  name  of 
Wharfdale,  to  the  source  of  the  river ;  the  other 
is  usually  called  Littondal^  but  more  anciently 
and  properly,  Amerdale.  Dembrook,  which 
runs  along  an  obscure  valley  from  the  N.  W.,  is 
derived  from  a  Teutonic  word,  signifying  con- 
cealment."— ^Dr  Whitaker. 

Page  348. 
"  When  the  Bells  0/ RyUtone  played 

Their  SaUatk  music— "^M  OS  ijfit  I ' " 

On  one  of  the  bells  of  Rylstone  church,  which 

seems  coe\'al  with  the  building  of  the  tow^r  is 

this  cypher,  "  f .  |l."  for  John  Norton,  and  the 

motto,  "000  US  flpOe." 

Page  248. 
**  The  grauy  rock-encircled  J^ound" 

Which  is  thus  described  by  Dr  Whitaker  :— 
*'  On  the  plain  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  strong  wall  stretching  from  the 
S.  W.  to  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  tower^  and  to 
the  edge  of  a  very  deep  glen.  From  this  glen, 
a  ditch,  se^'eral  hundred  yards  long,  runs  south 
to  another  deep  and  rugged  ravine.  On  the  N. 
and  W.  where  the  banks  are  very  steep^  no 
wall  or  mound  is  discoverable,  paling  oeing 
the  only  fence  that  could  stand  on  such 
ground. 

"  From  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
it  appears  that  such  pounds  for  deer,  sheep,  &c. 
were  far  from  bein^  uncommon  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  pnndple  of  them  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.  On  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  which  were  fenced  so  as  to  be  impassable,  a 
wall  was  constructed  nearly  level  with  the 
surface  on  the  outside,  yet  so  high  within, 
that  without  wings  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Care  was  probably 
taken  that  these  enclosures  should  contain 
better  feed  than  the  neighbouring  parks  or 
forests ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  these  sequacious  animals,  will  easily 
conceive,  that  if  the  leader  was  once  tempted 
to  descend  into  the  snare,  a  herd  would  follow." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recommending,  to 
the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery, 
Bolton  Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood.  This 
enchanting  spot  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  tne  supenntendence  of  it  has  for 
some  years  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  William 
Carr,  who  has  most  skilfully  opened  out  its 
features  ;  and,  in  whatever  he  has  added,  has 
done  justice  to  the  place,  by  working  with  an 
invisible  band  of  art  m  the  very  spirit  of  nature. 

Page  950. 
"  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.** 

During  the  month  of  December,  i8ao^  I 


accompanied  a  much-beloved  and  honoured 
Friend  in  a  walk  through  different  ports  of  his 
estate,  with  a  view  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  a 
new  Church  which  he  intended  to  erect.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  of  a 
mild  season,— our  feelings  were  in  harmony 
with  the  cherishing  influences  of  the  scene ; 
auid  such  being  our  purpose,  we  were  naturally 
led  to  look  back  upon  past  events  with  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  on  the  future  with  hope. 
KcMt  long  afterwards,  some  of  the  Sonnets 
which  will  be  found  towards  the  close  of  this 
series  were  produced  as  a  private  memorial  of 
that  morning's  occupation. 

The  Catholic  Question,  which  was  agitated 
in  Parliament  about  that  time,  kept  my  thoughts 
in  the  same  course  ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
certain  points  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
oixr  Cotmtry  might  advantageously  be  presented 
fo  view  in  verse.  Accordingly,  I  took  up  the 
, '  subject,  and  what  I  now  offer  to  the  reader 
was  the  result. 

When  this  work  was  far  advanced,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  ray  friend,  Mr 
Southey,  had  been  engaged  with  similar  views 
in  writing  a  concise  History  of  the  Church  in 
England.  ^  If  our  Productions,  thus  uninten- 
tionally coinciding,  shall  be  found  to  illustrate 
each  other,  it  will  prove  a  high  gratification  to 
me,  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  participate. 

'  W.    WoRDSWORTli. 

RvDAL  Mount,  January  34,  1823. 

For  the  convenience  of  passing  from  one 
point  of  the  subject  to  another  without  shocks 
of  abruptness,  this  work  has  taken  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  Sonnets :  but  the  Reader,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  find  that  the  pictures  are  often 
so  closely  connected  as  to  have  jointly  th» 
effect  of  passages  of  a  poem  in  a  form  of  stanza 
to  which  there  is  no  objection  but  one  that 
bears  upon  the  Poet  only— iu  difficulty. 
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Page  950. 
DU  holy  Paul,"  &>€. 


Stillinefleet  adduces  many  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  but  they  are  unconvincing. 
The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  refers  to  a  favour- 
ite notion  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  companions 
brought  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  built  a 
rude  church  at  Glastonbury  ;  alluded  to  here- 
after, in  a  passage  upon  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries. 

Page  351. 

"  That  Hill,  whose  Jfowery  platform,'*  &T. 

This  hill  at  St  Alban's  must  have  been  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  the  imagination  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  who  thus  describes  it, 
with  a  delicate  feeling,  delightful  to  meet  with 
in  that  rude  age,  traces  of  which  are  frequent 
in  his  works :  —  "  Variis  herbarum  floribus 
depictus  im5  usquequaque  vestitus,  in  quo 
nihil  repent^  arduum,  nihil  praeceps,  nihil 
abruptum,  qutai  latenbus  longi  lateque  de- 
ductum  in  modum  aequoris  natura  complanat, 
dignum  videlicet  eum  pro  insitA  sibi  specie 
venustatis  jam  olim  reddens,  qui  beati  martyris 
cniore  dicaretur." 
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Page  351. 

**  Nor  wants  ike  catue  the  j^anic'Siriking  aid 
0/ hallelMJaks** 

Alludin}^  to  the  victory  gained  tmder  Ger- 
man us. — See  Bede.  * 

Page  351. 

"  By  men  yet  scarcely  canscums  of  a  care 
For  other  monuments  than  those  of  Earth ; " 

The  last  six  lines  of  this  Sonnet  are  chiefly 
from  the  prose  of  Daniel ;  and  here  I  will  state 
(though  to  the  Readers  whom  this  Poem  will 
chiefly  interest  it  is  unnecessary)  that  my  ob- 
li^tions  to  other  prose  UTiters  are  frequent, — 
ooligations  which,  even  if  I  had  not  a  pleasure 
in  courting,  it  would  have  been  presumptuous 
to  shun,  in  treating  an  historical  subject.  I 
must,  however,  particularise  Fuller,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  m  the  Sonnet  upon  Wicliffe 
and  in  other  instances.  And  upon  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  Seven  Bishops  I  have  done  little 
more  than  versiiy  a  livel^r  description  of  that 
event  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  tne  first  Lord 
Lonsdale. 

Page  251.    Sonnet  xii. 

"  Ethelforth  reached  the  convent  of  Bangor, 
he  perceived  the  Monks,  twelve  hundred  in 
number,  oflerinjs  prayers  for  the  success  of  their 
countrymen  :  '  if  they  are  praying  against  us,' 
he  exclaimed,  'they  are  fighting  against  us;' 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  first  attadced :  they 
were  destroyed :  and,  appalled  by  their  fiite, 
the  courage  of  Brocmail  wavered,  and  he  fled 
from  the  field  in  dismay.  Thus  abandoned  by 
their  leader,  his  army  soon  gave  way,  and 
Ethelforth  obtained  a  decisive  conquest.  An- 
cient Bangor  itself  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
was  demolished ;  the  noble  monastery  was  level- 
led to  the  ground ;  its  library,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  large  one,  the  collecdonof  ages,  the 
repository  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  was  consumed  ;  half  ruined 
walls  gaites,  and  rubbish  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  magnificent  edifice," — See  Turner's  valu- 
able history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Taliesin  was  present  at  the  battle  which  pre- 
ceded this  desolation. 

The  account  Bede  gives  of  this  remarkable 
event,  suggests  a  most  striking  warning  against 
National  and  Religious  prejudices. 

Page  353.    Sonnet  xv. 

The  person  of  Paulinus  is  this  described  by 
Bede,  from  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness  :— 
'*Longae  staturse,  paululum  incurvus,  nigro 
capillo,  facie  macilent^  naso  adunco,  ^lertenui, 
venerabilis  simul  et  terribilis  aspectu.' 

Page  958. 
"  Man*s  life  is  like  a  Sorrow,** 
See  the  original  of  this  speech  in  Bede. — The 
Conversion  of  Edwin,  as  related  by  him,  |s 
highly  interesting—  and  the  breaking  up  of  this 
Council  accompanied  with  an  event  so  striking 
and  characteristic,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it 
at  lensth  in  a  translation.  "  Who,  exclaimed 
the  King,-  when  the  Council  was  ended,  shall 
first  desecrate  the  altars  and  the  temples?  I, 
answered  the  Chief  Priest ;  for  who  more  fit 


than  myself,  through  the  wisdom  which  the 
true  God  hath  given  me,  to  destroy^  for  the 
good  example  of  others,  what  in  foohshness  I 
worshipped  7  Immediately,  casting  away  vain 
superstition,  he  besought  the  King  to  grant 
him  what  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  a  priest, 
arms  and  a  courser  (equum  emissarium};  which 
mounting,  and  furnished  with  a  sword  and 
lance  he  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Idols.  The 
crowd,  seeing  thu,  thought  him  mad— he  how- 
ever, halted  not,  but,  approaching  the  profaned 
the  temple,  casting  against  it  the  lance  which 
he  had  held  in  his  mmd,  and,  exulting  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
he  ordered  his  companions  to  pull  dovm  the 
temple,  with  all  its  enclosures.  The  place  is 
shown  where  those  idols  formerly  stood,  not 
far  from  York,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Der- 
went,  and  is  at  this  day  called  Gormund 
Gaham  ubi  pontifex  ille,  inspirante  Deo  vero, 
polluit  ac  destruxit  eas,  quas  ipse  sacraverat 
The  last  expression  is  a  pleasing  proof 


aras. 


that  the  venerable  monk  of  Wearmouth  was 
familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

Page  353. 
"such  the  inviting  voice 


Heard  near  fresh  streams  ;  " 

The  early  propagators  of  Christianity  were 
accustomed  to  preach  near  rivers,  for  the  con- 
venience of  baptism. 

Page  359.    Sonnet  xix. 

Having  spoken  of  the  seal,  disinterestedness, 
and  temperance  of  the  deny  of  those  times, 
Bede  thus  proceeds : — "  Unde  et  in  magna  erat 
veneratione  tempore  illo  religionis  habitus,  ita 
ut  ubtcunque  ciericus  aliquis,  aut  monachus 
adveniret,  gaudenter  ab  omnibus  tan^uam  Dei 
famulus  ^  exdperetur.  Etiam  si  in  itinere 
pergens  inveniretur,  accurrebant,  et  flexfl  cer- 
vice,  vel  manu  signari,  vcl  ore  illius  se  bene- 
did,  gaudebant.  verbis  quoque  horum  exhor- 
tatoriis  diligenter  auditum  praebebant.  Lib. 
iii.  cap  96. 

Page  353. 

"  The  people  work  like  congregated  hees.^ 

See,  in  Turner's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  528,  the 
account  of  the  erection  of  Ramsey  Monastery. 
Penances  were  removable  by  the  performance 
of  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Page  253- 
——"Pain  narrows  not  his  cares." 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Alfred  was 
subject  to  grievous  maladieSk 

Page  a54» 

"  Woe  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl  obey  !" 

The  violent  measures  carried  on  under  the 
influence  of  Duftstan,  for  strengthening  the 
Benedictine  Order,  were  a  leading  cause  of 
the  second  series  of  Danish  invasions. — See 
Turner. 

Page  356. 

"Here  Man  more  purely  lives^  &*c. 

"Bonum  est  nos  hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit 
purius,  cadit  rarius,  sui^t  yelodus,^  incedit 
cautius,  quiesdt  securius,  moritur  felicius,  pur- 
gatur  dtius,  pracmiatur  copiosius."    Bernard. 
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"This  sentence,"  says  Dr  Whitaker,  "is  usu- 
ally  inscribed  in  some  con^cuous  port  of  the 
Cistcrtian  houses." 

Page  257. 
"  Whom  odioquy  pursues  with  hideous  lark:" 
The  list  of  foul  names  bestowed  upon  those 
poor  creatures  is  long  and  curious  ; — and,  as  is, 
alas !  too  natural,  most  of  the  opprobrious  ap- 
pellations are  drawn  from  circumstances  into 
which  they  were  forced  by  their  persecutors, 
who  even  consolidated  their  miseries  into  one 
reproachful  term,  calling  them  Patarenians,  or 
Paturins,  from/a/i,  to  suflfer. 

Dwellers  with  wolves,  she  names  them,  for 

the  pine 
And  green  oak  are  their  covert;  as  the  gloom 
Of  night  oft  foils  their  enemy's  design. 
She  calls  them  Riders  on  the  flying  broom  ; 
Sorcerers,  whose  frame  and  aspect  have  be- 
come 
One  and  the  same  through  practices  malign. 

Pago  258. 

"And  the  green  lixard  and  the  plded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age" 

These  two  lines  are  adopted  from  a  MS., 
written  about  the  year  1770.  which  accidentally 
fell  into  my  possession.  Tne  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding Sonnet  on  monastic  voluptuousness  is 
taken  from  the  same  source,  as  is  the  verse, 
•*  Where  Venus  sits,"  &c,  and  the  line,  "  Once 
ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  stilly"  in  a  subse- 
quent Soxmet. 

Page  260. 

"  One  [lihe  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 

Trans/ieuredt'  &»c. 

''M.  ^atimer  suffered  his  keeper  very 
quicUy  to  pull  off  his  hose,  and  nis  other 
array,  which^  to  looke  unto  was  very  simple : 
and  being  stripped  into  his  shrowd,  he  seemed 
as  comely  a  person  to  them  that  were  present, 
as  one  should  lightly  see :  and  whereas  in  his 
clothes  hce  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked 
sillie  (weak)  olde  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  up- 
rieht.  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly 
behold.  *  »  *  *  Then    they    broumt    a   fag- 

§otte,  kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  the  same 
owne  at  doctor  Ridley's  feete.  To  whome 
M.  Latimer  spake  in  this  manner,  '  Bee  of  good 
comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man : 
wee  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's 
grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  bee 
put  out." — Foje^s^  Acts,  ^c. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  outward  figure  and 
deportment  of  persons  brought  to  Uke  trial 
were  not  uncommon.  See  note  to  the  above 
passage  in  Dr  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy, for  an  example  in  an  humble  Wel^ 
fisherman. 

Page  260. 

"  The  gift  exalting^  and  with  playful  smile: " 

"On  foot  they  went,  and  took  Salisbury  in 
their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  Bishop, 
who  made  Mr  Hooker  sit  at  his  own  table ; 
which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  eratitudc  when  he  saw  his  mother  and 
friends ;  and  at  the  Bishop's  parting  with  him, 
the  Bishop  £^ve  him  good  counsel  and  his 


benediction,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money; 
which  when  the  Bishop  had  considered,  he  sent 
a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  Uick  to 
him,  and  at  Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said 
to  him,  '  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back  to  lend 
you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a 
mile,  and  I  thank  God  with  much  ease,'  and 
presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking; 
staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  he  said, 
'  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my 
horse ;  be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bnng  my 
horse  back  to  me,  at  your  return  this  way  to 
Oxford.  And  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to 
bear  your  charges  to  Exeter ;  and  here  is  ten 
groats  more,  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to 
vour  mother,  and  tell  her  I  send  her  a  Bishop's 
benediction  with  it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of 
her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my 
horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats 
more  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college  ;  and 
so  God  bless  you,  good  Richard.* " — Sec  Wal~ 
ton's  Life  of  Richard  Hooker, 

Page  26z.       . 
"craftily  incites 


The  overweening,  personates  the  mad.** 

A  common  device  in  religious  and  political 
conflicts. — See  Strype  in  sitpport  of  this  in- 
stance. 

Page  261. 

"Laud;* 

In  this  age  a  word  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
Laud,  or  even  in  cofhpassion  for  his  fate,  with- 
out incurring  a  charge  of  bigoirv  ;  but  fearless 
of  such  imputation,  1  concur  with  Hume,  "that 
it  is  suffiaent  for  his  vindication  to  observe 
that  his  errors  were  the  most  excusable  of  all 
those  which  prevailed  during  that  zealous 
period."  A  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
those  parts  of  his  conduct  that  brought  the 
most  odium  upon  him  in  his  own  time,  may  be 
found  in  the  following  passage  of  his  speech 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers : — "Ever 
since  I  came  in  place,  I  have  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  tne  external  publick  worship  of 
God,  so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as 
much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be.  For 
I  evidently  saw  that  the  public  neglect  of  God's 
senrice  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty 
lying  of  many  places  dedicated  to  that  service, 
had  almost  cast  a  damp  itpon  the  true  and  in- 
ward worship  of  God,  which  while  we  live  in 
the  hodyt  needs  external  helps,  and  all  little 
enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour.** 

Page  263. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.** 

American  episcopacy,  in  union  with  the 
church  in  England,  strictly  belongs  to  the 
general  subject ;  and  I  here  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  my  American  friends,  Buhop 
Doane,  and  Mr  Henry  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
for  having  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  01 
adverting  to  it,  and  pointed  out  the  virtues  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  Bishop  White,  which  so 
eminentlv  fitted  him  for  the  great  work  he 
undertook.  Bishop  White  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth,  Feb.  4,  1787,  by  Archbishop  Moor  ; 
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and  before  his  long  life  was  closed,  twenty-six 
bishops  had  been  consecrated  in  America,  by 
himself.  For  his  character  and  opinions,  see 
his  own  numerous  Works,  and  a  Sermon  in 
commemoration  of  him,  by  George  Washington 
Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey." 

Page  264. 
"  A  genial  hearth 


And  a  refined  rutticitVf  belong 
To  the  neat  mansion. 

Among  the  benefits  arising,  as  Mr  Coleridge 
has  well  observed,  from  a  Church  establishment 
of  endowments  corresi>onding  with  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  which  it  oelongs,  may  be 
reckoned  as  eminently  important,  the  examples 
of  civility  and  refinement  which  the  Clergy 
stationed  at  intervals,  afford  to  the  whole 
people.  The  established  clergy  in  many  parts 
of  England  have  lone  been,  as  they  continue 
to  be,  the  principal  bulwark  against  barbarism, 
and  the  hnk  which  unites  the  sequestered 
peasantry  with  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  age.  Nor  is  it  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject  to  observe,  that  their  taste,  as  acting 
upon  rural  residences  and  scenery  often  fur- 
nishes models  which  country  gentlemen,  who 
are  more  nt  liberty  to  follow  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  might  profit  by.  The  precincts  of  an 
old  residence  must  be  treated  by  ecclesiastics 
with  respect,  both  from  prudence  and  necessity. 
I  remember  beinz  much  pleased,  some  years 
ago,  at  Rose  Castle,  the  rural  seat  of  the  See  of 
CarliiJc,  with  a  style  of  garden  and  architecture, 
which,  if  the  place  had  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
layman,  would  no  doubt  have  Men  swept  away. 
A  parsonage-house  generally  stands  not  far  from 
the  church  ;  this  proximity  imposes  favourable 
restraints,  and  sometimes  suggests  an  affecting 
union  of  the  accommodations  and  elegances 
of  life  with  the  outward  signs  of  piet]^  and 
mortality.  With  pleasure  I  recal  to  mind  a 
harpy  instance  of^  this  in  the  residence  of  an 
old  and  much-valued  Friend  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  house  and  church  stand  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  a  small  distance  ;  a  circular  lawn  or 
rather  grass-plot,  spreads  between  them ;  shrubs 
and  trees  curve  from  each  side  of  the  dwelling, 
veiling,  but  not  hiding,  the  church.  From  the 
front_  of  this  dwelling,  no  part  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  seen  ;  but  as  you  wind  by  the  side 
of  the  shrubs  towards  the  steeple-end  of  the 
church,  the  eye  catches  a  single,  small,  low, 
monumental  headstone,  moss-grown,  sinking 
into,  and  gently  inclining  towards  the  earth. 
Advance,  and  the  churchyard,  populous  and 
gay  with  glittering  tombstones,  opens  upon  the 
view.  This  humble,  and  beautiful  parsonage 
called  forth  a  tribute,  for  which  see  the  seventh 
of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,"  Part  3. 

Page  266.    Sonnet  xxxii. 

This  is  still  continued  in  many  churches  in 
Westmoreland.     It  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
uly,  when  the  floor  of  the  stalls  is  strewn  with 
rcsh  rushes ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  "  Rush- 
bearing." 

Page  266. 
"  Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive.^ 

This  is  borrowed  from  an  affecting  passage  in 
Mr  George  Dyer's  history  of  Cambridge. 


/. 


Page  Q6/£i. 

"hadwe,  like  them,  endured 

Sore  streu  of  apprelunsion^ 

See  Burnet,  who  is  unusually  animated  on 
this  subject ;  the  east  wind,  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  prayed  for,  was  called  the  "Pro- 
testant wind." 

Page  267. 

"  Yet  win  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed:  " 

The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  Cross  within 
their  churches :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  done  the  same. 

Page  268. 

"  Or  like  the  Alpine  Mount,  that  takes  its 
name 
From  roseate  hues**  ^c. 

Some  say  that  Monte  Rosa  takes  its  name 
from^  a  belt  of  rock  at  its  summit— a  very  un- 
poetical  and  scarcely  a  probable  supposition. 

MEMORIALS  OP  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND, 

1831. 

Page  272. 
"  Highland  Hut.** 

This  sonnet  describes  the  exterior  di^  High- 
land hut.  as  often  seen  under  morning  or  even- 
ing sunshine.  To  the  authoress  of  the  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Wind,"  and  other  poems,  in  this 
volume,  who  was  my  fellow-traveller  in  this 
tour,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  extract 
from  her  journal,  which  accurately  describes, 
under  particular  circumstances,  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  interior  o{  one  of  these  rude 
habitations. 

"  On  our  return  from  the  Trosachs  the  even- 
ing began  to  darken,  and  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  we  were  completely  wet  before  we  had 
come  two  miles,  and  it  was  dark  when  we 
landed  with  our  boatman,  at  his  hut  upon  the 
banks  of  Loch  Katrine.  I  was  faint  from  cold  : 
the  good  woman  had  provided,  according  to  her 
promise,  a  better  fire  than  we  had  found  in  the 
morning  .*  and,  indeed,  whep  I  sat  down  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  her  smoky  biggin,  I  thought 
I  had  never  felt  more  comfortauae  in  my  life  : 
a  pan  of  coffee  was  boiling  for  us,  and,  having 
put  our  clothes  in  the  way  of  drving,  we  all  sat 
down  thankful  for  a  shelter.  We  could  not 
prevail  upon  our  boatman,  the  master  of  the 
house,  to  draw  near  the  nre,  though  he  was 
cold  and  wet,  or  to  suffer  his  wife  to  get  him 
dry  clothes  till  she  had  served  us,  which  she 
did  most  willingly,  though  not  very  expedi- 
tiously. 

"  A  Cumberland  man  of  the  same  rank  would 
not  have  had  such  a  notion  of  what  was  fit  and 
right  in  his  own  house,  or.  if  he  had,  one  would 
have  accused  him  of  servility ;  but  in  the  High- 
lander it  only  seemed  like  politeness  (however 
erroneous  and  painful  to  us),  naturally  growing 
out  of  the  dependence  of  the  inferiors  of  the 
clan  upon  their  laird ;  he  did  not,  however, 
refuse  to  let  his  wife  bring  out  the  whisky  bot- 
tle for  his  refreshment,  at  our  request.  '  She 
keeps  a  dram,'  as  the  phrase  is :  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  scarcely  a  lonely  house  hy  the 
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wayside,  in  Scotland,  where  travellers  may  not 
be  accommodated  with  a  dram.  We  asked  for 
sugar,  butter,  barley-bread,  and  milk ;  and, 
with  a  smile  and  a  istare  more  of  kindness  than 
wonder,  she  replied,  *Yc*lI  get  that,'  bringing 
each  article  separately.  We  caroused  our  cups 
of  coffee,  laughing  like  children  at  the  strange 
atmosphere  m  which  we  were :  the  smoke 
came  in  gusts,  and  spread  along  the  walls ;  and 
above  our  heads  in  the  chimne]^  (where  the 
hens  were  roosting)  it  appeared  like  clouds  in 
the  sky.  We  laughed  and  laughed  again,  in 
spite  of  the  smartmg  of  our  eyes,  yet  had  a 
quieter  pleasure  in  observing  the  beauty  of  the 
beams  and  rafters  gleaming  between  the  clouds 
of  smoke  :  they  had  been  crusted  over,  and 
varnished  by  many  winters,  till,  where  the  fire- 
light fell  upon  them,  they  had  become  as  glc«sy 
as  black  rocks,  on  a  sunny  day,  cased  in  ice. 
When  we  had  eaten  our  supper  we  sat  about 
half  an  hour,  and  I  think  I  never  felt  so  deeply 
the  blessing  of  a  hospitable  welcome  ana  a 
warm  fire.  The  man  of  the  house  repeated 
from  time  to  time  that  we  should  often  tell  of 
this  night  when  we  got  to  our  homes,  and 
interposed  praises  of  his  own  lake,  which  he 
had  more  tnan  once,  when  we  were  returning 
in  the  boat,  ventured  to  say  was  'bonnier  than 
Loch  Lomond.'  Our  companion  from  the 
Trosachs,  who,  it  appeared,  was  an  Edinburgh 
drawing-master  gotne,  during  the  vacation,  on 
a  pedestrian  tour  to  John  o'Groat's  house,  was 
to  sleep  in  ths  barn  with  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  the  man  said  he  had  plenty  of  dry  hay. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hay  of  the  Highlands 
is  ever  very  dry,  but  this  year  it  had  a  better 
chance  than  usual :  wet  or  dry,  however,  the 
next  morning  they  said  they  had  slept  com- 
fortably. When  I  went  to  bed,  the  mistress, 
desiring  me  to  'go  ben^'  attended  me  with  a 
candle,  and  assured  me  that  the  bed  was  dry, 
though  not  'sic  as  I  had  been  used  to.'  It 
was  of  chaff;  there  were  two  others  in  the 
room,  a  cupboard  and  two  chests,  upon  one  of 
which  stood  milk  in  wooden  vessels,  covered 
over.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  of  stone 
unplastered  :  it  consisted  of  three  apartments, 
the  cowhouse  at  one  end,  the  kitchen  or  house 
in  the  middle,  and  the  spence  at  the  other  end; 
the  rooms  were  divided,  not  up  to  the  rigging, 
but  only  to  the  beginnmg  of  the  roof,  so  that 
there  was  a  free  passage  for  light  and  smoke 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  I  went 
to  bed  some  time  before  the  rest  of  the  family ; 
the  door  was  shut  between  us,  agd  they  had  a 
bright  fire,  which  I  could  not  see,  but  the  light 
it  sent  up  amongst  the  varnbhed  rafters  and 
beams,  which  crossea  each  other  in  almost  as 
intricate  and  fantastic  a  manner  as  I  have  seen 
the  under-boughs  of  a  large  beech  tree  withered 
by  the  depth  of  shade  above,  produced  the 
most  beautiful  effect  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
was  like  what  I  should  suppose  an  underground 
cave  or  temple  to  be,  with  a  dripping  or  moist 
roof,  and  the  moonlight  entering  m  upon  it  by 
some  means  or  other  ;  and  yet  the  colours  were 
more  like  those  of  melted  gems.  I  lay  looking 
up  till  the  light  of  the  fire  faded  away,  and  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  child  had  crept  into  their 
bed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room :  I  did  not 
sleep  much,  but  passed  a  comfortable  night ; 


for  my  bed.  though  hard,  was  warm  and  clean : 
the  unusualness  of  my  situation  prevented  me 
from  sleeping.  I  could  hear  the  waves  beat 
against  the  shore  of  the  lake  :  a  little  rill  close 
to  the  door  made  a  much  louder  noise,  and, 
when  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  I  could  see  the  lake 
through  an  open  window-place  at  the  bed's 
head.  Add  to  this,  it  rained  all  night.  I  was 
less  occupied  by  remembrance  of  the  Trosachs, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  than  the  vision  of  the 
Highland  hut,  which  I  could  not  get  out  of  my 
head  ;  I  thought  of  the  Faery-land  of  Spenser, 
and  what  I  had  read  in  romance  at  other  times; 
and  then  what  a  feast  it  would  be  for  a  Lon- 
don Pantomime-maker  could  he  but  transplant 
it  to  Drury-lane,  with  all  its  beautiful  col- 
ours 1"—.^/^. 

Page  273. 
"Ofice  OH  those  steeps  I  roamed** 

The  following  is  from  the  same  MS.,  and 

gives  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Bothwell  Castle 
ere  alluded  to : — 

"  It  was  exceedingly  delightful  to  enter  thus 
unexpectedly  upon  such  a  beautiful  region. 
The  castle  stands  nobly,  overlooking  the  Clyde. 

I  When  we  came  up  to  it,  I  was  hurt  to  see  that 
flower-borders  had  taken  place  of  the  natural 
overgrowings  of-the  ruin,  tne  scattered  stones, 
and  wild  plants.     It  is  a  large  and  grand  pile 

I  of  red  free-stone,  harmonising  perfectly  with 
the  rocks  of  the  river,  from  which,  no  doubt,  it 
has  been  hewn.    When  I  was  a  little  accus- 

I  tomed  to  the  unnaturalness  of  a  modem  garden, 

,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  excessive  oeauty 
and  luxuriance  of  some  of  the  plants,  particu- 
larly the  purple-flowered  clematis,  and  a  broad- 
leafed  creeping  plant  without  flowers,  which 
scrambled  up  the  castle  wall,  along  with  the  ivy, 
and  spread  its  vine-like  branches  so  lavishly 
that  it  seemed  to  be  in  its  natural  situation,  and 
one  could  not  help  thinking  that,  though  not 
self-planted  among  the  ruins  of  this  country,  it 
must  somewhere  have  its  native  abode  in  such 
places.  If  Bothwell  Castle  had  not  been  close 
to  the  Douglas  mansion,  we  should  have  been 
disgusted  with  the  possessor's  miserable  con- 
ception oi  adorning  sucYi  a  venerable  ruin  ;  but 
it  IS  BO  very  near  to  the  house,  that  of  necessity 
the  pleasure-grounds  must  have  extended  bc- 

Jrona.  it,  and  perhaps  the  neatness  of  a  shaven 
awn  and  the  complete  desolation  natural  to  a 
ruin  might  have  made  an  unpleasing  contrast ; 
and,  besides  being  within  the  precincts  of  the 

f>Ieasure-grounds,  and  so  very  near  to  the  dwel- 
ing  of  a  noble  family,  it  has  forfeited,  in  some 
degree,  its  independent  majesty,  and  becomes 
a  tributary  to  the  mansion  :  its  solitude  being 
interrupted,  it  has  no  longer  the  command 
over  the  mind  in  sending  it  back  into  past  times, 
or  excluding  the  ordinary  feelings  which  we  bear 
about  us  in  daily  life.  We  had  then  only  to 
regret  that  the  castle  and  the  house  were  so 
near  to  each  other  ;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  regret  it ;  for  the  ruin  presides  in  state  over 
the  rr\'er,  far  from  city  or  town,  as  if  it  might 
have  a  peculiar  privilege  to  preserve  its  me- 
morials of  past  ages,  and  maintain  its  own 
character  for  centuries  to  come.  We  sat  upon 
a  bench  under  the  high  trees,  and  had  beautiful 
views  of  the  different  reaches  of  the  river,  above 
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and  below.  On  the  opposite  bank,  which  is 
finely  wooded  with  elms  and  other  trees,  are 
the  remains  of  a  priorv  built  upon  a  rock  ;  and 
rock  and  ruin  are  so  blended,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  one  ^  from  the  other. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  little 
remnant  of  this  holy  place :  elm  trees  (for  we 
were  near  enough  to  distinguish  them  bv  their 
branches}  grow  out  of  the  walls,  andoversnadow 
a  small,  but  verjr  elegant  wmdow.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  what  a  grace  the  castle 
and  pnory  impart  to  each  other  ;  and  the  river 
Clyde  flows  on,  smooth  and  unruffled  below, 
seeming  to  my  Uiouehts  more  in  harmony  with 
the  so^r  and  stately  images  of  former  times, 
than  if  it  had  roared  over  a  rocky  channel, 
forcing  its  sound  upon  the  ear.  It  blended 
gently  with  the  waroling  of  the  smaller  birds, 
and  the  chattering  of  the  larger  ones,  that  had 
made  ihcir  nests  m  the  ruins.  In  this  fortress 
the  chief  of  the  English  nobility  were  confined 
after  the  battle  of  Bannock  bum.  If  a  man  is 
to  be  a  prisoner,  he  scarcely  could  have  a  more 
pleasant  place  to  solace  his  captivity;  but  I 
thought  that,  for  close  confinement,  I  should 
prefer  the  banks  of  a  lake,  or  the  seaside.^  The 
greatest  charm  of  a  brook  or  river  is  in  the 
liberty  to  pursue  it  through  its  windings :  you 
cin  then  take  it  in  whatever  mood  you  like  ; 
silent  or  noisy,  sportive  or  auict.  The  -beauties 
of  a  brook  or  nver  must  be  sought,  fnd  the 
pleasure  is  in  going  in  search  of  them  ;  those  of 
a  lake  or  of  the  sea  come  to  you  of  themselves. 
These  rude  warriors  cared  little,  perhaps,  about 
either;  and  yet,  if  one  may  iudge  irom  the 
writing  of  Chaucer,  and  from  tne  old  romances, 
more  interesting  passions  were  connected  with 
natural  objects  in  the  days  of  chivalry  than 
now  :  though  goinz  in  search  of  scenery,  as  it 
is  called,  had  not  then  been  thought  of.  I  had 
previously  heard  nothing  of  Bothwell  Castle,  at 
least  nothing  that  I  remembered  ;  therefore, 
perhaps,  my  pleasure  was  greater,  compared 
with  what  I  received  elsewhere,  than  others 
might  feeL"- Jf^.  Journal. 

Page  974. 

**  Hartt-ham  Tree,** 

"  In  the  time  of  the  first  Robert  de  GifTord, 
in  the  year  1333  or  1334,  Edward  Baliol  king  of 
Scotland  came  into  Westmoreland,  and  stayed 
some  time  with  the  said  Robert  at  his  castles  of 
Appleby,  Brougham,  and  Pendragon.  And 
during  that  time  they  ran  a  stag  oy  a  single 
greyhound  out  of  Whmfell  Park  to  Redkirk,  in 
Scotland,  and  back  again  to  this  place  ;  where, 
being  both  spent,  the  stag  leaped  over  the 
pales,  but  died  on  the  other  side ;  and  the 
greyhound,  attempting  to  leap,  fell,  and  died 
on  the  contrary  side.  In  memory  of  this  fact 
the  stag's  horns  were  nailed  upon  a  tree  just 
by,  and  (the  dog  being  named  Hercules)  this 
rhythm  was  made  upon  them : 

'  Hercules  kill'd  Hart  a  greese. 
And  Hart  a  greese  kill'd  Hertniles.' 

The  tree  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Hart's- 
hom  Tree.  The  horns  in  process  of  time  were 
almost  grown  over  by  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  another  pair  was  put  up  in  their  place."— 


NichohoH  and  Bum^e  History  0/  lyestmore- 
land  iotd  Cumberiand. 

The  tree  has  now  disappeared,  but  I  well  re- 
member its  imposing  appeaxance  as  it  stood,  in 
a  decayed  state,  by  the  side  of  the  hiph  road 
leading  fix>m  Penrith  to  Appleby.  Thas  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  interesting  traditions 
and  vestiges  of  antiquity,  viz.,  Julian's  Bower  ; 
Brougham  and  Penrith  Castles  ;  Penrith  Bea- 
con, and  the  curious  remains  in  Penrith  Church- 
Jard  ;  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and,  close  by, 
f  aybrough  ;  the  excavation,  called  the  Giant's 
Cave,  on  the  banks  of  the  Emont ;  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters,  near  Eden,  &c.  iui. 
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Page  379. 

Wings  t^  my  shoulder  seem  ie^y,** 

In  these  lines  I  am  under  obligat&m  to  the 
exquisite  picture  of  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  by  Mr 
Alstone,  now  in  America.  It  is  pleasant  to 
make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  a  man  of 
genius,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  among 
my  friends. 

Page  281. 

**But  if  thou,  like  Cocyius,*'&^. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Greta 
Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  the  hostess  of  the  inn, 
proud  of  her  skill  in  etymology,  said,  that  *'  the 
name  of  the  river  was  taken  from  the  bridge, 
the  form  of  which,  as  every  one  must  notice, 
exactly  resembled  a  great  A."  Dr  Whitaker 
has  derived  it  from  the  word  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  England,  "  to  greet ;  " 
signifying  to  lament  aloud,  mostly  with  weep- 
ing :  a  conjecture  rendered  more  probable  from 
the  stony  and  rocky  channel  of  both  the  Cum- 
berland and  Yorkshire  rivers.  The  Cumberland 
Greta,  though  it  docs  not,  among  the  country 
people,  take  up  that  name  till  ^  within  three 
miles  of  its  disappearance  in  the  river  Derwent, 
may  be  considered  as  having  its  source  in  the 
mountain  cove  of  Wythbum,  and  flowing 
through  Thirlmere,  the  beautiful  features  of 
which  lake  are  known  only  to  those  who, 
travelling  between  Grasmere  and  Keswidc, 
have  quitted  the  main  road  in  the  vale  of 
Wythbum,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  have  proceeded  with  it  on  the 
right  hand. 

The  channel  of  the  Greta,  immediately  above 
Keswick,  has,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  been 
in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  the  immense 
stones  which,  by  their  concussion  in  high 
floods,  produced  the  loud  and  awful  noises 
described  in  the  sonnet 

"The  scenery  upon  this  river,"  says  Mr 
Southey  in  his  Colloouies,  **  where  it  passes 
under  the  woody  side  of  Latrigg,  is  of  the 
finest  and  most  rememberable  kind  : — 

— —  'ambiguo  lapsu  refluitque  fluitque, 

Occurrensque  sibi  venturas  aspicit  undas.'* 

Page  98a. 
"  By  hooded  votaresses^*  6r^. 
Attached  to  the  church  of  Brigham  was 
formerly  a  chantry,  which  held  a  moiety  of  the 
manor;  and  in  tne  decayed  parsonage  some 
vestiges  of  monastic  architecture  are  sBll  to  be 
seen. 
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Page  282. 

"Mary  Queen  0/ Scots  landing  at  Working- 
ton." 
"  The  fears  and  impatience  of  Mary  were  <>o 
ere^t,"  says  Robertson,  *' that  she  got  into  a 
nsher-boat,  and  with  about  twenty  attendants 
landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland  ;  and 
thence  she  was  conducted  with  many  marks  of 
respect  to  Carlisle."  The  apartment  in  which 
the  Queen  had  slept  at  Workington  Hall 
(where  she  was  received  by  Sir  Henry  Curwen 
as  became  her  rank  and  misfortunes)  was  long 
preserved^  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  as  she 
nad  left  tt ;  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
some  necessary  alterations  in  the  mansion  '^'^uld 
not  be  effected  without  its  destruction. 

Page  282. 

St  Bees'  Heads,  anciently  called  the  Oiff  of 
Baruth,  are  a  conspicuous  sea-mark  for  all 
vessels  sailing  in  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  In  a  bay,  one  side  of  which  b  formed  by 
the  southern  headland,  stands  the  village  of  St 
Bees  ;  a  place  distinguished,  from  very  early 
times,  for  its  religious  and  scholastic  founda- 
tions. 

"  St  Bees,"  say  Nicholson  and  Bums,  *'  had 
its  name  from  Bega,  an  holy  woman  from  Ire- 
land, who  is  said  to  have  founded  here,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  650,  a  small  monastery, 
where  afterwards  a  church  was  built  in  memory 
of  her. 

"The  aforesaid  religious  house,  be  in  e  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  was  restored  by  William 
de  Alcschiens,  son  of  Kanulph,  and  brother  of 
Ranulph  de  Mcschiens,  first  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land after  the  Conquest ;  and  made  a  cell  of 
a  prior  and  six  Benedictine  monks  to  the 
Abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York." 

Sevexal  traditions  of  miracles^  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  the  first  of  these  religious 
houses,  survive  amon^  the  people  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  these 
Stanzas :  and  another,  of  a  somewhat  bolder 
and  more  peculiar  character,  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  spirited  poem  by  "the  Rev.  R. 
Parkinson,  M.A.,  late  Divinity  Lecturer  of 
St  Bees*  College,  and  now  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Manchester. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
Archbishop  Grindal  founded  a  free  school  at 
St  Bees,  from  which  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  have  derived  great 
benefit ;  and  recently,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  a  college  has  oeen 
established  there  for  the  education  of  ministers 
for  the  English  Church.  The  old  Conventual 
Church  has  been  repaired  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ainger,  the  Head  of 
the  College ;  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
visited  by  anv  strangers  who  might  be  led  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

The  form  of  stanza  in  this  Poem,  and  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  versification,  are  adopted 
from  the  "  St  Monica,"  a  poem  of  much  beauty 
upon  a  monastic  subiect,  by  Charlotte  Smith : 
a  lady  to  whom  English  verse  is  under  greater 
obligations  than  are  likely  to  be  either  ac- 
knowledged or  remembered.  She  wrote  little, 
and  that  little  unambitiously,  but  with  true 
feeling  for  rural  nat'jre,  at  a  time  when  nature 


was  not  much  regarded  by  En|:lbh  Poet«  ;  for 
in  point  of  time  her  earlier  writings  preceded, 
I  believe,  those  of  Cowper  and  Bums. 

Page  283. 

"Are  Hotf  in  soothy  their  Requiems  sacred 
ties" 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  treading  upon 
tender  ground  ;  but  to  the  intelligent  reader  I 
feel  that  no  apology  is  due.  The  prayers  of 
survivors,  during  passionate  grief  for  the  recent 
loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  as  the  object  of 
those  prayers  could  no  longer  be  the  suffering 
body  of  the  dying,  would  naturally  be  ejacu- 
lated for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  the  barriers 
between  the  two  worlds  dissolving  before  the 

Eower  of  love  and  faith.  The  ministers  of  re- 
gion, from  their  habitual  attendance  upon 
sick-beds,  would  be  daily  witnesses  of  these 
benign  results;  and  hence  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  aim  at  giving  to  them  permanence, 
by  embodying  them  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
recurring  at  stated  periods.  All  this,  as  it  was 
in  course  of  nature,  so  was  it  blameless,  and 
even  praiseworthy;  since  some  of  its  effects,  in 
that  rude  state  of  society,  could  not  but  be 
salutary.  No  reflecting  person,  however,  can 
view  without  sorrrow  the  abuses  which  rose  out 
of  thus  formalising  sublime  instincts,  and  dis- 
interested movements  of  passion,  and  pervert- 
ing them  into  means  of  gratifving  (he  ambition 
and  rapacitv  of  the  priesthood.  But,  while  we 
deplore  and  are  indicant  at  these  abuses,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  imputed  the 
origin  of  the  offices  to  prospective  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  and  clergy:  they 
yfcte  at  first  sincere  in  their  sympathy,  and  in 
their  degree  dupes  rather  of  their  own  creed, 
than  artful  and  designing  men.  Charily  is, 
upon^  the  whole,  the  safest  guide  that  we  can 
take  in  judging  our  fellow-men,  whether  of  past 
ages,  or  of  the  present  time. 

Page  284. 

"And  they  are  Ud  by  noble  HUlary. " 

The  Tower  of  Rsfugk,  an  ornament  to 
Douglas  Bay.  was  erected  chiefly  through  the 
humanity  and  ceal  of  Sir  William  Hillary  ;  and 
he  also  was  the  founder  of  the  lifeboat  estab- 
lishment, at  that  place  ;  by  which,  under  his 
superintendence,  and  often  by  his  exertions  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  many  sea- 
men and  passengers  have  been  saved. 

Page  285. 
"  By  a  retired  Mariner^ 

This  unpretending  sonnet  is  by  a  gentleman 
nearly  connected  with  me,  and  I  hope,  as  it 
falls  so  easily  into  its  place,  that  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader  will  excuse  its  appearance 
here. 

Page  285. 
"Off  with  yon  cloud,  oldSnqfelir 

The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  well  chosen 
by  Cowley  as  the  scene  of  the  "Vision,"  in 
which  the  spectral  angel  discourses  with  him 
concerning  the  government  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. "  I  found  myself  ."says  he,  **on  the  top 
of  that  famous  hill  in  the  Island  Mona,  whicn 
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has  the  prospect  of  three  ffreat,  and  not  long 
since  most  happv,  kingdoms.  As  soon  as  ever 
1  looked  upon  tnem,  tney  called  forth  the  sad 
representation  of  all  the  sms  and  all  the  miseries 
that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty 
years."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes 
now  in  progress,  and  the  passions,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  work,  strikingly  resemble  those 
which  led  to  the  disasters  the  philosophic  writer 
so  feelingly  bewails.  God  gnnt  that  the  re- 
sembhince  may  not  become  still  more  striking 
as  months  and  years  advance  ( 

Page  386. 

*'0n  rtvUiitng  DunoUy  CasiU:* 

This  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  had  been  executed  for  their 
own  amusement  by  some  labourers  employed 
about  the  place. 

Page  987. 

**CaveofSiaffar 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"  How  came  this  and  the  two  following  sonnets 
to  be  written,  after  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
in  the  preceding  one?"  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  reasonable  displeasure  of  the 
master  of  the  steamboat,  I  returned  to  the 
cave,  and  explored  it  under  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  those  imaginative  impressions 
which  it  is  so  wonderfully  fitted  to  make  upon 
the  mind. 

Page  287. 

"  Hope  smiUd  when  your  nativity  was  cast. 
Children  of  summer  I  '* 

Upon  the  head  of  the  columns  which  form 
the  front  of  the  cave,  rests  a  bod^  of  decom- 
posed basaltic  matter,  which  was  nchly  decor- 
ated with  that  large  bright  flower,  the  ox-e]^ed 
daisy.  I  had  noticed  the  same  flower  growing 
with  profusion  among  the  bold  rocks  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  making  a 
brilliant  contrast  with  their  black  and  gloomy 
surfaces. 

Page  387. 
**Iona:\ 

The  four  last  lines  of  this  sonnet  are  adopted 
from  a  well-known  sonnet  of  Russel,  as  convey- 
ing my  feeling  better  than  any  words  of  my 
own  could  do. 

Paige  388. 

"  Vet/etched  from  Paradise.** 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  more  of  the 
poet  than  the  sound  etymologist  in  this  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Eden.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Cumberland  is  a  rivulet  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Moresby,  known  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  the  name  of  Eden.  May  not  the  latter 
syllable  come  from  the  word  Dean,  a  valley  f 
Langdale,  near  Ambleside,  is  by  the  inhabi- 
tants called  Langden.  The  former  syllable 
occurs  in  the  name  Emont,  a  principal  feeder 
of  the  Eden  ;  and  the  stream  which  flows, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  over  Cartmel  Sands, 
is  called  the  Ea—  eau,  French — aqua,  Latin. 

Page  389. 
"Canal,  and  Viaduct,  and /Railway,  tellT 
At  Corby,  a  few  oxiles  below  Nunnery,  the 


Eden  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  viaduct ;  and 
another  of  these  works  is  thrown  over  a  deep 
glen  or  ravine  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
main  stream. 

Page  389. 

"A  wei^t  of  awe  not  easy  to  he  bcme.'* 

The  daughters  of  Long  Meg,  pbced  in  a 
perfect  circle  eighty  yards  in  diameter,  are 
seventy-two  in  number  above  ground  ;  a  little 
wa^  out  of  the  circle  stands  Lon^;  Meg  herseUl 
a  single  stone,  eighteen  feet  high.  When  I 
first  saw  this  monument,  as  I  came  upon  it 
by  surprise,  I  might  over-rate  its  importance 
as  an  object ;  but,  though  it  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  Stonehense,  I  must  say,  I 
have  not  seen  any  other  reUque  of  those  dark 
ages,  which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  singularity 
and  dignity  of  appearance. 

Page  389. 

"  To  i/u  Earl  0/ Lonsdale." 

This  sonnet  was  written  immedlalcly  after 
certain  trials,  which  took  t^iacc  at  the  Cumber- 
land Assizes,  when  the  ^ajl  of  Lonsdale,  in 
consequence  of  rev>eated  and  long-continued 
attacks  upon  his  cnaracter,  through  the  local 
press,  had  thought  it  right  to  prosecute  the 
conductors  and  proprietors  of  three  several 
journals.  A  verdict  of  libel  was  given  in  one 
csLse  ;  and,  in  the  others,  the  prosecutions  were 
withdrawn,  upon  the  individuals  retracting  and 
disavowing  the  charges,  expressing  regret  that 
they  had  been  made,  and  promising  to  abstain 
from  the  like  in  future. 

Page  >>4. 

"Descending^  to  the  worm  in  charity;** 

I  am  indebted,  here,  to  a  passage  in  one  of 
Mr  Digby's  valuable  works. 

Page  313. 


(( 


All  change  is  perilous,  and  all  chance 
unsound,  *  Spenser. 


SONNETS  DEDICATED  TO  LIBERTY 

AND  ORDER. 

Page  313. 

"^Men  of  the  Western  World.** 

These  lines  were  written  several  years  ago, 
when  reports  prevailed  of  cruelties  committed 
in  manv  j>arts  of  America,  by  men  making  a 
law  of  their  own  passions.  A  far  more  formid- 
able, as  being  a  more  deliberate  mischief,  has 
appeared  among  tho)«  States,  which  have 
lately  broken  faith  with  the  public  creditor  in 
a  manner  so  infamous.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
look  at  both  evils  under  a  similar  relation  to 
inherent  good,  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  our  brethren  of  the  West  will 
wipe  off  this  stain  fxx)m  their  name  and  nation. 

Page  334. 

"  The  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle** 

This  story  is  a  Cumberland  tradition.  'I 
have  heard  it  also  related  of^  the  Hall  of 
Hutton  John,  an  ancient  residence  of  the 
Hudleston's,  in  a  sequestered  valley  upon  the 
river  Dacor. 
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Page  328. 
**  rhg  Rnssian  FugUioe.'* 

Peter  Henry  Bruce,  having  given  in  his 
entertaining  Memoirs  the  substance  of  this 
Tale  affirms  that,  besides  the  concurring  reports 
of  others,  be  had  the  story  from  the  lady's  own 
mouth. 

The  Lady  Catherine,  mentioned  towards  the 
close,  is  the  famous  Catherine,  then  bearing 
that  name  as  the  acknowledged  Wife  of  Peter 
theGreaL 

Page  345- 
"  TJu  Farmer  of  TiUbury  VaUr 

With  this  picture,  which  was  taken  from  real 
life,  compare  the  imaginative  one  of  '*The 
Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,"  p.  ix^;  and  see  (to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  this  class)  '"Ine 
Excursion,"  passim. 

Page  352. 
"  Moss  Campwft  {SiUne  acanlis),^ 

This  raost  beautiful  plant  is  scarce  in  England, 
though  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  upon  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.  The  first  specimen  I 
ever  saw  of  it,  in  its  native  bed,  was  singularly 
fine,  the  tuft  or  cushion  being  at  least  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  root  proportionally 
thick.  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  two  places 
among  our  mountains,  in  both  of  which  I  have 
since  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

Botanists  will  not,  I  hoi)e,  take  it  ill,  if  I 
caution  them  against  carrying  off,  inconsider- 
ately, rare  and  beautiful  plants.  This  has 
oflen  been  done,  particularly  from  Ingleborough 
and  _  other  mountains  in  Yorkshire,  till  the 
species  have  totally  disappeared,  to  the  great 
regret  of  lovers  of  nature  bving  near  the  places 
where  they  grew. 

Page  355. 

"From  the  mosi  gentle  creature  nursed  in 
fields:' 

This  way  of  indicating  the  name  of  my 
lamented  friend  has  been  found  fault  with; 
perhaps  rightly  so  ;  but  I  may  say  in  justifica- 
tion of  the^  double  sense  of  the  word,  that 
similar  allusions  are  not  uncommon  in  epitaphs. 
One  of  the  best  in  our  language  in  verse,  I 
ever  read,  was  upon  a  person  who  bore  the 
name  of  Palmer ;  and  the  course  of  the  thought, 
throughout,  turned  upon  the  Life  of  the  I)e- 

rirtcd,  considered  as  a  pilgrinuge.  Nor  can 
think  that  the  objection  m  the  present  case 
will  have  much  force  with  any  one  who  re- 
members Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  sonnet  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  name,  and  ending — 

"  No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle 
name  1 " 


Walter  Scott  . 
S.  T.  Coleridge 
Charles  Lamb 
Geo.  Crabbe   . 
Felicia  Hemans 


Page  366. 

died  2xst  Sept.  1832. 

„     25th  July  x8:j4. 

97th  Dec.  1S34, 

3rd  Feb.  1832. 

x6th  May  X835. 


f( 


PSXTACB  TU  THB  EXCURSION.     Page  433. 

Descend^  frofiketie  Spirit^  that  inspirtst 
The  human  soul,*'  &*c. 

"  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  Soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come." — Shakespear/s  Sonnets. 


u 


Page  427. 
-ntuch  did  he  see  of  Men,* 


»» 


At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prejudices 
of  artificial  society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  the  auristocracy  of  nature ;  under 
a  conviction  that  vigorous  human-heartedness 
is  the  constituent  principle  of  true  taste.  It 
may  stDl,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
testimony  how  far  a  Character,  employed  for 
purposes  of  imagination,  is  founded  upon  gen* 
ersdiact.  I.  therefore,  subjoin  an  extract  irom 
an  author  who  had  opportunities  of  being  well 
acquainted  with  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  my 
own  personal  knowledge  emboldened  me  to 
draw  this  portrait 

"We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Roman 
Writers,  that  the  travelling  merchants  who 
frequented  Gaul  and  other  barbarous  countries, 
either  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or 
bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever 
the  first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  in- 
clination to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to 
enjoy  Roman  conveniences.  In  North  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  Settlements  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  towards 
civilising  the  Indian  natives,  than  all  the  mis- 
sionaries, papist  or  protestant,  who  have  ever 
been  sent  among  them. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of 
this  most  useful  class  of  men,  that  they  com- 
monly contribute,  by  their  personal  manners, 
no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their  wares,  to  the 
refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great 
quickness  of  wit  and  acuteness  of  judgment. 
Having  constant  occasion  to  recommend  them- 
selves and  their  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of 
the  most  obliging  attention,  and  the  most  in- 
sinuating address.  As  in  their  peregrinations 
they  have  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
manners  of  various  men  and  various  cities,  they 
become  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  As  they  wander ^  each  alone ^  through 
thinly-inhabited  districts  they  form  habits  of 
reflection  and  of  sublime  contemplation.  With 
all  these  qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they 
should  of^cn  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
the  best  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  censors  of  man- 
ners :  and  should  contribute  much  to  polish  the 
roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  pea- 
santry. It  b  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since  a  younf  man  going  from  any  part 
of  Scotland  to  England,  ofpurpose  to  carry  the 
Pachy  was  considered  as  going  to  lead  the  life 
and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  When, 
af^er  twenty  years'  absence,  in  that  honourable 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  ac- 
quisitions, to  his  native  countr)',  he  was  regarded 
as  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Heron's  Journey  in  Scotland,  VoL  L  p.  89. 
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Page  44  X. 
** L0st  in  unsearchable  EtemUyl" 

Since  this  paragraph  was  composed,  I  have 
read  with  so  much  pleasure,  in  Burnet's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  a  passage  expressing  correspond- 
ing sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it. 

"  Siquod  ver5  Natura  nobis  dedit  spectacu- 
lum,  in  hac  tellure,  yer6  gratum,  et  philosopho 
dignum,  id  semel  mihi  contigisse  arbitror ;  cum 
ex  ccfsissimil  rupe  speculabundus  ad  oram  maris 
Mediterranei,  nine  cc^uor  caBnileum,  illinc 
tractus  Alpinos  prospext  ;^  nihil  quidem  magls 
dispar  aut  dissimile,  nee  in  suo  genere,  ma^ 
egregium  et  singulare.  Hoc  theatrum  ego  facile 
praetiilerim  Romanis  cunctis,  Graecisve ;  at^uc 
id  quod  natura  hie  spectandum  exhibet,  scemds 
ludis  omnibus,  aut  amphitheatri  certarainibus. 
Nihil  hie  elegans  aut  venustum,  scd  ingens  et 
magniiicum,  et  quod  placet  maenitudine  sul 
et  quildara  specie  immcnsitatis.  Hinc  intuebar 
maris  aequabilem  superficiem,  usque  et  usque 
difTusam,  quantum  maximum  oculorum  sicies 
fern  potuit ;  illinc  disrupiissimam  terrae  faciem, 
et  vastas  moles  varii  elevatas  aut  depressas, 
erectas,  propendenres,  reclinatas,  coacervatas, 
omni  situ  uuequali  et  turbido.  Placuit,  ex  h&c 
parte.  Naturae  tmitas  et  simplicitas,  et  inex- 
nausta  quaedam  planities ;  ex  alteral,  multiformis 
confusio  magnorum  corporum,  et  insanae  rerum 
strages :  quas  c£un  intuebar,  non  urbis  alicujus 
aut  oppidi,  sed  confracti  mundi  rudera,  ante 
oculos  habere  mihi  visus  sum. 

In  sin^is  fer^  montibus  erat  aliquid  insolens 
et  mirabile,  sed  prae  caeteris  mihi  piacebat  ilia, 
qu&  sede^m,  rupes  ;  erat  maxima  et  altissima, 
et  (^ud  terram  respiciebat,  molliori  ascensu  alti- 
tudmem  suam  dissimulabat :  qulk  ver6  mare, 
horrendum  praeceps,  et  quasi  ad  perpendiculum 
facta,  instar  parietis.  Practere^  facies  ilia  xnar- 
ina  ade5  erat  laevis  ac  uniformis  (quod  in  rupibus 
aliquando  observare  licet)  ac  si  scissa  fuisset  Ik 
summo  ad  imum,  in  illo  piano ;  vel  texrx  motu 
aliquo,  aut  fulmine,  divulsa. 

I  ma  pars  rupis  erat  cava,  recessusque  habuit, 
et  saxeos  specus,  euntes  in  vacuum  montem; 
sive  natural  pridem  iactos,  sive  exesos  mari^  et 
undarum  crebris  ictibus :  In  hos  enim  cum  im- 
petu  ruebant  et  fragore,  ae&tuantis  maris  fluctus ; 
quos  itenim  spumantes  reddidit  antrum,  et  quasi 
ab  imo  ventre  evomuit. 

Dextrum  latus  mentis  erat  praeruptum,  aspero 
saxo  et  nuda  caute ;  sinistrum  non  ade5  neg- 
lexerat  Natuxa,  arboribus  utpote  omatum :  et 
prope  pedem  montis  rivus  limpidae  aquae  pro- 
rupu ;  qui  cum  vicinam  vallem  irrigaverat,  lento 
motu  serpens,  et  per  yarios  roacandros,  quasi  ad 
protrahendam  vitam,  in  magno  mari  absorptus 
subito  periit.  Denique  in  summo  vertioe  pro- 
montoni,  commode  eminebat  saxum,  cui  inside* 
lam  contemplabundils.  Vale  augusta  sedes, 
Rege  digna:  Augusta  rupes,  semper  mihi 
memoranda  1 "  P.  80.  Telluru  Tkeoria  sacra, 
&»c.    Editio  secunaa. 

Page  447. 

"  Of  Mississippi,  or  thai  Northern  Stream,** 

**A  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  going  out 
into  the  IVorld,  by  visiting  London.  Artificial 
man  does ;  he  extends  with  his  sphere ;  but. 


alas  !  that  sphere  Is  microscopic  ;  it  is  fonned 
of  minutiae,  and  he  surrenders  his  genuine 
vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace^t  in  his 
ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to 
barren  and  inhuman  pruriency  ;  while  his  men- 
tal become  proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse 
is  the  Man  of  Mind:  he  who  is  placed  in  the 
sphere  of  Nature  and  of  God,  might  be  a  mock 
at  Tatter&all's  and  Brooks,  and  a  sneer  at  St 
tames's :  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed  alive 
by  the  first  Pixarro  that  crossed  him: — But 
when  he  walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons ; 
when  he  rests  his  eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes; 
when  he  measures  the  long  ana  watered  savan- 
nah  ;  or  contemplates,  from  a  sudden  promon- 
tory, the  distant,  vast  Pacific — and  feels  himsell 
a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fi^uit  of  this  wilderness, 
and  each  progeny  of  this  stream— his  exalta- 
tion is  not  less  than  imperial.  He  is  as  gentle, 
too,  as  he  is  ^;reat :  his  emotions  of  tendemesa 
keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of  sentiment ;  fov 
he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good  Being, 
who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.'  He  oecomesat  once  a  child  and  a  king. 
His  mind  is  in  himself;  from  hence  he  argues, 
and  from  hence  he  acts,  and  he  argues  uner- 
ringly, and  acts  magisterially :  his  mind  in 
himself  is  also  in  his  God ;  and  therefore  he 
loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."—  From  the  notes 
upon  The  Hurrica$u,  a  Poem,  by  William 
Gilbert. 

The  Reader,  I  am«ure,  will  thank  me  for  the 
above  quotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange 
book,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  modem 
English  prose. 

Page  449. 

'"7Vx,  by  comparison^  an  easy  lash 
Earth  to  despise"  S*c. 
See,  upon  this  subject,  Baxter's  most  Inter- 
esting revicY  of  his  own  opinions  and  senti- 
ments in  th9  decline  of  life.  It  may  be  found 
(lately  repnnted)  in  Dr  Wordsworth's  Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. 

Page  449- 
"Alas!  the  endowment  0/ immortal  Pomer^ 
Is  matched  unequally  vfith  custom,  ttme"6fc. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Ode — 
Intimations  of  Immortahty,  page  357. 
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Page  450. 
Knowing  the  heart  of  Man  is  set  to  fe,"  &*c. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Daniel  is  taken 
from  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  the  two  last 
lines,  printed  in  Italics,  are  by  him  translated 
finom  Seneca.  The  whole  Poem  is  very  beauti- 
ful. I  will  transcribe  four  stanzas  from  it,  as 
they  contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the  state 
of  a  wise  Man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public  com- 
motion. 

Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrant's  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  other's  crimes; 
Charsed  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he 

dtecks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times. 


SaS 
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Appal  not  him ;  that  hath  no  side  at  all. 
But  of  himselC  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 

Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 

Cannot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 

Of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality^ 

That  thus  make  way  unto  the  uely  buth 

Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 

Affliction  upon  Imbecility ; 

Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must 

run, 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore- 
done. 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed,  while  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived :  whilst  man  doth  ransack 

man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  Inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  ereat-expecting  hopes:  He  looks  thereon, 
As  ^om  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye. 
And  bears  no  venture  in  Impiety. 

Thus,  Lady,  lares  that  man  that  hath  pre> 

pared 
A  rest  for  his  desires  ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  learned  this  book  of 

man. 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart  I  and  set  your  thoughts 

as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can 

bear. 

Page  464. 

"  Or  rather t  as  ive  stand  en  holy  earth 
And  have  the  dead  around  us.*' 

Leo.  You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  hifltory 

Of  half  these  graves  7 
Priest.  For  eight-score  winters  past, 

With  what  I've  witnessed,  and  with 
what  I  've  heard. 

Perhaps  I  might ; 

By  turning  o^sr  these  hillocks  one  by 

one, 
We  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a 

strange  round  ; 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the 
world. 

See  the  Brothers. 


Page  4«. 

**And  tuffering  Nature  grieved  that   one 
should  die.** 

Southejr's  Setru/ect. 

Page  466. 

"And  whence  that  tribute  f  vther^ore  these 
regards  f** 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  here  uttered  are 
in  unison  with  those  expressed  in  the  following 
Essay  upon  Epitaphs,  which  was  furnished  by 
me  for  Mr  Coleridge's  periodical  work,  the 
Friend ;  and  as  they  are  dictated  by  a  spirit 
congenial  to  that  which  pervades  this  and  the 
two  succeeding  books,  the  sympathising  reader 
will  not  be  disjdeased  to  see  the  Essay  here 
annexed. 


ESSAY  UPON  EPITAPHS. 
It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  an  Ejntaph 

Eresupposes  a  Monument,  upon  whidi  it  is  to 
e  engraven.  Almost  all  Nations  have  wished 
that  certain  external  siffns  should  point  out  the 
places  where  their  dead  are  interred.  Among 
savage  tribes  unacquainted  With  letters  this  has 
mostly  been  done  either  by  mde  stones  placed 
near  the  graves,  or  by  mounds  of  earth  raised 
over  them.  This  custom  proceeded  obviously 
from  a  twofold  desire ;  first,  to  guard  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  from  irreverent  approach 
or  from  savage  violation:  and,  secondly,  topre- 
serve  their  memory.^  "  Never  any,"  says  Cam- 
den. "  neglected  burial  but  some  savage  nations; 
as  the  Bactrians,  which  cast  their  dead  to  the 
dogs ;  some  varlet  philosophers,  as  Diogenes, 
who  desired  to  be  devoured  of  fishes ;  some 
dissolute  courtiers^  as  Maecenas,  who  was  wont 
to  say,  Non  tumulum  euro  ;  sepclit  natura  rc- 
lictos. 
I  'm  careless  of  a  grave :— Nature  her  dead 

will  save."  ^ 
As  soon  as  nations  had  learned  the  use  of 
letters,  epitaphs  were  inscribed  upon  these 
monuments;  m  order  that  their  intention  might 
be  more  surely  and  adequately  fulfilled.  I 
have  derived  monuments  and  epitaphs  from 
two  sources  of  feeling :  but  these  do  in  fact  re- 
solve themselves  into  one.  The  invention  of 
epitaphs,  Weever,  in  his  Discourse  of  Funeral 
Monuments,  says  rightly,  "proceeded  from 
the  pre^ige  of  fore-feeling  of  immortality,  im- 
planted in  all  men  naturally,  and  is  referred  to 
the  scholars  of  Linus  the  Theban  poet,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  of  the  world  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  ;  who  first  bewailed 
this  Linus  their  Master,  when  he  was  slain,  in 
doleful  verses,  then  called  of  him  CElina.  after- 
wards Epitaphia,  for  that  they  were  fii-st  sung 
at  burLols,  after  engraved  upon  the  sepulchres. 

!  And,  verily,  without  the  consciousness  of  a 
principle  of  immortality  in  the  human  soul, 

I  Man  could  never  have  had  awakened  in  him 
the  desire  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  his  fel* 

'  lows :  mere  love,  or  theyeaming  of  kind  towards 
kind,  could  not  have  produced  it.  The  dog  or 
horse  perishes  in  the  field,  or  in  the  stall,  by 

I  the  side  of  his  companions,  and  is  incapable  ot 
anticipating  the  sorrow  with  which  his  sur- 
rounding associates  shall  bemoan  his  death,  or 
pine  for  his  loss ;  he  cannot  pre-conceive  this 
regret,  he  can  form  no  thought  of  it :  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  have  a  desire  to  leave 
such  regret  or  remembrance  behind  him.  Add 
to  the  principle  of  love  which  exists  in  the  in- 
ferior  animals,  the  faculty  of  reason  which  ex- 
ists in  Man  alone ;  will  the  conjunction  of  these 
account  for  the  desire  ?  Doubtless  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  conjunction  ;  yet  not 
I  think  as  a  direct  result,  but  only  to  be  come  at 
through  an  intermediate  thought,  viz.  that  of  an 
intimation  or  assurance  within  us,  that  some 
part  of  our  nature  is  imperishable.  At  least 
the  precedence^  in  order  of  birth,  of  one  feeling 
to  tne  other,  is  unquestionable.  If  we  look 
back  upon  the  days  of  childhood,  we  shall  find 
that  the  time  is  not  in  remembrance  when,  with 
respect  to  our  own  individual  Being,  the  mind 
was  without  this  assurance ;  whereas,  the  wish 
to  be  remembered  by  our  friends  or  Idbdred 
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after  death,  or  even  in  absence,  is,  as  we  shall 
discover,  a  sensation  that  does  not  form  itself 
till  the  xMTiVi/ feelings  have  been  developed,  and 
the  Reason  has  connected  itself  with  a  wide 
range  of  objects.  Forlorn,  and  cut^  off  from 
communication  with  the  best  part  of  hb  nature, 
must  that  man  be,  who  should  derive  the  sense 
of  immortality,  as  it  exists  in  the_  mind  of  a 
child,  from  the  same  unthiakin^  gaiety  or  live- 
liness of  animal  spirits  with  which  the  lamb  in 
the  meadow,  or  any  other  irrational  creature  i9 
endowed ;  who  should  ascribe  it,  in  short,  to 
blank  ignorance  in  the  child ;  to  an  inability 
arising  from  the  iAiperfect  state  of  his  faculties 
to  come,  in  any  point  of  his  being,  into  contact 
with  a  notion  of  death  ;  or  to  an^  unreflecting 
acquiescence  in  what  had  been  instilled  into 
him !  Has  such  an  unfolder  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  though  he  may  have  forgotten  his 
former  self,  ever  noticed  the  early,  obstinate, 
and  unappeasable  inquisitiveness  of  children 
upon  the  subject  of  origination  7  This  single 
fact  proves  outwardly  the  monstrousness  of 
those  suppositions  :  for,  if  we  had  no  direct  ex- 
ternal testimony  that  the  minds  of  very  voung 
children  meditate  feelingly  upon  death  and 
immortality,  these  inquiries,  which  we  all  know 
they  are  perpetually  making  concerning  the 
whence^  do  necessarily  include  correspondent 
habits  of  interrogation  concerning  the  tvhitker. 
Origin  and  tendency  are  notions  inseparably 
co-relative.  Never  did  a  child  stand  bjr  the 
side  of  a  running  stream,  pondering  within 
himself  what  power  was  the  feeder  of  the  per- 
petual current,  from  what  never-wearied  sources 
the  body  of  water  was  supplied,  but  he  must 
have  been  inevitably  propelled  to  follow  this 
question  by  another :  Towards  what  abyss  is 
it  in  progress?  what  receptacle  can  contain  the 
mighty  influx  ?  "  And  the  spirit  of  the  answer 
must  have  been,  though  the  word  might  be  sea 
or  ocean,  accompanied  perhaps  with  an  image 
gathered  from  a  map,  or  from  the  real  object  in 
nature — these  might  have  been  the  letter^  but 
the  spirit  of  the  answer  must  have  been  as 
inevitably, — a  receptacle  without  bounds  or 
dimensions  : — nothing  less  than  infinitv.  We 
may,  then,  be  justified  in  asserting,  tnat  the 
sense  of  immortality,  if  not  a  co-existent  and 
twin  birth  with  Reason,  is  among  the  earliest 
of  her  offspring :  and  we  may  further  assert, 
that  from  these  conjoined,  and  under  their 
countenance,  the  human  affections  are  gradually 
formed  and  opened  out.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  tne  recesses  of  these  investigations ; 
but  the  subject  requires  me  here  to  make  a  plain 
avowal,  that,  for  ray  OMm  part,  it  is  tome  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  sympathies  of  love  towards 
each  other,  which  grow  with  our  growth,  could 
ever  attain  any  new  strength,  or  even  preserve 
the  old,  after  we  had  received  from  the  outward 
senses  the  impression  of  death,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  that  impression  daily  renewed 
and  its  accompanying  feeling  brought  home  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  we  love  ;  if  the  same 
were  not  counteracted  by  those  communications 
with  our  internal  Being,  which  are  anterior  to 
all  these  exiteriences,  and  with  which  revelation 
coincides,  and  has  through  that  coincidence 
alone  (for  otherwise  it  could  not  possess  it)  a 
power  to  affect  ua.    I  confess,  with  me  die 


conidction  is  absolute,  that,  if  the  impression 
and  sense  of  death  were  not  thus  counterbal- 
anced, such  a  hoUowness  would  pervade  Uie 
whole  system  of  things,  such  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence and  conastency,  a  disproportion  so 
astounding  betwixt  means  and  ends,  that  there 
could  be  no  repose,  no  joy.  Were  we  to  grow 
up  unfostered  by  this  genial  warmth,  a  frost 
would    chill    the    spirit,   so  penetrating   and 

I>owerful,  that  there  could  be  no  motions  of  the 
ife  of  love  ;  and  infinitely  less  could  we  have 
any  wish  to  be  remembered  after  we  had  passed 
away  from  a  world  in  which  each  man  had 
moved  about  like  a  shadow. — If,  then,  in  a 
creatui^  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  foresight 
and  reason,  the  social  affections  could  not  have 
unfolded  themselves  uncountenanced  by  the 
faith  that  Man  is  an  immortal  being;  and  if, 
consequently,  neither  could  the  individual 
dying  have  had  a  desire  to  survive  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  fellows^  nor  on  their  side 
could  they  have  felt  a  wish  to  preserve  for 
future  times  vestiges  of  the  departed ;  it  follows, 
as  a  final  inference,  that  without  the  belief  io 
immortality,^  wherein  these  several  desires 
originate,  neither  monuments  nor  epitaphs,  in 
affectionate  or  laudatory  commemoration  of  the 
deceased,  could  have  existed  in  the  world. 

Simonides,  it  is  related,  upon  landing  in  a 
strange  country,  found  the  corse  of  an  unJuiown 
person  lying  by  the  sea-side  ;  he  buried  it,  and 
was  honoured  throughout  Greece  for  the  piety 
of  that  act.  Another  ancient  Philosopher, 
chancing  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  dead  body, 
regarded  the  same  with  slight,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt :  saying^  "  See  the  shell  of  the  flown 
bird  I "  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
moral  and  tender-hearted  Simonides  was  in- 
capable of  the  lofty  movements  of  thought,  to 
which  that  other  Sage  gave  way  at  the  moment 
while  his  soul  was  intent  only  upon  the  inde- 
structible being  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he,  in  whose  sight  a  lifeless  human  body  was  of 
no  more  value  than  the  worthless  shell  from 
which  the  living  fowl  had  departed,  would  not, 
in  a  different  mood  of  mind,  have  been  affected 
by  those  earthly  considerations  which  had 
incited  the  philosophic  Poet  to  the  performance 
of  that  pious  duty.  And  with  regard  to  this 
latter  we  may  be  assured  that,  if  he  had  been 
destitute  of  the  capability  of  communing  with 
the  more  exalted  thoughts  that  appertain  to 
human  nature,  he  would  have  cared  no  more 
for  the  corse  of  the  stranger  than  for  the  dead 
body  of  a  seal  or  porpoise  which  might  have 
been  cast  up  by  the  waves.  We  respect  the 
corporeal  frame  of  Man,  not  merely  because  it 
is  the  habitation  of  a  rational,  but  of  an  im- 
mortal Soul.  Each  of  these  Sages  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  ; 
feelings  which,  though  they  seem  opposite  to 
each  other,  have  anotner  and  a  finer  connection 
than  that  of  contrast. — It  is  a  connection 
formed  through  the  subtle  progress  by  which, 
both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world, 
qualities  pass  insensibly  into  theif  contraries, 
and  things  revolve  upon  each  other.  As,  in 
sailing  upon  the  orb  of  this  planet,  a  voyage 
towards  the  regions  where  the  sun  sets,  con- 
ducts gradually  to  the  quarter  where  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  behold  it  come  forth  at  its 
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rising  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  voyage  towards 
the  east,  the  birth-place  in  our  imagination  of 
the  morning,  leads  finally  to  the  quarter  where 
the  sun  is  last  seen  when  he  departs  from  our 
eyes  ;  so  the  contemplative  Soul,  travelling  in 
the  direction  of  mortality,  advances  to  the 
country  of  everlasting  life  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
may  siie  continue  to  explore  those  cheerful 
tracts,  till  she  is  brought  back,  for  her  advant- 
age and  benefit,  to  the  land  of  transitory  things 
— of  sorrow  and  of  tears. 

On  a  midway  point,  therefore,  which  com- 
mands the  thouents  and  feelings  of  the  two 
Sages  whom  we  nave  represented  in  contrast, 
(Iocs  the  Author  of  that  species  of  composition, 
the  laws  of  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
explain,  take  his  stand.  Accordingly,  recurring 
tu  the  twofold  desire  of  guarding  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  and  preserving  their  memory,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  sepulchral  monument  is  a 
tribute  to  a  man  as  a  human  being  ;  and  xhat 
an  epitaph  (in  the  ordinary  meaning  attached 
to  the  word)  includes  this  general  feeling  and 
something  more ;  and  is  a  record  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  tribute  due  to 
his  individual  worth,  for  a  satisfaction  to  the 
.sorrowing  hearts  of  the  survivors,  and  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  living  :  which  record  is 
to  be  accomplished,  not  in  a  general  manner, 
but,  where  it  can,  in  dose  connrction  with  the 
iH>JiIy  retnains  of  the  deceased:  and  these,  it 
may  be  added,  among  the  modem  nations  of 
Kuropc,  are  deposited  within,  or  contiguous  to, 
their  places  of  worship.  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
well  known,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead 
beyond  the  w^.ills  of  towns  and  cities  ;  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were 
frequently  interred  by  the  way-sides. 

1  c  )uld  here  pause  wiih  pleasure,  and  invite 
the  Reader  to  uidulge  witn  me  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  must  have  at- 
tended such  a  practice.  We  might  ruminate 
upon  the  beauty  which  the  monuments,  thus 
placed,  must  have  borrowed  from  the  surround- 
ing images  of  nature— from  the  trees,  the  wild 
flowers,  from  a  stream  running  perhaps  within 
sight  or  hearing,  from  the  beaten  road  stretch- 
ing its  weary  length  hard  by.  Many  tender 
similitudes  must  these  objects  have  presented 
to  ihe  mind  of  the  traveller  leaning  upon  one 
of  the  tombs,  or  reposini;  in  the  coolness  t)f  its 
shade,  whether  he  had  halted  from  weariness 
or  in  compliance  with  the  invitation,  "Pause, 
'J'raveller ! "  so  often  found  upon  the  monu- 
ments. And  to  its  epitaph  also  must  have 
l)cen  supplied  strong  appeals  to  visible  appear- 
ances or  immediate  impressions,  lively  and 
aficctihg  analogies  of  life  as  a  journey— death 
as  a  sleep  overcoming  the  tired  wayfarer — of 
misfortune  as  a  storm  that  falls  suddenly  upon 
him — of  beauty  as  a  flower  that  passeth  away, 
or  of  innocent  pleasure  as  one  that  may  be 
gathered — of  virtue  that  standeth  firm  as  a 
rock  against  the  beating  waves  ; — of  hope 
'I  undermined  insensibly  like  the  poplar  by  the 
side  of  the  river  that  has  fed  it,"  or  blasted  in 
a  moment  like  a  pine-tree  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning  upon  the  mountain-top — of  admoni- 
tions and  heart-stirring  remembrances,  like  a 
refreshing  breeze  that  comes  without  warning, 
or  the  taste  of  the  waters  of  an  unexpected 


fountain.  These,  and  similar  iuggestions,  must 
have  given,  formetiy,  to  the  language  of  the 
senseless  stone «  voice  enforced  and  endeared 
by  the  benignity  of  that  n^iture  with  which  ic 
was  in  unison. — We,  in  modem  times,  have 
lost  much  of  these  advantages  ;  and  they  are 
but  in  a  snuU  degree  counterbalanced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  and  cities,  by  the 
custom  of  depositmg  the  dead  within,  or  con- 
tiguous to,  tneir  places  of  worship ;  however 
splendid  or  imposing  may  be  the  appearance  of 
those  edifices,  or  however  interesting  or  salu- 
tary the.  recollections  associated  with  then. 
Even  were  it  not  true  that  tombs  lose  their 
monitory  virtue  when  thus  obtruded  upon  the 
notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled  by 
those  cares  yet  still,  when  death  is  in  our 
thoughts,  nothing  can  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  the  soothmg  influences  of  nature,  and 
for  the  absence  of  those  types  of  renovation 
and  decay,  which  the  fields  and  woods  oflfer  to 
the  notice  cff  the  serious  and  contemplative 
mind.  To  feel  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  let 
a  man  only  compare  in  imagination  the  un- 
sightly manner  in^  which  our  monuments  are 
crowded  together  in  the  busy,  noisy,  unclean, 
and  almost  grassless  church-yard  of  a  large 
town,  with  the  still  seclusion  of  a  Turkish 
cemetery,  in  some  remote  place  ;  and  yet  further 
sanctified  by  the  grove  of  cypress  in  which  it  is 
embosomed.  Thoughts  in  tne  same  temper  as 
these  have  already  been  expressed  with  true 
sensibility  by  an  ingenuous  Poet  of  the  pr««nt 
day.  The  subject  of  his  poem  is  "All  Saints 
Churchy  Derby :"  he  has  ^been  deploring  the 
forbidding  and  unseemly  appearance  of  its 
burial-ground,  and  uttering  a  wish,  that  in  past 
times  the  practice  had  been  adopted  of  inter- 
ring the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  in  the 
country. — 

"  Then  in  some  rural,  calm,  sequestered  spot, 
Where  healing  Nature  her  benignant  look 
Ne'er  changes,  save  at  that  lorn  season,  when. 
With  tresses  drooping  o'er  her  sable  stole. 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man. 
Her  noblest  work,  (so  Israel's  virgins  erst. 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fairest  gone,)  tltere  in  that  rural  scene, 
So  placid,  so  congenial  to  the  wish 
The  Christian  feels,  of  peaceful  rest  vnthia 
The  silent  grave,  I  would  have  stayed : 

— wandered  forth,  where  the  cold  dew  of 

heaven 
Lay  on  the  humbler  graves  around,  what 

time 
The  pale  moon  gazed  upon  the  turfy  mounds, 
Pensive,  as  though  like  me,  in  londy  muse, 
*Twere  brooding  on   the  dead  inhumed 

beneath. 
There  while  with  him,  the  hol^r  man  of  Uz^ 
O'er  human  destiny  I  sympathised. 
Counting  the  long,  long  periods  prophecy 
Decrees  to  roll,  ere  the  great  day  arrives 
Of  resurrection,  oft  the  blue-eyed  Spring 
Had  met  me  with  her  blossoms,  as  the  Dove, 
Of  old,  returned  with  olive  leaf,  to  cheer 
The   Patriarch  motiming  o'er  a  world  de- 
stroyed : 
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And  I  would  bleas  her  Tist ;  for  to  me 
Tis  sweet  to  trace  the  consonance  that  links 
As  one,  the  wocks  of  Nature  and  the  word 
Of  God."-^ —  John  EdwakoSw 

A  TQIace  church-yard,  lying  as  it  does  in  the 
lap  of  nature,^  may  indeed  be  most  iavoun&faly 
contrasted  with  that  of  a  tOMm  of  crowded 
population:  and  sepulture  therein  combines 
many  of  the  best  tendencies  which  belong  to  the 
mode  practised  by  the  Ancients,  with  others 
peculiar  to  itself  The  sensations 'of  pious 
cheerfulness,  which  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  sabbath-day  in  rural  places,  are  profitably 
chastised  by  the  sight  of  the  graves  of  kindred 
and  friends,  gathered  together  in  that  general 
home  towards  which  the  thoughtful  yet  happy 
spectators  themselves  are  ioumeying.  Hence 
a  parish-church,  in  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
is  a  visible  centre  of  a  community  of  the  living 
and  the  dead ;  a  point  to  which  are  habitually 
referred  the  nearest  concerns  of  both. 

As,  then,  both  in  cities  and  in  villages,  the 
dead  are  deposited  in  close  connection  with 
our  places  of  worship,  with  us  the  composition 
of  an  epitaph  natundly  turns,  still  more  than 
among  the  nations  of  antic^uity,  upon  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  affections  of  the  human 
mind:  upon  departed  worth — upon  personal 
or  social  sorrow  and  admiration — upon  religion, 
individual  and  social — upon  time,  and  upon 
eternity.  Accordingly,  it  suffices,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  seaire  a  composition  of  this  kind  from 
censure,  that  it  contain  nothing  that  shall  shock 
or  be  inconsistent  with  this  spirit.  But,  to  en- 
title an  eiMtaph  to  praise,  more  than  this  is 
necessary.  It  ought  to  contain  mme  thought 
or  feeling  belonging  to  the  mortal  or  immortal 
part  of  our  nature  touchingly  expressed  ;  and 
if  that  be  done,  however  general  or  even  trite 
the  sentiment  may  be,  every  man  of  pure  mind 
will  read  the  words  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
A  husband  bewails  a  wile ;  a  parent  breathes  a 
sigh  of  disappointed  hope  over  a  lost  child  ;  a 
son  utters  a  sentiment  of  filial  reverence  for  a 
departed  father  or  mother;  a  friend  perhaps 
inscribes  an  encomium  recording  the  com- 
panionable qualities,  or  the  solid  vrrtues,  of  the 
tenant  of  the  grave,  whose  departure  has  left 
a  sadness  upon  his  memory.  l*his  and  a  pious 
admonition  to  the  living,  and  a  humble  expres- 
sion of  Christian  confidence  in  immortality,  is 
the  language  of  a  thousand  church-yards ;  and  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  anything,  in  a  greater 
degree  discriminate  or  appropriate  to  the  dead 
or  to  the  living,  is  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
want  of  discrimination  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr 
Johnson,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  epitaphs  of 
Pope,  to  two  causes;  first,  the  scantiness  of 
the  objects  of  human  praise ;  and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  variety  in  tne  characters  of  men  ; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  the  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at 
alL"  Such  language  may  be  holden  without 
blame  among  the  generalities  of  common  con- 
versation ;  but  does  not  become  a  critic  and  a 
moralist  speaking  seriously  upon  a  serious  sub* 
jecL  The  objects  of  admiration  in  human 
nature  are  not  scanty,  but  abundant :  and 
every  man  has  a  character  of  his  own,  to  the 
eye  that  has  Jcill  to  pqxeive  it.    The  real  | 


cause  of  the  acknowledged  want  of  discrimina- 
tion  in  sepulchral  memorials  is  this :  That  to 
analyse  the  characters  of  others,  especially  of 
those  whom  we  love,  is  not  a  common  or 
natural  employment  of  men  at  any  time.  We 
are  not  anxious  unerringly  to  understand  the 
constitution  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
soothed,  who  have  cheered,  who  have  sup- 
ported us :  with  whom  we  have  been  long  and 
daily  pleased  or  delighted.  The  affections 
are  their  own  justification.  The  light  of  love 
in  our  hearts  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  that 
there  is  a  body  of  worth  in  tne  minds  of  our 
friends  or  kindred,  whence  that  light  has  dto- 
ceeded.  We  shrinlc  from  the  thoueht  of  plac- 
ing their  merits  and  defects  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other  in  the  nice  balance  of  pure 
intellect ;  nor  do  we  find  much  temptation  to 
detect  the  shades  by  which  a  good  quality  or 
virtue  u  discriminated  in  them  from  an  ex- 
cellence known  by  the  same  general  name  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  another ;  and,  least  of  all, 
do  we  incline  to  these  refinements  when  under 
the  pressure  of  sorrow,  admiration,  or  regret, 
or  when  actuated  by  any  of  those  feelings 
which  incite  men  to  prolong  the  memory  of 
their  friends  and  kindred,  by  records  placed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  all-uniting  and  equalising 
receptacle  of  the  dead. 

l*ne  first  requisite,  then,  in  an  Epitaph  is, 
that  it  should  speadc,  in  a  tone  which  shall  sink 
into  the  heart,  the  general  language  of  human- 
ity as  connected  with  the  subject  of  death — the 
source  from  which  an  epitaph  proceeds— of 
death,  and  of  life.  To  be  born  and  to  die  are 
the  two  .points  in  which  all  men  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  absolute  coincidence.  This  general 
language  may  be  uttered  so  strikingly  as  to  en- 
title an  epitaph  to  high  praise ;  yet  it  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  highast  unless  other  excellencies 
be  superadded.  Passing  through  all  inter- 
mediate steps,  we  will  attempt  to  determine  at 
once  what  tnese  excellencies  are,  and  wherein 
consists  the  perfection  of  this  species  of  compo- 
sition.— It  will  be  found  to  lie  m  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  common  or  universal  feeling  of 
humanity  to  sensations  excited  by  a  distinct 
and  clear  conception,  conveyed  to  the  reader's 
mind,  of  the  individual,  whose  death  is  de- 
plored and  whose  memory  is  to  be  preserved  ; 
at  least  of  his  character  as,  after  death,  it  ap- 
peared to  those  who  loved  him  and  lament  his 
loss.  The  general  sympathy  ought  to  be 
quickened,  provoked,  and  diversifira,  by  par- 
ticular thoughts,  actions,  images,  —  circum- 
stances of  ag^e.  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
prosperity  whicn  the  deceased  had  known,  or 
adversity  to  which  he  had  been  subject ;  and 
these  ought  to  be  bound  together  and  solem- 
nised into  one  harmony  by  the  general  sympathy. 
The  two  powers  should  temper,  restrain,  and 
exalt  each  other.  The  reader  ought  to  know 
who  and  what  the  man  was  whom  he  is  called 
upon  to  think  of  with  interest.  ^  A  distinct 
conception  should  be  given  (implicitly  where  it 
can,  rather  than  explicitly)  of  the  individual 
lamented. -y  But  the  writer  of  an  epitaph  is  not 
an  anatomist,  who  dissects  the  internal  frame 
of  the  mind ;  he  is  not  even  a  painter,  who 
executes  a  portrait  at  leisure  and  in  entire 
tranquillity:  his  delineatiou,  we  must  remem- 
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letters,  testifying  with  what  a  slow  and  labor- 
ious hand  tney  must  hare  been  engraven, 
inight  seem  to  reproach  the  author  who  had 
given  way  upon  this  occasion  to  transports  of 
mind,  or  to  quick  turns  of  conflicting  passion  ; 
though  the  same  might  constitute  the  life  and 
beauty  of  a  funeral  oration  or  elegiac  poem. 

These  sensations  and  judgments,  acted  upon 
perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  why  epitaphs  so  often  personate 
the  deceased,  and  represent  him  as  speaking 
from  his  own  tomb-stone.  The  departed  Mortal 
is  introduced  telling  you  himself  that  his  pains 
are  gone  ;  that  a  state  of  rest  is  come  ;  and  he 
conjures  you  to  weep  for  him  no  longer.  He 
admonishes  with  the  voice  of  one  experienced 
in  the  vanity  of  those  aflections  which  are  con- 
fined to  earthly  objects,  and  gives  a  verdict 
like  a  superior  Being,  performing  the  office  of  a 
judge,  wno  has  no  temptations  to  mislead  him, 
and  whose  decision  cannot  but  be  dispassionate. 
Thus  is  death  disarmed  of  its  sting,  and  afHic- 
tion  unsubstantialised.  By  this  tender  fiction, 
the  survivors  bind  themselves  to  a  sedater 
sorrow,  and  employ  the  intervention  of  the 
imagination  in  order  that  the  reason  may  speak 
her  own  language  earlier  than  she  would  other- 
wise have  Ixen  enabled  to  do.  This  shadowy 
interposition  also  harmoniously  unites  the  two 
worlds  of  the  living  and  the  dead  by  their 
appropriate  affections.  And  it  may  De  ob> 
served,  that  here  we  have  an  additional  proof 
of  the  propriety  with  which  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions were  referred  to  the  consciousness  of 
immortality  as  their  primal  source. 

I  do  not^  speak  with  a  wish  to  recommend 
that  an  epitaph  should  be  cast  in  this  mould 
preferably  to^  the^  still  more  common  one,  in 
which  what  is  said  comes  from  the  survivors 
directly  ;  but  rather  to  point  out  how  natural 
those  feelings  are  which  have  induced  men,  in 
all  states  and  ranks  of  society,  so  frequently  to 
adopt  this  mode.  And  this  I  have  done  chiefly 
in  order  that  the  laws,  which  ought  to  govern 
the  composition  of  the  other,  may  be  better 
understood.  This  latter  mode,  namely,  that  in 
which  the  survivors  speak  in  their  own  persons, 
seems  to  me  upon  the  whole  greatly  preferable: 
as  it  admits  a  wider  range  of  notices;  and, 
above  all,  because,  excluding  the  fiction  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  the  other,  it  rests  upon  a 
more  solid  basis. 

'  Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  our  notion 
of  a  perfect  eiuiaph ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  one  is  meant  which  will  best  answer 
the  general  ends  of  that  species  of  composition. 
According  to  the  course  pointed  out,  the  worth 
of  private  life,  through  all  varieties  of  situation 
and  character,  will  oe  most  honourably  and 
profitably  preserved  in  memory.  Nor  would 
the  model  recommended  less  suit  public  men, 
in  all  instances  save  of  those  persons  who  by 
the  greatness  of  their  services  in  the  employ- 
ments of  peace  or  war.  or  by  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  their  worics  in  art,  literature,  or 
science,  have  made  themselves  not  only  uni- 
versally knowUf  but  have  filled  the  heart  of 
their  country  with  everlasting  gratitude.  Yet 
I  must  here  pause  to  correct  mvself.  In  de- 
scribing the  general  tenor  of  thought  which 
epiupu  ought  to  bold,  I  have  omitted  to  say. 


that  if  it  be  the  actions  of  a  man,  or  even  some 
one  conspicuous  or  beneficial  act  of  local  or 
general  utility,  which  have  distinguished  him, 
and  excited  a  desire  that  he  should  be  remem- 
bered, then,  of  course,  ought  the  attention  to 
be  directed  chiefly  to  those  actions  or  that  act : 
and  such  sentiments  dwelt  upon  as  naturally 
arise  out  of  them  or  it.  Having  made  this 
necessary  distinction,  I  proceed.  —The  mighty 
benefactors  of  mankind,  as  they  are  not  only 
known  by  the  immediate  survivors,  but  will 
coiitinue  to  be  known  familiarly  to  latest  pos- 
terity, do  not  stand  in  need  of  biographic 
sketches,  in  such  a  place ;  nor  of  delineations 
of  character  to  individualise  them.  This  is 
already  done  by  their  Works,  in  the  memories 
of  men.  Their  naked  names,  and  a  grand 
comprehensive  sentiment  of  civic  gratitude, 
patriotic  love,  or  human  admiration— or  the 
utterance  of  some  elementary  principle  most 
essential  in  the  constitution  of  true  virtue  ;— 
or  a  declaration  touching  that  pious  humility 
and  self-abasement,  which  are  ever  most  pro- 
found as  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  genuine 
exaltation — or  an  intuition^  communicated  in 
adequate  words,  of  the  sublimity  of  intellectual 
power ; — these  are  the  only  tribute  which  can 
here  be  paid— the  only  offering  that  upon  such 
an  altar  would  not  be  unworthy. 

"  What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honoured 

bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 
Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  Heir  of  Fame, 
What  need'st  thou  suoi  weak  witness  of  thy 

name? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument, 
And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  he. 
That  kings  for  sucn  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

Page  467. 

**  And  spires  nJkose  *  silent  Jinger joints  to 
Heaven:  " 

An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build 
their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire- 
steeples,  which  as  they  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  other  object,  point  as  with  silent  finger  to 
the  sky  and  stars,  and  sometimes,  when  they 
reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy 
sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning 
heaven-ward.  See  ''The  Friend,"  by  S.  1. 
Coleridge,  No.  14,  p.  233. 

Page  489. 
"  That  Sycamore  takich  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade  as  in  a  stately  tent.** 

"This  Sycamore  oft  musical  with  Bees  ; 
Such  Tents  the  Patriarchs  loved." 

.S'.  T.  Coleridge. 
Page  485. 

"Perish  the  roses  and  the  powers  0/ Kings.** 
The  "Transit  gloria  mundi"  is  finely  ex- 
pressed in  the  Introduction  to  the  Foundation' 
charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  Abbeys.  Some 
expressions  here  used  are  taken  from  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St  Mary's,  Fumess,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  is  as  follows ;— 


torccollect,  with  giatiiudi:,  Ihe  piu 
and  umtible  Dytc  hu  given  of  Ih 


Id  first  beginning  u  bo  iiilrDduced»  and  hii 
nolhmff  but  G«A]-  Tmtb  hai  roippdled  me 
I  ill-reeulaied  and  eice4.-^ive  appLjodoa  of 


:iatfii  wtkich  mifhe 
iCT'anmUghiaied 


;.",--afew«% 
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'   Much  the  ereBt«t  pan  of  the  f<>nE°'ne  P«ms  has  been  >o  long  before  Ihe  Piibtic  I 


Prefaces  upon  the  | 
OD  Af^cDdLx  in  tbi^ 


rincipfri  of  [ 
Ediuoa 


repiiiuedev 


IB  lirst  Volume  of  these  Poei 


lilyotpleasuremay  heimpened,  whichaPml 
may  wiiondlr  endeavour  10  imparl. 

I  had  tomcd  no  nry  inaccutnte  iittm 
the  pmbableeAeci  of  these  Poemj:  I  Ha 
myself  that  they  who  should  be  pleased 
them  would  read  ihem  with  more  than  coi 

■ware,  ihat  by  Ihose  who  should  liislike 
ther  would  be  read  with  mure  thao  cot 
disfike.     The  reiull  hai  differed  fn.m  m 

have  been  pleased  than  1  veuiuied  to  h 
tbould  please. 

Semi  ofniy  Friends' are  anxious  fc 

the  viewi  with  which  ihcy  were  composed 
indeed  reali»cd,  a  civs  of  Poetry  wou 


■nil,  a. 


muliipliciiy  at  hi  n 


ne  i_i}_prcfii  BiyitemaiicdcfeDceDflhBtltcaty 
upoti^MS  ihe  Poem*  were  writwoi  Dut  I 
IKU  unWItTing  lo  undertake  IhTfSa,  knowing 
that  on  ihii  occasion  Ihe  Reader  would  look 
coldly  upon  my  arguoHnts,  since  1  might  be 
•utpeciea  of  bavins  been  pnncirally  iuaucnced 


denake  the  taqk,  because,  adeqi 
play  . Ihe  opinions  and  futly  tc 

proportionate  to  a  preface.     i<or 
Tubject  with    Ihe  clcamesl  and 


how  far  this  taue  is  healthy  or  depraved ; 

pouiling  out  m  what  manner  language  and  the 

without  retracing  Ihe  revolutions,  not  of  litera> 
tun  alone,  but  likewise  of  society  itself.  I 
have  therefore  altogether  declini^  Id  enter 
rcguTarly  upon  this  defence :  yet  I  am  sensible, 

in  ahruptty  obltwIinE  upon  the  PuUic without 
a  few  words  ofintroduction.  Poems  so  materially 
"""'" from  ihoK  upon  which  general  appro- 


bailoK 


It  li  supposed,  that 
verse  an  Author  maki- 
lat  he  win  sratify  ce 


bytheac 


Sow'i.TiSS'^t 


irefully  excluded.     This 


age  of  Catullus,  Terence,  and 


Lucretius,  ap<rthat  of  Statius  or  Claudian ;  and 
in  our  ow^r^ouutry,  in  the  age  of  Shakspcare 
and  Bymmont  and  Fletcher,  and  that  of  Donne 
and  iZowley,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope.  I  will  not 
talteupon  me  to  determine  the  exact  import  of 
promise  which,  by  the  act  of  writing  in 
e,  an  Author^  in  the  present  day  makes  to 
his  reader :  but  it  will  undoubtedly  appear,  to 
many  persons  that  I  have  not  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  an  engagement  thus  voluntarily  con- 
tracted. They  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology  of  many 
modern  writers,  if  they  persist  in  reading  this 
liook  to  its  conclusion,  will,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently have  to  struggle  with  feelings  of 
strangeness  and  awkwardness :  they  will  look 
round  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  in- 
quire by  what  species  of  courtesy  these  attempts 
can  be  permitted  to  assume  that  title.  I  hope 
therefore  the  reader  will  not  censure  me  lor 
attempting  to  state  what  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  perform  ;  and  also  (as  far  as  the 
limits  of  a  preface  will  permit)  to  explain  some 
of  the  chief  reasons  which  have  determined  me 
in  the  choice  of  my  purpose :  that  at  least  he 
may  be  spared  any  unpleasant  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, and  that  I  myself  may  be  pro- 
tected from  one  of  the  most  dishonourable 
accusations  which  can  be  brought  against  an 
Author ;  namely,  that  of  an  indolence  which 
prevents  him  from  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  is  his  duty,^  or,  when  his  duty  is  ascer- 
tained, prevents  him  from  performing  i^ 

The  principal  object,  then,  proposed  in  these 
Poems  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations 
fioui  coniuiiJU  life,  and  to  relate  or  descrlHc 
llieni,'  ihi-oti^Out,  as  far  as  was  possible  la  a 
acletiion  of  language  really  used  £y  xaea*  and, 
At  the  same  time,  to  throw  over  them  a  pg^Hftiip 
cvKyiuing'  of  Imagination,  whereby  ordliuiry 
thiaga  shrniM  t^fi  presented  to  ihc  mmd  l»  Hn 
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make  these  incidents  and  situations  interesting 
by  tfRcing'  in  them,  tnily  though  not  ostcnte- 
tirwsly,  the  primary  laws'of  our  nalucc  i  chiaOyi 
a»  far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  we 
asaociste  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Hum- 
ble and  rustic  Hft  was  generally  chosen, 
because,  in  that  condition,  the  essential  passions 
of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  re- 
straint, and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language  ;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our 
elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity,  and,  consequently,  may  be  more 
accurately  contemplated,  and  more  forcibly 
communicated  ;  because  the  manners  of  rural 
life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occu- 
pations, are  more  easily  comprehended,  and 
are  more  durable ;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated 
with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of 
nature.  Tha  lanyiaee,  too,  uf  iIiljl  wian  has 
been  adopted  ffiunfied  indeed  from  what  appear 
-ttrtJTtfs'realdefects,  from  all  lasting  and 
rational  causos  0(  dislike  or  disgust)  because 
such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best 
objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language 
is  originally  derived ;  and  because,  from  their 
rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 


circle  of  their  intercourse,*^ being  less  under 
the  influence  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their 
feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  unelaboratM 
expressjfla^  Accordingly,  such  a  language, 
arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular 
feelings,  is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more 
philosophical  language,  than  that  which  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it  by  Poets,  who  think 
tnat  they  are  conferring  honour  upon  them- 
selves and  their  art,  in  proportion  as  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of 
men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their 
own  creation.  * 

1  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sent outcry  against  the  triviality  and  meanness, 
both  of  thought  and  language,  which  some  of 
my  contemporaries  have  occasionally  introduced 
into  their  metrical  compositions ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  this  defect,  where  it  exists,  is  more 
dishonourable  to  the  Writer^s  own  character 
than  false  refinement  or  arbitrary  innovation, 
though  I  should  contend  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  far  less  pernicious  in  the  sum  of  its  con- 
sequences. From  such  verses  the  Poems  in 
these  volumes  will  be  found  distinguished  at 
least  by  one  mark  of  difference,  that  each  of 
themhasa  worth  y/«n»e^jf.  Not  tnat  i  always  ' 
began  to  Wnfc  "wiTlr  ft  dtjtilnct  purpose  formally 
conceived;  but  habits  of  meditation  have,  I 
trust,  so  prompted  and  regulated  my  feelings, 
that  my  descriptions  of  such  objects  as  strongly 
excite  those  feelings,  will  be  found  to  carry 
along  with  them  sl purpose.  If  this  opinion  be 
erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name 
of  a  Poet,  For  all  good  poetry  is  the  spou^ 
taneous  overflow'^r'  powerfuF  reelings  :  and 
though  this  be  true,  Poems  to  which  any  valire 
can  be  attached  were  never  produced  on  any 
variety  of  subjects  but  by  a  man.who,'bein^ 


unjsuaj  aspect ;  and,  furthci^  and  abo»««U,  w  jjossessed  of  more  than  usual  organic  sensi- 


DJlity,  had  also  thought  long  and  ^eeply-'  For 
our  conilnii^d  Influxes^  uf  leeling  are  modified 
and  directed  by  our  thoughts,  which  are  indeed 
the  representatives  of  all  our  past  feelings ; 
and,  as  by  contemplating  the  relation  of  these 
general  representatives  to  each  other,  we  dis- 
cover what  is  really  important  to  men,  so,  by 
the  repetition  and  continuance  of  this  act,  our 
fbelings  will  be  connected  with  important  sub- 
jects, till  at  length,  if  we  be  onginally  pos- 
sessed of  much  sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind 
will  be  produced,  that,  by  obeying  blindly  and 
mechanically  the  imptdses  of  those  habits,  we 
shall  describe  objects,  and  utter  sentiments^  of 
such  a  nature,  and  in  such  connection  with 
each  other,  that  the  tmderstanding  of  the 
Reader  must  necessarily  be  in  some  <fegree  en-, 
lightened,  and  his  afifcctions  strengthened  and' 
purified. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  these  poems 
has  a  purpose.  Another  circumstance  must  be 
mentioned  which  distinguishes  these  Poems 
from  the  popular  Poetry  of  the  day  ;  it  is  this, 
that  the  feeling  therein  developed  gi^es  import- 

*  It  is  worth  while  here  to  observe,  that  the 
affecung  parts  of  Chaucer  are  almost  always 
expressed  in  language  pure  and  universally 
intelU^ble  even  to  this  day.  ' 
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/. 


and  siti    __ 

se  modesty  thall  not  prevent  me 
from  asserting,  that  the  Reader's  attention  is 
pointed  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  far  less  for 
the  sake  of  these  particular  Poems  than  from 
the  general  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
subject  is  indeed  important !  For  the  hunuin 
mind  is  capable  of  oeinz  excited  without  the 
application  of  gross  and  violent  stimulants ; 
and  he  must  have  a  very  faint  perception  of  its 
beauty  and  dignity  who  does  not  know  this, 
and  w'ho  does  not  further  know,  that  one  being 
is  elevated  above  another,  in  proportion  as  he 
possesses  this  capability.  It  has  therefore  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  to  endeavour  to  produce  or 
enlarge  this  capability  is  one  of  the  best  services 
in  which,  at  any  period,  a  Writer  can  be  en- 
gaged :  put  this  service,  excellent  at  all  times, 
u  especially  so  at  the  present  day.  For  a 
multitude  of  causes,  unknown  to  former  times, 
are  now  acting  with  a  combined  force  to  blunt 
the  discriminating  powers  of  the  mind,  and, 
unfitting  it  for  all  voluntary  exertion,  to  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  torpor.  The  most 
effective  of  these  causes  are  the  great  national 
events  which  are  daily  taking  place,  and  the 
increasing  accumulation  of  men  in  cities,  where 
the  uniformity  of  their  occupations  produces  a 
craving  for  extraordinary  incident,  which  the 
rapid  communication  of  intelligence  hourly 
gratifies.  To  this  tendency  of  life  and  manners 
tne  literature  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the 
country  have  conformed  themselves.  The 
invaluable  works  of  our  elder  writers,  I  had 
almost  said  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  are  driven  into  neglect  oy  frantic 
novels,  sickly  and  stupid  German  Tpgedlc^ 
andHqhicres  Qj  lale  and  extryvagnn»  stope^  in 
versfi^^When  I  think  upon  this  degrading 
thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  have  spoken  of  the  feeble  endeavour 
made  in  these  volumes  to  rrnintprart|  it ;,  and, 
reflecting  upon  the  magnitUflS  &1  Ihe  general 
evil,  I  should  be  oppressed  with  no  dishonour- 
able melancholy,  had  I  not  a  deep  impression 
of  certain  inherent  and  indestructible  qualities 
of  the  human  mind,  and  likewrise  of  certain 
powers  in  the  great  andpermanent  objects  that 
act  upon  it,  which  are  eoually  inherent  and  in- 
destructible ;  and  were  tnere  not  added  to  this 
impression  a  belief,  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  evil  will  be  systematically  opposed, 
by  men  of  greater  powers,  and  with  far  more 

tingulshcd  success. 

JTaving  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subjects  and 
aim  of  these  Poems,  I  shaTrrcqncstThe  Reader's 
permission  to  apprise  him  of  a  few  circum- 
stances relating  to  their  s/^^  in  order,  among 
other  reasons,  that  he  may  not  censure  me  for 
not  havine  performed  what  I  never  attempted. 
The  Reader  will  find  that  personifications  of 
alSStfact  Tdeanr  iaicIji  ^owM-m  these  .'XQlUfB«s  ; 
•■ml  are  utterly  f^JdWed,  as  an  ordinary  device 
ta  ekiAte  the  styte,  aiid  raise  ft  abbve  prose. 
Mypuipoae  -was  to  imitate,  and,  as  tAr  hs  is 
possible,  to  .ado£l  jhe  very  language  of  men  ; 
*and  assuredly  su'cTi  personifications  do  nqt 
make  any  natural  or  regular  part  of  that 
language.  They  are,  indeed,  a  figixre  of  speech 
occasionally  prompted  by  passion,  and  I  have 


made  use  of  them  as  such  ;  bu 
oured  utterly  to  reject  them 


>uUi 
as  a 


have  endeav- 

.  mQuhaoIcal 

device  orsiyie,  or  "as  a  family  lan^ua^  which 
Writers  in  njclre  S€Cla  10  Tay  claim  \o  Zy  pre- 
scription. I  have  wished  to  keep  the  Reader 
in  the  company  of  flesh  and  blood,  persuaded 
that  by  so  doin^  I  shall  interest  him.  Others 
who  pursue  a  different  track  will  interest  him 
likewise  ;  I  do  not  interfere  with  their  claim, 
but  wish  to  prefer  a  claim  of  my  own.  There 
will  also  be  found  in  these  volumes  little  of 
what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction  ;  as  much  • 
iralnfi  has  been  taken  to  avoid  it  as  is  ordinarily 
taken  to  produce  it  ;  this  has  been  done  for  the 
reason  alreadv  alleged,  to  bring  my  language 
near  to  the  language  of  men  ;  and  further, 
because  the  pleas*'^^  whtrh  T  havt*  prnpnsgd  fp 
myself  to  impaiftr^S  of  a  kind  very  diffefcnt 
from  that  which  is  supposed  by  many  persons 
to  be  the  proper  object  of  poetry.  Without 
bein^  culpably  particular,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  give  my  Reader  a  more  exact  notion  of  the 
style  in  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to 
write,  than  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  look  steadily  at  my  sub- 
ject ;  consequently,  there  is  I  hope  in  these 
Poems  little  falsehood  of  description,  and  my 
idaas  ara  >3[pratsad4»"hwi ^uwgt  flllULi  lU  TReir 
r— paeiive  iwpsuaiieu -  pUMCHltllK  lAtlSl  Tiave 
beau  (Allied  Uy  inis''practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to 
one  property  of  all  good  poetry,  namely,  good 
sense  :  but  it  has  necessarily  cut  me  off  from  a 
lar^e  portion  of  phrases  and  figures  of  speech 
which  from  father  to  son  have  long  been  re- 
carded  as  the  common  inheritance  of  Poets.  I 
have  also  thought  it  expedient  to  restrict  my- 
self still  further,  having  abstained  from  the  use 
of  many  expressions,  in  themselves  proper  and 
beautiful,  but  which  have  been  foolishly  re- 
peated by  bad  Poets,  till  such  ^  feelings  of 
disgust  are  connected  with  them  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  by  any  art  of  association  to  overpower. 
If  in  a  poem  there  should  be  found  a 
scries  of  lines,  or  even  a  single  line,  in  which 
the  language,  though  naturally  arranged,  and 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  metre,  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  prose,  there  is  a  numerous 
class  of  critics,  who,  when  they  stumble  upon 
these  prosaisms,  as  they  call  them,  imagine 
that  they  have  made  a  notable  discovery,  and 
exult  over  the  Poet  as  over  a  man  ignorant  of 
his  own  profession.  Now  these  men  would ' 
establish  a  canon  of  criticism  which  the  Reader 
will  conclude  he  must  utterly  reject,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  pleased  with  these  volumes.  And 
it  would  be  a  most  easy  task  to  prove  to  him, 
that  not  only  the  language  of  a  kirge  portion  of 
every  good  poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated 
character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from 
that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of 
prose  when  prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated  by  in- 
numberable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poeti- 
cal writings,  even  of  Milton  himself.  To 
illustrate  tne  subject  in  a  general  manner,  I 
will  here  adduce  a  short  composition  of  Gray, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  those  who,  by  their 
reasonings,  have  attempted  to  widen  the  space  of 
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teparatton  betwixt  Prose  and  Metrical  conip>osi- 
tion,  and  was  more  than  any  other  man  curi- 
ously elaborate  in  the  structure  of  his  own 
poetic  diction. 

**  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  «hine, 
And  reddening  Phccbus  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire, 
lliese  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  different  object  da  these  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  Iteart  hut  tnine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire  ; 
Yet  mommg  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain. 
J  fruitless  mourn  to  him.  that  cantwt  liear. 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain." 

It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  only  part 
of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value  is  the  lines 
printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that, 
except  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
single  word  "  fruitless  "  for  fruitlessly,  which  is 
so  far  a  defect,  the  langtiage  of  these  lines  does 
in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  prose. 

By  the  foregoing  quotation  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  language  of  Prose  may  yet  be  well  ad- 
apted to  Poetry  ;and  it  was  previously  asserted, 
inat  a  large  portion  of  the  lancuasje  of  every 
good  poem  can  in  no  respect  dtflcr  from  that  of 
good  Prose.  We  will  go  further.  It  may  be 
safely  afHrmed.  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  any  ^w^w/MAdllRFciTiJc'Tj'ctwccii  Hic  laji- 

"^"^IVlI^l"-!,'*''. ' 'Ull'TPr'lf ''*r'lllTl"'^*^'^f'  T^c are 
ftftl a ^tTl r .-icTn 5 1 !i e  r CSC m bl n n cc  between  Poetry 
and  Painting,  and,  accordin;;ly,  we  call  them 
Sisters :  but  where  shall  we  find  bonds  of  con- 
nection sufliciently  strict  to  typify  the  aflinity 
betwixt  metrical  and  prose  composition  ?  They 
both  speak  by  and  to  the  sanie  org.nns  ;  the 
bodies  m  which  both  of  them  are  clothed  may 
be  said  to  be  of  the  same  substance,  their 
affections  arc  kindred,  and  almost  identical,  not 
necessarily  differing  even  in  degree  ;  Poetry  * 
sheds  no  tears  "such  as  Angels  weep,"  but 
natural  and  human  tears;  she  can  boast  of  no 
celestial  ichor  that  distinguishes  her  vital  juices 
from  those  of  prose  :  the  same  human  blood 
circulates  through  the  veins  of  them  both. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme  and  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  themselves  constitute  a  distinction 
which  overturns  what  has  just  been  said  on  the 
strict  affinity  of  metrical  language  with  that  of 
prose,  and  paves  the  way  for  other  artificial 
distinctions  which  the  mind  vohmtarily  admits, 
I  answer  that  the  language  of  such  Poetry  as 
is  here  recommended  is,  as  far  as  is  possible, 


*  I  here  use  the  word  "Poetry"  (thooch 
against  my  own  judgment)  as  opposed  to  the 
word  Prose,  and  synonymous  with  metrical 
composition.  But  much  confusion  has  been  in- 
troduced into  criticism  by  this  contradistinction! 
of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead  of  the  more  phil 
sophical  one  of  Poetry  and  Matter  of  Fact,  o 
Science.  The  only  strict  antithesis  to  Prose  is 
Metre ;  nor  is  this>  in  truth,  a  strict  antithesis, 
because  lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  naturally 
occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  them,  even  were  it  desirable. 


a  selection  of  the  language  really  spoken  by 
men :  that  this  selection,  wherever  it  is  made 
with  true  taste  and  feeling,  will  of  itself  form  a 
distinction  far  greater  than  would  at  first  be 
imagined,  and  will  entirely  separate  the  com- 
position from  the  vulgarity  and  meanness  of 
ordinary  life  :  and,  if  metre  be  superadded 
thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissimilitude  will  be 
produced  altogether  sufficient  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  rational  mind.  What  other  distinction 
would  we  have ?  Whence  is  it  to  come?  And 
where  is  it  to  exist?  Not,  g«i^?ty;-— h^ix  ihp 
Poet  speaks  through  the  mouths  of  his  char- 
acters :  it  cannot  he  necessary  here,  either  for 
elevation  of  style,  or  any  of  its  supposed  orna- 
ments :  for,  if  the  Poet's  subject  be  j  udiciousi/ 
chosen,  it  will  naturally,  ancl  upon  btoccasion, 
lead  him  to  passions  the  language  of  which,  if 
selected  truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily 
be  dignified  and  variegated,  and  alive  witn 
metaphors  and  figures.  ■  I  forbear  to  spteak  of 
an  incongruity  which  would  shock  the  intelli- 
gent Reader,  should  the  Poet  interweave  any 
foreign  splendour  of  his  own  with  that  which 
the  passion  naturally  suggests :  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  such  addition  is  unnecessary.  And, 
surely,  it  is  more  probable  that  those  passages, 
which  with  propriety  abound  with  metaphors 
and  figures,  will  have  their  due  effect,  if,  upon 
other  occasions  where  the  passions  are  of  a 
milder  character,  the  style  also  be  subdued  and 
temperate. 

But,  as  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  give  by 
the  Poems  now  presented  to  the  Reader  must 
depend  entirely  on  just  notions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and,  as  it  is  in  itself  of  high  importance  to 
our  taste  and  moral  feelings,  I  cannot  content 
myself  with  these  detached  remarks.  And  if, 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to 
some  that  my  labour  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without 
enemies,  such  persons  may  be  reminded,  that, 
whatever  be  the  language  outwardly  holden  by 
men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which  I 
am  wishing  to  c«taTjTIsh  is  almost  unknown.  If 
my  conclusions  are  admitted,  and  carried  as  far 
as  they  must  be  carried  if  admitted  at  all,  our 
judgments  concerning  the  works  of  the  greatest 
Pocis  both  ancient  and  modem  will  be  far 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  both 
when  we  praise,  and  when  we  censure:  and  our 
moral  feelings  influencing  and  influenced  by 
these  judgments  will,  I  believe,  be  corrected 
and  purified. 

^  Taking  up  the  subject,^  then,  upon  general 
grounds,  let  me  ask,  what  is  meant  hy  the  word 
Poet?  \Vhat  is  a  Poet?  To  whom  does  he 
address  himself?  And  what  language  is  to  be 
expected  from  him?— He  is  a  man  speaking  to 
men :  a  man,  it  is  true,  endowed  with  more 
lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
ness, whe  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  soal,  than 
are  supposed  to  be  common  among  mankind  ; 
a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  voK- 
tions,  and  who  rejoices  more  than  other  men 
in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him  ;  delighting  to 
contemplate  similar  volitions  and  passions  as  _ 
manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the  Universe,  ^ 
and  habitually  impelled  to  create  them  where 
he  does  not  find  them.    To  these  qualities  he  - 
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has  added  a  dispoation  to  be  affected  more 
than  other  men  by  absent  things  as  if  they  were 
present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in  himself 
passions,  which  are  indeed  far  from  being  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  real  events,  yet 
(especially  in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympa- 
thy Which  are  pleasing  and  delightful)  do  more 
nearly  resemble  the  passions  produced  by  real 
events^  than  any  thing  which,  from  the  motions 
of  their  own  minds  merely,  other  men  are  ac- 
customed to  feel  in  themselves : — whence,  and 
from  practice,  he  has  acquired  a  greater  readi- 
ness and  power  in  expressing  what  he  thinks 
and  feels,  and  especially  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  from  the 
structure  of  his  own  mind,  arise  in  him  without 
immediate  external  excitement. 

But  whatever  portion  of  this  faculty  we  may 
suppose  even  the  greatest  Poet  to  possess, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  language  which 
it  Mfill  suggest  to  him,  must  often,  in  liveliness 
and  truth,  (all  short  of  that  which  is  uttered  by 
men  in  real  life,  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
those  passions,  certain  shadows  of  which  the 
Poet  thus  produces,  or  feels  to  be  produced,  in 
himself. 

However  exalted  a  notion  we  would  wish  to 
cnerish  of  the  character  of  a  Poet,  it  is  obvious, 
that  while  he  describes  and  imitates  passions,  his 
^  employment  is  in  some  degree  mechanical,  com- 
paned  with  the  freedom  and  power  of  real  and 
substantial  action  and  suffering.  So  that  \i  will 
be  the  wish  of  the  Poet  to  mng  his  feelings 
near  to  those  of  the  persons  whose  feelings  he 
describes,  nay,  for  snort  spaces  of  time,  per- 
haps, to  let  himself  slip  into  an  entire  delusion, 
and  even  confound  and  identify  his  own  feelings 
with  theirs;  modifying  only  the  language  which 
is  thus  suggested  to  him  by  a  consideration 
that  he  describes  for  a  particular  purpose,  ihat 
of  giving  pleasure.  Here,  then,  ne  will  apply 
^h'T^^^^r^^'r'^^^'CfititTjn  "•fi^'h  hasbeen already. 
insisted  upon.  He  will  depend  upon,  this  for 
leuiuvilig  wlMkt  would  otherwise  be  painful  of 
disgusting  in  the  passion ;  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  DO  necessity  to  trick  out  or  to  elevate  nature: 
and,  the  more  industriously  he  applies  this  prin- 
ciple, the  deeper  will  be  his  faith  that  no  words, 
wnich  his  fancy  or  imagination  can  siiggest,  will 
be  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are  the 
rminnrinnir  nf  rTnli*jmd  tr'th 

But  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  general  spirit  of  these  remarks,  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Poet  to  produce  upon 
all  occa»ons  language  as  exquisitely  Atted  for 
the  passion  as  that  which  the  real  passion  itself 
suggests,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  consider 
himself  as  in  the  situation  of  a  translator,  who 
does  not  scruple  to  substitute  excellencies  of 
another  kind  ior  those  which  are  unattainable 
by  him ;  and  endeavours  occasionally  to  sur- 
pass his  original,  in  order  to  make  some  amends 
lor  the  general  inferiority  to  which  he  feels  that 
he  mtist  submit  But  this  would  be  to  encourage 
idleness  and  unmanly  despair,  further,  it  is 
the  language  of  men  who  speak  "of  what  they 
do  not  understand  ;  who  taltc  of  Poetry  as  of  a 
matter  of  anvusement  and  idle  pleasure ;  who 
will  converse  with  us  as  gravely  idx>ut  a  iasU 
for  Poetry,  as  they  express  it«  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope-dancing, 


or  Frontiniacor  Sherry.     Aristotle,  I  have  been 
told,  has  said,  that  Poetry  is  the  most  philoso- 
phic of  all  writing :  it  is  so :  its  object  is  truth, 
not  individual  and  local,  but  general,  and  oper- 
ative; not  standinj^  upon  external  testimony, 
but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  passion ; 
truth  which  U  its  own  testimony,  which  gives 
competedte'aml  con'.dence  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  it  appea^«»  and  receives  them  from  the 
same  tribunal.  Foetry  is  the  image  of  man  and 
nature,    l^e  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  wa^  . 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  Biographer  and  Historian, 
and  of  their  consequent  utility,  are  incalculably 

greater  than  those  which  are  to  be  encountered 
y  the  Poet  who  comprehends  the  dignity  of 
his  art.  The  Poet  writes  under  one  restriction 
only,  namely,  the  necessity  of  giving  imme- 
diate pleasure  to  a  human  Being  possessed  of 
that  information  which  may  be  expected  Yrom 
him,  not  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  mariner,  an 
astronomer,  or  a  natural  philosopher,  but  as- a 
Man»  Except  this  one  restriction,  there  is  no 
object  standing  between  the  Poet  and  the  image 
of  things :  between  this,  and  the  Biographer  and 
Historian,  there  are  a  thousand. 

Nor  let  this  necessity  of  producing  immediate 
pleasure  be  considered  as  a  degradation  of  the 
Poet's  art  It  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledgntent  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  an 
acknowledgment  the  more  sincere,  because  |R>t> 
formal,  but  indirect  ;  it  is  a  task  light  and  eaiy 
to  him  who  looks  at  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
love  :  further,  it  is  a  homage  paid  to  the  native 
and  naked  dignity  of  man,  to  the  grand  ele- 
mentary principle  of  pleasure^  by  which  he 
knows,  and  feels,  and  lives,  and  moves.  Wo 
have  no  .sympathy  but  what  is  propagated  by 
pleasure  :  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  ;  but 
wherever  we  sympathise  with  pain,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sympathy  is  produced  and  car- 
ried on  by  subtle  combinations  with  pleasure. 
We  have  no  knowledge,  that  is,  no  general 
principles  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  par- 
ticular facts,  but  what  has  been  built  up  by 
pleasure,  and  exists  in  us  by  pleasure  alone. 
The  Man  of  science,  the  Chemist  and  Mathe- 
matician, whatever  difficulties  and  disgusts  they 
may  have  had  to  struggle  with,  know  and  feel 
this.  However  painful  may  be  the  objects  with 
which  the  Anatomist's  knowledge  is  connected, 
he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  pleasure:  and 
where  he  has  no  pleasure  he  has  no  knowledge. 
What  then  does  the  Poet  ?  He  considers  man 
and  the  objects  that  surround  him  as  acting  and 
re-acting  upon  each  other^  so  as  to  produce  an 
infinite  complexity  of  pain  and  pleasure  ;  he 
considers  man  in  his  own  nature  and  in  his  ordi- 
nary life  as  contemplating  this  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  immediate  knowledge,  with  certain 
convictions,  intuitions,  and  deductions,  whic^ 
from  habit  acquire  the  riuality  of  intuitions  ;  he 
considers  him  as  looking  upon  this  complex 
scene  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  finding 
every  where  objects  that  immediately  excite  in 
him  sympathies  which,  from  the  necessities  of 
his  nature,  are  accompanied  by  an  overbalance 
of  enjoyment 

To  thM  knowledge  which  all  men  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  these  .sympathies  in  which, 
without  any  other  discipline  than  that  of  our 
daily  life,  we  are  fitted  to  take  delight,    the 
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Poet  principally  directs  his  attention.  He  con- 
siders man  and  nature  as  essentially  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  the  mind  of  man  as  naturally 
the  mirror  of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting 
properties  of  nature.  And  thus  the  Poet, 
prompted  by  this  feeling  of  pleasure,  which 
accompanies  him  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  studies,  converses  with  general  nature, 
with  affections  akin  to  those,  which,  through 
labour  and  length  of  time,  the  Man  of  science 
has  raised  up  in  himself,  by  conversing  with 
those  particular  parts  of  nature  which  are  the 
ob  ects  of  his  studies.  The  knowledge  both  of 
the  Poet  and  the  Man  of  science  is  pleasure  ; 
bat  the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves  to  us  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  existence,  our  natural 
and  unalienable  inheritance- ;  the  other  is  a  per- 
sonal  and  individual  acquisition,  slow  to  come 
to  us,  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy 
connecting  us  with  our  fellow*beings.  The 
Man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and 
unknown  benefactor  ;  he  cherishes  and  loves  xi. 
in  his  solitude :  the  Poet,  singing  a  son^  in 
which  all  human  beings  jom  with  him,  rejoices 
in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our  visible  friend 
and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the  breath 
and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned exj>ression  which  is  in  the  counte- 
nance of  all  Science.  Emphatically  may  it  be 
said  of  the  Poet,  as  Shakspcare  hath  said  of 
man,  "  that  he  looks  before  and  after."  He  is 
the  rock  of  defence  for  human  nature  ;  an 
upholder  and  preserver,  carrying  every  where 
with  him  relationship  and  love.  In  spite  of 
difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of  language  and 
manners,  of  laws  and  customs:  in  spite  of 
things  silently  gone  out  of  mind,  and  things 
violently  destroyed ;  the  Poet  binds  together  by 
passion  and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of 
numan  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the  wh6le 
earth,  and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the 
Poet's  thoughts  are  every  where ;  though  the 
eyes  and  senses  of  man  are,  it  is  true,  his 
favourite  guides,  yet  he  will  follow  whereso- 
ever he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in 
which  to  move  his  wings.  Poetry  is  the  first 
and  last  of  all  knowledge — it  is  as  immortal  as 
the  heart  of  man.  If  the  labours  of  Men  of 
science  should  ever  create  any  material  revolu- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in 
the  impressions  which  we  habitually  receive, 
the  Poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  pre- 
sent :  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  df 
the  Man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general 
indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side, 
carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects 
of  the  science  itself.  I'lie  remotest  discoveries 
of  the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  or  Mineralogist, 
will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the  Poet's  art  as 
any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the 
time  snould  ever  come  when  these  things  shall 
be  familiar  to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  pal- 
pably material  to  us  as  enjoying  and  suffering 
beings.  If  the  time  shouM  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarised  to 
men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  Poet  will  lend  his 
divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will 
welcome  the  Being  thus  producedi  as  a  dear 


and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of  man.— 
It  is  not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  any  one, 
who  holds  that  sublime  notion  of  Poetry  which 
I  have  attempted  to  convey,  will  break  in  upon 
the  sanctity  and  truth  of  his  pictures  by  transi- 
tory and  accidental  omzunents,  and  endeavour 
to  excite  admiration  of  himself  by  arts,  the 
necessity  of  which  must  manifestly  depend 
upon  the  assumed  meanness  of  his  subject. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  applies  to  Poetry 
in  general ;  but  especially  to  those  parts,  of 
composition  where  the  Poet  speaks  through 
the  mouths  of  his  characters ;  and  upon  thiy 
point  it  appears  to  authorise  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  few  persons  of  good  sense,  who 
would  not  allow  that  the  dramatic  parts  of 
composition  are  defective,  in  proportion  as  they 
deviate  from  the  real  language  of  nature,  and 
are  coloured  by  a  diction  of  the  Poet's  own, 
either  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual  Poet  or 
belonging  simply  to  Poets  in  general ;  to  a 
body  of  men  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  composition  being  in  metre,  it  is  expected 
will  employ  a  particular  language. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  dramatic  parts  of  coih- 

E>sition  that  we  look  for  this  distinction  9/ 
nguage;  but  still  it  nay  be  proper  arid 
necessary  where  the  Poet  speaks  to  us  in  his 
own  person  and  character.  To  this  I  answer 
by  referring  the  Reader  to  the  description 
before  given  of  a  Poet  Among  the  qualities 
there  enumerated  as  principally  conducing  to 
form  a  Poet,  is  imphed  nothing  differingin 
kind  from  other  men,  but  only  in  degree.  The 
sum  of  what  was  said  is,  that  the  Poet  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  other  men  by  a  greater 
promptness  to  think  and  feel  without  immediate 
external  ^citement,  and  a  greater  power  ia 
expressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are 
produced  in  him  in  that  manner.  But  these 
passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  are  the 
general  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.  And  with  what  arc  they  connected? 
Undoubtedly  with  our  moral  sentiments  and 
animal  sensations,  and  with  the  c3iuscs  which 
excite  these  ;  witn  the  operations  of  the  el^ 
ments,  and  the  appearances  of  the  visible 
universe ;  with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat, 
with  loss  of  friends  and  kindred,  with  iniunct 
and  resentments,  gratitude  and  hope,  with  teat 
and  sorrow.  These,  and  the  like,  are  the 
sensations  and  objects  which -the  Poet  de- 
scribes, as  they  are  the  sensations  of  other  men, 
and  the  objects  which  interest  them.  The 
Poet  thinks  and  feels  in  the  spirit  of  human 
passions.  How,  then,  can  his  language  differ 
in  any  material  degree  from  that  of  all  other 
men  who  feel  vividly  and  see  clearly?  It 
might  be  proved  that  it  is  impossible.  But 
supposing  that  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Poet 
might  then  be  aHowed  to  use  a  peculiar 
language  when  expressing  his  feelings  for  his 
own  gratification,  or  that  of  men  like  himseIC 
But  Poets  do  not  write  for  Poets  alone,  but  for 
men.  Unless  therefore  we  are  advocates  Ibr 
that  admiration  which  subsists  upon  ignorance, 
and  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  hearing 
what  we  do  not  understand,  the  Poet  must 
descend  from  this  supposed  height ;  and,  in 
order  to  excite  rationaJ  sympathy,  be  must  ex- 
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5ress  himself  as  other  men  express  themselves, 
'o  this  it  may  be  added,  that  while  he  is  only 
aelectuig  from  the  real  language  of  men,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  composing 
mccurately  in  the  spirit  of  such  selection,  he  is 
treading  upon  safe  ground,  and  we  know  what 
we  are  to  expect  from  him.  Our  feelings  are 
the  same  with  respect  to  metre ;  for,  as  it  may 
be  proper  to  remind  the  Reader,  the  distinction 
of  metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like 
that  which  is  produced  by  what  is  usually 
called  POETIC  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject 
to  infinite  caprices  upon  which  no  calculation 
whatever  can  be  made.  In  the  one  case,  the 
Reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Poet, 
respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may 
choose  to  connect  witn  the  passion ;  whereas, 
in  the  other,  the  metre  obeys  certain  laws,  to 
which  the  Poet  and  Reader  both  willingly  sub- 
mit because  they  are  certain,  and  because  no 
interference  is  made  by  them  with  the  passion 
but  such  as  the  concurring  testimony  of  ages 
has  shown  to  heighten  and  improve  the 
pleasure  which  co-exists  with  it. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  answer  an  obvious 
question,  namely,  Why,^  professing  these 
opinions,  have  I  written  in  verse?  To  this, 
in  addition  to  such  answer  as  is  included  in 
what  has  been  already  said,  I  reply,  in  the_  Arst 
place,  Because,  however  I  may  nave  restricted 
myself,  there  is  still  left  open  to  me  what  con- 
fessedly constitutes  the  most  valuable  object  of 
all  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the 
great  and  universal  ]>as5ions  of  men,  (he  most 
general  and  interesting  of  their  occupations, 
and  the  entire  world  of  nature  before  me — to 
supply  endless  combinations  of  forms  and 
imagery.  ^  Now,  supi>osing  for  a  moment  that 
whatever  if  interesting  in  these  objects  may  be 
as  vividly  described  in  prose,  why  should  I  be 
condemned  for  attempting  to  superadd  to  such 
description,  the  charm  which,  by  the  consent 
of  all  nations,  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
metrical  language  ?  To  this,  by  such  as  are 
yet  unconvinced,  it  may  be  answered  that  a 
very  small  part  of  the  pleasure  given  by  Poetry 
depends  upon  the  metre,  and  that  it  is  inju- 
dicious to  write  in  metre,  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied with  the  other  artificial  distinctions  of 
style  with  which  metre  is  iisually  accompanied, 
and  that,  by  such  deviation,  more  will  be  lost 
from  the  shock  which  will  therebv  be  given  to 
the  Reader's  associations  than  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  any  pleasure  which  he  can  derive 
from  the  general  power  of  numbers.  In  answer 
to  those  who  still  contend  for  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  metre  with  certain  appropriate 
colours  of  style  in  oroer  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  appropriate  end,  and  who  also,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  under-rate  the  power  of  metre 
in  itself,  it  might,  perhaps,  as  far  as  relates  to 
these  Volumes,  have  been  almost  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  poems  are  extant,  written  upon 
more  humble  subjects,  and  in  a  still  more 
naked  and  simple  style,  which  have  continued 
to  give  pleasure  from  generation  to  generation. 
Now,  if  nakedness  and  simplicity  be  a  defect, 
the  fact  here  mentioned  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  poems  somewhat  less  naked  and 
simple  are  capable  of  affording  pleasure  at  the 
present  day ;  and,  what  I  wisued  chhjiy  to 


attempt,  at  present,  was  to  justify  myself  for 
having  written  under  the  impression  of  this 
belief. 

But  various  causes  might  be  pointed  out  why, 
when  the  style  is  manly,  and  the  subject  of 
some  importance,  words  metrically  arranged 
will  long  continue  to  impart  such  a  pleasure  to 
mankind  as  he  who  proves  the  extent  of  that 
pleasure  will  be  desirous  to  impart.  The  end  of 
Poetry  is  to  produce  excitement  in  co-existence 
with  an  overbalance  of  pleasure ;  but,  by  the 
suppasition,  excitement  is  an  unusual  and  irre> 
gular  state  of  the  mind  ;  ideas  and  feelings  do 
not,  in  that  state,  succeed  each  other  in  accus- 
tomed order.  If  the  words,  however,  by  which 
this  excitement  is  produced  be  in  themselves 
powerful,  or  the  images  and  feelings  have  an 
undue  proportion  of  pain  connected  with 
them,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  excite- 
ment may  be  carried  oeyond  its  proper 
bounds.  Now  the  co-presence  of  something 
regular,  something  to  which  the  mind  has  been 
accustomed  in  various  moods  and  in  a  less  ex- 
cited state,  cannot  but  have  great  efficacy  in 
tempering  and  restraining  the  passion  by  an  in- 
tertexture  of  ordinary  feeling,  and  of  feeling 
not  strictly  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
passion.  This  is  unquestionably  true;  and 
hence,  though  the  opinion  will  at  first  appear 
paradoxical,  from  the  tendency  of  metre  to  di- 
vest language,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  its  reality, 
and  thus  to  throw  a  sort  of  half-consciousness 
of  unsubstantial  existence  over  the  whole  com- 
position, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  more 
pathetic  situations  and  sentiments,  that  is,  those 
which  have  a  greater  proportion  of  pain  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  endured  in  metrical 
composition,  especially  in  rhyme,  than  in  prose ' 
I'he  metre  of  the  old  ballads  is  very  artless ': 
yet  they  contain  many  passages  which  would 
illustrate,  this  opinion  ;  and,  I  hope,  if  the  fol- 
lowing Poems  be  attentively  perused,  similar 
instances  will,  be  found  in  them.  This  opinion 
may  be  furthei*>^ustrated  by  appealing  to  the 
Reader's  own  exp^t^^lfce  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  comes  to  C^kfc-P^rusal  of  the  distress- 
ful parts  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  the  Gamester ; 
while  Shakspeare's  writings,  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic scenes,  never  act  upon  us,  as  pathetic, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure — an  effect  which, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  small,  but  con- 
tinual and  regular  impulses  of  pleasurable  sur- 
prise from  the  metrical  arrangement. — On  the 
other  hand  (what  it  must  be  allowed  will  much 
more  frequently  happen)  if  the  Poet's  words 
should  be  incommensurate  with  the  passion, 
and  inadequate  to  raise  the  Reader  to  a  height 
of  desimble  excitement,  then,  (unless  the  Poet's 
choice  of  his  metre  has  been  grossly  injudicious) 
in  the  feelings  of  pleasure  which  the  Reader 
has  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  metre  in 
general,  and  in  the  feeling,  whether  cheerful 
or  melancholy,  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  connect  with  that  particular  movement  of 
metre,  there  will  be  found  something  which 
will  greatly  contribute  to  impart  passion  to  the 
words,  and  to  effect  the  complex  end  which  the 
Poet  proposes  to  himself. 

If  I  had  undertaken  a  systematic  defence 
of  the  theory  here  maintained,  it  would  have 
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been  my  duty  to  develop  the  various  causes 
upon  which  the  pleasure  received  from  metrical 
language  depends.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
causes  is  to  be  reckoned  a  principle  which  must 
be  well  known  to  those  who  hiave  made  any 
of  the  Arts  the  object  of  accurate  reflection  ; 
namely,  the  pleasure  which "ttlC'iinnd  derives" 
from  Uie  perception  of  similitude  in  dissimili- 
tude. This  principle  is  the  great  spring  of  the 
activity  of  ouTlfmnSS,  and  their  chief  feeder. 
From  this  principle  the  direction  of  the  sexual 
appetite,  and  all  the  passions  connected  with  it, 
take  their  origin  :  it  is  the  life  of  our  ordinary 
conversation;  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
similitude  in  dissimilitude,  and  dissimilitude  in 
similitude  are  perceived,  depend  our  taste  and 
our  moral  feelings.  It  would  not  be  a  useless 
employment  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  con- 
sideration of  metre,  and  to  show  that  metre  is 
hence  enabled  to  afford  much  pleasure,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  that  pleasure  is  pro- 
duced. But  my  limits  w^ill  not  permit  me  to 
enter  upon  this  subject,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  ^neral  summary. 

I  have  said  that  po«ry  Is  the  spontaneous 
>.  overflow  of  powerful  feelings :  it  takes  its  origin 

from  emption  recollected  in  tranquillity  :  the 
cmoti&n  is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  re- 
action, the  tranquillity  gradually  disappears, 
and  an  cmo^pn.  kindred  to  that  which  was  be- 
fore the' subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
produced,  and  docs  itself  actuallv^^st  in  the 
mind.  In  thisTTBwd  successful  composition 
generally  begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to  this 
It  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  emotion,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  in  whatever  degree,  from  various 
cauKcs,  is  qualified  by  various  pleasures,  so  that 
in  describing  any  passions  whatsoever,  which 
are  voluntarily  described,  the  mind  will,  upon 
the  whole,  be  in  a  state  ofemjj)jtiBfiat|  If  Na- 
ture be  thus  cautious  to  i^WserVe  lii  a  state  of 
enjoyment  a  being  .so  employed,  the  Poet  ought 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  held  forth  to  him,  and 
ought  especially  to  take  care,  that,  whatever 
passions  he  communicates  to  his  Reader,  those 
passions  if  his  Reader's  mind  be  sound  and 
vigorous,  should  always  be  accompanied  with 
an  overbalance  of  pleasure^  Now  the  music  of 
harmonious  metrical  language,  the  sense  of 
difficulty  overcome,  and  the  blind  association 
of  pleasure  which  has  been  previously  received 
from  works  of  rhyme  or  metre  of  the  same  or 
similar  construction,  an  indistinct  perception 
perpetually  renewed  of  language  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  real  life,  and  yet,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  metre,  differing  from  it  so  widely 
—all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  complex 
feeling  of  deliglit,  which  is  of  the  most  import- 
ant use  in  tempering  the  painful  feeling  always 
found  intermingled  with  powerful  dcscriotions 
of  the  deeper  {passions.  This  cfTcct  is  always 
producc(n?rpHThcircand  impassioned  poetry  ; 
while,  in  lighter  compositions,  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  with  which  the  Poet  manages  his 
numbers  are  themselves  confessedly  a  principal 
soiM-ce  of  the  gratification  of  the  Reader.  All 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  effected  by  affirming,  what  few 
persons  will  deny,  that,  of  two  descriptions, 
cither  of  passions,  manners,  or  characters,  each 
of  them  equally  well  executed,  the  one  in  prose 


and  the  other  in  verse,  the  verse  will  be  read  a 
hundred  times  where  the  prose  is  read  once, 
r^  Having  thus  explained  a  few  of  my  reasons 
h»r  writing  in  verse,  and  why  I  have  chosMt 
sulofifiUiuUlELfiQjai&pn  hrj^and  endeavoured  to 
"bring  my  language  near  to  the  real  language  ol 
men,  If  I  ha>'c  been  'too  liuimlc'iii  lSfQU)iii|r  my 
mnrcause,  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  treat- 
ing a  subject  of  general  interest ;  and  for  this 
reason  a  few  words  shall  be  added  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  these  pnrticular  poems,  and  to 
some  defects  which  will  probably  be  found  in 
them.  I  am  sensible  that  my  associations  must 
have  sometimes  been  particular  instead  of 
general,  and  that,  consequently,  giving  to 
things  a  false  importance,  I  may  have  sometimes 
written  upon  unworthy  subjects ;  but  I  am  less 
apprehensive  on  this  account,  than  that  my 
language  may  frequently  have  suflfered  from 
those  arbitrarjr  connections  of  feelings  and 
ideas  with  particular  words  and  phrases^  from 
which  no  man  can  altogether  protect  himself. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  some  instances, 
feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous,  may  be  given  to 
my  Readers  by  expressions  which  appeared  to 
me  tender  and  pathetic.  Such  faultyexpressions, 
were  I  convinced  they  were  faulty  at  present, 
and  that  they  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
so,  I  would  willingly  take  all  reasonable  pains 
to  correct.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  make  these 
alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  few 
individuals,  or  even  of  certain  classes  of  men  t 
for  where  the  understanding  of  an  Author  is 
not  convinced,  or  his  feelings  altered,  this  can- 
not be  done  without  great  injury  to  himself: 
for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and  support ; 
and,  if  he  set  them  aside  in  one  instance,  he 
may  be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind 
shall  lose  all  confidence  in  itself,  and  become 
utterly  debilitated.  I'o  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  critic  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  is 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  Poet, 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  much  greater  degree :  for 
there  can  be  no  presumption  in  saying  of  most 
readers,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages  of 
meaning  through  which  words  have  passed,  oi^ 
with  the  fickleness  or  stability  of  the  relations 
of  particular  ideas  to  each  other ;  and,  above 
all,  since  thev  are  so  much  less  interested  in 
the  subject,  they  may  decide  lightly  and  care- 
lessly. 

Long  as  the  Reader  has  been  detained,  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  caution  him  against 
a  mode  of  false  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  Poetry,  in  which  the  language  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  life  and*  nature.  Such  verses 
have  been  triumphed  over  in  parodies,  of  which 
Dr  Johnson's  stanza  is  a  fair  specimen : — 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

Immediately  under  these  lines  let  us  place 
one  of  the  most  justly-admired  stanzas  of  the 
*' Boies  in  ik€  lyoodr 

"These  pretty  Babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down ; 
But  never  more  they  saw  the  Man' 
Approaching  from  the  Town." 
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lu  both  these  stanzas  the  words,  and  the 
order  of  the  words,  in  no  respect  differ  irom  the 
most  unimpassioned  conversation.  There  are 
words  in  bot)^  for  example,  "  the  Strand,"  and 
"the  Town,'  connected  with  none  but  the 
most  familiar  ideas ;  yet  the  one  stanza  we 
admit  as  admirable,  and  the  other  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  superlatively  contemptible. 
Whence  arises  this  difTercncc  f  Not  from  the 
metre,  not  from  the  langiiase,  not  from  the 
order  of  the  words  ;  but  ^tne  maiier  expressed 
in  Dr  Johnson's  stanza  is  contempiiWe.  ^  The 
proper  method  of  treating  trivial  and  simple 
verses,  to  which  Dr  Johnson's  stanza  would  be 
a  fair  parallelism,  is  not  to  say,  this  is  a  bad 
kind  of  poetry,  or,  this  is  not  poetry  ;  but,  this 
wants  sense  ;  it  is  neither  interesting  in  itself, 
nor  can  Ifad  to  any  thing  interesting;  the 
images  neither  originate  in  that  sane  state  of 
feehng  which  arises  out  of  thought,  nor  can 
excite  thought  or  feeling  in  the  Reader.  This 
is  the  only  sensible  *manncr  of  dealing  with 
such  verses-  Why  trouble  yourself  about  the 
species  till  you  have  previously  decided  upon 
the  eenus  ?  \Vhy  take  pains  to  prove  that  an 
ape  IS  not  a  Newton,  when  it  is  self-evident 
that  he  is  not  a  man  ? 

One  request  I  must  make  of  my  reader, 
which  is,  that  in  judgixig  these  Poems  he  would 
decide  by  his  own  feelings  genuinelv,  and  not 
by  reflection  upon  what  will  probably  be  the 
judgment  of  others.  How  common  is  it  to  hear 
a  person  say,  I  myself  do  not  object  to  this 
style  of  composition,  or  this  or  that  expression, 
but,  to  such  and  such  classes  of  people  it  will 
ai>pear  mean  or  ludicrous !  This  mode  of 
criticism,  so  destructive  of  all  sound  unadulte- 
rated judgment^  is  almost  universal :  let  the 
Reader  then  abide,  independently,  by  his  own 
feelings,  and,  if  he  finds  himself  affected,  let 
him  not  suffer  such  conjectures  to  interfere 
with  his  pleasure. 

If  an  Author,  by  any  single  composition,  has 
impressed  us  with  respect  for  his  talents,  it  is 
useful  to  consider  this  as  affording  a  presump- 
tion, that  on  other  occasions  where  we  have 
been  displeased,  he,  nevertheless,  may  not 
have  written  ill  or  absurdly ;  and  further,  to 
^ve  him  so  much  credit  for  this  one  composi- 
tion as  may  induce  us  to  review  what  has  dis- 
pleased us,  with  more  care  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  bestowed  upon  it.  This  is  not 
only  an  act  of  justice,  but,  in  our  decisions 
upon  poetry  especially,  may  conduce,  in  a  high 
degree,  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  taste : 
for  an  accurate  taste  in  poetrv,  and  in  all  the 
other  arts,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed, 
is  an  acquired  talent,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  thought  and  a  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  best  models  of  composition. 
This  is  mentioned,  not  with  so^  ridiculous  a 
purpose  as  to  i>revent  the  most  inexperienced 
Reader  from  judging   for   himself,   (I  have 


already  said  that  I  M$^sh  him  to  judge  for 
himself;)  but  merely  to  temper  the  rashness  of 
decision,  and  to  suggest,  that,  if  Poetry  be  a 
subject  on  which  much  time  has  not  been 
bestowed,  the  judgment  may  be  erroneous ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases>  it  necessarily  will 
be  90. 

Nothing  would,  I  know,  have  so  effectually 
contributed  to  further  the  end  which  I  have  in 
view,  as  to  have  shown  of  what  kind  the  plea- 
sure is,  and  how  that  pleasure  is  produced, 
which  is  confessedly  produced  by  metrical  com- 
position essentially  dlfierent  from  that  which  I 
nave  here  endeavoured  to  recommend  :  for  the 
Reader  will  say  that  he  has  been  pleased  by 
such  composition  ;  and  what  more  can  be  done 
for  himf  The  power  of  any  art  is  limited; 
and  he  will  suspect,  that,  if  it  be  proposed  to 
furnish  him  with  new  friends,  that  can  be  only 
upon  condition  of  his  abandoning  his  old  friends. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  Reader  is  himself 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  such  composition,  composition  to 
which  he  has  peculiarly  attache<|fthe  endearing 
name  of  Poetry  ;  and  all  men  feel  an  habitual 
gratitude,  and  something  of  an  honourable 
bigotry,  for  the  objects  which  have  long  con- 
.tinued  to  please  them  :  we  not  only  wish  to  be 
pleased,  but  to  be  pleased  in  that  particular 
way  in  which  we^  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
pleased.  There  is  in  these  feelings  enough  to 
resist  a  host  of  arguments  ;  and  I  should  be  the 
less  able  to  combat  them  successfully,  as  I  am 
willing  to  allow,  that,  in  order  entirely  to  enjoy 
the  Poetry  which  I  am  recommending,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  up  much  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily enjoyed.  But,  would  my  limits  have 
permitted  me  to  point  out  how  this  pleasure  is 
produced,  many  obstacles  might  have  been 
removed-,  and  the  Reader  assisted  in  perceiv- 
ing that  the  powers  of  language  are  not  so 
limited  as  he  may  suppose  ;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  poetry  to  give  other  enjojrments,  of  a 
purer,  more  lasting,  and  more  exquisite  nature. 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  altogether 
neglected,  but  it  has  not  been  so  much  ray  pre- 
sent aim  to  prove,  that  the  interest  excited  by 
some  other  kinds  of  poetry  is  less  vivid,  and 
less  worthy  of  the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind, 
as  to  offer  reasons  for  presuming,  that  if  my 
purpose  were  fulfilled,  a  species  of  poetry  would 
be  produced,  which  is  genuine  poetry;  in  its 
nature  well  adapted  to  interest  mankind  per- 
nriancntly,  and  likewise  important  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  quality  of  its  moral  relations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  a  perusal 
of  the  Poems,  the  Reader  will  be  able  clearly 
to  perceive  the  object  which  I  had  in  view :  he 
will  determine  how  far  it  has  been  attained  : 
and,  what  is  a  much  more  important  question, 
whether  it  be  worth  attaining:  and  upon  the 
decision  of  these  two  questions  will  rest  my 
claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  Public 
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See  page  541—"  by  what  is  usually  called  Poetic  Diction." 


Perhaps,  as  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
attentive  perusal,  without  which,  confined,  as 
I  have  been,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  pre- 
face, mv  meaning  cannot  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, I  am  anxious  to  give  an  exact  notion 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  poetic  diction 
has  been  used ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  few 
words  shall  here  be  added,  concerning  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  phraseology, 
which  I  have  condemned  under  that  name. 

The  earliest  jpoets  of  all  nations  generally 
wrote  from  passion  excited  by  real  events ;  they 
wrote  naturally,  and  as  men :  feeling  powerfully 
as  they  did,  their  language  was  daring,  and 
figurative.  _  In  succeeding  times.  Poets,  and 
Men  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  Poets,  perceiving 
the  influence  of  such  language,  and  desirous  of 
producing  the  same  effect  without  being  ani- 
mated b)r  the  same  passion,  set  themselves  to 
a  mechanical  adoption  of  these  figures  of  speech, 
and  made  use  of  them,  sometimes  with  pro- 
priety, but  much  more  fret^uently  applied  them 
to  feelings  and  thoughts  with  which  they  had  no 
natural  connection  whatsoever.  A  language  was 
thus  insensibly  produced,  differing  materially 
from  the  real  language  of  men  in  any  situation. 
The  Reader  or  Hearer  of  this  distorted  lan- 
guage found  himself  in  aperturbed  and  unusual 
state  of  mind :  when  affected  by  the  genuine 
language  of  passion  he  had  been  in  a  perturbed 
and  unusual  state  of  mind  also :  in  both  cases 
he  was  willing  that  his  common  judgment  and 
understanding  should  be  laid  asleep,  and  he 
had  no  instinctive  and  infallible  perception  of 
the  true  to  make  him  reject  the  false  ;  the  one 
served  as  a  passport  for  the  other,  llie  emouon 
was  in  both  cases  delightful,  and  no  wonder  if 
he  confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  and  be- 
lieved them  both  to  be  produced  by  the  same, 
or  similar  causes.  Besides,  the  Poet  spake  to 
him  in  the  character  of  a  man  to  be  looked  up 
to,  a  man  of  genius  and  authority.  Thus,  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  causes,  this  distorted 
language  was  received  with  admiration  ;  and 
Poets,  it  is  probable,  who  had  before  contented 
themselves  for  the  most  part  with  misapplying 
only  expressions  which  at  first  had  been  dictated 
by  real  passion,  earned  the  abuse  still  further, 
and  introduced  phrases  composed  apparently 
in  the  spirit  of  the  original  figurj^tive  language 
of  passion,  yet  altogether  of  their  own  invention, 
and  characterised  bjrvarious  degrees  of  wanton 
deviation  from  good  sense  and  nature. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  language  of  the 
earliest  Poets  was  felt  to  differ  materially  from 
ordinary  language,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  it  was  really 
spoken  by  men,  language  which  the  Poet  him- 
self had  uttered  when  he  had  been  affected  by 
the  events  which  he  described,  or  which  he  had 
heard  uttered  by  those  around  him.  To  this 
l.inguas:e  it  is  probable  that  metre  of  some  sort 
or  other  was  early  superadded.  This  separated 
the  genuine  language  of  Poetry  still  further 
from  common  life,  so  that  whoever  read  or 
lieard  the  poems  of  these  earliest  Poets  felt 


himself  moved  in  a  way  in  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  be  moved  in  real  life,  and 
by  causes  manifestly  different  from  those 
which  acted  upon  him  in  real  life.  This  was 
the  great  temptation  to  all  the  corruptions 
which  have  followed :  under  the  protection  of 
this  feeling  succeeding  Poets  constructed  a 
phraseology  which  haa  one  thing,  it  is  true,  in 
common  with^  the  genuine  language  of  poetry, 
namely,  th^J^^j^a^iA^ij^rd  in  ordinary  con- 
versation ;  that  It  was  unusual.  But  the  first 
Poets,  as  I  have  said,  spake  a  Lmguage  which, 
though  unusual,  was  still  the  language  of  men. 
This  circumstance,  however,  was  disregarded 
bv  their  successors  ;  they  found  that  the^  could 
please  by  easier  means :  they  became  proud  of 
modes  of  expression  which  they  themselves  had 
invented,  aad  which  were  uttered  only  by  them- 
selves. In  process  of  time  metre  oecame  a 
symbol  or  promise  of  this  unusual  language, 
and  whoever  took  upon  him  to  write  in  metre, 
according  as  he  possessed  more  or  less  of  true 
poetic  genius,  introduced  less  or  more  of  this 
adulterated  phraseology  into  his  compositions, 
and  the  true  and  the  false  were  inseparably 
interwoven  until,  the  taste  of  men  becoming  gra- 
dually  perverted,  this  language  was  received 
as  a  natural  language :  and  at  length  by  the 
influence  of  books  upon  men,  did  to  a  certain 
degree  really  become  so.  Abuses  of  this  kind 
were  imported  from  one  nation  to  another,  and 
with  the  progress  of  refinement  this  diction  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  corrupt,  thrusting 
out  of  sight  the  plain  humanities  of  nature  by 
a  motley  masquerade  of  tricks,  quaintnesses, 
hieroglyphics,  and  enigmas. 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  pleasure  given  by  this  extra- 
vagant  and  absurcl  diction.  It  depends  upon  a 
ereat  variety  of  causes,  but  upon  none,^  per- 
haps, more  than  its  influence  m  impressing  a 
notion  of  the  peculiarity  and  exaltation  of  the 
Poet's  character,  and  in  flattering  the  Reader's 
self-love  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  sympathy 
with  that  character  ;  an  effect  which  is  accom- 
plished by  unsettling  ordinary  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  thus  assisting  the  Reader  to  approach 
to  that  perturbed  and  dizzy  state  of  mind  in 
which  if  he  does  not  find  himself,  he  imagines 
that  he  is  balkedoi  a  peculiar  enjoyment  which 
poetry  can  and  ought  to  bestow.  ^ 

The  sonnet  quoted  from  Gray,  in  the  Preface, 
except  the  lines  printed  in  Italics  consists  of 
little  else  but  this  diction,^  though  not  of  the 
worst  kind ;  and  indeed,  if  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  it  is  far  too  common  in  the 
best  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.  Perhaps 
in  no  way^  by  positive  example,  could  more 
easily  be  given  a  notion  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
phrase  /^tic  diction  than  by  referring  to  a 
comparison  between  the  metrical  paraphrase 
which  we  have  of  passages  in  the  Old  ai.d  Ne_*v 
Testament,  and  those  passages  as  they  exist  in 
our  common  Translation.  See  Popes  ** Mes- 
siah" throughout:  Prior's  'Thd  sweeter 
sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue,"  &c.,  &c., 
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**  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels  &c.,  &c.  ist  Corinthians,  chap, 
xiii.  By  way  of  immediate  example,  take  the 
following  of  Dr  Johnson  : 

"  Turn  on  the  prudent  Ant  thy  heedless  eyes. 
Observe  her  labours.  Sluggard,  and  be  wise ; 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice. 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  Summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers  ? 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose. 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  Want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  $eize  thee,  like  an  ambush'd 
foe." 

From  this  hubbub  of  words  pass  to  the  origi- 
nal. "  Go  to  the  ^t,  thou  Sluggard,  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  piidc, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  la  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 
How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  Sluggard  ?  When 
wilt  thou  arise  out  of  tny  sleep?  Yet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one- that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man."    Proverbs,  chap.  vi. 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  have  done.  It  is 
from  Cowper  s  Verses  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Alexander  Selkirk : — 

**  Religion !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  1 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard,) 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared. 

"  Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 


Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  must  visit  no  more. 

My  Friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  f 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  fhend  I  am  never  to  see." 

This  passage  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
three  dinerent  styles  of  composition.  The  first 
four  lines  are  poorly  expressed ;  some  Critics 
would  call  the  language  prosaic  ;  the  fact  is,  it 
would  be  bad  prose,  so  bad,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worse  in  metre.  The  epithet  "  church-going 
applied  to  a  bell,  and  that  by  so  chaste  a  writer 
as  Cowper,  is  an  instance  ot  the  strange  abuses 
which  Poets  have  introduced  into  their  lan- 
guage, till  they  and  their  Readers  take  them  as 
matters  of  course,  if  they  do  not  single  them 
out  expressly  as  objects  of  admiration.  The 
two  lines  "Ne'er  sighed  at  the  s<5und,"  Ac., 
are,  in  my  opinion,  an  instance  of  the  language 
of  passion  wrested  from  its  proper  use,  and, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  composition 
being  in  metre,  applied  upon  an  occasion  that 
does  not  justify  such  violent  expressions  ;  and 
I  should  condemn  the  passage,  though  |>erhaps 
few  Readers  will  agree  with  me,  as  vicious 
poetic  diction.  The  last  stanza  is  throughout 
admirably  expressed:    it   would   be    equally 

food  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  except  that  the 
Leader  has  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  seeing 
such  natural  language  so  naturally  connected 
with  metre.  The  beauty  of  this  stanza  tempts 
me  to  conclude  with  a  principle  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  has  been 
my  chief  guide  in  all  I  have  said, — namely, 
that  in  works  of  imaginatum  and  sentiment, 
for  of  thes^  onfy  have  I  been  treating,  in  pro- 
portion as  ideas  and  feelings  _  are  valuable, 
whether  the  composition  be  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  they  require  and  exact  one  and  the  same 
language.  Metre  is  but  adventitious  to  com- 
position, and  the  phraseology  for  which  that 
passport  is  necessary,  even  where  it  may  be 
^aceful  at  all,  will  be  little  valued  by  the 
judicious. 


ESSAY,  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  PREFACE. 


With  the  young  of  both  sexes.  Poetry  is, 
like  love,  a  passion  ;  but,  for  much  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  been  proud  of  its  power 
over  their  minds,  a  necessity  soon  arises  of 
breaking  the  pleasing  bondage ;  or  it  relaxes 
of  itself; — the  thoughts  bemg  occupied  in 
domestic  cares,  or  the  time  engrossed  by  busi- 
ness. Poetry  then  becomes  only  an  occasional 
recreation;  while  to  those  whose  enstence 
passes  away  in  a  course  of  fashionable  pleasure. 
It  is  a  species  of  luxurious  amusement.  In 
middle  and  declining  age,  a  scattered  number 
of  serious  persons  resort  to  poetry,  as  to  re- 
li^on,  for  a  protection  against  the  pressure  of 
trivial  employments,  and  as  a  consolation  for 
the  afflictions  of  life.  And,  lastly,  there  are 
many,  who,  having  been  enamoured  of  this  art 
in  their  youth,  have  found  leisurej  after  youth 
was  spent,  to  cultivate  general  literature ;  in 
which  poetry  has  continued  to  be  comprehended 
€u  a  study. 


Into  the  above  classes  the  Readers  of  poetry 
may  be  divided  ;  Critics  abound  in  them  all ; 
but  from  the  last  only  can  opinions  be  collected 
of  absolute  value,  and  worthy  to  be  depended 
upon,  asprophetic  of  the  destiny  of  a  new 
work.  Tne  young,  who  in  nothing  can  escape 
delusion,  are  especially  subject  to  it  in  their 
intercourse  with  Poetry.  The_  cause,  not  so 
obvious  as  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  is  the 
same  as  that  from  which  erroneous  judgments 
in  this  art,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ages, 
chiefly  proceed  ;  but  upon  Youth  it  operates 
with  peculiar  force.  Tne  approiniate  business 
of  poetry,  (which,  nevertheless,  if  genuine,  is 
as  permanent  as  pure  science,)  her  appropriate 
employment,  her  privilege  and  her  duiy^  is  to 
treat  of  things  not  as  the^  are,  but  as  they  ap- 
pear ;  not  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  but  as 
they  seem  to  exist  to  the  senses,  and  to  the 
PassioHs.  What  a  world  of  delusion  does  this 
acknowledged  obligation  prepare  for  the  inex' 
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gerienced  I  what  temptations  to  go  astray  are 
ere  held  forth  for  them  whose  thoughts  have 
been  little  disciplined  by  the  understanding, 
and  whose  feelings  revolt  from  the  sway  of 
reason  I — When  a  juvenile  Reader  is  in  the 
height  of  his  rapture  with  some  vicious  pass- 
age, should  experience  throw  in  doubts,  or 
common-sense  suggest  suspicions,  a  lurking 
consciousness  that  the  realities  of  the  Muse  are 
but  shows,  and  that  her  liveliest  excitements 
are  raised  by  transient  shocks  of  conflicting 
feeling  and  successive  assemblages  of  contra- 
dictory thoughts — is  ever  at  hand  to  justify 
extravagance,  and  to  sanction  absurdity.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  as  these  illusions  are  unavoid- 
able, and,  no  doubt,  eminently  useful  to  the 
mind  as  a  process,  what  good  can  be  gained  b^ 
making  observations,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  diminish  the  con^dence  of  youth  in  its  feel- 
ings, and  thus  to  abridge  its  innocent  and  even 
profitable  pleasures  f  The  reproach  implied  in 
the  question  could  not  be  warded  oflf,  if  Youth 
were  incapable  of  being  delighted  widi  what  is 
truly^  excellent ;  or,  if  these  errors  always 
terminated  of  themselves  in  due  season.  But, 
with  the  majority,  though  their  force  be  abated, 
they  continue  through  jife.  Moreover,  the  fire 
of  youth  is  too  vivacious  an  element  to  be 
extinguished  or  damped  by  a  philosophical 
remark  ;  and,  while  there  is  no  danger  that 
what  has  been  said  will  be  injurious  or  painful- 
to  the  ardent  and  the  confident,  it  may  prove 
beneficial  to  those  who,  being  enthusiastic,,  arc, 
at  the  same  time,  modest  and  ingenuous.  The 
intimation  may  unite  with  their  own  mis^vings 
to  regulate  their  sensibility,  and  to  bring  in, 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  arrived,  a 
more  discreet  and  sound  iudgment. 

I  f  it  should  excite  woqder  that  men  of  ability^ 
in  later  life,  whose  understanding  have  been 
rendered  acute  by  practice  in  affairs,  should  be 
so  easily  and  so  far  imposed  upon  when  they 
happen  to  take  up  a  new  work  in  verse,  this 
appears  to  be  the  cause  : — that,  having  discon- 
tinued their  attention  to  poetry,  whatever  pro- 
ifressmav  have  been  made  in  other  departments 
of  knowledge,  they  have  not,  as  to  this  art, 
advanced  in  true  discernment  beyond  the  ag;e 
of  youth.  If,  then,  a  new  poem  fall  in  their 
way,  whose  attractions  are  of  that  kind  which 
would  have  enraptured  them  during  the  heat 
of  youth,  the  judgment  not  being  improved  to 
a  degree  that  they  shall  be  disgusted,  they  are 
dazzled :  and  prize  and  cherisn  the  faults  for 
having  had  power  to  make  the  present  time 
vanish  before  them,  and  to  throw  the  mind 
back,  as  by  enchantment,  into  the  happiest 
season  of  Uk.  As  they  read,  powers  seem  to 
be  revived,  passions  are  regenerated,  and 
pleasures  restored.  The  Book  was  probably 
tftken  up  after  an  escape  from  the  burden  of 
business,  and  with  a  wish  to  foi^et  the  woHd, 
and  all  its  vexations  and  anxieties.  Having 
obtained  this  wish,  and  so  moch  more,  it  is 
hatural  that  they  should  make  report  as  they 
have  felt. 

If  Men  of  mature  age,  through  want  of  jMac- 
tice,  be  thus  easily  beguiled  into  admiration  of 
absurdities,  extravagances,  and  misplaced  orna- 
ments, thinking  it  proper  that  their  understand- 
ings should  enjoy  a  holiday,  wtute  they  are 


unbending  thetr^  minds  ■  with  verse,  it  may  be 
expected  that  such  Readera'wiU 'resemble  their 
former  selves 'also  in'strength'of  prejudice,  and 
an  inaptitude  to  be  moved  by  the  unostenta^ous 
beauties'of  a  pure  style.  In  the  higher  poetry,' 
an  enlightened  Critic  chiefly  looks  for  a  reflection 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  grandeur  o^ 
the  imagination.^  Wherever  these  appear,  sim- 
plicity accompanies  them;  Magnificence  herself, 
when  legitimate,  depending  upon  a  sinwlicity 
of  her  own,  to  regulate  her  omaiiients»  But  it 
is  a  well-known  property  of  human  nature^  that 
our  estimates  are  ever  governed  by  comparisons,' 
of  which  we  are  conscious  with  various  degrees 
of  distinctness.  Is  it  not,  then,  inevitable  (cdn- 
fining  these  observations  to  the  effects  of  style 
merely)  that  an  eye,  accustomed  to  the  faring 
hues  of  diction  by  which  such  Readers  are 
caught  and  excited,  will  for  the  most  part  be 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  by  an  original 
Work,  th  j  colouring  of  which  is  disposed  ac- 
corJin:;to  n  pure  andrefined  scheme  ofnarmonyf 
It  ixjip  tlie  hne  arts  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  no 
man'ean  servg  (Le.  obey  with  zeal  and  fideuty) 
two  Mocters. 

At  Poetry  it  most  just  to  Its  own  divine 
origin  when  it  administers  the  comforts  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  who  have 
learned  to  perceive  this  truth,  and  who  betake 
themselves  to  reading  verse  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, must  be  preserved  from  numerous  illu- 
sions to  whidi  the  two  Classes  of  Readers, 
whom  we  Jiave  been  considering,  are  liable. 
But,  as  the  mind  grows  serious  firom  the  weight 
of  life,  the  range  of  its  passions  is  contracted 
accordingly ;  and  its  sympathies  become  so  ex- 
clusive, Uiat  many  species  of  high  excellence 
wholly  escape,  or  but  languidly  excite  its  notice. 
Besides,  men  who  read  from  relipous  or  moral 
inclinations,  even  when  the  subject  is  of  that 
kind  which  they  approve,  are  beset  wnith  mis- 
conceptions and  mistakes  {wculiar  to  them- 
selves. Attaching  so  much  importance  to  the 
truths  which  interest  them,  they  are  prone  to 
over-rate  the  Authors  by  whom  those  truths 
are  expressed  and  enforced.    They  come  pre- 

f)ared  to  impart  so  much  pasuon  to  the  Poet's 
anguage,  tnat  they  remain  unconscious  how 
little,  in  fact,  they  receive  from  it.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  religious  faith  is  to  him  who  holds 
it  so  momentous  a  thing,  and  error  api>ears  to 
be  attended  with  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences, that,  if  opinions  touching  upon  religion 
occur  which  the  Reader  condemns,  he  not  only 
cannot  sympathise  with  them,  however  animated 
the  expression,  but  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  end  put  to  all  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 
Love,  if  it  before  existed,  is  converted  into  dis- 
like ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Reader  is  set  against 
the  Author  and  his  book. — To  these  excesses, 
they,  who  from  their  professions  ought  to  be 
the  most  guarded  against  them,  are  perhaps  the 
most  liable ;  I  mean  those  sects  whose  religion, 
being  from  the  calculating  understanding,  is 
cold  and  fonnal.  For  when  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  humility,  b  founded  upon  the  proud- 
est faculty  of  our  nature,  what  can  be  expected 
but  contradictions  ?  Accordingly,  believers  of 
this  cast  are  at  one  time  contemptuous;  at 
another,  being  troubled,  as  they  are  and  must 
be,  with  inward  misgivings,  they  are  jealous 
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and  suspicious ;— and  at  all  seasons,  they  are 
under  temptation  to  supply,  by  the  heat  with 
which  they  defend  their  tenets,  the  animation 
which  is  wanting  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
ligion itsel£  '  , 

Faith  was  given  to  man  that  his  affections, 
detached  from  the  treasures  of  time,  might  be 
inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  eternity  :— the 
elevation  of  his  nature,  which  this  haott  pro- 
duces on  earth,  being  to  him  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence ;  and 
giving  him  a  title  to  partake  of  its  holiness. 
The  religious  man  values  what  he  sees  chiefly 
as  an  "imperfect  shadowing  forth"  of  what  he 
is  incapable  of  seeing.  The  concerns  of  religion 
refer  to  indefinite  objects,  and  are  too  weighty 
for  the  mind  to  support  tncm  without  relieving 
itself  by  resting  a  great  part  of  the  burthen 
upon  words  and  symbols.  The  commerce  be- 
tween Man  and  his  Maker  cannot  be  carried  on 
but  by  a  process  where  much  is  represented  in 
little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  accommodates 
himself  to  a  finite  caj>acity.  In  all  this  may  be 
perceived  the  affinity  between  religion  and 
poetry  ;  between  religion — making  up  the  de- 
ndendes  of.  reason  by  faith ;  and  poetry — 
passionate  for  the  instruction  of  reason;  oetwcen 
religion— whose  element  is  infinitude,  and 
whose  ultimate  trust  is  the  supreme  of  tilings, 
submitting  herself  to  circumscription,  and  re- 
conciled to  substitutions  ;  and  poetry — ethereal 
and  transcendent,  yet  Lncs^)abIe  to  siistain  her 
existence  without  sensuous  incarnation.  In  this 
community  of  nature  may  be  perceived  also  the 
lurking  incitements  of  kindred  error ; — so  that 
we  shall  find  that  no  poetry  has  been  more  sub- 
ject to  distortion,  than  that  species,  the  argu- 
ment and  scope  of  which  is  religious ;  and  no 
lovers  of  the  art  have  gone  farther  astray  than 
the  pious  and  the  devout 

Whither  then  shall  we  turn  for  that  union  of 

Jpaliiications  which  must  necessarily  exist  be- 
ore  the  decisions  of  a  critic  can  be  of  absolute 
value  f  For  a  mind  at  once  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical ;  for  a  critic  whose^  affections  are  as 
free  and  kindly  as  the  spirit  of  society,  and 
whose  understanding  is  severe  as  that  of  dis- 
passionate government?  Where  a^e  we  to  look 
for  that  initiatory  composure  of  mind  which  no 
selfishness  can  disturb?  For  a  natural  sensi- 
bility that  has  been  tutored  into  correctness 
without  losing  anything  of  its  quickness ;  and 
for  active  faculties,  capable  of  answering  the 
demands  which  an  Author  of  original  imagina- 
tion shall  make  upon  them,  associated  with  a 
ludgmcnt  that  cannot  be  duped  into  admiration 
by  aught  that  is  unworthy  of  it  ? — among  those 
and  those  onlv,  who,  never  havinjg  suffered 
their  youthful  love  of  poetry  to  remit  much  of 
its  force,  have  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  this  art  the  best  power  of  their  under- 
standings. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ob- 
served— that,  as  this  Class  comprehends  the 
only  judgments  which  are  trustworthy,  so  does 
it  include  the  most  erroneous  and  perverse. 
For  to  be  mistaught  is  worse  than  to  be  un- 
taught ;  and  no  perverseness  equals  that  which 
is  supported  by  system,  no  errors  are  so  difficult 
to  root  out  as  those  which  the  understanding 
has  pledged  its  credit  to  uphold.  In  this  Class 
are  contained  censors,  who,  if  they  be  pleased 


with  what  is  good,  are  pleased  with  it  only  by 
imperfect  glimpses,  and  upon  Dailse  principles ; 
who,  should  they  generalise  rightly,  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it  m  the  end ; 
who,  if  diey  stumble  upon  a  sound  rule,  are 
fettered  oy  misapplying  it,  ox  \xy  straining  it 
too  iacc ;  being  incapable  of  perceiving  when  it 
ought  to  yield  to  one  of  higher  order.  In  it  are 
found  cntics  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a 
genuine  poet,  and  too  feeble  to  grapi^e  with 
him;  men,  who  take  upon  them  to  report  of 
the  course  which  he  holds  whom  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  accompany,— confounded  if  he  turn 
quick  upon  the  wing,  dismayed  if  he  soar 
steadily  "into  the  region;"— men  of  palsied 
imaginations  and  indurated  hearts;  in  whose 
minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid,  who  there- 
fore feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or,  with 
the  many,  are  greedy  after  vicious  provoca- 
tives ;— judges,  whose  censure  is  auspicious* 
and  whose  praise  ominous  I  In  this  class 
meet  together  the  two  extremes  of  best  and 
worst. 

The  observations  presented  in  the  foregoing 
series  are  of  too  ungracious  a  nature  to  nave 
been  made  without  reluctance ;  and.  were  it 
only  on  this  account,  I  would  invite  the  reader 
to  try  them  by  the  test  of  comprehensive  ex- 
perience. If  the  number  ofjudges  who  can  be 
confidently  relied  upon  be  in  reality  so  small, 
it  ought  to  follow  that  partial  notice  only,  ot 
neglect,  perhaps  long  continued,  or  attention 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  merits — must  have 
been  the  fate  of  most  works  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  poetry ;  and  dliat,  on  the  other 
nand,  numerous  productions  have  blazed  into 
popularity,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  them  :  it  will  be  further 
found,  that  when  Authors  shall  have  at  length 
raised  themselves  into  general  admiration  and 
maintained  their  ground,  errors  and  prejudices 
have  prevailed  concerning  their  genius  and 
their  works,  which  the  few  who  are  conscious 
of  tho.se  errors  and  prejudices  would  deplore  : 
if  they  were  not  recompensed  by  perceiving 
that  tnere  are  select  Spirits  for  wnom  it  is 
ordained  that  their  fame  shall  be  in  the  world 
an  existence  like  that  of  Virtue,  which  owes  its 
being  to  the^  struggles^  it  makes,  and  its  vigour 
to  the  enemies  whom  it  provokes ; — a  vivacious 
quality,  ever  doomed  to  meet  with  opposition, 
and  still  triumphing  over  ^  it ;  and,  uom  the 
nature  of  its  dominion,  incapable  of  being 
brought  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  Alexander, 
when  he  wept  that  thete  were  no  more  worlds 
for  him  to  conquer. 

^  Let  us  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  poetical 
literature  of  this  Country  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  see  if  the  facts 
support  these  inferences. 

who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  "  Creation  " 
of  Dubartas  ?  Yet  all  Europe  once  resounded 
with  his  praise ;  he  was  caressed  by  kings ;  and, 
when  his  Poem  was  translated  into  our  language, 
the  Faery  Queen  faded  before  it  The  name  of 
Spenser,  whose  genius  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
even  that  of  Ariosto,  is  at  this  day  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British;  Isles. 
And  if  the  V4due  of  his  works  is  to  be  estimated 
from  the  attention  now  paid  to  them  by  hii 
countrymen,  compared  with  that  which  they 
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bestow  on  those  of  some  other  writers,  it  must 
be  pronounced  small  indeed. 

"The  laurel*  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  utge  *' — 

are  his  own  words ;  but  his  wisdom  ha^,  in  this 
particular,  been  his  worst  enemy:  while  its 
opposite,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tolly  or  mad- 
ness, has  been  iAeir  best  friend.  But  he  was  a 
ejeat  power,  and  bears  a  high  name :  the  laurel 
Eas  been  awarded  to  him. 

A  dramatic  Author,  if  he  write  for  the  stage, 
must  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  audience, 
or  they  will  not  endure  him ;  accordingly  the 
mighty  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  listened  to. 
The  people  were  delighted :  but  1  am  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  stage  antiquities  to  determine 
whether  they  did  not  flock  as  eagerly  to  the  re- 
presentation of  many  pieces  of  contemporary 
Authors,  wholly  undeserving  to  appear  upon 
the  same  boards.  Had  there  been  a  formal 
contest  for  superiority  among  dramatic  writers, 
that  Shakspeare,  like  nis  predecessors  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  would  have  often  been  subject 
to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  prize  adjudged 
to  sorry  competitors,  becomes  too  probable, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  admirers  of  Settle  and 
Shadwell  were,  in  a  later  age,  as  numerous,  and 
reckoned  as  respectable  in  point  of  talent,  as 
those  of  Dry  den.  At  all  events,  that  Shakspeare 
stooped  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  People, 
is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  ona.  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  his  almost  omnipotent  genius, 
is,  that  he  could  turn  to  such  glorious  purpose 
those  materials  which  the  prepossessions  of  the 
age  compelled  him  to  make  use  of.  Yet  even 
this  marvellous  skill  appears  not  to  have  been 
enough  to  prevent  his  rivals  from^  having  some 
advantage  over  him  in  public  estimation  ;  else 
how  can  we  account  for  passages  and  scenes 
that  exist  in  his  works,  unless  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  some  of  the  grossest  of  them,  a  fact 
which  in  ray  own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  of, 
were  foisted  in  by  the  Players,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  many  ? 

But  that  his  Works,  whatever  might  be  their 
reception  upon  the  stage^  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  the  ruling  Intellects  of  the  time, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Bacon, 
in  nis  multifarious  writings,  nowhere  either 
quotes  or  alludes  to  him.* — His  dramatic  excel- 
lence enabled  him  to  resume  possession  of  the 
stage  after  the  Restoration ;  but  Dryden  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  two  of  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  acted  for  one  of  Shak- 
speare's.  And  so  faint  and  limited  was  the 
perception  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  his  dramas 
in  the  time  of  Pope,  that,  in  his  Edition  of  the 
Plays,  with  a  view  of  rendering  to  the  general 
reader  a  necessary  service,  he  printed  l^tween 
inverted  commas  those  passages  which  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  notice. 

At  this  day,  the  French  Critics  have  abated 

*  The  learned  Hakewill  (a  third  edition  of 
whose  book  bears  date  1635),  writing  to  refute 
the  error  "touching  Nature's  perpetual  and 
universal  decay,"  cites  triumphantly  the  names 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso^  Bartas,  and  Spenser,  as  in- 
stances that  poetic  genius  had  not  degenerated ; 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  Shakspeare. 


nothing  of  their  aversipn  to  this  darling  of  our 
Nation:  "the  English,  with  their  bouflfon  de 
Shakspeare,"  is  as  uuniliar  an  expression  among 
them  as  in  Uie  time  of  Voltaire.  Baron  Grimm 
is  the  only  French  writer  who_  seems  to  have 
perceived  his  infinite  superiority  to  the  first 
names  of  the  French  theatre ;  an  advantage 
which  the  Pariaian  critic  owed  Co  his  German 
blood  and  German  education.  The  most  en- 
lightened Italians,  though  well  acquainted  with 
our  language,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  mea- 
sure the  proportions  of  Shakspeare.  The  Ger- 
mans only,  of  foreign  nations,^  are  approaching 
towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  what  he  is. 
In  some  respects  they  have  acquired  a  superi- 
ority over  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Poet : 
for  among  us  it  is  a  current,  I  might  say,  an 
established  opinion,  that  Shakspeare  is  justly 
praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  "a  wild 
irregular  genius,  in  whom  great  faults  are  com- 
pensated oy  great  bduties."  How  long  may 
It  be  before  this  misconception  passes  away, 
and  it  becomes  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  in  the  selection  of 
his  materials,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  made  them,  heterogeneous  as  they  often 
are,  constitute  a  unity  of  their  own,  and  con- 
tribute all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  less  admi- 
rable than  his  imagination,  his  invention,  and 
his  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  Nature  ! 

There  is  extant  a  small  Volume  of  miscella- 
neous poems,  in  which  Shakspeare  expresses 
his  own  feelings  in  his  own  person.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Editor,  Geoige 
Steevens,  should  have  been  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  Volume,  the 
Sonnets ;  thouzh  in  no  part  of  the  writings  ot 
this  Poet  is  found,  in  an  eaual  compass,  a 
greater  number  of  exquisite  feelings  felicitously 
expressed.  But,  from  regard  to  the  Critics 
own  credit,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  talk 
of  an  *  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  perusal  of  those  little  pieces  if 
he  had  not  known  that  the  people  of  England 
were  ignorant  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
them :  and  if  he  had  not,  moreover,  shared  the 
too  common  propensity  of  human  nature  to 
exult  over  a  supposed  fall  into  the  mire  of  a 
genius  whom  he  nad  been  compelled  to  regard 
with  admiration,  as  an  inmate  of  the  celestial 
regions — "there  sitting  where  he  durst  not 
soar." 

Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton  was  bom  ;  and  early  in  life  he  published 
several  small  poems,  which,  though  on  their 
first  appearance  they  were  praised  by  a  few  of 
the  judicious,  were  afterwards  neglected  to  that 
degree,  that  Pope  in  his  youth  could  borrow 
from  tncm  without  risk  of  its  bein^  known. 
Whether  these  poems  are  at  this  day  justly  ap- 
preciated, I  win  not  undertake  to  decide :  nor 
would  it  imply  a  severe  reflection  upon  tho 

*  lliis  flippant  insensibility  was  puUidy  re- 
prehended by  Mr  Coleridge  in  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures upon  Poetry  given  by  him  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  For  the  various  merits  of  thought 
and  language  in  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  see 
Numbers  37.  29,  30,  3a,  33,  54,  64,  66,  68,  73, 
76.  86,  91,  91,  92,  93,  97,  98,  105,  X07,  108,  109. 
xxZy2Z3,'ii4,  Z16,  1Z7,  139,  and  many  others. 
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mass  of  readers  to  suppose  the  contrary ;  seeing 
that  a  man  of  the  ac}cnowledged  genius  of  Voss, 
the  German  poet,  could  suffer  their  spirit  to 
evaporate ;  and  could  change  their  character, 
as  IS  done  in  the  translation  made  by  him  of 
the  most  popular  of  those  pieces.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  these  Poems  of  Milton  are  now 
much  read,  and  loudly  praised ;  yet  were  they 
little  heard  of  till  more  thxm  X50  years  after 
their  publication ;  and  of  the  Sonnets,  Dr 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  BoswcU's  Life  of  him, 
was  in  the  haoit  of  thinking  and  speaking  as 
contemptuously  as  Steevens  wrote  upon  those 
of  Shakspeare. 

About  the  tinae  when  the  Pindaric  odes  of 
Cowley  and  his  imitators,  and  the  productions 
of  that  class  of  curious  thinkers  whom  Dr  John- 
son has  strangely  styled  metaphysical  Poets, 
were  beginning  to  lose  something  of  that  extra- 
vagant admiration  which  they  had  excited,  the 
Paradise  Lost  made  its  appearance.  ^  "Fit 
audience  find  though  few,"  was  the'^tition  ad- 
dressed by  thtt  Poet  to  his  inspiring  Muse.  I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  he  gained  more  than 
he  a^ed ;  this  I  believe  to  be  true ;  but  Dr 

Johnson  has  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake  when 
e  attempts  to  prove,  by  the  sale  of  the  work, 
that  Milton's  Countrymen  were  *^jiist  to  it" 
upon  its  first  appearance.     Tliirteen  hundred 
Copies  were  sola  in  two  years  (  an  uncommon 
example,  he  asserts,  of  the  prevalence  of  genius 
in  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity  as  Mil- 
ton's public  conduct  had  excited.     But,  be  it 
remembered  that,  if  Milton's  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
announced  them  had  raised  him  many  enemies, 
they  had  procured  him  numerous  friends ;  who, 
as  aul  personal  danger  was  passed  away  at  the 
time  of  pubh'cation,  would  oe  eager  to  procure 
the  master-work  of  a  man  whom  they  revered, 
and  whom  they  would  be  proud  of  praising. 
Take,  from  the  number  of  purchasers,  persons 
of  this  class,  and  also  those  who  wished  to  pos- 
sess the  Poem  as  a  religious  work,  and  but 
few  I  fear  would  be  left  who  sought  for  it  on 
account  of  its  poetical  merits.    The  demand 
did  not  immediately  increase ;  "for,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  "many  more  readers'*  (he  means  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  reading  poetry)  "  than  were 
supplied  at  first  the  Nation  did  not  afford." 
How  careless  must  a  writer  be  who  can  make 
this  assertion  in  the  fac^.of  so  many  existing 
title-pages  to  belie  it  I    Turning  to  my  own 
shelves,  I  find  the  folio  of  Cowley,  seventh 
edition,  x68i.    A  book  near  it  is  Flatman's 
Poems,    fourth    edition,    x686 ;    Waller,    fifth 
edition,  same  date.     The  Poems  of  Norris  of 
Bemerton  not  long  after  went,  I  believe,  through 
nine  editions.      What  further  demand   there 
might  be  for  these  works  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
well  remember,  that,  twenty-five  years  o^o,  the 
booksellers'  stalls  in  London  swarmed  with  the 
folios  of  Cowley.     This  is  not  mentioned  in  dis- 
paragement or  that  able  writer  and  amiable 
man ;  but  merely  to  show — that,  if  Milton's  work 
were  not  more  read,  it  was  not  because  readers 
did  not  exist  at  the  time.     The  early  editions 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  were  printed  in  a  shape 
which  allowed  them  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price, 
yet  only  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Work  were 
sold  in  eleven  years ;  and  the  Nation,  says  Dr 


Johnson,  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664, 
that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  onlv  two  editions 
of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare ;  wnich  probably 
did  not  together  make  one  thousand  Copies ; 
facts  adduced  bv  the  critic  to  prove  the  ''paucity 
of  Readers." — There  were  readers  in  multitudes; 
but  their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  as 
their  admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere.  We  are 
authorized,  then,  to  affirm,  that  the  reception 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
its  fiime,  are  proofs  as  striking  as  can  be  desired 
that  the  positions  which  I  am  attempting  to 
establish  are  not  erroneous.* — How  amusing  to 
shape  to  one's  self  such  a  critioue  as  a  Wit  of 
Charles's  days,  or  a  tK>rd  of  the  Af  isccUanies  or 
trading  Journalist  of  King  William's  time,  would 
have  brought  forth,  if  he  had  set  his  faculties 
industriously  to  work  upon  this  Poem,  every 
where  impregnated  with  original  excellence. 

So  stranee  indeed  are  the  obliquities  of  ad- 
miration, that  they  whose  opinions  are  much 
influenced  by  authority  will  often  be  tempted 
to  think  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  t 
in  human  nature  for  this  art  to  rest  upon.  I 
have  been  honoured  by  being  permitted  to 
peruse  in  MS.  a  tract  composed  between  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of  that 
century.  It  is  the  Work  of  an  English  Peer 
of  high  accomplishments,  its  object  to  form  the 
character  and  direct  the  studies  of  his  son. 
Perhaps  nowhere  does  a  more  beautiful  treatise 
of  the  Kind  exist.  "The  good  sense  and  wisdom 
of  the  thoughts,  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings, 
and  the  charm  of  the  style,  are,  throughout, 
equally  conspicuous.  Yet  the  Author,  select- 
ing among  the  Poets  of  his  own  country  those 
whom  he  deems  most  worthy  of  his  son's 
perusal,  particularises  only  Lord  Rochester, 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  Cowley.  Writing  about 
the  same  time,  Shaftesburv,  an  author  at  pre- 
sent unjustly  depreciated,  describes  the  English 
Muses  as  only  yet  lisping  in  their  cradles. 

The  arts  by  which  Pope,  soon  afterwards, 
contrived  to  procure  to  himself  a  more  general 
and  a  higher  reputation  than  perhaps  any 
English  Poet  ever  attained  during  his  lite-time, 
are  known  to  the  j  udicious.  And  as  well  known 
is  it  to  them,  that  the  undue  exeriioil  of  those 
arts  b  the  cause  why  Pope  has  for  some  time 
held  a  rank  In  literature,  to  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  seduced  by  an  over-love  of  immediate 
popularityt  and  had  confided  more  in  his  native 
genius,  he  never  could  have  descended.  He 
bewitched  the  nation  by  his  melody,  and 
dazzled  it  by  his  policed  style,  and  was  him* 
self  blinded  by  nis  own  success.  Having 
wandered  from  humanity  in  his  Ectopics  with 
boyish  inexperience,  the  praise,  which^  these 
compositions    obtained,   tempted    him    into  a 

*  Hughes  is  express  upon  this  subject:  in 
his  dedication  of  Spenser's  Works  to  Lord 
Somers,  he  writes  thus.  ''It  was  your  Lord- 
ship's encouraging  a  beautiful  Edition  of  Para- 
dise Lost  that  first  brought  that  incomparable 
Poem  to  be  generally  known  and  esteemed. 

t  This  opinion  seems  actually  to  have  been 
entertained  by  Adam  Smith,  the  worst  critic, 
David  Hume  not  excepted,  that  Scotland,  a 
soil  to  which  this  sort  of  weed  seems  natural, 
has  produced. 
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belief  that  Nature  was  not  to  be  trusted,  at 
least  in  pastoral  Poetry^  To  prove  this  by 
example,  he  put  his  friend  Gay  updh  writine 
those  Eclogues  which  their  author  intended 
to  be  burlesque.  The  instigator  of  the  work, 
and  his  admirets,  could  perceive  in  them  no- 
thing but  what  was  ridiculous.  Nevertheless, 
though  these  Poems  contain  some  detestable 
passages,  the  eflfect,  as  Dr  Johnson  well  ob- 
serves, of  reality  and  truth  became  conspic- 
uous even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
them  grovelling  and  degraded."  The  Pas- 
torals, ludicrous  to  such  as  prided  themselves 
upon  their  refinement,  in  spite  of  those  disgust- 
ing passages,  "  became  popular,  and  were  read 
with  delight,  as  just  representations  of  rural 
manners  and  occupations." 

Something  less  than  sixty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost  appeared 
Thomson's  Winter;  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  his  other  Seasons.  It  is  a  work  of 
inspiration ;  much  of  it  is  written  from  him- 
self, and  nobly  from  himself.  How  was  it 
received 7  "It  was  no  sooner  read," says  one 
of  his  contemporary  biographers,  "than  uni- 
versally admired  :  those  only  excepted  who 
had  not  been  used  to  feel,  or  to  loot:  for  any 
thing  in  poetry,  beyond  a  point  of  satirical  or 
ej>igTammatic  wit,  a  smart  antithesis  richly 
trimmed  with  rhyme,  or  the  softness  of  an 
elegiac  complaint.  To  such  his  manly^  clas- 
sic^ spirit  could  not  readily  commend  itself; 
till,  after  a  more  attentive  perusal,  they  had 
got  the  better  of  their  prejudices,  and  either 
acquired  or  affected  a  truer  taste.  A  few 
others  stood  aloof,  merely  because  they  had 
long  before  fixed  the  articles  of  their  poetical 
creed,  and  resigned  themselves  to  an  al»olute 
desi>air  of  ever  seeing  any  thing  new  and 
original.  These  were  somewhat  mortified  to 
find  their  notions  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  poet,  who  seemed  to  owe  nothing  but  to 
nature  and  his  own  genius.  But,  in  a  short 
time,  the  applause  became  unanimous;  every 
one  wondering  how  so  many  pictures,  and  nic- 
tures  so  familiar,  should  have  moved  them  but 
faintly  to  what  they  felt  in  his  descriptions. 
His  digressions  too,  Uie  overflowings  of  a  tender 
benevolent  heart,  charmed  the  reader  no  less  ; 
leaving  him  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  more 
admire  the  Poet  or  love  the  Man." 

This  case  appears  to  bear  strongly  against 
us : — but  we  must  distin^ish  between  wonder 
and  legitimate  admiration.  The  subject  of 
the  work  is  the  changes  produced  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature  by  the  revolution  of  the 
year:  imd,  by  undertaking  to  write  in  verse, 
lliomson  pledged  himself  to  treat  his  subject 
as  became  a  Poet.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that, 
excepting  the  nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady  Win- 
chilsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the  Windsor 
Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  publication  of  the  Paradise 
IfOst  and  the  Seasons  does  not  contain  a  nngle 
new  image  of  external  nature ;  and  scarcely 
presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  eye  of  the  Poet  had  been 
steadily  fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that 
his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work  upon  it  in 
the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination.  To  what  a 
low  state  knowl«dg«  of  UM  most  obriotu  and 


important  phenomena  had  sunk,  is  evident  from 
the  style  in  which  Dryden  has  executed  a  de- 
scription of  Night  in  one  of  his  Tragedies,  and 
Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrated  moonlight 
scene  in  the  Iliad.  A  blind  man,  in  the  haint 
of  attending  accurately  to  descriptions  casually 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  those  around  him, 
might  easily  depict  these  appearances  with 
more  truth.  Drvden's  lines  are  vague,  bom- 
bastic, and  senseless  ;*  those  of  Pope,  though 
he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout 
false  and  contradictory.  The  verses  of  Dryden, 
once  highly  celebrated,  are  forgotten  ;  those  of 
Pope  stiU  retain  their  hold  upon  public  estima* 
tion, — ^nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descriptive 
poetry,  which  at_  this  day  finds  so  many  and 
such  ardent  admirers.  Strange  to  think  of  an 
enthusiast,  as  may  have  been  the  case  with 
thousands,  reciting  those  verses  under  the  cope 
of  a  moonlight  sky,  without  having  his  raptures 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their 
absurdity  I — If  these  two  distinguished  writers 
could  habitually  think  that  the  visible  universe 
was  of  so  little  consequence  to  a  poet  that  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  cast  his  eyes 
upon  it,  we  may  be  assured  that  those  passages 
of  the  elder  poets  which  faithfully  and  poeti- 
cally describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  were 
not  at  that  time  hofden  in  much  estimalionj  and 
that  there  was  little  accurate  attention  paid  to 
those  appearances. 

Wonder  is  the  natural  product  of  Ignorance ; 
and  as  the  soil  was  in  sucA  good  cenditum  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  SeasonS|  the 
crop  was  doubtless  abundant  Neither  mdi- 
viduals  nor  nations  become  corrupt  all  at  once, 
nor  are  they  enlightened  in  a  moment.  Thom- 
son was  an  inspired  poet,  but  he  could  not 
work  miracles  ;  m  cases  where  the  art  of  seeing 
had  in  some  degree  been  learned,  the  teacher 
would  further  the  profidencv  of  his  pupils  but 
he  could  do  little  more:  though  so  far  does 
vanity  assist  men  in  acts  of  self-deception,  that 
many  would  often  fancy  they  recognised  a  like- 
ness when  they  knew  nothing  of  the  original. 
Having  shown  that  much  of  what  his  biographer 
deemed  genuine  admiration  must  in  fact  havo 
been  blind  wonderment— how  is  the  rest  to  be 
accounted  for? — ^Thomson  was  fortunate  in  the 
very  title  of  his  poem,  which  seemed  to  bring 
it  home  to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one:  in  the  next  place,  notMrithstanding  his 
high  powers,  he  writes  a  vicious  style  ;  and  his 
false  ornaments  are  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  strike  the  undisceming. 
He  likewise  abounds  with  sentimental  common- 
places, that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing  air  of 
novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy^  of  the  Seasons 
the  book  generally  opens  of  itself  with  the 
rhapsody  on  love,  or  with  one  of  the  stories 

*  CoSTBS  tdoue  in  a  night-gown. 

All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  little  Birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  Flowers  beneath  the  Niglit*dew 

sweat : 
Even  Lust  and  Envy  sleep ;  yet  Love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Dkyosn's  Indian  Emperor. 
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(perhaps  Damon  and  Musidora);  these  also 
are  prominent  in  our  collections  of  Extracts, 
and  are  the  parts  of  his  Work,  which,  after  all, 
were  probaoly  most  efficient  in  first  recom- 
mending the  author  to  general  notice.  Pope, 
repaying  praises  which  he  had  received,  and 
wishmg  to  extol  him  to  the  highest,  only  styles 
him  "an  elegant  and  philosophical  poet ;"  nor 
are  we  able  to  collect  any  unquestionable  proofs 
that  the  true  characteristics  of  Thomson's 
f^enius  as  an  imaginative  poet*  were  perceived, 
till  the  elder  Warton,  almost  forty  years  after 
the  pnbliation  of  the  Seasons,  pointed  them 
out  by  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  p3pe.  In  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
(of  which  Gray  speaks  so  coldly)  these  charac- 
teristics were  ahnost  as  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  in  verse  more  harmonious,  and  diction 
more  pure.  Yet  that  fine  poem  was  neglected 
on  its  appearance,  and  is  at  this  day  the  delight 
only  of  a  fewl 

when  Thomson  diedj  Collins  breathed  forth 
his  regrets  in  an  Elegiac  Poem,  in  which  he 
pronounces  a  poeticsd  curse  upon  hiftt  who 
should  regard  with  insensibility  tne  place  where 
the  Poet's  remains  were  deposited.  The  Poems 
of  the  mourner  himself  have  now  psused 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  are^  univer- 
sally Known  ;^  but  if,  when  Collins  died,  the 
same  kind  of  imprecation  had  been  pronounced 
by  a  surviving  admirer,  small  is  the  number 
whom  it  would  not  have  comprehended.  The 
notice  which  his  poems  attained  during 
his  life-time  was  so  small,  and  of  course  the 
sale  so  insignificant,  that  not  long  before  his 
death  he  deemed  it  right  to  repay  to  the  book- 
seller the  sum  which  he  had  advanced  for  them, 
and  threw  the  edition  into  the  fire. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Seasons  of  Thom- 
son, though  at  considerable  distance  from  that 
work  in  order  of  time,  come  the  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry ;  collected,  new- 
modelled,  and  in  many  instances  (if  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms  may  be  used)  composed 
by  the  Editor^  Dr  Percy.  This  work  did  not 
steal  silently  into  the  world,  as  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  legendary  Ulcs,  that  appeared 
not  long  afker  its  publication ;  and  haa  been 
modelled,  as  the  authors  persuaded  themselves, 
after  the  old  Ballad.  The  Comi)ilation  was 
however  ill  suited  to  the  then  existing  taste  of 
city  society ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  'mid  the  little 
senate  to  which  he  gave  laws,  was  not  sparing 
in  his  exertions  to  make  it  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. The  critic  triumphed,  the  legendary 
imitators  were  deservedly  disregarded,  and,  as 
undeservedly,  their  ill-imitated  models  sank,  in 
this  country,  into  temporary  neglect ;  while 
BQrger,  and  other  able  writers  of  Ckomany, 
were  translating,  or  imitating  these^  Reliques, 
and  composing,  with  the  aid  of  inspiration 
thence  derived,  poems  which  are  the  delight  of 
the  (German  nation.    Dr  Percy  was  so  abashed 

*  Sinc^  these  observations  upon  Thomson 
were  written,  I  have  perused  the  second  edition 
of  his  Seasons,  and  find  that  even  that  does  not 
contain  the  most  striking  passages  which 
Warton  points  out  for  admiration  ;  these,  with 
other  improvements,  throughout  the  whole 
work,  must  have  been  added  at  a  later  period. 


by  the  ridicule  flung  upon  his  labours  from  the 
ignorance  and  insensibility  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  lived,  that,  though  while  he  was  writ- 
ing under  a  mask  he  had  not  wanted  resolution 
to  follow  his  genius  into  the  regions  of  truo 
simplicity  and  genuine  pathos  (as  is  evinced  by 
the  exquisite  ballad  of  Sir  CaUline  and  by  many 
other  pieces),  yet  when  he  appeared  in  his  own 
person  and  character  as  a  poetical  writer,  he 
adopted,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth,  a  diction  scarcely  in  any  one  of  its 
features  distinguishable  from  the  vague,  the 
glossy,  and  unfeeling  language  of  his  day.  I 
mention  this  remarkable  fact*  with  regret, 
esteeming  the  genius  of  Dr  Percy  in  this  kind 
of  writing  superior  to  that  of  any  other  man  by 
whom  in  modern  times  it  has  been  cultivated. 
That  even  BOrger  (to  whom  Klopstock  gave, 
in  my  hearing,  a  commendation  which  he 
denied  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  pronouncing 
him  to  be  a  genuine  poet,  and  one  of  the  few 
among  the  Germans  whose  works  would  last) 
had  not  the  fine  sensibility  of  Percy,  mi^ht  be 
shown  from  many  passages,  in  which  he  has 
deserted  his  original  only  to  go  astray.  For 
example, 

Now  daye  wras  gone,  and  night  was  come. 
And  all  were  fast  asleepe. 
All  save  the  Lady  Emeline, 
Who  sate  in  her  bowre  to  weepe  : 

And  soone  she  heard  her  true  Love's  voice 
Low  whispering  at  the  walle. 
Awake,  awake,  my  dear  Ladye, 
'TIS  I  xhy  true-love  call. 

Which  is  thus  tricked  out  and  dilated  : 

Als  nun  die  Nacht  Gebirg*  und  Thai 

Vermummt  in  Rabenschatten, 

Und  Hochburgs  Lampen  uberall 

Schon  ausgeflimmert  natten, 

Und  alles  lief  entschlafen  war  ; 

Doch  nur  das  Fr&ulcin  imroerdar, 

Voll  Fieberan^st,  noch  wachte, 

Und  seinen  Ritter  dachte : 

Da  horch  I  Ein  sfisser  Liebeston 

Kam  leis'  empor  geflogen. 

*•  Ho.  Trudchen,  no  !  Da  bin  ich  schon  I 

Friscn  auf !  Dich  angezogen  I  " 

But  from  humble  ballads  we  must  ascend  to 
heroics.  * 

All  hail,  Macpherson  I  hail  to  thee.  Sire  of 
Ossian  !  The  l^hantom  was  begotten  by  the 
snug  embrace  of  an  impudent  Hignlander  upon 
a  Cloud  of  tradition— it  travelled  southward, 
where  it  was  greeted  with  acclamation,  and 
the  thin  Consistence  took  its  course  through 
Europe,  upon  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 

*  Shenstone,  in  his  Schoolmistress,  ^ives  a 
still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  timidity. 
On  its  first  appearance,  (See  D'lsraeli's  2d 
Series  of  the  Cunosities  of  Literature)  the  I^ocm 
was  accompanied  with  an  absurd  prose  cTSn- 
mentary,  showing,  as  indeed  some  incongruous 
expressions  in  the  text  imply,  that  the  whole 
was^  intended  for  burlesque.  In  subsequent 
editions,  thb  commentary  was  dropped,  and  the 
People  nave  since  continued  to  read  in  serious- 
ness, doing  for  the  Author  what  he  had  not 
oouzage  openly  to  venture  upon  for  himselC 
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,!nie  Editor  of  the  ••Reliques"  had  indirectly 
preferred  a  claim  to  the  praise  of  invention,  by 
not  concealing  that  his  supplementary  labours 
were  considerable  I  how  selfish  his  conduct, 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  disinterested  Gael, 
who,  like  Lear,  gives  his  kingdom  awav,  and  is 
content  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  his  own 
issue  for  a  beggarly  pittance  !— Open  this  far- 
£uned  Book  I — I  have  done  so  at  random,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  "Epic  Poem  Temoia,"  in 
eight  13ooks,  presents  itselH  *'The  blue  waves 
of  Ullin  roll  in  light.  The  green  hills  are 
covered  with  day.  Trees  shake  their  dusky 
heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents  pour  their 
noisy  streams.  Two  green  hills  with  aged  oaks 
surround  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  course  of 
a  stream  is  there.  On  its  banks  stood  Cairbar 
of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  kin^  ;  the  red 
eyes  of  his  fear  arc  sad.  Cormac  rises  on  his 
soul  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds."  Precious 
memorandums  from  the  pocket-book  of  the 
blind  Ossian  I 

If  it  be  unbecoming,  as  I  acknowledge  tliat 
for  the  most  part  it  is,  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Works  that  have  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time 
a  widely>spread  reputation,  without  at  the  samw 
time  producing  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  un- 
worthiness,  let  me  be  forgiven  upon  this  occa- 
sion.—  Having  had  the  |^ood  fortune  to  be  born 
and  reared  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  my 
very  childhood  I  have  felt  the  falsehood  that 
pervades  the  volumes  imposed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Ossian.  From  what  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  knew  that  the  imagery 
was  spurious.  In  nature  everything  is  distinct, 
yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.  In  Macpherson's  work,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse  ;  every  thing  (that  is  not  stolen)  is 
in  this  manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated, 
deadened, — yet  nothing  distinct.  1 1  will  always 
be  so  when  words  are  substituted  -for  things. 
To  say  that  the  characters  nevr  could  <Mcist, 
that  the  manners  are  impossible,  and  tnkt  a 
dream  has  more  substance  than  the  whole  state 
of  society,  as  there  depicted,  is  doing  nothing 
more  than  pronouncing  a  censure  which  Mac- 
pherson  defied ;  when,  with  the  steeps  of  Mor- 
ven  before  his  eyes,  he  could  talk  so  familiarly 
of  his  Car-borne  heroes  ; — of  Morven,  which,  if 
one  may  judge  from  its  appearance  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  contains  scarcely  an  acre  of 
ground  sufficiently  accommodating  for  a  sledge 
to  be  trailed  along  its  surface. —-Mr  Malcolm 
Laing  has  ably  shown  that  the  diction  of  this 
pretended  translation  is  a^  motley  assemblage 
from  all  quarters  ;  but  he  is  so  fond  of  making 
out  parallel  passages  as  to  call  poor  Macpber- 
oon  to  account  for  his  **ands"  and  his  "butsl" 
and  he  has  weakened  his  argument  by  con- 
ducting it  as  if  he  thought  that  every  striking 
resemblance  was  a  conscious  plagiarism.  It  is 
enough  that  the  coincidences  are  too  remarkable 
for  its  being  probable  or  possible  that  they  could 
arise  in  different  minds  without  communication 
between  them.  Now  as  the  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  could 
not  be  indebted  to  Macphenon,  it  follows  that 
he  must  have  owed  his  fine  feathers  to  them ; 
unless  we  are  prepared  gravely  to  assert,  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  that  many  of  the  character- 
istic beauties  of  our  most  celebhited  English 


Poets  are  derived  fix)m  the  ancient  FingaUian;  in 
which  case  the  modem  translator  would  luive 
been  but  giving  back  to  Ossian  his  own. — It  is 
consistent  that  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  could 
censure  Milton  for  having  surrounded  Saun  in 
the  infernal  regions  with  courtly  and  regal 
splendour,  should  pronounce  the  modem  Ossian 
to  be  the  glory  of  Scotland.; — a  country  that 
has  produced  a  Dunbar,  a  Buchanan,  a  Thom- 
son, and  a  Bums  1  These  opinions  are  of  ill 
omen  for  the  Epic  ambition  of  him  who  has 
given  them  to  the  world. 

Yet,  much  as  those  pretended  treasures  of 
antiquity  have  been  admired,  they  have  been 
wholly  uninfluentiai  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Country.  No  succeeding  writer  appears  to 
have  caught  from  them  a  ray  of  inspiration  ;  no 
author,  in  the  least  distinguished,  has  ventured 
formally  to  imitate  them — except  the  boy,  Chat- 
terton,  on  their  first  appearance.  He  had  per- 
ceived, from  the  successful  trials  which  he  him- 
self had  made  in  literary  forgery,  how  few 
critics  were  able  to  distinguish  between  a  real 
ancient  medal  and  a  coimterfeit  of  modem 
manufacture  ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
filling  a  magazine  with  Saxon  Poems, — counter- 

Earts  of  those  of  Ossian,  as  like  his  as  one  of 
is  misty  stars  is  to  another.  This  incapability 
to  amalgamate  with  the  literature  of  the  Island, 
is,  in  my  estimation,  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
book  is  essentially  unnatural ;  nor  should  I 
require  any  other  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  for- 
gery, audacious  as  worthless.  —  Contrast,  in 
this  respect,  the  effect  of  Macpherson's  publi- 
cation with  the  Reliques  of  Percy,  so  unassum- 
ing, so  modest  in  their  pretensions  I — I  have 
already  stated  how  much  Germany  is  indebted 
to  this  latter  work ;  and  for  our  own  country, 
its  poetry  has  been  absolutely  redeemed  by  it. 
I  clo  not  think  that  there  is  an  able  writer  in 
verse  of  the  present  day  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  obli^tions  to  the 
Reliques ;  I  know  that  it  is  so  with  my  friends ; 
and,  for  myself,  I  am  happy  in  this  occasion  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  my  own. 

Dr  Johnson*  more  fortunate  in  his  contempt 
of  the  labours  of  Macpherson  than  those  of  his 
modest  friend,  was^  solicited  not  long  after  to 
furnish  Prefaces  biographical  and  critical  for 
the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English 
Poets.  The  booksellers  took  upon  themselves 
to  make  the  collection ;  they  referred  probably  to 
the  most  popular  miscellanies,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, to  their  books  of  accounts ;  and  decided 
upon  the  claim  of  authors  to  be  admitted  into  a 
body  of  the  most  eminent,  from  the  familiarity 
of  their  names  with  the  readers  of  that  day,  and 
by  the  profits,  which,  from  the  sale  of  his  works, 
each  had  brought  and  was  bringing  to  the  Trade. 
The  Editor  was  allowed  a  limited  exercise  of 
discretion,  and  the  Authors  whom  he  reconi* 
mended  are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  Mrithout 
a  smile.  We  open  the  volume  of  Prefatory 
Lives,  and  to  our  astonishment  the^r?/  name 
we  find  is  that  of  Cowley  I — What  is  become  of 
the  moming-star  of  English  Poetry  ?  Where  is 
the  bright  Elizabethan  constellation?  Or,  if 
names  be  more  acceptable  than  images,  where 
is  the  ever-to-be-honourcd  Chaucer?  Where 
is  Spenser?  where  Sidney?  and,  lastly,  where 
bCf  whose  rights  as  a  poet,  ooatiodistinguislied 
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from  those  which  he  is  universalljr  allowed  to 
possess  as  a  dramatist,  we  have  vindicated, — 
where  Shakspearef — These,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  near  them, 
their  contemporaries  and  successors,  we  have 
not.  But  in  their  stead,  we  have  (could  better 
be  expected  when  precedence  was  to  be  settjed 
by  an  abstract  of  reputation  at  any  given  period 
made,  as  in  this  case  before  us?)  Roscommon, 
and  Stepney,  and  Phillips,  and  Walsh,  and 
Smith,  and  Duke,  and  King,  and  Spratt — Hali- 
fax, Granville,  Sheffield,  Congreve,  Broome, 
and  other  reputed  Magnates — metrical  writers 
utterly  wortnless  and  useless,  except  for  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  when  their  productions 
are  referred  to  as  evidence  what  a  small  q^uan- 
tity  of  brain  is  necessary  to  procure  a  consider- 
able stock  of  admiration,  provided  the  aspirant 
will  accommodate  himself  to  the  likings  and 
fashions  of  his  day. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  down  this  retro- 
spect to  our  own  times,  it  may  with  propriety 
be  closed  at  the  era  of  this  distinguished  event. 
From  the  literature  of  other  ages  and  countries, 
proofs  equally  cogent  might  have  been  adduced, 
that  the  opinions  announced  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Essay  are  founded  upon  truth.  It  was 
not  an  agreeable  office,  nor  a  prudent  ^under- 
taking, to  declare  them ;  but  their  importance 
seemed  to  render  it  a  duty.  It  may  still  be 
asked,  where  lies  the  particular  relation  of  what 
has  been  said  to  these  Volumes?— The  question 
will  be  easily  answered  by  the  discerning 
Reader  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  the 
taste  tfiat  prevailed  when  some  of  these  poems 
were  first  published,  seventeen  years  ago  ;  who 
has  also  observed  to  what  decree  the  poetry  of 
this  Island  has  since  that  period  been  coloured 
by  them ;  and  who  is  further  aware  of  the  un- 
remitting hostility  with  which,  upon  some  prin^ 
ciple  or  other,  they  have  each  and  all  been 
opposed.  A  sketch  of  my  own  notion  of  the 
constitution  of  Fame  has  been  given  ;  and,  as 
far  as  concerns  myself,  I  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  love,  the  admiration,  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  slight,  the  aversion,  and  even  the 
contempt,  with  which  these  Poems  have  been 
received,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  source  within 
my  own  mind,  from  which  they  have  proceeded, 
and  the  labour  and  pains,  which,  when  labour 
and  pains  appeared  needful,  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  must  all,  if  I  think  consistently,  be 
received  as  pledges  and  tokens,  bearing^  the 
same  general  impression,  though  widely  differ- 
ent in  value  ;— they  are  all  proofs  that  for  the 
present  time  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain ;  and 
afford  assurances,  more  or  less  authentic,  that 
the  products  of  my  industry  will  endure. 

If  there  be  one  conclusion  more  forcibly 
pressed  upon  us  than  another  by  the  review 
which  has  been  given  of  the  fortunes  and  fate 
of  poetical  Works,  it  is  this, — that  every  author, 
as  far  as  he  is  great  and  at  the  same  time 
original,  has  had  the  task  ai  creating  the  taste 
by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed  :  so  has  it  been, 
so  will  it  continue  to  be.  This  remark  was 
long  since  made  to  me  by  the  philosophical 
Friend  for  the  separation  of  whose  poems  from 
my  own  I  have  previously  expressed  my  regret 
The  predecessors  of  an  original  Genius  of  a 
liigh  order  will  have  smoothed  the  way  for  all 


that  he  has  in  common  with  them ; — and  much 
he  will  have  in  common  ;  but,  for  what  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  clear 
and  often  to  shape  his  own  road:— he  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  Hannibal  among  the  Alps. 

And  where  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  creating 
that  taste  by  which  a  truly  original  poec  is  to 
be  relished?  Is  it  in  breaking  the  bonds  of 
custom,  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  false 
refinement,  and  displacing  tne  aversions  of  in- 
experience? Or,  if  belabour  for  an  object 
which  here  and  elsewhere  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  does  it  consist  in  divesting  the  reader 
of^the  pride  that  induces  him  to  dwell  upon 
those  points  wherein  men  differ  from  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  which  all 
men  are  alike,  or  the  same;  and  in  making 
him  ashamed  of  the  vanity  that  renders  him 
insensible  of  the  appropriate  excellence  which 
civil  arrangements,  less  unjust  than  might  ap- 

Eear,  and  Nature  illimitable  in  her  bounty, 
ave  conferred  on  men  who  may  stand  below 
hini  in  the  scale  of  society?  Finally,  does  it 
lie  in  establishing  that  dominion  over  the  spirits 
of  readers  by  which  they  are  to  be  hunibled 
and  humanised,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
purified  and  exauted  ? 

If  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
communication  of  knowled^,  it  does  not  lie 
here. — Taste,  I  would  remind  the  reader,  like 
IMAGII^ATIONJ  is  a  word  which  has  been  forced 
to  extend  its  services  far  beyond  the  point  to 
which  philosophy  would  have  confined  them. 
It  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  a  passive  sense  of 
the  human  body,  and  transferred  to  things 
which  are  in  their  essence  fiot  passive, — to  in- 
tellectual acfjt  and  operatioKi.  The  word. 
Imagination,  has  been  overstrained,  from  im- 
pulses honourable  to  mankind^  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  faculty  which  is  perhaps  the 
noblest  of  our  nature.  In  the  instance  of  Taste, 
the  process  has  been  reversed ;  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  dispositions  at  once  injurious  and 
discreditable,  being  no  other  than  that  selfish- 
ness which  is  the  child  of  apathy, — which,  as 
Nations  decline  in  productive  and  creative 
power,  makes  them  value  themselves  upon  a 
presumed  refinement  of  judging.  Poverty  of 
language  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  use  which 
we  make  of  the  word.  Imagination ;  but  the 
word.  Taste,  has  been  stretched  to  the  sense 
which  it  bears  in  modem  Europe  by  habits  of 
self-conceit,  inducing  that  inversion  in  the  order 
of  things  whereby  a  passive  faculty  is  made 
paramount  among  the  faculties  conversant  with 
the  fine  arts,  ^oportion  and  congruity,  the 
requisite  knowledge  being  supposed,  are  sub< 
jects  upon  which  taste  may  be  trusted  :  it  is 
competent  to  this  office ;— for  in  its  intercourse 
with  these  the  mind  i&  passive,  and  is  affected 
painfully  or  pleasurably  as  by  an  instinct.  But 
the  profound  and  the  exquisite  in  feeling,  the 
lofty  and  universal  in  thought  and  imagination; 
or.  in  ordinary  lan^page,  the  pathetic  and  the 
sublime;-— are  neither  of  tnem,  accurately 
8i>eaking,  objects  of  a  faculty  which  could  ever 
without  a  sinking  in  the  spirit  of  Nations  have 
been  designated  by  the  metaphor — Taste.  And 
why  ?  Because  without  the  exertion  of  a  co- 
operating Atuvt  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  sympathy  with  either 
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of  these  emotion&:  without  this  auxiliary  im- 
pulse, elevated  or  profound  passion  cannot 
exisL 

Passion,  it  must  be  observed,  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  signifies  suffering^;  but  the  con- 
nection which  suffering^  has  with  effort,  with 
exertion,  and  actioHy  is  immediate  and  insepar- 
able. How  strikingly  is  this  propertjr  of  human 
nature  exhibited  by  the  £aict{  that,  in  popular 
language,  to  be  in  a  passion,  is  to  be  angry  I — 
But, 

"Anger  in  hasty  vtords  or  biows 
Itself  discharges  on  its  foes." 

To  be  moved,  then,  by  a  passion,  is  to  be  ex- 
cited, often  to  external,  and  always  to  internal, 
effort :  whether  for  the  continuanceand  strength- 
ening of  the  passion,  or  for  its  suppression,  ac- 
cordmgly  as  the  course  which  it  takes  may  be 
painfufor  pleasurable.  If  the  latter,  the  soul 
must  contribute  to  its  support,  or  it  never  be- 
comes vivid, — and  soon  languishes,  and  dies. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  point.  If  every  great 
poet  with  whose  writings  men  are  familiar,  in 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  genius,  before  he  can 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  has  to  call  forth  and 
to  communicate  Pinuer,  this  service,  in  a  still 

greater  degree,  falls  upon  an  original  writer,  at 
is  first  appearance  in  the  world. — Of  genius 
the  only  proof  is,  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is 
worthy  to  be  done,  and  what  was  never  done 
before :  Of  genius,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  only  in- 
fallible sign  is  the  widening  the  sphere  of  human 
sensibility,  for  the  delight,  honour,  and  benefit 
of  human  nature.  _  Genius^  is  the  introduction 
of  a  new  element  into  the  intellectual  universe: 
OTj  if  that  be  not  allowed,  it  is  the  application 
of  powers  to  objects  on  which  they  had  not 
before  been  exercised,  or  tht  employment  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  effects 
hitherto  unknown.  What  is  all  this  but  an  ad- 
vance, or  a  conquest,  made  by  the  soul  of  the 
poet?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  reader  can 
maJce  progress  of  tms  kind,  like  an  Indian 
prince  or  general — stretched  on  his  palanquin, 
and  borne  by  his  slaves  ?  No  ;  he  is  invigorated 
and  inspirited  by  his  leader,  in  order  that  he  noay 
'exert  himself ;  for  he  cannot  proceed  in  quies- 
cence, he  cannot  be  carried  like  a  dead  weight. 
Therefore  to  create  taste  is  to  call  forth  and 
bestow  power,  of  which  knowledge  is  the  effect; 
and  tfure  lies  the  true  difficulty. 

As  the  pathetic  participates  of  an  animal  sea- 
sation,  it  might  seem— that,  if  the  springs  of 
this  emotion  were  genuine,  all  men,  possessed 
of  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  cir* 
cumstances,  would  be  instantaneous! /affected. 
And,  doubtless,  in  the  works  of  every  true  poet 
will  be  found  passages  of  that  species  of  excel- 
lence, which  is  proved  by  effects  immediate  and 
universal  But  there  are  emotions  of  the  pathetic 
that  are  «mple  and  direct,  and  others — that  are 
complex  and  revolutionary;  some — to  which  the 
heart  fields  with  gentleness ;  others— -a^inst 
which  it  struggles  with  pride ;  these  vaneties 
are  infinite  as  the  combinations  of  circumstance 
and  the  constitutions  of  character.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  medium  through  which,  in  poetry, 
the  heart  is  to  be  affected— is  language ;  a  thing 
subject  to  endless  fluctuations  and  arbitrary 
associations.    The  genius  of  the  poet  melts 


these  down  for  his  purpose ;  but  they  retain 
their  shape  and  quality  to  him  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  within  his  own  mind,  a  corres- 
ponding energy.  There  is  also  a  meditative, 
as  well  as  a  human,  pathos ;  an  enthusiastic,  as 
well  as  an  ordinary,  wrrow ;  a  sadness  that  has 
its  seat  in  the  depths  of  reason,  to  which  the 
mind  cannot  sink  gently  of  itself — but  to  which 
it  must  descend  by  treading  the  steps  of 
thought.  And  for  the  sublime,— if  we  considet 
what  are  the  cares  that  occupy  the  passing  day, 
iind  how  remote  is  the  practice  and  the  course 
of  life  from  the  sources  of  sublimity  in  the  soul 
of  Man,  can  it  be  wondered  that  there  is  little 
existing  preparation  for  a  poet  charged  writh  a 
new  mission  to  extend  its  kingdom,  and  to  aug- 
ment and  spread  its  enioyments? 

Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  at 
the  word  /^/wZtxr,  applied  to  new  works  in 
poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  in 
this  first  of  the  fine  arts  but  that  all  men  should 
run  after  its  productions,  as  if  urged  by  an  ap- 
petitCi  or  constrained  by  a  spell ! — The  (qualities 
of  writing  best  fitted  for  eager  reception  arc 
either  such  as  startle  the  world  into  attention 
by  their  audacity  and  extravagance ;  or  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  superficial  kind  lyine  upon  the 
surfaces  of  manners ;  or  arising  out  of  a  selection 
i^nd  arrangement  of  incidents,  by  which  the 
mind  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  of  curiosity  and 
the  fancy  amused  without  the  trouble  of  thought. 
But  in  everv  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  mto 
herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or 
to  be  made  conscious  of  her  power :— wherever 
life  and  nature  are  described  as  operated  upon 
by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue  of  the  im- 
agination ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom  of 
antiquity  and  her  heroic  passions  uniting,  in 
the  heart  of  the  poet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom 
of  later  ages,  nave  produced  that  accord  of 
sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a  history 
of  the  remote  past  and  a  prophetic  enunciation 
of  the  remotest  future,  //mt^,  the  poet  must  re- 
concile himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered 
hearers. — Grand  thoughts  (and  Shakspeare  must 
often  have  sighed  over  this  truth),  its  they  are 
most  natunlly  and  most  fitly  conceived  in  soli- 
tude, so  can  they  not  be  brought  forth  in  the 
midst  of  pbudits,  without  some  violation  of 
their  sanctity.  Go  to  a  silent  exhibition  of  tho 
productions  of  the  Sister  Art,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  qualities  which  dazzle  at  first  sight, 
and  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are 
essentially  different  from  those  by  which  per- 
manent influence  is  secured. '  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  following  up  these  principles  as  far  as  they 
will  carry  us,  and  conclude  with  observing — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  p>oetry,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more  xealoi"  ad- 
miration, and  been  far  more  generally  read, 
than  good ;  but  this  advantage  attends  the 
good,  that  the  individual^  as  well  as  the  species, 
survives  from  age  to  age  ;  whereas,  of  the  de- 
prayed,  though  the  species  be  immortal,  the 
individual  quickly /WzrArf;  the  object  of  pre- 
sent admiration  vanishes,  being  supplanted  bv 
some  other  as  easil;^  produced  ;  which,  though 
no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation 
of  novelty, -with  adaptation,  more  or  less  skil- 
ful, to  the  changing  humours  of  the  msgority 
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of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to  regard  poet- 
ical works  when  they  first  solicit  their  atten- 
tion. 

Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Writer,  the  judgment  of  the 
I^eople  is  not  to  be  respected  ?  1  ne  thought  is 
most  injurious;  and,  could  the  charge  be  brought 
against  him,  he  would  repel  it  with  indignation. 
The  People  have  already  been  justified,  and 
their  eulogium  pronounced  by  implication, 
when  it  was  said,  above — ^that,  of  ipo(Hi  poetry, 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  species,  survives. 
And  how  does  it  survive  but  through  the 
People  ?  What  preserves  it  but  their  intellect 
and  their  wisdom  ? 


" Past  and  future,  are  the  wings 

On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined. 

Moves  the  great  Spirit  ofhuman  knowledge 

MS, 


n 


The  voice  that  issues  from  this  Spirit,  is  that 
Vox  Populi  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish 
must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local  ac- 
damatton,  or  a  transitory  outcry — transitory 
though  it  be  for  years,  local  though  from  a 
Nation.  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who 
can  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  of  divine  in- 
fallibility in  the  clamour  of  that  small  though 


loud  portion  of  the  community,  ever  governed 
by  factitious  influence,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  PuBLic,^passes  itself,  upon  the  unthink- 
ing, for  the  Pboplb.  Towards  the  Public,  the 
yitiVtc  hopes  that  he  feels  as  much  deference 
as  it  is  entitled  to :  but  to  the  People,  philoso- 
phically characterised,  and  to  the  embodied 
spirit  of  their  knowledge^  so  far  as  it  exists  and 
moves,  at  the  present,  faithfully  supported  by- 
its  two  wings,  the  past  and  the  future,  his 
devout  respect,  his  reverence,  b  due.  He  offers 
it  wilUngljr  and  readily ;  and,  thb  done,  takes 
leave  of  his  Readers,  by  assurin?  them — that, 
if  he  were  not  persuaded  that  the  contents  of 
these  Volumes,  and  the  Work  to  which  they 
are  subsidiary,  evince  something  of  the  "Vision 
and  the  Faculty  divine ;"  and  that,  both  in 
words  and  things,  they  will  operate  in  their  de- 
gree, to  extend  the  domain  of  sensibility  for 
the  delight,  the  honour,  and  the  benefit  of 
human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  many  happy 
hours  which  he  has  employed  in  their  com- 
position, and  the  manifold  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments they  have  procured  to  him,  he  would 
not,  if  a  wish  could  do  it,  save  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction :— from  becoming  at  this 
moment,  to  the  world,  as  a  thing  that  bad  never 
been. 
X815. 


DEDICATION. 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  18x5. 

TO 

SIR  GEORGE  HOWLAND  BEAUMONT,   BART. 


My  dkar  Sir  George, — Accept  my  thanks 
for  the  permission  given  me  to  dedicate  these 
Volumes  to  you.  In  addition  to  a  lively  plea- 
sure derived  from  general  considerations,  I  feel 
aparticular  satisfaction  ;  for,  by  inscribing  these 
Poems  with  your  Name,  I  seem  to  myself  in 
some  degree  to  repay,  by  an  appropriate  honour, 
the  great  obligation  which  I  owe  to  one  part  of 
the  Collection — ^as  having  been  the  means  of 
first  makine  us  personally  known  to  each  other. 
Upon  much  of  tne  remainder,  also,  you  have  a 
peculiar  claim, — ^for  some  of  the  best  pieces 
were  composed  under  the  shade  of  your  own 
groves,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Coleorton  ; 
where  I  was  animated  by  the  recollection  of 
those  illustrious  Poets  of  your  name  and  fiunily, 
who  were  bom  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and,  we 
may  be  assured,  did  not  wander  with  indiffer- 
ence by  the  dashing  stream  of  Grace  Dieu,  and 
among  the  rodcs  tnat  diversify  the  forest  of 
Chamwood.— Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom 


such  parts  of  this  Collection  as  have  been  in- 
spirea  or  coloured  by  the  beautiful  Country 
from  which  I  now  address  you,  could  be  pre- 
sented with  more  propriety  than  to  yourself— 
to  whom  it  has  suggested  so  many  admirable 
pictures.  Early  in  life,  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  this  region  excited  your  admiration  ;  and  I 
know  that  you  are  bound  to  it  in  mind  by  a  still 
strengthening  attachment. 

Wishing  and  hoping  that  this  Woiic,  with 
the  embellishments  it  nas  received  from  your 
pencil,*  may  survive  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  a 
friendship  which  I  reckon  among  the  blessings 
of  my  life, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  dear  Sir  George, 

Yours  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

William  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
February  1^  1815. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1815. 


Tub  powers  requisite  for  the  production  of 
poetry  are :  first,  those  of  Observation  and  De- 
scription,—(.r,  the  ability^  to  observe  with 
accuracy  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
with  fidelity  to  describe  them,  unmodified  by 
any  passion  or  feeling  existing  in  the  mind  of 
the  describerr  whether  the  thuigs  depicted  be 


actually  present  to  the  senses,  or  have  a  placo 
only  in  the  memory.  This  power,  though  in- 
dispensable to  a  Poet,  is  one  which  he  employs 
only  in  submission  to  necessity,  and  never  for 

*  The  state  of  the  plates  has,  for  some  time, 
not  allowed  them  to  be  repeated. 
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a  continuance  of  time :  as  its  exercise  supposes 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  to  be  passive, 
and  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  external  objects, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  translator  or  en- 
graver oueht  to  be  to  his  original.  ^  andly,  Sensi- 
bility,—which,  the  more  exquisite  it  is,  the 
wider  will  be  the  range  of  a  poet's  perceptions  ; 
and  the  more  will  he  be  incited  to  observe  ob- 
jects, both  as  thev  exist  in  themselves  and  as 
re-acted  upon  by  his  own  mind.  (The  distinc- 
tion between  poetic  and  human  sensibility  has 
been  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Poet  de- 
lineated in  the  original  preface.)  sdly.  Re- 
flection,— which  makes  the  Poet  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  actions,  images,^  thoughts', 
and  feelings  ;  and  assists  the  sensibility  in  per- 
ceiving their  connection  with  each  otner. 
4thly,  Imagination  and  Fancy, — to  modify,  to 
create,  and  to  associate.  5thly,  Invention, — 
by  which  characters  are  composed  out  of 
materials  supplied  by  observation  ;  whether  of 
the  Poet's  own  heart  and  mind,  or  of  external 
life  and  nature ;  and  such  incidents  and  situa- 
tions produced  as  are  most  impressive  to  the 
imagination,  and  most  fitted  to  do  justice  to 
the  characters,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which 
the  Poet  undertakes  to  illustrate.  And,  lastly. 
Judgment, — to  decide  now  and  where,  and  in 
what  degree,  each  of  these  faculties  ought  to 
be  exerted  ;  so  that  the  less  shall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greater  ;  nor  the  greater,  slighting 
the  less,  arrogate,  to  its  own  injury,  more  than 
iLs  due.  By  iudgment,  also,  is  determined 
what  are  the  laws  and  appropriate  graces  of 
every  species  of  composition.  * 

The  materials  of  Poetry,  by  these  powers 
collected  and  produced,  are  cast,  by  means  of 
various  moulds,  into  divers  forms.  The  moulds 
may  be  enumerated,  and  the  forms  specified, 
in  the  following  order,  xst.  The  Narrative, — 
including  the  Epopoeia,  the  Historic  Poem, 
the  Tale^  the  Romauce,  the  Mock-heroic,  dmd, 
if  the  spirit  of  Homer  will  tolerate  such  neigh- 
bourhood, that  dear  production  of  our  days, 
the  metrical  Novel  Of  thb  Class,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is,  that  the  Narrator,  how- 
ever liberally  his  speaking  agents  be  intro- 
duced, is  himself  the  source  from  which  every 
thing  primarily  flows.  Epic  Poets,  in  order 
that  their  mode  of  comi>osition  may  accord 
with  the  elevation  of  their  subject,  represent 
themj;elves  as  singing  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Muse,  "  Arma  virumque  cano ; "  but  this  is 
a  fiction,  in  modem  times,  of  slight  value :  the 
Iliad  or  the  Paradise  Lost  would  gain  little  in 
our  estimation  by  bein^  chanted.  The  other 
poets  who  belong  to  this  class  are  commonly 
<X)ntcnt  to  //r// their  tale  ; — so  that  of  the  whole 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  neither  require 
nor  reject  the  accompaniment  of  music. 

andly.  The  Dramatic,— consisting  of  Tragedy, 
Historic  Drama,  Comedy,  and  Masque,  in 
which  the  poet  does  not  appear  at  all  in  his 
own  person,  jmd  where  the  whole  action  is 
carried  on  by  speech  and  dialogue  of  the 
agents  ;  music  bemg  admitted  only  incidentally 

*  As  sensibility  to  harmony  of  numbers,  and 
the  power  of  producing  it,  are  invariably  at- 
tendants upon  the  faculties  above  specified, 
nothing  has  been  said  upon  those  requisites. 


and  rarely.  The  Opera  may  be  placed  here, 
inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  by  dialogue ;  though 
depending,  to  the  degree  that  it  does,  upon 
music,  it  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  ranked  with 
the  lyricaL  The  characteristic  and  impassioned 
Epistle,  of  which  Ovid  and  Pope  have  given 
examples,  considered  as  a  species  of  mono- 
drama,  may,  without  impropriety,  be  placed 
in  this  class. 

3dly.  The  Lyrical, — containing  the  Hymn, 
the  Ode,  the  Elegy,  the  Song,  and  the  Ballad: 
in  all  which,  for  the  production  of  their  yn/i 
effect,  an  accompaniment  of  music  is  indispen- 
sable. 

4thly,  The  Idylliuni,  —  descriptive  chiefly 
either  of  the  processes  and  appearances  of 
external  nature,  as  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  ; 
or  of  characters,  manners,  and  sentiments,  as 
are  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress,  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  of  Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs  of 
the  same  Author ;  or  of  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  appearances  of  Nature,  as  most  of  the 
pieces  of  Theocritus,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso 
of  Milton,  Seattle's  Minstrel,  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village.  I1ie  Epitaph,  the  Inscription, 
the  Sonnet,  most  of  the  epistles  of  poets  writing 
in  their  own  persons,  and  all  loco-descriptive 
poetry,  belong  to  this  class. 

Sthly,  Didactic, — the  principal  object  of 
which  is  direct  instruction ;  as  the  Poem  of 
Lucretius,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  The  Fleece 
of  Dyer.  Mason's  English  Garden,  &c. 

And,  lastly,  philosophical  Satire,  like  that  b( 
Horace  and  Juvenal ;  personal  and  occasional 
Satire  rarely  comprehending  sufllicient  of  the 
general  in  the  individual  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  poetry. 

Out  of  the  three  last  has  been  constructed 
a  composite  order,  of  which  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  and  Cowper's  Task,  arc  excellent 
examples. 

It  is  deducible  from  the  above,  that  poems, 
apparently  miscellaneous,  may  with  propriety 
be  arranged  either  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  mxnApredotninani  in  the  production  of  them; 
or  to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast ;  or, 
lastly,  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
From  each  of  these  considerations,  the  follow- 
ing Poems  have  been  divided  into  classes; 
which,  that  the  work  may  more  obviously  cor- 
respond with  the  course  of  human  life,  and  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  in  it  the  three  requisites 
of  a  legitimate  whole,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end,  have  been  also  arranged,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  according  to  an  order  of  time, 
commencing  with  Childhood,  and  terminating 
with  Old  Age,  Death,  and  Immortality.  My 
guiding  w^ish  was,  that  the  small  pieces  of 
which  these  volumes  consist,  thus  discriminated, 
might  be  regarded  under  a  twofold  view ;  as 
composing  an  entire  work  within  themselves, 
and  as  adjuncts  to  the  philosophical  Poem, 
"The  Recluse."  This  arrangement  has  long 
presented  itself  habitually  to  my  own  mind. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  have  preferred  to  scat- 
ter the  contents  of  these  volumes  at  random,  if 
I  had  been  persuaded  that,  by  the  plan  adopted, 
any  thing  material  would  be  taken  from  the 
natural  effect  of  the  pieces,  individually,  on 
the  mind  of  the  unreflecting  Reader.  I  trast 
there  is  a  sufficient  variety  ia  each  clas9to 
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prevent  this ;  while,  for  him  who  reads  with 
reflection,  the  arTangement  wUl  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary unostentatiously  directing  his  attention 
to  my  pur]x>ses,  both  particular  and  general. 
But,  as  I  wish  to  guard  against^  the  possibility 
of  misleading  by  this  classification,  it  is  proper 
first  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  certain  jpoems 
are  placed  according  to  the  powers  of  mmd,  in 
the  Author's  conception,  predominant  in  the 
production  of  them ;  ^redontinant,  which  im- 
plies the  exertion  of  other  faculties  in  less  de- 
See.  Where  there^  is  more  imagination  than 
ncy  in  a  poem,  it  is  placed  under  the  head  of 
imagination,  and  vice  versh.  Both  the  above 
classes  might  without  impropriety  have  been 
enlarged  from  that  consbting  of  ''  Poems 
founded  on  the  Affections ;"  as  might  this 
latter  from  those,  and  from  the  class  *'proceed- 
in^  from  Sentiment  and  Reflection."  The  most 
staking  characteristics  of  each  piece,  mutual 
illustration,  varietv,  and  proportion,  have  go- 
verned me  throughout. 

None  of  the  other  Classes,  except  those  of 
Fancy  and  Imagination,  require  any  particular 
notice.  But  a  remark  of  general  application 
may  be  made.  All  Poets,  except  the  dramatic, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  feigning  that  their 
works  were  composed  to  the  music  ^f  the  harp 
or  lyre :  with  what  degree  of  affectation  this 
has^  been  done  in  modem  times,  I  leave  to  the 

i'udicious  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I 
lave  not  been  disposed  to  violate  probabiliqr  so 
£u-,  or  to  make  such  a  large  demand  upon  the 
Reader's  charity.  Some  of  these  pieces  are 
essentially  lyrical ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  have 
their  due^  force  without  a  supposed  musical 
accompaniment ;  ^  but,  in  much  the  greatest 
part,  as  a  substitute^  for  the  classic  lyre  or 
romantic  harp,  I  recjuire  nothing  more  than  an 
animated  or  impassioned  recitation,  adapted  to 
the  subject.  Poems,  however  humble  in  their 
kind,  if  they  be  good  in  that  kind,  cannot  read 
themselves  ;  the  law  of  long  syllable  and  short 
must  not  be  so  inflexible, — ^the  letter  of  metre 
must  not  be  so  impassive  to  the  spirit  of  versi- 
fication,— as  to  deprive  the  Reader  of  all  volun- 
tary power  to  modulate,  in  subordination  to 
the  sense,  the  music  of  the  poem ; — ^in  the  same 
Uaanner  as  his  mind  is  left  at  liberty,  and  even 
feummoncd,  to  act  upon  its  thoughts  and  images. 
But,  though  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical 
instrument  be  frequently  dispensed  with,  the 
true  Poet  does  not  therefore  abandon  hh  privi- 
lege distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  Proseman ; 


ti 


He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own." 


I,et  us  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
words  Fancy  and  Imagination,  as  employed  in 
the  classification  of  the  following  Poems.  *'  A 
man,"  says  an  intelligent  author,  "  has  imagi- 
nation in  proi>ortion  as  he  can  distinctly  copy 
in  idea  tne  impressions  of  sense:  it  is  the 
faculty  which  images^  within  the  mind  the 
phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has  fancy 
in  proportion  as  he  can  call  up,  connect,  or 
associate,  at  pleasure,  those  internal  images 
{<poLirrdl^€af  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  com- 

riete  ideal  representations  of  absent  objects, 
magination  is  the  power  of  depicting,  and 
fancy  of  evoking  and  combining.  The  imagina- 


tion is  formed  by  patient  observation ;  the 
fancy  by  a  voluntary  activity  in  shifting  the 
scenery  of  the  mind.  Tlie  more  accurate  the 
imagination,  the  more  safely  may  a  painter,  or 
a  poet,  imdertake  a  delineation,  or  a  descrip- 
tion, without  theprescnce  of  the  objects  to  be 
characterised.  ^  Tne  more  versatile  the  fancy, 
the  more  original  and  striking  willl  be  the 
decorations  produced." — BritUhSyncnyms dis» 
crifHinaUd,  by  JV.  Taylor. 

Is  not  this  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to 
supply  an  account  of  a  building,  and  be  so  in- 
tent upon  what  he  had  discovered  of  the  founda- 
tion, as  to  conclude  his  task  without  once  look- 
ing ui>  at  the  superstructure?  Here,  as  in 
other  instances  thronghout  the  volume,  the 
judicious  Author's  mind  is  enthralled  by  Ety- 
mology ;  he  takes  up  the  original  word  as  his 
guide  and  escort,  and  too  often  does  not  per- 
ceive how  soon  he  becomes  its  prisoner,  without 
liberty  to  tread  in  any  path  but  that  to  which  it 
confines  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  how 
imagination,  thus  explained,  differs  from  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  images ;  or  fancy  from 
quick  and  Wvid  recollection  of  them  :  each  is 
nothing  mpre  than  a  mode  of  memory.  I  f  the 
two  words  bear  the  above  meaning,  and  no 
other,  what  term  is  left  to  designate  tluit  faculty 
of  which  the  Poet  is  "  all  compact ; "  he  whose 
eye  glances  from,  earth  to  heaven,  whose  spirit- 
ual attributes  body  forth  what  his  pen  is  prompt 
in  turning  to  shape  ;  or  what  is  left  to  charac- 
terise Fancy,  as  insinuating  herself  into  the 
heart  of  objects  with  creative  activity  ? — Imaci- 
nation,|in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  giving  title 
to  a  cbun  of  the  following  Poems,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  imaees  that  are  merely  a  faithful  copy, 
existing  in  the  mind,  of  absent  external  objects; 
but  is  a  word  of  higher  import,  denoting  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  upon  those  objects,  and  pro- 
cesses of  creation  or  of  composition,  governed 
by  certain  fixed  laws.  I  proceed  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  instances.  A  parrot  fiangs  from 
the  wires  of  his  cage  by  his  beak  or  by  his 
claws  :  or  a  monkey  from  the  bough  of  a  tree 
by  his  paws  or  his  tail.  Each  creature  does  so 
literally  and  actually.  In  the  first  Eclogue  of 
Virgil,  the  shepherd,  thinking  of  the  time  when 
he  is  to  take  leave  of  his  farm,  thus  addresses 
his  goats  :— 

*'  Non  ^o  vos  posthac  viridi  projcctus  inantro 
Dumosa>ry/dSrrvprocul  de  rupe  vidcbo." 

"half  way  down 

Hangs  one  who  gathers  samphire," 

b  the  well-known  expression  of  Shakspcarc, 
delineating  ^  ordinary  image  upon  the  cuffs  of 
Dover.  In  these  two  instances  is  a  slight  exer- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  I  denominate  imagina- 
tion, in  the  use  of  one  word :  neither  the  goats 
nor  the  samphire-gatherer  do  literally  hang,  as 
does  the  pairot  or  the  monkey  ;  but,  presenting 
to  the  senses  something  cf  such  an  appearance, 
the  mind  in,  its  activity,  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion, contemplates  them  as  hanging. 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Gose  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  or  Tidore, whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicv  drugs  ;  they  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
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Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  Pole  ;  so 

seemed 
Far  o£f  the  flying  Fiend." 

Here  b  the  full  strength  of  the  imagination 
involved  in  the  word  Aoxrr,  and  exerted  upon 
the  whole  image :  First,  the  fleet,  an  aggregate 
of  many  ships,  is  represented  as  one  mighty 
person,  whose  track,  we  know  and  feel,  is  upon 
the  waters  ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  its  appear* 
ance  to  the  senses,  the  Poet  dares  to  represent 
it  as  hangii^in  the  cttrnds,  both  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  image 
itself,  and  in  reference  to  the  motion  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  sublime  objects  to  which  it  is 
compared. 

From  impressions  of  sight  we  will  pass  to 
those  of  sound  :  which,  as  they  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  less  definite  character,  shall  be  selected 
from  these  volumes : 

"  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove 
broods;^ 

of  the  same  bird, 

"  His  voice  was  buried  amoiig  trees. 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze  ; " 


n 


O,  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  f  " 


The  stock -dove  is  s:ud  to  coo,  a  sound  well 
imitating  the  note  of  the  bird  ;  but,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  metaphor  brwds,  the  affections 
are  called  in  by  the  ima^nation  to  assist  in 
marking  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  reiterates 
and  prolongs  her  soft  note,  as  if  herself  de- 
lighting to  listen  to  it,  and  participating  of  a 
still  and  quiet  satisfaction,  like  that  whidi  may 
\x  supposed  inseparable  from  the  continuous 
process  of  incubation.  *'  His  voice  was  buried 
among  trees."  a  metaphor  expressing  the  love 
of  sectusion  by  which  this  Bird  is  marked  ;  and 
characterising  its  note  as  not  partaking  of  the 
shrill  and  the  piercing,  and  therefore  more 
easily  deadened  oy  the  intervening  shade ;  vet 
a  note  so  peculiar  and  withal  so  pleasing,  that 
the  breeze,  gifted  with  that  love  of  the  sound 
which  the  Poet  feels,  penetrates  the  shades  in 
which  it  is  entombed,  and  conveys  it  to  the  ear 
of  the  listener. 

"  Shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice?" 

This  concise  interrogation  characterises  the 
seeming  ubiquity  of  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo, 
and  dispossesses  the  creature  almost  of  a  corpo- 
real existence  ;  the  Imagination  being  tempted 
to  this  exertion  of  her  power  by  a  consciousness 
in  the  memory  that  the  cuckoo  is  almost  per- 
petually heard  throughout  the  season  of  spring, 
out  seldom  becomes  an  object  of  sight 

Thus  far  of  images  independent  of  each  other, 
and  immediately  endowed  by  the  mind  with 
properties  that  clo  not  inhere  in  them,  upon  an 
incitement  from  properties  and  qualities  the 
existence  of  which  is  inherent  and  obvious. 
These  processes  of  imagination  are  carried  on 
either  oy  conferring  additional  properties  upon 
an  object,  or  abstracting  from  it  some  of  those 
which  it  actually  possesses,  and  thus  enabling 
it  to  re-act  upon  the  mind  which  hath  performed 
the  process,  like  a  new  existence. 

I  pass  from  the  Imagination  acting  upon  an 


individual  image  to  a  consideration  of  the  same 
faculty  employed  upon  images  in  a  conjunction 
by  which  tney  modify  each  other.  The  Reader 
has  already  had  a  fine  instance  before  him  in 
the  passage  quoted  fh)m  Virnl,  where  the  ap- 
parently perilous  situation  of  the  goat,  hanging 
upon  the  shaggy  precipice,  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  she^erd  contemplating  it  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  cavern  in  which  he  lies  stretched 
at  ease  and  in  security.  Take  these  images 
separately,  and  how  unafTecting  the  picture 
compared  with  that  produced  by  their  being 
thus  connected  with,  and  opposed  to,  each 
other! 

**  As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence. 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  Sune  espy 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence. 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense. 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  which  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposcth,  there  to  sun  himself. 

Such  seemed  this  Man  ;  not  all  alive  or  dead 
Nor  all  asleep,  in  his  extreme  old  age. 

Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

caU, 
And  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all." 

In  these  images,  the  conferring,  the  abstract- 
ing,, and  the  modifying  powers  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, immediately  and  mediately  acting,  are  all 
brought  into  conjimction.  The  stone  is  endowed 
with  something  of  the  power  of  life  to  approxi- 
mate it  to  the  sea-beast;  and  the  sea-beast 
stripped  of  some  of  its  vital  qualities  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  stone  ;  which  intermediate 
image  is  thus  treated  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  original  image,  that  of  the  stone,  to  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  figure  and  condition 
of  the  aged  Man  ;  who  is  divested  of  so  much 
of  the  indications  of  life  and  motion  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  where  the  two  objects  unite 
and  coalesce  in  just  comparison.  After  what 
has  been  said,  the  image  of  the  cloud  need  not 
be  commented  upon. 

Thus  far  of  an  endowing  or  modifying  power : 
but  the  Imagination  also  shapes  xaA  creates  l 
and  how  ?  By  innumerable  processes ;  and  in 
none  does  it  more  delight  than  in  that  of  con- 
solidating numbers  into  unity,  and  dissolving 
and  separating  unity  into  number, — alterna- 
tions proceeding  from,  and  governed  by,  a 
sublime  consciousness  of  the  soul  in  her  own 
mighty  and  almost  divine  powers.  Recur  to 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Milton.  When 
the  compact  Fleet,  as  one  Person,  has  been 
introduced  "  Sailing  from  Bcngala."  *'They,- 
i.e.  the  "merchants,"  representing  the  fleet 
resolved  into  a  multitude  of  ships,  **  ply"  their 
voyage  towards  the  extremities  of  the  earth  : 
"So'^  (referring  to  the  word  "As"  in  the 
commencement)  "seemed  the  flying  Fiend;" 
the  image  of  his  Person  acting  to  recombine 
the  multitude  of  ships  into  one  body,— the 
point  from  which  the  comparison  set  out.  "  So 
seemed,"  and  to  whom  seemed?  To  the 
heavenly  Muse  who  dictates  the  poem,  to  the 
eye  of  the  Poet's  mind,  and  to  that  of  the 
Reader,  present  at  one  moment  in  the  wide 
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Ethiopian,  and  the  next  in  the  solitudes,  then 
fine  broken  in  upon,  of  the  infernal  regions  I 

'*  Modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis." 

Here  again  thb  mizhty  Poet, — speaking  of  the 
Messiah  going  forth  to  expel  mm  heaven  the 
rebellious  angels, 

"  Attended  by  ten  thousand  thousand  Saints 
He  onward  came  :  far  off  his  coming  shone," — 

the  retinue  of  Saints,  and  the  Person  of  the 
Messiah  himself,  lost  almost  and  merged  in 
the  splendour  of  that  indefinite  abstraction 
"His  coming!" 

As  I  do  not  mean  here  to  treat  this  sulject 
fiuther  than  to  throwr  some  light  upon  the  pre- 
sent Volumes,  and  especially  upon  one  division 
of  them,  I  shall  spare  myself  and  the  Reader 
the  trouble  of  considering  the  Imagination  as  it 
deals  with  thoughts  and  sentiments,  as  it  re- 

Sulates  the  composition  of  characters,  and 
etermines  the  course  of  actions :  I  will  not 
consider  it  (mure  than  I  have  already  done  by 
implication)  as  that  power  which,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  my  most  esteemed  Friends, 
'*  draws  all  things  to  one  ;  which  makes  thin^ 
animate  or  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, subjects  with  their  accessaries,  take  one 
colour  and  serve  to  one  effect."*  The  grand 
store-houses  of  enthusiastic  and  meditative 
Imagination,  of  poetical,  as  contradistinguished 
from  human  and  dramatic  Imagination,  are  the 
prophetic  and  lyrical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  works  of  Milton  :  to  whidi  I 
cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spenser.  I 
select  these  writers  in  preference  to  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  because  the  an- 
thropomorphitism  of  the  Pagan  religion  sub- 
jected the  minds  of  the  greatest  poets  in  those 
countries  too  much  to  the  bondage  of  definite 
form  :  from  which  the  Hebrews  were  preserved 
by  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  This  abhor- 
rence was  almost  as  strong  in  our  great  epic 
Poet,  both  from  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
from  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  However 
imbued  the  surface  might  be  with  classical 
literature,  he  was  a  Hebrew  in  soul ;  and  all 
things  tended  in  him  towards  the  sublime. 
Spenser,  of  a  gentler  nature,  maintained  his 
freedom  hy  aid  of  his  allegorical  spirit,  at  one 
time  incitmg  him  to  create  persons  out  of  ab- 
stractions ;  and,  at  another,  hy  a  superior 
effort  of  geniu^  to  give  the  universality  and 
permanence  of  abstractions  to  his  human  l>eings, 
by  means  of  attributes  and  emblems  that  belong 
to  the  highest  moral  truths  and  the  purest 
sensations, — of  which  his  character  of  Una  is  a 

florious  example.  Of  the  human  and  dramatic 
^  magination  the  woiics  of  Shakspeare  are  an 
inexhaustible  source. 

"  I  tax  not  you,  ye  Elements,  with  unkindness, 
I    never   gave   you   kingdoms,    call'd  you 
Daughters ! 

^  And  if,  bearin£[  in  mind  the  many  Poets  dis- 
tinguished by  this  prime  quality,  whose  names 
I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  recollection 
of  the  insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable, 
and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped  upon  these 
and  my  other  writings,  I  may  bie  permitted  to 

*  Charles  Lamb  upon  the  genius  of  Hogarth. 


antictpate  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  my- 
self, I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if  tHe 
notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not 
justif^r  me)  that  I  have  given  in  these  unfavour- 
able times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty 
upon  its  worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe, 
the  moral  and^  religious  sentiments  of  Man,  his 
natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ; 
which  have  the  same  ennobling  tendency  as  the 
productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to  be 
nolden  in  undying  remembrance. 

To  the  mode  m  which  Fancy  has  already 
been  characterised  as  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  or,  as  my  friend  Mr  Coleridge  has 
styled  it,  "  the  aggregative  and  associative 
power,"  my  objection  is  only  that  the  definition 
IS  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate, 
to  evoke  and  to  combme,  helong  as  well  to  the 
Imagination  as  to  the  Fancy;  but  either  the 
materials  evoked  and  combined  are  different ; 
or  they  are  brought  together  under  a  different 
law,  and^  for  a  different  purpose.  Fancy  does 
not  require  that  the  materials  which  she  makes 
use  of  should  be  susceptible  of  change  in  their 
constitution,  from  her  touch  ;  and,  where  they 
admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for  her  pur- 
pose if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evanescent. 
Directly  the  reverse  of  these^  are  the  desires 
and  demands  of  the  Imagination.  She  recoils 
from  every  thing  but  the  plastic,  the  pliant,  and 
the  indefinite.  She  leaves  it  to  Fancy  to  de- 
scribe Queen  Mab  as  coming. 


If 


In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman." 

Having  to  speak  of  stature,  she  does  not  tell 
you  that  her  gigantic  Angel  was  as  tall  as  Pom- 
pev's  Pillar ;  much  less  that  he  was  twelve 
cubits,  or  twelve  hundred  cubits  high  ;  or  that 
his  dimensions  equalled  those  of  leueriffe  or 
Atlas;  — because  these,  and  if  they  were  a 
million  times  as  high  it  would  be  the  same,  are 
bounded :  The  expression  is,  "  His  stature 
reached  the  sky  J  "  Uie  illimiuble  finnament  t— 
When  the  Ima^nation  frames  a  comparison,  if 
it  does  not  stnke  on  the  first  presentation,  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  perceived,  grows— and  continues 
to  grow — upon  the  mind  ;  the  resemblance  de- 
pending less  upon  outline  of  form  and  feature, 
than  upon  expression  and  effect;  less  upon 
casual  and  -outstanding,  than  upon  inherent  and 
internal,  properties :  moreover,  the  images  in- 
variably modify  each  other. — The  law  under  1 
which  the  processes  of  Fancy  are  carried  on  is  / 
as  capricious  as  the  accidents  of  things,  and  / 
the  effects,  are  surprising,  playful,  luucrous, 
amusing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  as  the  objects 
happen  to  be  appositely  produced  or  fortunately 
comoined.  Fancy  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
and  profusion  with  which  she  scatters  her 
thoughts  and  imajg^es  ;  trusting  that  their  num- 
ber, and  the  feliaty  with  which  thev  are  linked 
together,  will  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
individual  value :  or  she  prides  herself  upon  the 
curious  subtilty  and  the  successful  elaboration 
with  which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  affinities.  I 
If  she  can  win  you  over  to  her  purpose,  andj 
impart  to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares  not  how 
unstable  or  transitory  may  be  her  influence, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  her  power  to 
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resume  it  upon  an  apt  occasion.  But  die  Inu- 
gination  U  conscious  of  an  indestractiUe  do- 
minum  ; — the  SouJ^  may  (all  away  from  it,  not 
being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur ;  but,  if  once 
felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other 
faculty  of  the  mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaired, 
or  diminished. — Fancy  is  given  to  quicken  and 
I  to  be^ile  the  temporal  part  of  our  nature, 
I  Imagination  to  incite  and  to  support  the  etemaL 
'  — Yet  is  it  not  the  less  true  that  Fancy,  as  she 
is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  laws  and  in 
her  own  spirit,  a  creative  (acuity.  In  what 
manner  Fancy  amUtiously  aims  at  a  rivalship 
with  Imagination,  and  Imagination  stoops  to 
work  with  materials  of  Fancy,  might  be  illus- 
trated from  the  compositions  of  all  eloquent 
writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  and  chiefly 
from  those  of  our  own  Country.  Scarcely  a 
ige  of  the  impassioned  parts  of  Bishop  Taylor's 
^orks  can  be  opened  that  shall  not  afford  ex- 
amples.— Referring  the  Reader  to  those  ines- 
timable volumes,  I  will  content  myself  with 
placing  a  conceit  (ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield} 
in  contrast  with  a  passage  from  the  Paradise 
Lost: — 

"  The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun, 
They  are  the  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of 
the  sun." 

After  the  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with 
other  appearances  of  sympathising  Nature,  thus 
marks  the  immediate  consequence, 

"  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some 
sad  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin." 

The  associating  link  is  the  same  in  each  in- 
stance :  Dew  and  rain,  not  distinguishable  from 
the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  employed  as 
indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is 
the  eflect  in  the  former  case  ;  a  flash  of  surprise, 
and  nothing  more  ;  for  the  nature  of  things  does 
not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the 
effects  from  the  act,  of  which  there  is  this  im- 
mediate consequence  and  visible  sign,  are  so 
momentous,  that  the  mind  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  sympathy  in 
nature  so  manifested  ;  and  the  sky  weeps  drops 
of  water  as  if  with  human  eyes,  as  "  Earth  had 
before  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and  Nature 
given  a  second  eroan." 

Finally,  I  will  refer  to  Cotton's  "Ode  upon 
Winter,'  an  admirable  composition,  though 
stained  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  for  a  general  illustration  of  the 
characteristics  of  Fancy.  The  middle  part  of 
this  ode  contains  a  most  lively  description  of 
the  entrance  of  Winter,  with  his  retinue,  as  "A 
palsictl  kinR,"  and  yet  a  military  monarch,— 
advancing  for  conquest  with  his  army ;  the 
several  bodies  of  which,  and  their  arms  and 
equipments,  arc  described  with  a  rapidity  of 
detail,  and  a  profusion  ofySnic^w/ comparisons, 


which  indicate  on  the  part  of  thepoet  extiemo 
activity  of  intellect,  and  a  connespondent  bttiry 
of  dehghtliil  feeling.  Winter  retiics  from  the 
foe  into  his  fertress*  where 


t* 


a  maganne 


Of  sovereign  juice  is  cellared  in  ; 
Liquor  that  will  the  siege  maintain 
Should  Phcebus  ne'er  return  again." 

Thoagfa  myself  a  water-drinker,  I  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  what  follows,  as  an 
instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  feelmc  than,  in  its  preceding 
passages,  the  Poem  supplies  of  her  management 
of  forms. 

"  Tis  that,  that  gyres  the  noet  rage. 
And  thaws  the  gell/d  biood  of  age  : 
Matures  the  young,  restores  the  old. 
And  makes  the  fiunting  coward  bold. 

It  lays  the  careful  head  to  rest. 
Calms  palpitations  in  the  breast. 
Renders  our  lives'  misfortune  sweet ; 

Then  let  the  chill  Sirocco  blow. 
And  gird  us  round  with  hills  of  snow. 
Or  else  go  whistle  to  the  shore. 
And  make  the  hoUow  mountains  roar. 

Whilst  we  together  jovial  sit 
Careless,  andcrovmed  t^ith  mirth  and  wit. 
Where,  though  bleak  winds  confine  us  home. 
Our  fancies  round  the  world  shall  roam. 

We'll  think  of  all  the  Friends  we  know. 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinking  to ;  ^ 
When  having  drunk  all  thine  and  mine. 
We  rather  shall  want  healths  than  wine. 

But  where  Friends  fail  us,  we'll  supply 
Our  friendships  with  our  charity  ; 
Men  that  remote  in  sorrows  live. 
Shall  by  our  lusty  brimmers  thrive. 

We'll  drink  the  wanting  into  wealth. 
And  those  that  languish  into  health, 
The  afflicted  into  joy  ;  th'  opprest 
Into  security  and  rest. 

The  worthy  in  dis^ce  shall  find 
Favour  return  again  more  kind. 
And  in  restraint  who  stifled  lie. 
Shall  taste  the  air  of  liberty. 

The  brave  shall  triumph  in  success, 
llie  lovers  shall  have  mistresses, 
I'oor  unregarded  Virtue,  praise. 
And  the  neglected  Poet,  bays. 

Thus  shall  our  healths  do  others  good, 
Whilst  we  ourselves  do  all  we  would ; 
For,  freed  from  envy  and  from  care. 
What  would  we  be  but  what  we  are  f  " 
When  I  sate  down  to  write  this  Preface,  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  made  it  more  com- 
prehensive ;  but,  thinking  that  I  ought  rather 
to  apologise  for  detaining  the  reader  so  long,  I 
will  here  conclude. 
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In  the  present  volume,  as  in  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  the  reader  will  have  found  occa- 
sionally opinions  expressed  upon  the  course  of 
public  aiiairs,  and  feelings  given  vent  to  as 
national  interests  excited  tnenu  Since  nothing, 
I  trust,  has  been  uttered  but  in  the  spirit  of 
reflective  patriotism,  those  notices  are  left  to 
produce  their  own  effect;  but,  .among  the 
many  objects  of  general  concern,  and  the 
changes  going  forward,  which  I  have  glanced 
at  in  verse,  are  some  especially  affecting  the 
lower  orders  of  society :  m  reference  to  these, 
I  wish  here  to  add  a  few  words  in  plain  prose. 

Were  I  conscious  of  being  able  to  do  justice 
to  those  important  topics,  I  might  avail  myself 
of  the  periodical  press  for  offering  anonymously 
my  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  world ; 
but  I  feel  that,  in  procuring  attention,  they  may 
derive  some  advantage,  however  small,  from 
my  name,  in  addition  to  that  of  being  presented 
in  a  less  fugiiiye  shape.  It  is  also  not  impos- 
sible that  the  stat^  of  mind  which  some  of  the 
foregoing  pocn;^  may  have  produced  in  the 
reader,  will  dispose  him  to  receive  more  readily 
the  impression  whi^h  I  desire  to  make,  and  to 
admit  the  conclusiojis  I  would  establish. 

I.  The  first  thing  that  presses  upon  my  at- 
tention is  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  I 
am  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  unwearied  attention  which 
it  has  received  from  men  of  far  wider  experience 
than  my  own ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  touching 
upon  one  point  of  it,  and  to  this  I  will  confine 
myself,  though  not  insensible  to  the  objection 
which  may  reasonablv  be  brought  against 
treating  a  portion  of  this,  or  any  other,  great 
scheme  of  avil  polity  sc^rately  from  the  whole. 
The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  is,  that  all  persons  who  cannot  find 
employment,  or  procure  wages  sufficient  to 
support  the  body  in  health  and  strength,  are 
entitled  to  a  maintenance  by  law. 

This  dictate  of  humanity  is  acknowledged  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners :  but  is  there 
not  room  for  apprehension  that  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  new  act  have  a  tendencv  to 
render  the  principle  nugatory  by  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  applying  it  ?  If  this  be 
so,  persons  will  not  be  wanting  to  show  it^  by 
examining  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  detail, — 
au  attempt  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
here  ;  but  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  un- 
becoming in  one  who  fears  that  the  prudence 
of  the  head  may,  in  framing  some  of  tnose  pro- 
visions, have  supplanted  the  wL«^lom  of  the 
heart,  to  enforce  a  principle  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  infringing  upon  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  the  English  people,  and 
opposing  one  of  the  most  sacred  claims  of  civil- 
ised humanitv. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  legislation,  than  the  belief  that  this 
principle  does  by  necessity  operate  for  the 
degradation  of  those  who  claim,  or  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  make  it  likely  they  may 
claim,  through  laws  founded  upon  it,  relief  or 


as^stance.  The  direct  contrary  is  the  truth : 
it  may  be  unanswerably  maintained  that  its 
tendency  is  to  raise,  not  to  depress  ;  by  stamping 
a  value  upon  life,  which  can  belong  to  it  only 
where  the  laws  have  placed  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  work,  and  yet  cannot  find  employment, 
above  the  necessity  of  looking  for  protection 
against  hunger  and  other  natural  evils,  either 
to  individual  and  casual  charity,  to  despair  and 
death,  or  to  the  breach  of  law  by  theft,  or 
violence. 

^  And  here,  as  in  the  Repoft  of  the  Commis- 
sioners^ the  fundamental  principle  has  been 
recognised,  I  am  not  at  issue  with  them  any 
farther  than  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  their 
"remedial  measures  obstruct  the  application 
of  it  more  than  the  interests  of  society  require. 

And,  calling  to  mind  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  are  now  prevalent,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  enforce  the  justice  of  the  principle, 
and  to  insist  upon  its  salutary  operation. 

And  first 'for  its  justice  :  If  self-preservation 
be  the  fhrst  law  of  our  nature,  would  not  every 
one  in  a  state  of  nature  be  morally  justified  in 
taking  ta  himself  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
such  preservation,  where,  by  so  doing,  he 
would  not  rob  another  of  that  which  might  be 
equally  indispensable  to /;<>  preservation?  And 
if  the  value  of  life  be  regarded  in  a  right  point 
of  view,  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  this 
right  of  preserving  life,  at  any  expense  short  of 
endangering  the  life  of  another,  does  not  sur- 
vive man's  entering  into  the  social  state ; 
whether  this  right  can  be  surrendered  or  for- 
feited, except  when  it  opposes  the  divine  law, 
upon  any  supposition  of  a  social  compact,  or  of 
any  convention  for  the  protection  of  mere  rights 
of  property  f 

But,  if  it  be  not  safe  to  touch  the  abstract 
question  of  man's  right  in  a  social  state  to  help 
himself  even  in  the  last  extremity,  may  we  not 
still  contend, for  the  duty  of  a  christian  govern- 
ment, standing  in  loco  parentis  towards-all  its 
subjects,  to  make  such  effectual  provision,  that 
no  one  shall  be  in  danger  of  perishing  either 
through  the  neglect  or  harshness  of  its  legisla- 
tion ?  Or,  waiving  this,  is  it  not  indisputable 
that  the  claim  of  the  state  to  the  allegiance, 
involves  the  protection,  of  the  subject?  And, 
as  all  rights  in  one  party  impose  a  correlative 
duty  upon  another,  it  follows  that  the  right  of 
the  state  to  require  the  services  of  its  members, 
even  to  the  jeoparding  of  their  lives  in  the  com- 
mon defence,  establishes  a  right  in  the  people 
(not  to  be  gainsaid  by  utilitarians  and  econo- 
mists) to  public  support  when,  from  any  cause, 
they  may  be  unable  to  support  themselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  salutary  and  benign 
operation  of  this  principle.  Here  we  must  have 
recourse  to  elementary  feeling  of  human  nature, 
and  to  truths  which  from  their  very  obviousness 
are  apt  to  be  slighted,  till  they  are  forced  upon 
our  notice  by  our  own  sufferings  or  those  of 
others.  In  uie  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  repre- 
sents Adam,  after  the  Fall,  as  exclaiming,  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul — 
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"  Did  I  request  Thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  man  ;  did  I  solicit  Thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me  ? 

'  r»       .     T  .     - .        .        .      My  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  being." 

Under  how  many  various  pressures  of  misery 
have  men  been  driven  thus,  m  a  strain  touching 
upon  impietv,  to  expostulate  with  the  Creator  ! 
and  under  few  so  afflictive  as  when  the  source 
and  origin  of  earthly  existence  have  been 
brought  back  to  the  mind  by  its  impending 
close  in  the  pangs  of  destitution.  But  as  long 
as,  in  our  legislation,  due  weight  shall  be  given 
to  this  principle,  no  man  will  be  forced  to  be- 
wail the  gifc'of  life  in  hopeless  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Englishmen  have,  therefore,  by  the  progress 
of  civilisation  among  them,  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  piety  and  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  where  a  like  provision  has 
not  been  established.  And  as  Providence,  in 
thu  care  of  our  countrymen,  acts  through  a 
human  medium,  the  objects  of  that  care  must, 
in  like  manner  be  more  inclined  towards  a 
grateful  love  of  their  fcUow-men.  Thus,  also, 
do  stronger  ties  attach  the  people  to  their 
country,  whether  while  they  tread  its  soil,  or, 
at  a  distance,  think  of  their  native  land  as  an 
indulgent  parent,  to  whose  arms,  even  they 
who  nave  been  imprudent  and  undeserving 
may,  like  the  prodigal  son,  betake  themselves, 
witnout  fear  of  being  reiected. 

Such  is  the  view  of  tne  case  that  would  first 
present  itself  to  a  reflective  mind  ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  show,  by  appeals  to  experience,  in  con- 
trast with  this  view,  that  provisions  founded 
upon  the  principle  have  promoted  profanencss 
or  life,  and  dispositions  the  reverse  of  philan- 
thropic, by  spreading  idleness,  selfishness,  and 
rapacity :  for  these  evils  have  arisen,  not  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  principle,  but  for 
want  of  judgment  in  framing  laws  based  upon 
it ;  and,  above  all,  from  faults  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  hiw.  The  mischief  that  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  from  granting  relief  in 
cases  where  proper  vigilance  would  have  shown 
that  it  was  not  required,  or  in  bestowing  it  in 
undue  measure,  will  be  urged  by  no  truly  en" 
lightened  statesman,  as^  a  sufficient  reason  for 
banishing  the  principle  itself  from  legislation. 

Let  us  recur  to  tne  miserable  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  it  precludes. 

There  is  a  story  told,  by  a  traveller  in  Spain, 
of  a  female  who,  by  a  sudden  shock  of  domestic 
calamity,  vras  driven  out  of  her  senses,  and  ever 
after  looked  up  incessantly  to  the  sky,  feeling 
that  her  fellow-creatures  could  do  nothing  for 
her  relief.  Can  there  be  Englishmen  who,  with 
a  good  end  in  view,  would,  upon  system,  expose 
their  brother  Englishmen  to  a  like  necessity  of 
looking  upwards  only ;  or  downwards  to  the 
earth,  after  it  shall  contain  no  spot  where  the 
destitute  can  demand,  by  civil  right,  what  by 
right  of  nature  they  are  entitled  to  f 

Suppose  the  objects  of  our  sympathy  not 
sunk  into  this  blank  despair,  but  wandering 
about  as  strangers  in  streets  and  ways,  with  the 
hope  of  succour  from  casual  charity  ;  what  have 
we  gained  by  such  a  chang^e  of  scene  T  Woful 
is  the  condition  of  the  famished  Northern  In> 


dian,  dependent,  among  winter  snows,  upon  the 
chance-pa&saee  of  a  herd  of  deer,  from  which 
one,  if  Drought  down  by  his  rifle-gun,  may  be 
made  the  means  of  keeping  him  and  his  corn* 
panions  alive.  As  miserable  is  that  of  some 
savage  Islander,  who,  when  the  land  has  ceased 
to  afford  him  sustenance,  watches  for  food  which 
the  waves  may  cast  up,  or  in  vain  endeavours 
to  extract  it  from  the  mexplorable  deep.  But 
neither  of  these  is  in  a  state  of  wretcnedness 
comparable  to  that,  which  is  so  often  endured 
in  civilised  society :  multitudes,  in  all  ages, 
have  known  it,  of  whom  may  be  said  : — 

"  Homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes  they 
stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined,  and  wanted 
food." 

Justly  might  I  be  accused  of  wasting  time  in 
an  uncalled-for  attempt  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  reader,  if  systems  of  political  economy, 
widely  spread,  did  not  impugn  the  principle, 
and  it  the  safeguards  against  such  extremities 
were  left  unimpaired.  It  is  broadly  asserted 
by  many,  that  every  man  who  endeavours  to 
find  work,  ma^  find  it:  were  this  assertion 
capable  of  being  verified,  there  still  would 
remain  a  question,  what  kind  of  work,  and 
how  far  may  the  labourer  be  fit  for  it  ?  For  if 
sedentary  work  is  to  be  exchanged  for  stand- 
ing ;  and  some  -light  and  nice  exercise  of  the 
fingers,  to  which  an  artisan  has  been  accus- 
tomed all  his  life,  for  severe  labour  of  the 
arms ;  the  best  efforts  would  turn  to  little 
account,  and  occasion  would  be  given  for  th« 
unthinking  and  the  unfeeling  unwarrantably  to 
reproach  those  who  are  put  upon  such  employ- 
ment, as  idle,  froward,  and  unworthy  of  relief, 
either  by  law  or  in  any  other  way  !  Were  this 
statement  correct,  there  would  indeed  be  an 
end  of  the  argument,  the  prindple  here  main- 
tained would  l)e  superseded.  liut,  alas !  it  is 
far  otherwise.  That  principle,  applicable  to 
the  benefit  of  all  countries,  is  indispensable  for 
England,  upon  whose  coast  families  are  per- 
petually deprived  of  their  support  by  snip- 
wreck,  and  where  large  masses  of  men  are  so 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  meams 
of  gaining  bread,  by  changes  in  commercial  in- 
tercourse, subject  mainly  or  solely  to  the  will 
of  foreign  powers  ;  by  new  discoveries  in  arts 
and  manufactures ;  and  bv  reckless  laws,  in 
conformity  with  theories  of^  political  economy, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  abstract, 
have  proved  a  scouree  to  tens  of  thousands, 
by  the  abruptness  wiui  which  they  have  been 
carried  into  practice. 

But  it  is  urged, — refuse  altogether  com- 
pulsory relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  relief 
will  steadily  diminish  through  a  conviction  of 
an  absolute  necessity  for  greater  forethought, 
and  more  prudent  care  of  a  man's  eaniin^. 
Undoubtedly  it  would,  bbt  so  also  would  it, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  if  the  legislative 
provisions  were  retained,  and  parochial  relief 
administered  under  the  care  of  the  upper 
classes,  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  it  has  been  in- 
variably found,  that  wherever  the  funds  have 
been  raised  and  applied  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  gentlemen  and  substantial  proprietors, 
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acting  in  vestries  and  as  overseers,  pauperism 
has  diminished  accordin^y.  Proper  care  in 
that  quarter  would  efTectually  check  what  is 
felt  in  some  districts  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
evils  in  the  poor  law  system,  viz.,  the  readiness 
of  small  and  needy  proprietors  to  join  in  im- 
posing rates  that  seemingly  subject  them  to 
great  hardshi[>s,  while,  in  fact,  this  is  done 
with  a  mutual  understanding,  that  the  relief 
each  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  his  still  poorer 
neighbours  will  be  granted  to  himself,  or  his 
relatives,  should  it  hereafter  be  applied  for. 

But  let  us  look  to  inner  sentiments  of  a  nobler 
quality,  in  order  to  know  what  we  have  to 
build  upon.  Affecting  proofs  occur  in  every 
one's  experience,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
unfortunate  and  the  in^jgcnt,  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  derive  their  subsistence  from  aug^ht 
but  their  own  funds  or  labour,^  or  to  be  in- 
debted to  parochial  assistance  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object,  however  dear  to  them.  A 
case  was  reported,  the  other  day,  from  a 
coroner's  inquest,  of  a  pair  who,  through  the 
space  of  four  years,  had  carried  about  their 
oead  infant  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
lodging  to  lodging,  as  their  necessities  drove 
them,  rather  tnan  ask  the  parish  to  bear  the 
expense  of  its  interment :— the  poor  creatures 
lived  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to  bury 
their  child  at  their  own  cost.  It  must  have 
been  heart-rending  to  lee  and  hear  the  mother, 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
state  in  which  the  body  was  found,  make  this 
deposition.  By  some,  judging  coldly,  if  not 
harshly,  this  conduct  might  be  imputed  to  an 
unwarrantable  pride,  as  she  and  her  husband 
had,  it  is  true,  been  once  in  prosperity.  But 
examples,  where  the  spirit  of  independence 
works  with  equal  strength,  though  not  with 
like  miserable  accompaniments,  are  frequently 
to  be  found  even  yet  among  the  humblest 
peasantry  and  mechanics.^  There  is  not,  then, 
sufficient  cause  for  doubting  that  a  like  sense 
of  honour  may  be  revived  among  the  people, 
and  their  ancient  habits  of  independence  re- 
stored, without  resorting  to  those  severities 
which  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  has  introduced. 

But  even  if  the  surfaces  of  things  only  are  to 
be  examined,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
lawgivers  should  take  into  account  the  Various 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  mankind :  while 
some  are  led,  by  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
provision,  into  idleness  and  extravagance,  the 
economical  virtues  might  be  cherished  in  others 
by  the  knowledge  that,  if  all  their  efforts  fail, 
they  have  in  the  Poor  Laws  a  "refuge  from 
the  storm  and  a  shadow  from  the  heat."  De- 
spondency and  distraction  are  no  friends  to 
prudence :  the  springs  of  industry  will  relax,  if 
cheerfulness  be  destroyed  by  anxiety  ;  without 
hope  men  become  reckless,  and  have  a  sullen 
pnde  in  adding  to  the  heap  of  their  own 
wretchedness.  He  who  feels  that  he  is  aban- 
doned by  his  fellow-men  will  be  almost  irre- 
sistibly driven  to  care  little  for  himself;  will 
lose  his  self-respect  accordingly,  and  with  that 
loss  what  remains  to  him  of  virtue? 
^  With  all  due  deference  to  the  particular  cxpe- 
rience,and  general  intelligence  of  the  individuals 
who  framed  the  Act,  and  of  those  who  in  and 
out  of  parliament  have  approved  of  and  sup- 


ported it ;  it  may  be  said,  that  it  proceeds  too 
much  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  labour- 
ing man's  own  fault  if  he  be  not,  as  the  phrase 
is,  beforehand  with  the  world.  But  the  most 
prudent  are  liable  to  be  thrown  back  by  sick- 
ness, cutting  them  off  from  labour,  and  causing 
to  them  expense:  and  who  but  has  observed 
how  distress  creeps  upon  multitudes  without 
misconduct  of  their  own ;  and  merely  from  a 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  without  a 
correspondent  one  in  the  price  of  provisions;  so 
that  men  Who  may  have  ventured  u]X>n  the 
marriage  state  with  a  fair  prosptcct  of  maintain- 
ing their  families  in  comfort  and  happiness,  sec 
them  reduced  to  a  pittance  which  no  effort  of 
theirs  can  increase?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  there  are  thousands  with  whom 
vicious  habits  of  expense  are  not  the  cause  why 
they  do  not  store  up  their  gains  ;  but  they  are 
generous  and  kind-nearted,  and  ready  to  help 
their  kindred  and  friends  ;  moreover,  they  have 
a  faith  in  Providence  tliat  those  who  have  been 
prompt  to  assist  others,  will  not  be  left  desti- 
tute, should  they  themselves  come  to  need.  By 
acting  from  these  blended  feelings,  numbers 
have  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  .standing 
up'  against  a  sudden  reverse.  Nevertheless, 
ttiese  men,  in  common  with  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  want,  if  many  theorists  had 
their  wish,  would  be  thrown  upon  one  or  other 
of  those  three  sharp  points  of  condition  before 
adverted  to,  from  which  the  intervention  of  law 
has  hitherto  saved  them. 

All  that  has  been  .<uiid  tends  to  show  how  the 
principle  contended  fur  makes  the  gift  of  life 
more  valuable^  and  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  legitimate  operation 
is  to  make  men  worthier  of  that  gift :  m  other 
words,  not  to  degrade  but  to  exalt  human  na- 
ture. But  the  subject  must 'not  be  dismissed 
without  adverting  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  same  principle  upon  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  people  among  whom  it  is  embodied  in  law. 
In  our  criminal  jurisprudence  there  is  a  maxim, 
deservedly  eulogised,  that  it  \%  better  that  ten 
guilty  persons  should  Escape,  than  that  one  in- 
nocent man  should  suffer  ;  so,  also,  might  it  be 
maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  humanity  among 
the  people  at  large,  that  ten  undeservinc  should 
partake  of  the  umds  provided,  than  that  one 
morally  good  man,  through  want  of  relief, 
should  either  have  his  principles  corrupted,  or 
his  energies  destroyed ;  than  that  such  a  one 
should  either  be  driven  to  do  wrong,  or  be  cast 
to  the  earth  in  utter  hopelessness.  In  France, 
the  English  maxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is 
reversed  ;  there,  it  is  deemed  better  that  ten 
innocent  men  should  suffer,  than  one  guilty 
escape :  in  France,  there  is  no  universal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  ;  and  we  may  Judge  of  the 
small  value  set  upon  human  life  in  the  metro- 
polis of  that  country,  by  merely  noticing  the 
disrespect  with  which,  after  death,  the  b<xly  is 
treated,  not  by  the  thoughtless  vulgar,  but  in 
schools  of  anatomy^  presided  over  by  men 
allowed  to  be,  in  their  own  art  and  in  physical 
science,  among  the  most  enlightened  in  the 
world.  In  the  East,  where  countries  are  over- 
run with  population  as  with  a  weed,  infinitely 
more  respect  is  shown  to  the  remams  of  the 
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deceased ;  and  what  a  bitter  mockery  is  it,  that 
thU  insensibility  should  be  found  where  dvil 
polity  is  so  busy  in  minor  regulations,  and 
ostentatiously  careful  to  ^[ratify  the  luxurious 
propensities,  whether  soaal  or  intellectual,  of 
the  multitude  I    Irreligion  is,  no  doubt,  much 
concerned  with  this  offensive  disrespect,  shown 
to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  France  :  but  it  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  state  in  which  so 
many  of  the  living  are  left  by  the  absence  of 
compulsory  provision  for  the  indigent  so  hu- 
aanely  established  by  the  law  of  England. 
'•  ^  Sights  of  abject  misery,  perpetually  recur- 
ring, harden  the  heart  of  the  community.     In 
the  perusal  of  history,  and  of  works  of  fiction, 
wc  are  not,  indeed,  unwilling  to  have  our  com- 
miseration excited  by  such  objects  of  distress 
as  they  present  to  us  ;  but,  in  the  concerns  of 
real  life,  men  know  that  such  emotions  are  not 
given  to  be  indulged  for  their  own  sakes  :  there, 
the  conscience  declares  to  them  that  sympathy 
must  be  followed  by  action  ;  and  if  there  exist 
a  previous  conviction  that  the  power  to  relieve 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  aemand,  the  eye 
shrinks  from   communication  with   wretched- 
ness, and  pity  and  compassion  languish,  like 
any  other  qualities  that  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  aliment.     Let  these  considerations  be 
duly  weighed  by  those  who  trust  to  the  hope 
that  an  increase  of  private  charity,  with  all  its 
advantages  of  superior  discrimination,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of 
those  principles,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been 
here  insisted  upon.     How  discouraging,  also, 
would  be  the  sense  of  injustice,  wnich  could 
not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  well-disposed, 
if  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor,  a  burden 
of  which  the  selfish  have  hitherto  by  compul- 
sion borne  a  share,  should  now,  or  hereafter,  be 
thrown  exclusively  upon  the  benevolent 

By  having  put  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Slavery,  the  British  people  are  exalted  in 
the  scale  of  humanity :  ana  they  cannot  but 
feel  so,  if  they  look  into  themselves,  and  duly 
consider  their  relation  to  God  and  their  fellow- 
creatures.  That  was  a  noble  advance ;  but  a 
retrograde  movement  will  assuredly  be  made, 
if  ever  the  principle,  which  has  been  here  de- 
fended, should  be  either  avowedly  abandoned  or 
but  ostensibly  retained. 

But  after  all,  there  may  be  a  little  reason  to 
apprehend  permanent  injury  from  any  experi- 
ment that  may  be  tried.  On  the  one  side  will 
be  human  nature  rising  up  in  her  own  deface, 
and  on  the  other  prudential  selfishness  acting 
to  the  same  purpose,  from  a  conviction  that, 
without  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  labouring  multitude,  that  degree  of 
ability  to  regulate  the  price  of  bbour,  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  reasonable  interest  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  cannot,  in  Great  Britain,  be 
upheld. 

11^  In  a  poem  of  the  foregoing  collection, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  state  of  the  workmen 
congregated  in  manufactories.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve many  of  the  evils  to  which  that  class  of 
society  are  subject,  and  to  establish  a  better 
harmony  between  them  and  their  employers,  it 
would  be  well  to  repeal  such  laws  as  prevent 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  and  great  obstacles  to  the 


formation  and  salutary  working  of  these 
cieties,  inherent  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  they 
would  obviously  beneSL  But  the  combinations 
of  masters  to  keep  down,  unjustly,  the  priue  of 
labour  would  be  fairl  v  checked  by  them,  as  lar 
as  they  were  practicaole ;  they  would  encourage 
economy,  inasmuch  as  they  would  enable  a  man 
to  draw  profit  from  his  savings,  by  investing 
them  in  buildings  or  machinery  for  processes  of 
manufacture  with  which  he  was  habitually  con- 
nected. His  little  capital  would  then  be  work- 
ing for  him  while  he  was  at  rest  or  asleep ;  he 

would  more  clearly  perceive  the  necessity  of 
capital  for  carrying  on  great  works ;  he  would 
better  learn  to  respect  the  larger  portions  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  others ;  he  would  be  less 
tempted  to  join  in  unjust  combinations;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  property,  if  not  for 
higher  reasons,  he  would  be  slow  to  promote 
local  disturbance,  or  endanger  public  tranquil- 
lity :  he  would,  at  least,  be  loth  to  act  in  that 
way  knowingly  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
such  societies  might  be  nurseries  of  opinions 
unfavourable  to  a  mixed  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  demo< 
cratic  and  republican  spirit  which  they  might 
be  apt  to  foster  would  not,  however,  be  danger- 
ous in  itselff  but  only  as  it  might  act  without 
being  sufficiently  counterbalanced,  either  bv 
landed  proprietorship,  or  by  a  Church  extend- 
ing it^telf  so  as  to  embrace  an  ever-growing  and 
ever-shifting  population  of  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans. But  It  the  tendencies  of  such  societies 
would  be  to  make  the  men  prosper  who  might 
belong  to  them,  rulers  and  legislators  should 
rejoice  in  the  result,  and  do  their  duty  to  the 
state  by  upholding  and  extending  the  influence 
of  that  Church  to  which  it  owes,  in  so  great  a 
measure^  its  safety,  its  prosperity,  and  its  glory. 

This,  m  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  may 
be  difficult,  but  it  is  become  indispensable,  since 
large  towns  in  great  numbers  have  sprung  up, 
and  others  have  increased  tenfold,  with  little  or 
no  dependence  upon  the  gentry  and  the^  landed 
propnetors :  and  apart  from^  those  mitigated 
feudal  institutions,  which,  till  of  late,  nave 
acted  so  powerfully  upon  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  in  quarters  where  there  is  not  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  or  the  landed  aristocracv, 
and  a  pride  in  supporting  them,  fArre  the  people 
will  dislike  both,  and  be  ready,  upon  such  in- 
citements as  are  perpetually  recurring,  to  join 
in  attempts  to  overthrow  them.  There  is  no 
neutral  eround  here  :  from  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  society  in  larg«  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  and  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  these  obvious  truths,  innumerable  well- 
meaning  persons  became  zealous  supporters  of 
a  Reform  Bill,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  which, 
whether  destructive  or  constructive,  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  afraid  of:  and  even  the 
framersof  that  bill,  swayed  as  they  might  be  by 
party  resentments  and  personal  ambition,  could 
not  have  gone  so  far,  had  not  they  too  been 
lamentably  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  same 
truths  both  of  fact  and  philosophy. 

But  let  that  pass  :  and  let  no  opponent  of  the 
bill  be  tempted  to  compliment  his  own  foresight, 
by  exaggerating  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
that  have  sprung  from  it :  let  not  time  be  wasted 
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in  profitless  regrets ;  and  let  those  party  dis- 
tinctions vanish  to  their  very  names  that  have 
separated  men  who,  whatever  course  they  may 
have  pursued,  have  ever  had  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  wish  to  save  the  limited  monarchy,  and 
those  other  institutions  that  have,  under  Pro- 
vidence, rendered  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
this  country  the  happiest^  and  worthiest  of 
which  there  is  any  record  since  the  foundation 
of  civil  society. 

1 1 T.  A  philosophic  mind  is  best  pleased  when 
looking  at  religion  in  its  spiritual  bearing  ;  as  a 
guide  of  conduct,  a  solace  under  affliction,  and 
a  support  amid  the  instabilities  of  mortal  life  ; 
but  the  Church  having  been  forcibly  brought 
by  political  considerations  to  my  notice,  while 
treating  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying  a  few  words  upon  that  momentous 
topic. 

There  is  a  loud  clamour  for  extensive  change 
in  that  department.  The  clamour  would  be 
entitled  to  more  respect  if  they  who  are  the 
most  eager  to  swell  it  with  their  voices  were 
not  generally  the  most  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
of  the  Church,  and  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
community.  Reform  is  the  word  employed. 
Let  us  pause  and  consider  what  sense  it  is  apt 
to  carry,  and  how  things  are  confounded  by  a 
l.ix  use  of  it.  The  great  religious  Reformation, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  new  construction,  but  a  restoration  of  some- 
thing fallen  into  decay,  or  put  out  of  sight. 
That  familiar  and  justifiable  use  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  fallacies  with 
respect  to  the  term  reform,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  from.  Were  we  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  correction  of  abuses,  we  should 
run  less  risk  of  beine  deceived  ourselves,  or  of 
misleading  others.  We  should  be  less  likely  to 
fall  blindly  into  the  belief,  that  the  change  de- 
manded is  a  renewal  of  something  that  has 
existed  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
experience  on  our  side ;  nor  should  we  be 
equally  tempted  to  beg  the  question,  that  the 
change  for  which  we  are  eager  must  be  advan- 
tageous. From  generation  to  generation,  men 
are  the  dupes  of  words;  and  it  is  painful  to 
observe,  that  so  many  of  our  species  are  most 
tenacious  of  those  opinions  wnich  they  have 
formed  with  the  least  consideration.  They  who 
are  the  readiest  to  meddle  with  public  affairs, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  fly  to  generalities, 
that  they  may  be  eased  from  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  particulars  ;  and  thus  is  deputed 
to  mechanical  instrumentality  the  work  which 
vital  knowledge  onl^  can  do  well. 

*'  Abolish  pluralities,^  have  a  resident  incum- 
bent in  every  parish,"  is  a  favourite  cry  ;  but, 
without  adverting  to  other  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  specious  scheme,  it  may  be  asked  what 
benefit  would  accrue  from  its  tndiscrimutate 
adoption  to  counterbalance  the  harm  it  would 
introduce,  by  nearly  extinguishing  the  order  of 
curates,  unless  the  revenues  of  the  church 
should  grow  with  the  population,  and  be  |^eatly 
increased  in  many  thinly  peopled  districts, 
especially  among  the  parishes  of  the  North. 

The  order  of  curates  is  so  beneficial,  that 
some  particular  notice  of  it  seems  to  be  required 
in  this  place.  For  a  church  poor  as,  relatively 
to  the  numbers  of  people,  that  of  England  is,  ' 


and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  it  is  no  small 
advantage  to  have  youthful  Sfiprants,  who  will 
work  upon  the  wages  of  hope  and  expectation. 
Still  more  advantageous  is  it  to  have,  by  means 
of  this  order,  young  men  scattered  over  the 
country,  who  being  more  detached  from  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  benefice,  have  more 
leisure  for  improvement  and  study,  and  are  less 
subject  to  be  brought  into  secular  collision  with 
those  who  are  under  their  spiritual  guardian- 
ship. The  curate,  if  he  reside  at  a  distance 
from  the  incumbent,  undertakes  the  rcquLsite 
responsibilities  of  a  temporal  kind,  in  that 
modified  way  which  prevents  him,  as  a  new- 
conier,frora  being  charged  with  selfishness: 
while  it  prepares  him  for  entering  upon  a 
benefice  of  his  own,  with  something  of  a  suit- 
able experience.  If  he  should  act  under  and 
in  cooperation  with  a  resident  incumbent,  the 
gain  is  mutual.  His  studies  will  probably  be 
assisted ;  and  his  training,  managed  by  a 
superior,  will  not  be  liable  to  relapse  in  matters 
of  prudence,  seemliness,orin  any  of  the  highest 
cares  of  his  functions ;  and  by  way  of  return 
for  these  benefits  to  the  pupil,  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  zeal  of  a  middle-aged  or  de- 
clining incumbent  will  be  revived,  by  being  in 
near  communion  with  the  ardour  of  youth, 
when  his  own  efforts  may  have  languished 
through  a  melancholy  consciousness  that  they 
have  not  produced  as  much  good  among  his 
flock  as,  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  charge, 
he  fondly  hoped. 

Let  one  remark,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant, be  added.  A  curate,  entering  for  the 
first  time  upon  his  oflice,  comes  from  college 
after  a  course  of  expense,  and  with  such  inex- 
perience in  the  use  of  money,  that,  in  his  new 
situation,  he  is  apt  to  fall  unawares  into 
pecuniary  difficulties.  If  this  happens  to  him, 
much  more  likely  is  it  to  happen  to  the  youth- 
ful incumbent ;  whose  relations,  to  his  parish- 
ioners and  to  society,  are  more  complicated  ; 
and,  his  income  being  larger  and  independent 
of  another,  a  costlier  style  of  living  is  required 
of  him  by  public  opinion.  If  enibarrassment 
should  ensue,  and  with  that  unavoidably  some 
loss  of  respectability,  his  future  usefulness  will 
be  proportionably  unpaired :  not  so  with  the 
curate,  for  he  can  easily  remove  and  start 
afresh  with  a  stock  of  experience  and  an  un- 
blemished reputation  ;  whereas  the  early  indis- 
cretions of  an  incumbent  being  rarely  forgotten, 
majr  be  impediments  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
ministry  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
same  observations  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  doctrine.  A  young  mimster  is  liable  to 
errors,  from  h»  notions  being  either  too  lax  or 
overstrained.  In  both  cases  it  would  prove 
injurious  that  the  error  should  be  remembered, 
after  study  and  reflection,  with  advancing 
years,  shall  have  brought  him  to  a  clearer 
discernment  of  the  truth,  and  better  judgment 
in  the  application  of  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  among  the 
regulations  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  none  at  first 
view  are  more  attractive  than  that  which  pre- 
scribes for  every  parish  a  resident  incumbent. 
How  agreeaMfc  to  picture  to  one's  self,  as  has 
been  done  by  poets  and  romance-writers,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Goldsmith,  a  man  devoted  to 
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his  ministerial  office,  with  not  a  wish  or  a 
thought  ranging  beyond  the  circuit  of  its  cares! 
Nor  is  it  in  poetry  and  fiction  only  Uiat  such 
characters  arc  found  ;  they  are  scattered,  it  is 
hoped  not  sparingly,  over  real  Ufe,  especially 
in  sequestered  and  rural  districts,  where  there 
is  but  small  influx  of  new  inhabitants,  and  little 
change  of  occupation.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
unaided  by  acquisitions  of  profane  learning  and 
experience  in  the  world, — that  spirit,  and  the 
obligations  of  .the  sacred  office  may,  in  s^ch 
situations,  suffice  to  effect  most  of  what  is 
needful.  But  for  the  complex  state  of  society 
that  prevails  in  England,  much  more  is  re- 
quired, both  in  large  towns,  and  in  many 
extensive  districts  of  the  country.  A  minister 
should  not  only  be  irreproachable  in  manners 
and  morals,  but  accomplished  in  learning,  as 
far  as  is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  the  least 
of  his  psLstoral  duties.  As  nccessiry,  perhaps 
more  so,  is  it  that  he  should  be  a  citizen  as  well 
as  a  scholar ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  society,  and  the  constitution  of 
civil  government,  and  able  to  reason  u^n  both 
with  thfe  most  expert ;  all  ultimately  m  order 
to  support  the  truths  tjf  Christianity,  and  to 
diffuse  its  blessings.  ^ 

A  young  man  coming  fresh  from  the  place  of 
his  education,  cannot  nave  brought  with  him 
these  accomplishments ;  and  if  the  scheme  of 
equalising  cnurch  incomes,  which  many  ad- 
visers are  much  bent  upon,  be  realised,  so  that 
there  should  be  little  or  no  secular  inducement 
for  a  clergyman  to  desire  a  removal  from  the 
spot  where  he  may  chance  to  have  been  first 
set  down:  surely  not  only  opportunities  for 
obtaining  the  requisite  qualifications  would  be 
diminished,  but  the  motives  for  desiring  to 
obtain  them  would  be  proportionably  weakened. 
And  yet  these  qualifications  are  indispensable 
for  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge,  by  which 
alone  the  political  philosophy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament can  be  rightly  expounded,  and  its  pre- 
cepts adequately  enforced.  In  these  times, 
when  the  press  is  daily  exercising  so  great  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  wrong 
or  for  right  as  may  happen,  that  preacher  ranks 
among  the  first  oi  benefactors  who,  without 
stooping  to  the  direct  treatment  of  current 
politics  nd  passing  events,  can  furnish  infal- 
lible guidance  through  the  delusions  that  sur- 
round them ;  and  who,  appealing  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  Scripture,  may  place  the  grounds  of  its 
injunctions  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  disaflfection 
shall  cease  to  be  cultivated  as  a  laudable  pro- 
pensity, and  loyalty  cleansed  from  the  dishon- 
our of  a  blind  and  prostrate  obedience. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  civic  duties 
alone,  that  this  knowledge  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  important ;  it  is  still  more  so  for  soft- 
ening and  subduing  private  and  personal  dis- 
contents. In  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  men 
have  gratuitously  troubled  themselves,  because 
their  survey  of  tne  dispensations  of  Providence 
has  been  partial  and  narrow ;  but  now  that 
readers  are  so  greatly  multiplied,  men  judge  as 
they  are  taught,  and  repinings  are  engendered 
every  where,  by  imputations  being  cast  upon 
the  government ;  and  are  prolong d  or  aggra- 
vated by  being  ascribed  to  misconduct  or 
injustice  in  rulers,  when  the  individual  himself 


only  is  in  fault.  If  a  Christian  pastor  be  com* 
petent  to  deal  with  these  humours,  as  they 
ma^  be  dealt  with,  and  by  no  members  oi 
society  so  successfiUly,  both  from  more  fre- 
quent and  more  favourable  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  and  by  aid  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  speaks  ;  he  will  be  a  teacher  of  mode- 
ration, a  dispenser  of  the  wisdom  that  blunts 
approaching  distress  by  submission  to  God*.<i 
will,  and  lightens,  by  patience,  grievances 
which  cannot  be  removed. 

We  live  in  times  when  nothing,  of  public 
good  at  least,  is  generally  acceptalue|,  but  what 
we  believe  can  be  traced  to  preconceived  intent- 
tion,  and  specific  acts  and  formal  contrivances 
of  human  understanding.     A  Christian  instruc- 
tor thoroughly  accomplished  would  be  a  stand- 
ing restraint  upon   such  presumptuousness  of 
judment,  by  impressing  the  truth  that — 
In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  vorld 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  ni, 
A  better  eye  than  ours. — MS. 

Revelation  points  to  the  purity  and  peace  of 
a  future  world  ;  but  our  sphere  of  duty  is  upon 
earth ;  and  the  rebtions  of  impure  and  con- 
flicting things  to  each  other  must  be  understood, 
or  we  shall  be  perpetually  going  wrong,  in  all 
but  goodness  of  intention  ;  and  goodness  of  in- 
tention will  itself  relax  through  Tretjuent  disap' 
pointment.  How  desirable,  then,  is  it,  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  existing  facts,  and  be  accustomed 
to  a  wide  range  of  social  experience  !  Nor  is  it 
less  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
and  tempering  in  lus  own  mind  that  ambition 
with  which  spiritual  power  is  as  apt  to  be  tainted 
as  any  other  species  of  power  which  men  covet 
or  possess. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the 
argument  is  to-  discourage  an  attempt  which 
would  introduce  into  the  Church  of  England  an 
eaualtty  of  income,  and  station,  upon  the  model 
of  that  of  Scotland.  The  sounder  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation  know  what  good  their  ancestors 
derived  from  their  church,  and  feel  how  deeply 
the  living  generation  is  indebted  to  it.  They 
respect  and  love  it,  as  accommodated  in  so 
great  a  measure  to  a  comparatively  poor  country, 
through  the  far  greater  portion  of  which  pre- 
vails a  uniformity  of  employment ;  but  the  ac- 
knowledged deficiency  of  theological  learning 
among  the  clergy  of  that  church  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  this  verjr  equality.  What  else 
may  be  wanting  there,  it  wotild  be  unpleasant 
to  inquire,  and  might  prove  invidious  to  deter- 
mine :  one  thing,  however,  is  clear  ;  that  in  all 
countries  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
Esublishment  should  bear  an  analogy  to  the 
state  of  society,  otherwise  it  cannot  diffuse  its 
influence  through  the  whole  community.  In  a 
country  so  rich  and  luxurious  as  England,  the 
character  of  its  clergy  must  unavoidably  sink, 
and  their  influence  be  every  where  impaired,  if 
individuals  from  the  upper  ranks,  and  men  ol 
leading  talents,  are  to  nave  no  inducements  to 
enter  into  that  body  but  such  as  are  purely 
spiritual.  And  this  "tinge  of  secularity  is  no 
reproach  to  the  clergy,  nor  docs  it  imply  a  de- 
ficiency of  spiritual  endowments.  Parents  and 
guardians,  looking  forward  to  sources  of  hon- 
ourable maintenance  for   their  children   »nd 
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wards,  often  direct  their  thoughts  early  towards 
the  church,  being  determined  partly  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  partly  by  indications  of 
seriousness,  or  intellectual  fitness.  It  is  natural 
that  a  boy  or  youth,  with  such  a  prospect  before 
him,  should  turn  his  attention  to  those  studies, 
and  be  led  into  those  habits  of  reflection,  which 
will  in  some  degree  tend  to  prex>arc  him  for  the 
duties  he  is  hereafter  to  undertake.  As  he 
draws  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  (Silled 
to  these  duties,  he  is  both  led  and  compelled  to 
examine  the  Scriptures.  He  becomes  more 
and  more  sensible  of  their  truth.  Devotion 
grows  in  him  ;  and  what  might  begin  in  tem- 
poral considerations,  will  end  fas  in  a  majority 
of  instances  we  trust  it  does)  in  a  spiritual- 
mindedness  not  unworthy  of  that  Gospel,  the 
lessons  of  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  the  faith  of 
which  he  is  to  inculcate.  Not  inappositely  may 
be  heie  repeated  an  observation  which,  from  its 
obviousness  and  importance,  must  have^  been 
frequently  made,  vir.  that  the  impoverishing  of 
the  clergy,  and  bringing  their  incomes  much 
nearer  to  a  level.  woiHd  not  cause  them  to  be- 
come less  worldly-minded :  the  emoluments, 
howsoever  reduced,  would  be  as  eagerly  sought 
for,  but  by  men  from  lower  classes  in  society  ; 
men  who,  by  their  manners,  habits,  abilities, 
and  the  scanty  measure  of  their  attainments, 
would  unavoidably  be  less  fitted  for  their  station, 
and  less  competent  to  discharge  its  duties. 
I  Visionary  notions  have  in  all  ages  been  afloat 
upon  the  subject  of  best  providing  for  the  clergy ; 
notions  which  have  been  sincerely  entertained 
by  good  men,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  that  order,  and  eagerly  caught  at  and  dwelt 
upon,  by  the  designing,  for  its  degradation  and 
disparagement.  Some  are  beguiled  by  what 
they  call   the  voluntary  system,  not  seeing 

iwhat  stares  one  in  the  face  at  the  very  thres- 
lold)  that  they  who  stand  in  most  need  of  re- 
ligious instruction  are  unconscious  of  the  want, 
and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  supply  it. 
Will  the  licentious,  the  sensual,  and  the  de- 
j>raved,  take  from  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tions and  pursuits,  to  support  a  discipmie  that 
cannot  advance  without  uprooting  the  trees  that 
bear  the  fruit  which  they  devour  so  greedily  ? 
Will  they  pay  the  price  of  that  seed  whose  har- 
vest is  to  be  reaped  in  an  invisible  world  ?  A 
voluntary  system  for  the  religious  exigencies  of 
a  people  numerous  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are  I  Not  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  expect 
that  a  knot  of  boys  should  draw  upon  the  pit- 
tance of  their  pocket-money  to  build  schools,  or 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  discretion  be  able 
to  select  fit  masters  to  teach  and  keep  them  in 
order !  Some,  who  clearly  perceive  the  incom- 
petence and  folly  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  people,  nevertheless  think 
it  feasible  in  large  towns,  where  the  rich  might 
subscribe  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Alas  I  they  know  little  of  the  thick 
darkness  that  spreads  over  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  our  large  towns.  The  parish  of  Lam- 
beth, a  few  years  since,  contamed  not  more 
than  one  church  and  three  or  four  small  pro- 
prietary chapels,  while  dissenting  chapels,  of 
every  denomination  were  still  more  scantily 
found  there  ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
amounted  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  50,000. 


Were  the  parish  church  and  the  chapels  of  the 
Establishment  existing  there,  an  impediment  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  that  mass  of 
people  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  say  so  f  But  if  any 
one,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  has  just  been 
stated,  and  in  opposition  to  authentic  reports  to 
the  same  efiect  from  various  other  quarters, 
should  still  contend,  that  a  voluntary  system  is 
sufficient  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion,^ we  would  ask,  what  kind  of  religion  T 
wherein  would  it  differ,  among  the  many,  from 
deplorable  fanaticism  ? 

For  the  preservation  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, all  men,  whether  they  belong^  to  it  or 
not,  could  they  perceive  their  true  interest, 
would  be  strenuous:  but  how  inadequate  are 
its  provisions  for  the  needs  of  the  country  I  and 
how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  while  its 
zealous  friends  yield  to  alarms  on  account  of 
the  hostility  of  dissent,  they  should  so  much 
over-rate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
that  quarter,  and  almost  overlook  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, though  formally  and  nominally  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  never  enter  her  places  of 
worship,  neither  have  they  communication 
with  her  ministers !  This  deplorable  state  of 
things  was  partly  produced  b)'  a  decay  of  zeal 
among  the  rich  and  influential,  and  partly  by 
a  want  of  due  expansive  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Establishment  as  regulated  by  law. 
Private  benefactors,  in  their  eflorts  to  build 
and  endow  churches,  have  been  frustrated,  or 
too  much  impeded  by  legal  obstacles :  these, 
where  they  are  unreasonable  or  unfitted  for  the 
times,  ought  to  be  removed  ;  and,  keeping 
clear  of  intolerance  and  injustice,  means  should 
be  used  to  render  the  presence  and  powers  of 
the  church  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a 
shifting  and  still-increasing  population. 

This  cannot  be  effected,  unless  the  English 
Government  vindicate  the  truth,  that,  as  her 
church  exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  (though  not 
in  equal  degree),  whether  of  her  communion 
or  not,  all  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its 
support.^  If  this  ground  be  abandoned,  cause 
will  be  given  to  fear  that  a  moral  wound  may  bo 
inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  the  English  people, 
for  which  a  remedy  cannot  be  speedily  provided 
by  the  utmost  efforts  which  the  members  of  the 
Church  will  themselves  be  able  to  make. 

But  let  the  friends  of  the  Church  be  of  good 
courage.^  _  Powers  are  at  work,  by  which, 
under  Divine  Providence,  she  may  be  strength- 
ened and  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  extended: 
not  by  alterations  in  her  Liturgy,  accommodated 
to  this  or  that  demand  of  finical  taste,  nor  by 
cutting  off  this  or  that  from  her  articles  or 
Canons,  to  which  the  scrupulous  or  the  over- 
weening may  object.  Covert  schism,  and  open 
nonconformity,  would  survive  after  alterations, 
however  promising  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
subtilty  had  been  exercisecf  in  making  them. 
Latitudinarianism  is  the  parhelion  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  wtU  ever  successfully  lay  claim 
to  a  divided  worship.  Among  Presbyterians, 
Socinians,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  there 
will  always  be  found  numbers  who  will  tire  of 
their  several  creeds,  and  some  will  come  over 
to  the  Church.^  Conventicles  may  disappear, 
congregations  in  each  denomination  may  fall 
into  decay  or  be  brokea  up,  but  the  conquests 
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which  the  National  Church  ought  chiefly  to 
aim  at,  lie  among  the  thousancU  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  unhappy  outcasts  who  grow 
up  with  no  religion  at  ail.  The  wants  of  these 
cannot  but  be  feelingly  remembered.  What- 
ever may  be  the  di^Msition  of  the  new  con- 
stituencies under  the  reformed  parliament^  and 
the  course  which  the  men  of  their  choice  may 
be  inclined  or  compelled  to^  follow,  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  individuals  acting  in 
their  private  capacities,  will  endeavour  to  make 
up  for  the  defiaencies  of  the  legislature.  Is  it 
too  nutch  to  expect  that  proprietors  of  large 
estates,  where  the  inhabitants  are  without  re- 
ligious instruction,  or  where  it  is  sparingly 
supplied,  will  deem  it  their  dutv  to  take  part 
in  this  good^  work  ;  and  that  thriving  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  will,  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods,  be  sensible  of  the  like  obliga- 
tion, and  act  upon  it  with  generous  rivalry  ? 

Moreover,  the  force  of  public  opinion  is 
rapidly  increasing :  and  some  may  bend  to  it, 
who  are  not  so  napp^ras  to  be  swayed  by  a 
higher  motive  ;  especially  they  _  who_  derive 
large  incomes  from  uiy-impropriations,  in  tracts 
of  country  where  ministers  are  few  and  meagerly 
pro^dfo.  for.'  A  claim  still  stronger  may  be 
acknbwledged  by  those  who,  round  their  superb 
habitations,  or  elsewhere,  walk  over  vast  estates 
which  were  lavished  upon  their  ancestors  by 
royal  favouritism  or  purchased  at  insignificant 
pnccs  after  church-spoliation  ;  such  proprietors, 
though  not  conscience-stricken  (there  is  no 
call  for  that)  may  be  prompted  to  make  a 
return  for  which  their  tenantry  and  dependents 
will  learn  to  bless  their  names.  An  impulse 
has  been  given ;  an  accession  of  means  from 
these  several  sources,  co-operating  with  a  well- 
considered  change  in  the  distribution  of  some 
parts  of  the  property  at  present  possessed  by  the 
church,  a  changescrupulou&l^  founded  upon  due 
respect  to  law  and  justice,  will,  we  trust,  bring 
about  so  much  of  what  her  friends  desir^  that 
the  rest  may  be  calmly  waited  for,  with  tnonk- 
fulness  for  what  shall  have  been  obtained. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  unbecoming  in  a  lay- 
man, to  have  treated  at  length  a  subject  with 
which  the  clergy  are  more  intimately  conver- 
sant. All  may,  without  impropriety,  speak  of 
what  deeply  concerns  all :  nor  need  an  apology 
be  ofllercd  for  going  over  ground  which  has 
been  trod  before  so  ably  and  so  often  :  without 
pretending,  however,  to  any  thing  of  novelty, 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  something  may 
have  been  offered  to  view,  which  will  save  the 
writer  from  the  imputation  of  having  little  to  re- 
commend his  labour,  but  goodness  of  intention. 

It  was  with  reference  to  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings expressed  in  verse,  that  I  entered  upon 
the  above  notices,  and  vrith  verse  I  will  con- 
clude. The  passage  is  extracted  from  my 
MSS.  written  above  thirty  years  ago :  it  turns 
tipon  the  individual  dignity  which  humbleness 
of  social  condition  does  not  preclude,  but 
frequently  promotes.^  It  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs, 
nor  upon  political  or  trade-unions ;  but  if  a 
single  workman— wb0|  being  a  member  of  one 


of  those  clubs,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an 
agitator,  or  who,  being  enrolled  in  a  union, 
must  be  left  widiout  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  a  slave — ^should  read  these  lines,  and 
be  touched  by  them,  I  should  indeed  rejoice, 
and  little  would  I  care  for  losing  credit  as  a 
poet  with  intemperate  critics,  who  think  dificr- 
ently  from  me  upon  political  philosophy  or  public 
measures,  if  the  sober-nunded  admit  that,  in 
general  views,  my  affections  have  been  moved, 
and  m^  imagination  exercised,  under  and  far 
the  guidance  of  reason. 
"  Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds ; 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within. 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  show ; 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel  that  protects 
Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower ! 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song ;  of  these. 
If  future  years' mature  me  for  the  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things— in  truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these, 
l*hat  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due.    Thus  haply  shall  I  teach 
Inspire,  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope  ;  my  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live. 
Not  uncxalted  by  religious  faith,  [few 

Nor  uninformed  by  bw)ks,  good  books,  though 
In  Nature's  presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight. 
And  miserable  love  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me ;  it  shall  be  my  |aide 
lliat  I  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  ground. 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular. 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
Do  read  the  invisible  soul ;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  commimion  with  the  world 
Accomplished,  minds  Itrhose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent. 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired. 
Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these ; 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement  and  energy,  and  will ; 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words 
As  native  passion  dictates.    Others,  too,^ 
There  are,  among  the  walks  of  homely  life, 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed ; 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase : 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse, 
llieirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power. 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy : 
Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  sotds ; 
When  they  are  grasping  with  their  greatest 

strength 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them ;  this  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  his  own  service,  knoweth,  loveth  us. 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world." 
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